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THE RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION, HITHERTO KNOWN AS THE PADARIYA 
INSORIPTION, OF ASOKA. 


BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M A.,, I.C.8. (Rerp ). 


HE inscription on the pillar which marks the traditional birth-place of Gautama 

Buddha Sakyamuni, although perfectly preserved im every letter, has given occasion 

for much discussion and diversity of interpretation by reason of the strange words which 

it contains, Prof. Pischel, in a paper published mn 1903, has essayed to settle the 

controversy by the weight of his unrivalled authority as a Prakrit scholar, and I propose to 

place his results before the readers of the Indian Antiquary, accompanied by brief comments 
and a suggested explanation of the technical meaning of one of the two most difficult words,! 


Following previous accounts, Prof. Pischel entitled his essay ‘ Die Inschrift von Paderiya,’ 
or ‘The Paderiyé Inscription.’ But this nomenclature 1s not quite accurate, and is open 
to critiasm. Padariy& or Payariyé, not Paderiya, is the name of the inhabited village 
nearest to the inscribed pillar. The village stands about two miles north of Bhagwanpur, 
the headquarters of the Nepalese Tahsil of that name, and 1s distant about five mules, 
in a north-easterly direction, from DulbA Honse in the Basti District, the residence of 
Mr. Gibbon. About a mile to the north of Padariya, a large mound, now cultivated, about two 
furlongs in length from east to west, and one furlong in breadth from north to south, marks 
the site of an ancient village or small town, with tanks on the west and south. The Rummindét 
mound of ruins, on the west side of which the pillar stands, is about five hundred feet to the 
north of this site, and is consequently more than a mile distant from the village of Padariya, 
The name Rummindéi, of which a variant form Rupadét is known to the hill-men, is that of 
tho shrine near the top of the mound of ruins, which stands some forty-five feet to the east of 
the pillar. The tappa, or subdivision, comprising a number of villages, including the 
ruins, also is known by the name of Rummindéi, which means ‘the goddess of 
Rumumin,’ the ancient Lummini or Lumbini, mentioned in the record on the pillar. I submit, 
therefore, that the inscription should be designated as that of Rummindéi, or Lumbini, 
and not as that of Padariya. I would add that the topographical details are recorded on 
page 84 of the late Babi Pirnachandra Mukherji’s Report on a Tour of Exploration of the 
Antiquities in the Tardi, Nepdl (Archwol. Survey of India, Imp Ser., No. XXVI., Part I, 
Calcutta, 1901), to which I contributed a Preface. The notes of position given by Dr. Fuhrer 
dre inaccurate, and his errors were naturally repeated by Buhler and myself in publications 
earlier in date than the Report above cited. The error of Padériyé for Padariy&é was corrected 
by Buhler in the ‘Additions and Corrections’ of Hp, Ind Vol. V. (1898-99) p. VI. I have 
twice visited the spot myself, and can attest the accuracy of Babi P.O, Mukherji’s statements. 
A general plan of the Rummindéi ruins is given in Plate XVIII. of his volume. Two 
photographic views will be found in Plate XIX., and details are illustrated in Plates VII., XX, 


Neen SR a a a a a a a cca cael 
1 Sotzungsbopychte der Kéntgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., Gesammtsitzung vom 9 Juli, 1908 ; ‘Die Inschrift 
yon Paderiys,’ von It. Pischel. 
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to XXIII, and XXIVa. The map, Plate I., shows all the localities of historical smterest 
between the rivers Bangaigaé and Tuilar. 


The column has been split by lightning, and the upper part is missing. At the base 
it is surrounded, at the distance of a foot and a half from the shaft, by a wall, the lower courses 
of which are composed of very large ancient bricks, while the upper courses are built of smaller 
and more modern bricks In my preface to Mukherji’s Report, I remarked that “ the pillar, 
which was prostrate in the seventh century, may have been set up again by one of the Buddhist 
Pala kings in the eleventh or twelfth century ” Prof. Pischel takes exception to this remark, for 
the reasons that the pillar has never been removed from its place and that there is no trace of 
damage or subsequent repair to its lower part. He therefore prefers to suppose that the pillar, 
after being struck by lightning, was underpinned (unter mauert), but not in any other sense set up 
again. The discrepancies in the translations of Hiuen Tsang’s account raise some doubt 
as to the actual condition of the pillar when seen by the pilgrim in the seventh 
century, that is to say, there is a doubt as to whether the whole pillar was then lymg on the 
ground or only the upper portion of 1t. According to Beal (S-yu-h2, IT. 25), “ it was broken off in 
the middle, and fell to the ground,” which rendering suggests that only the upper segment fell. 
Julien represents the column itself as prostrate, and translates “cette colonne git A terre, brisée 
par le milien” The standing portion of the shaft has never been excavated right down to the 
base, and if Julien’s version is correct, 16 still seems to me possible that the whole column fell 
and was set up again Ifsach an event happened, the restorer 18 more likely to have been 
one of the Pala kings than anybody else, 


Hiuen Tsang testifies that the figure of a horse was on the top of the pillar, which, as 
Babé P.C. Mukherji has proved, had a capital of the usual bell-shape. The figure of the horse has 
not yet been found. I willingly accept Prof, Pischel’s suggestion that the image was intended to 
represent the legendary steed Kanthaka, which Buddha rode when leaving Kapilavastnu. 


Interpreters of the inscription have naturally been disposed to find in it a reference to the 
image of the horse, and have translated the word vigadabhi so as to give the required allusion. 
The version of the earlier part of the record which I printed in Asoka (p. 145), and which 
seemed to me three years ago to be the best supported, accordingly ran as follows :— “ Hig 
Majesty King Piyadasi, in the twenty-first year of his reign, having come in person, did 
reverence. Because here Buddha the Sikya ascetic was born, he had a stone horse made, and 
set up a stone pillar.” In the original the concluding clause (line 3 of the inscription) is: — 
stld ugadabhiché kdldpita sldthabhécha wsapépité. The difficult word is vigadabhi, which has 
been variously interpreted as ‘horse,’ ‘she-ags,’ ‘ big sun,’ and ‘railing’ or ‘enclosure.’ 
Prof. Pischel shows sound reasons for rejecting all these versions, and translates vigadabhi 
as an adjective meaning ‘ flawless,’ or ‘ without defect’ (fehlerfre), qualifying s7ld, ‘stone, 


He argues that vigadabhi should be analysed into vigada + bhi, the second element 
being the taddhita suffix bha in the feminine. This affix may be appended to a word without 
affecting its meaning ; as, for example, s¢hitlabha and gudabha are alternative forms of sthijla and 
guda. Gada means ‘obstacle’ or ‘defect’ (‘hendernis,’ antardya), and consequently wgada, or 
vigadabha, should mean the converse, ‘free from defect,’ just as wkulya is the converse of hubja. 
Gadaka and gandake ave alternative forma of gada, and ganda-éarla, or -é1d, is the technical term 
for a rough block of stone, with all its defects, as detached from the quarry. A uganda-saila, or 
-iild, should therefore be the Opposite, namely, a block from which all defects and asperities have 
been removed. Piyada may also be regarded as equivalent to vgalita in form, and to nigala in 
meaning, the latter word signifying ‘faultless.’ Hence the clause sila vigadabhicha kalapita 
silathabhé cha usapapits simply means that Aséka caused a faultless block of stone to 
be prepared, and from it had a stone-pillar made, which he erected, i 
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So far as I can judge, this argument seems to be sound, and I am quite willing to accept 
Prof, Pischel’s rendering of the disputed word vigadabhi, which is not known to occur elsewhere. 
But, of course, the criticism of his etymology is a matter for linguistic experts, among whom 
I do not claim a place. The sense obtained from Prof, Pischel’s rendering is certainly natural 
and reasonable, and I shall be surprised if his interpretation is not generally accepted by 
specialists in the Prakrit dialects.” 


In the concluding portion of the inscription the difficulty lies in the word athabhagiyé6, 
which, like vigadabht, 1s peculiar to this record. The question is whether the first element of 
the compound should be derived from artha, meaning ‘ wealth,’ &c , or from ashtan, meaning 
‘eight.’ The scholars who have preferred the former solution were partly influenced by 
a remembrance of the tradition affirming Aséka’s liberality at the birth-place of Buddha, when 
he visited the spot under the guidance of Wpagupta; and in my book I adopted this notion and 
translated - — ‘* Because here the Venerable One was born, the village of Lummini has been 
made revenue-free, and has partaken of the Kmg’s bounty”; athabhdgiyé being taken as 
meaning ‘shuarer in wealth,’ 


Prof. Pischel’s reasoning convinces me that this rendering is erroneous, and that atha- 
should be derived from ashtan, ‘oight,’? the compound being interpreted as a technical 
term of revenue law, He points ont that a village or piece of urban ground bestowed as 
a grant is called Jhégagrdma, and that the term ashtabhéga frequently occurs in inscriptions. 
Athabhégiyé should be regarded as equivalent to ashtabhdgya, and compared with wméatt- 
bhdgavdn of the Naduptirn grant. A grant of bkdgabhdgalara implied the concession of all the 
dues claamable by the Government from both the land itself (6ha@ga), and its produce, corn, 
wood, grass, and the like (6héga). The frequent use of the term ashtabhéga in inscrip- 
tions suggests that land conferred as a bhdégagrama ordinarily was understood to 
carry with it eight kinds of bhéga. The number eight plays a prominent part in grants, 
and the supposed Sanskrit word ashiabhdgya may be compared with the technical terms 
ashtabhéga and ashtaisvarya. 


Prof. Pischel therefore Gomes to the conclusion that athabhagiy6s (ashtabhigya) 
should be interpreted as meaning ‘with eight plots of assessable land’ (‘acht Parzellen 
des fiskalischen Landes’). In the text of his essay as printed, there is a puzzling discrepancy. 
On page 10 the record is explained as stating that Asdka “ granted to the village of Lumbini 
eight plots of the assessable land as common land, along with the remission of all taxes 
thereon”; whereas the formal translation of the whole inscription on the next page is to the 
effect that Asdka ‘‘ made the village of Lumbini revenue-free, and granted to 1b one-eighth (of 
the assessable land).” It isobvious that these two interpretations areincompatible. Athabhagtyé 
eannot mean both ‘with eight plots’ and ‘with one-eighth part.’ In reply to a reference, 
Prof. Pischel has courteously informed me that he admits the discrepancy, and desires that 
in the second passage the words ‘acht Parzellen’ (eight plots) should be substituted for ‘en 
Achtel’ (one-eighth). 


His German version, as amended, therefore runs as follows:— “Der gottergeliebter 
Kénig Priyadargin kam zwanzig Jahre nach seiner Kronung selbst hierher und bezeugte seine 
Ehrfurcht (indem er sagte): ‘hier ist Buddha geboren, der Weise der Sakyas. Und er liess 
einen fehlerfreien Felsblock herstellen und (daraus) eine Steinsaule aufrichten (zum Zeichen 





3 I allow this expression of opmion to stand, as correctly giving my firstampression. But I am no longer 
confident that Prof, Pischel 1s right, Dr. Fleet has intumated to me that there are objections, which I leare to 
lium or to someone else to explain. 

& “This agrahdra, which contains twenty shares, (and) which was given together with the eigh{ powers 
(asvarya), and with the eight enjoyments (bhéga), 1s resplendent, berg called Vérmapura after her name’’ (v. 31; 
Bp, Ind. TIT. 292), 
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dass) hier der Herr geboren wurde. Das Dorf Lumbini* machte er stenerfrei und schenckte 
thm acht Parzellen (des fiskalischen Landes).” 

The English equivalent is:—‘‘King Priyadargin, beloved of the gods, came here in 
person twenty years after his coronation, and testified his reverence, saying, ‘Here was 
Buddha born, the sage of the Sikyas.’ And he caused a flawless block of stone to be prepared, 
and a stone-pillar to be erected made from it, as a memorial that here the Lord was born. The 
village of Lumbim he made revenue-free, and granted to 1t eight plots of the assessable area.” 








As a grammatically correct ‘ construe’ of the record this version appears unobjectionable, 
but I venture to take exception to it in certain particulars as an adequate 1endering of the 
trne sense of the original. For reasons which I have already published, following M Sylvain 
Lévi, I hold that 16 18 misleading to translate dévamathpiya by gottergelebter 1m German, or 
‘ beloved of the gods’ in English. The phrase was a mere formal title of kings, and should be 
rendered by some such title as ‘His Sacred Majesty,’ not by analysis of ats etymological 
elements. Piyadasi seems to be similarly a mere epithet or title, not a personal name, and 
the entire formula dévdnanpiya piyadast 18 best rendered by ‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ 
or some equivalent formula of European royal style.® 


Prof, Pischel’s interpretation of athabhaégiyé (ashtabhagiya) 1s open to a like objec- 
tion. Etymologically ashtabhdga means ‘eight parts’ or ‘shares’ of land, and the denved 
adjective means ‘with eight parts’ or ‘shares’ of land. But a technical expression of revenue 
law must have had a more definite meaning, and 1ts adequate interpretation must carry with ita 
clear idea of the exact purport of thegrant. A conveyance of ‘ eight plots (or shares) of assessable 
land’ has to my mind no definite signification. The expression is far too vague to suffice for the 
determination of the nature of the grant, and the word athabhagiyé must have had a much 
more determinate meaning fully intelligible to both the officials and the grantees, 


In modern times, as all officers concerned with revenue matters are aware, a village is com- 
monly regarded as a rupee, or unit consisting of sixteen parts, or annas; and in current phraseo- 
logy a grant of ‘eight shares’ would mean one affecting half of the village land. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the practice of treating a village as a unit containing sixteen parts 1s 
ancient, Moreover, the words Lusmmini-gdmé ubdlikékaté clearly apply to the whole village, and 
the supplementary words athabhdgiyecha must be interpreted as emphasizing or explaining the 
exemption of the whole village from the payment of land revenue and other Government dues. 


It seems to me probable that the term athabhagiyé, ‘with eight shares (of land),* 
was intended to define the grant unmistakably as covering the whole of the village 
lands. The similar terms ashtatévarya and ashtabhéga quoted by Prof. Pischel imply that 
a bhigagrima, or free grant of a village, was understood to carry with 1b privileges known 
technically as the ‘eight aiguaryas’ and the ‘eight dhégas,’ the number eight being held to 
imply completeness. In other words, the grant of eight bhégas and eight aiévaryas meant that 
all the incidents of a tenure were conveyed. Similarly, I think that the grant of eight oAdgas, 
or shares of land, should be interpreted ag meaning that the grant covered the whole of the 
lands; that is to say, that a village was regarded in ancient times as a unit of eight parts, not 
of sixteen, as is now usual. If this view be correct, the words athabbfgiyécha mean 
‘in its entirety.’ 

The whole record may, therefore, be freely rendered :—~ “His Sacred and Gracions 
Majesty the King, having come in person twenty years after his coronation, did reverence, 
(saying), ‘Here was Buddha born, the sage of the Sikyas.’ And he caused a faultless block 
of stone to be prepared,® and set up astone-pillar (made from tt),” (saying), ‘Here was the 
Venerable One born.’ And he made the village of Lummuni revenue-free, in its entirety.” 


a a ere ga 
# The final vowel of luzamins is short. 5 The Meaning of Piyadasi,’ ante, Vol, XXXII. 1908, p. 235. 
§ and 7 See, however, note 2 above. 
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OHANAKYA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLIOGY. 
(4th Century B. C.) 
BY R, SHAMASASTRY, BA. 
Introduction, 


Tue Kautaliya Arthasastra, ze, ‘‘ Kautalya’s Science of Hconomics,’? from which the 
present paper has been extracted in translation with notes, 18 a work by Chanakya. The book 
itself tells us its origin thus:— 

“ This Séstra,”’ says the author at the end of the book, “ has been written by him who, with 
knowledge in his head and weapon in his hand, snatched with irresistible force the earth from 
Nanda,” And again, while citing his own views in contrast with those of other scholars on 
controversial points of Economits, the author always uses such phrases as — “ But Kautalya says 
thus,” or “ Kantalya objects to it,” implying thereby that the author of the Arthaédstra was 
known by the name Kantalya. That Kautalya and Vishnugupta are other names by which 
Chinakya 1s known, 1s a fact with which Oriental scholars are too familar to doubt, and that 
Chinakya was the historical personage who put an end to the power of Nanda, 1s a fact whichis 
mentioned in a number of Sanski1t works: The Vishnupurdna! narrates, in its prophetic style, 
that “The Brihman Kantalya will root out the nine Nandas and will place Chandragupta on 
the throne.” In his Sthavtravallé-charvia,? or “ Lives of the Jama Patriarchs,” Hémachandra 
gives us a short account of Chinakya, which, though legendary, agrees with Vishnupurdne in 
making him the destroyer of Nanda and supporter of Chandragupta. Inthe Nandisitra,? a Jaina 
religious work in Prakritic language, Chanakya is extolled for the success which he achieved as 
Finance Minister to Chandragupta. 


Such allusions to Chanakya and his exploits in the works admitted to have been written 
somewhere between the first and fourth centuries A D. are fairly reliable data for assuming that 
Chanakya lived as minister of Chandragupta in the 4th century B. O. 


The genuineness of the ArthabAstra as the production of Chanakya has been attested 
by Dandi in his Dasakumdracharitd, and by Kamandaka im his Nitsdra, 


The Dasgakumdrachariid, Pt. II, Ch. 8, of Dandi, says: — “The Science of Politics and 
Economics was abridged by Vishnugupta in 6000 granthas for the guidance of the Mauryas, in 
the hope that a well-digested study of, and administration according to, the precepts of the 
Arthasdsira will enable a king to conduct his rule with brilliant success. The student of the 
Arihasdstra follows the advice of Chanakya and begins to study the science. In the course 
of the study itself, the student 1s overtaken by old age; for that science comprises in 1ts fold 
all other kinds of sciences and can never be clearly mastered without a firm grasp of the vast 
field of knowledge covered by language. If it be granted that, nevertheless, one succeeds in 
the attaamment of a perfect understanding of the Arthasdstra, the very first result of his 
mastering this science would be to induce him to lose his faith even in his wife and children. 
Hven with regard to the cooking of his own food, he has to gravely decide what quantity of 
fuel cook a certain amount ofrice. . . . .» Even after he has had his meal, he will 
not be free from the fear of poison till is food i is well digested. . . . . 2” 





1 P, 186, Chap XXIV., Book IV, of Wilson’s translation of Vishnupurdna. 
2 Sthaviravallt-charita has heen adited by Prof H. Jacobi and published im the Bibijotheca Indica, 
® Nandistira, p. 338, Caloutta Edition, 
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Such is the sarcastic fashion m which Dandi in the above and succeeding passages deals 
with Chanakya’s work, and one can hardly fail to appreciate the force of his criticisms, when 
one reads in the Arthasdstra such passages as “25 palas of fuel will cook two prasthas of rice,’’4 
and “the king shall partake only of such food as 1s tasted in his presence by his physician, bis 


attendant, and his cook.” 





But while Dandi thus treats the Arthasdstrva, Kamandaka seems to have esteemed it so 
highly that he not only based his Nitisdéra on the Arthasdsira, but borrowed its very words and 
phrases for his book. 


‘¢Salniation,” says Kimandaka at the beginning of his Nitésdra. ‘to the creative power of 
Vishnugupta, who extracted the very ambrosia (of political science) from the vast ocean of 
the science of polity. As this science is very much appreciated by kings, I shall make a brief 
but clear abridgment of the treatise of that learned scholar, who was well versed 1n all branches 


of learning.” 


It would take up too much space to prove by quotations how far Kimandaka is indebted 
to Chinakya even for words and phrases, and it would be hardly necessary, because, as a 
matter of fact, he employs the tpsisstma verba of Chanakya, exeept where the exigencies of metre 
prevent him, Had Kaémandaka, however, rendered into verse the whole of the drthasdstra 
without omitting a large portion of the original, his Nésdra would, by virtue of its clear and 
intelligible style, have replaced the archaic and aphoristic prose of the Arthaédstra. Butin his 
zeal for abridgment, he has omitted not only passages here and there in the portions which he 
has versified, but entire portions of the 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 14th books. But whatever may be 
the practical value of Kamandaka’s paraphrase, the fact that his Nituérais one of the most 
popular Sanskrit works, which the people of the island of Bah® are reported to possess and 16 
therefore believed to be earlier than the 4th century A. D., goes to prove that the Kduialiya 
Arthaséstra must be a genuine production of Chinakya, 


With such writers as Kimandaka and Dandi to quote as witnesses, tb is unnecessary to 
give full references to other Sanskrit writers, It will be enough to note that the Nandi-Sdtra? 
of the Jainas, the Panchaiantra,® and the Nitiudlyém to of Simadéva ave among the Sanskrit 
works which allude to the Adutaliya Arthasdstra, 


Considering the widely-spread fame of the work among Sanskrit wiiters, it seems strange 
that MSS. of 1t should be very rare. Fortunately for the study of Indian historical subjects, 
a pandté of the Tanjore District of the Madras Presidency, who had in his possession a MS. of 
the Arthasastra, together with an imperfect commentary on 1t by Bhaftasvami, was generous 
enough to hand over the two MSS, to the Mysore Government Oriental Library. They are 
on palm-leaf in the Grantha characters and do not appear to be more than a century or two old 
The MS, of the Arthaédstra seems to be fairly correct, with the exception of a few clerical errors 
and omissions of a line or two in some places. The MS, of the Commentary is not only imper- 
fect, extending merely from the 8th to the 36th chapter of the 2nd Book of the Arthaédstia, 
but it is also very incorrect, As the commentator, Bhattasvdmi, makes references to interpreta~ 
tions which differ from his own, without, however, specifying the names of the commentators, 
there must have existed a few other commentaries earlier than his own 


a a a a a 





# Chap. XXII., Book II., of the ArthaSdsira 5 Chap XXI, Book I., of the Arthaésdsira. 
6 See Rajendralala Mutra’s preface to his ed. of KAmandaka’s Nitisdra, Calcutta, 
T P. 891, Nandi-Stira, Caloutta Ed, 8 Panchatantra, Ch. I. 


9 Edited in the Kévyamila Series, Bombay. 
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The ArthasAstra is, in its author’s own words, ‘divided into fifteen books, containing on 
the whole 150 chapters, which m 6,000 granthas!° deal with 180 themes” 


The Ist Book deals with the training, discipline, and personal safaty of kings and 
their ministers. The 2nd Book treats of the several Departments of State and of the 
administrative work carried on m those departments. The 8rdand 4th Books are devoted to 
the description of the administration of Civil and Criminal law. The 5th Book describes 
the duties of Government servants towards the king and of those of the king towards his 
servants. The 6th Book deals with rise and progress of States The 7th Book treats of 
the six-fold dyplomacy or policy of kings The 8th Book deals with the vices to which 
kings are hable. The 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 14th Books are devoted to the description 
of military matters in their various aspects. The 14th Book deals with such measures as 
are supposed to secure peace and plenty to States. The 15th Book describes the plan on 
which the Arthasdstra has been composed. 


In the following pages translated extracts are headed by a numeral in heavy type and 
notes relating to them by the word ‘Note’ in heavy type. 


EXTRACT f. 
LAND LAWS. 


(A) Pohltical Divisions of Land. 


1. 


The king shall open out new villages, consisting of from a hundred to five hundred houses, 
and inhabited for the most part only by the Sddras and other cultivating classes of people, 
The villages shall be situated in such a way that they should be a league or two distant from 
each other so that they could help each other against enemies. The boundaries of each of the 
villages shall be marked by rivers, mountains, forests, natural or artificial caves, artificial con- 
trivances of various desigus or by trees mimosa suma, semul tree, or by trees whose juice is 
milky, A fortress of wooden posts shall be constructed, round every village at a distance of 
a hundred yards from it, 


2, 


The centre of eight hundred villages shall be the seat of a fortress called Sthdntya. 
A fortress, called Drénamukha, shall be constructed in the centre of four hundred villages, Two 
hundred villages shall have at their centre a fortress called ALhdrodiike, A. fortress called 
Sangrahana shall be constructed at the centre of ten villages. 


The boundaries of kingdoms shall have fortresses manned by brave soldiers. The entrances 
of fortified cities shall ever be guarded likewise. The interior portions of kingdoms shall be 
protected on all sides by hunters, fowlers, mountaineers, and Chandalas. 





1 32 syllables make one granilia. 
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3. 


Having divided the country into four districts and having classified the villages as of first, 
second or third rank, the Collector-General shall register the names of the villages and bring 
them under one or the other of following heads : — 


(1) Villages that are exempted from taxation. 

(2) Villages that are military stations. 

(3) Villages that have to supply a fixed quantity of grains, money, and raw materials. 
(4) Villages that have to supply a fixed namber of coolies and quadrupeds. 


(5) Villages that have to supply animal and vegetable produce 1n lieu of taxes, 


A Gépa shall be placed in charge of five or ten villages and shall be answerable to the 
Collector-General for discharging his duties satisfactorily. It is the duty of Gépa to maintain 
the boundary marks, not only of villages, but also of fields, gardens, roads, pasture lands, tem- 
ples, groves, bathing-places, and countries. It 1s also the duty of Gépa to personally supervise 
the transactions of gift, sale, or mortgage of lands and other properties of the villagers He 
shall also keep a register giving in detail the number not only of the souls living in each of the 
houses 10 the villages in his charge, the people being at the same time classified according to the 
various castes to which they belong, but also of the slaves, coolies, quadrupeds, and birds that 
are maintained in each of the houses. He shall also note in the same register not only the 
amount of taxes and tolls which each of the houses in the villages has to pay to the Government, 
but also the probable collection of coolies and fines from each of the houses 1n the villages. 


4, 


He shall not only enter in the register an estimate of the annual income and expenditure 
of all the mhabitants, male or female, young or old, in the villages, but also record the nature of 
their respective professions 


5. 


A Sthanika shall superintend over the affairs of a distmct as minutely as a Gépa does over 
the affairs of villages Minor Government employés under Gépas and Sthanikas shall gather 
not only taxes but also sundry information, both mm districts and villages. The accounts and 
various statements made by Gépas and Sthamikas shall be compared with those obtained from 
Government spies who are employed to watch the work of Government servants and the people 


alike, 
(B) Distribution of Land. 
1. 


Priests, teachers, and other learned Brahmans shall be given lands which shall be subject 
to no tax whatever and which shall yield sufficient means of livelihood to the donee. Govern- 
ment servants, such as sttperintendents of various departments, accountants, overseers of 
villages, commanders of the army, physicians, vetermary surgeons, doctors of elephants, &c., shall 
likewise be given lands free, with this restriction, however, that these employés shall neither 
sell nor mortgage the lands thus freely given to them for service. Those who are willing to pay 
a fixed amount of tax to the king shall be given waste but fertile lands, their right over such 
lands being restricted for life only. Lands that are not made fit for cultivation shall not he 
taken away from those who are preparing them for cultivation. Those who have allowed their 
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lands to waste shall be deprived of their right over such lands and the same shall be given to 
others. Waste lands may also be brought under cultivation by Government agency ; for those 
who do not properly cultivate lands pay less to the king, thereby causing great loss in 
revenue. 


2. 


Pasture lands for cattle shall be reserved only in uncultivable tracts. Brahmans abiding 
in forests shall be given such portions of forests as are made free from roaming wild beasts. 
Hermits engaged in making penance shall be given similar forests which shall be called after 
the names of the Gdtra of the Brahmans who reside therein. The king shall reserve such forests 
as are frequented by elephants. He shall also make several forest reserves for procuring 
various kinds of forest produce mentioned elsewhere. 


(C) Concessions to Cultivators, 


1. 


The king shall help cultivators by bestowing seeds, cattle and money, provided the 
recipients of such favours pay the Government dues very easily. The king shall take care that 
the concessions and remissions shown to the cultivators are such as increase the king’s treasury 
but not deplete it; for a king with depleted treasury will certainly eat into the vitality of the 
people themselves The king may also allow proper remission only when fresh lands are being 
laid out for cultivation. He shall have tanks, lakes, &c., constructed either with perennial 
water or with constant supply of water from other sources. Or he shall provide with land and 
materials those who engage themselves in such constructions as tanks, temples, groves, &c. 
In the case of co-operative construction of tanks, &c., substitutes or bullocks of those persons 
who absent themselves from such works shall carry out the work which the absentees ought 
to have done. In the case of such co-operative works as entail heavy expenditure, the absentee 
shall bear a share of the expenditure, but no share of the profits that will accrue from the 
work. 


2. 


The king shall exercise rights over fishery and boating in tanks, lakes, &c., and also over 
the vegetable produce growing on their banks. 


The rights of ownership over houses, fields, gardens, tanks, and temples will be forfeited if 
they are neglected for five years continuously. 


(D) Remissions of Taxes on Lands. 


1 


Persons who construct new tanks at their own cost will be exempt from being taxed for 
five years on the lands under such tanks. Taxes will be remitted for four years on the lands 
under such repaired tanks as would have been otherwise useless. If existing tanks are extend- 
ed so that more land may be brought under cultivation, taxes will be remitted for three years 
on the lands newly brought under cultivation. Taxes will be remitted for two years on land 
which are newly made fit for dry cultivation. 
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(E) Village Rules, 
1, 


There shall be constructed in the villages no theatres and other buildings mtended for 
pleasure and play Nor shall dramatic companies, band of musicians, speakers, and other 
persons of artistic protession disturb the villagers from their peaceful and homely avocations 
The arrival at, and encampment in, the villages of such people with a view to collect grains, 
liquids, coohes, and money which can be easily procured in the villages cause serious injury to 
the occupation of the villagers who will otherwise be always at work 1n their fields and gardens. 
Those who encroach upon public or private lands bordering on their own Jands shall pay a fine 
of 12 panas, provided the encroachment 1s made im the season of cultivation. Butif the 
encroachment is due to ignorance of exact boundary marks or to such causes as hinder 
cultivation, the offence shall not be punishable. 


(F) Land Sales. 
1. 


Wealthy kinsmen (jidtes) or neighbours shall have the right to purchase lands brought 
for salem auction Neighbours forty in number and owning lands or houses 1m the vicinity 
of the land or the house to be sold shall congregate before the land, or in front of the house 
to be sold, and announce 1t as being such. While the aged persons of the neighbour kood shall 
be presiding over the transaction, the auction sale of the land or the honse shall be carried out 
with full description of the boundaries and other particulais and the purchaser shall purchase 
it only after the auctioneer has loudly called out three tames, “who will purchase the Jand or 
the house at sucha price?” If at this stage of the tiansaction, bidding commences and the 
price is enhanced, the enhanced amount, together with the toll on the sale value, shall be paid 
into the king’s treasury. The purchaser shall pay the toll. The seller of lands or houses, the 
owners of which are absent or unknown, shall pay a fine of 24 panas. 


2. 


Cultivators shall mortgage or sell their lands only to cultivators. Persons who enjoy 
brahmadéyika (aevenue-free) lands shal] mortgage or sell such lands only to those who deserve 
or are already endowed with such lauds. Otherwise the sellers shall pay a fine of 3,000 panas, 


A tax-payer (Aarada) shall live only m such a village as is exclusively inhabited by tax- 
payers Ifa tax-payer goes to live ina village of such inhabitants as are not tax-payers, he 
shall be fined 3,000 panas. 


3. 


If a tax-payer acquires property in a village of tax-payers, he shall have the rights and 
privileges of that tax-payer who has been replaced by him. But the new-comer shall not claim 
the house of the former occurant. Evxen the house may be given over to him provided the 
former occupant does not need it or is not injured thereby. Ifthe owner of a piece of land 
is unable to cultivate his lands, another may cultivate them for five years and shall surrender 
the same afterwards on takmg such ransom as is equivalent to the improvement he made on 
the lands. Persons who Jeave the cultivation of their Jands in abeyance by being obhged to 
sojourn abroad for a time shall not forfeit the mght of ownership of those lands, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RELIGION O¥ THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE C, P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G. K. Nanman.) 
(Continued fiom Vol, XXXII. p. 800.) 


CHAPTER III. 
The Founding of the Zarathushtrian Religion and the First Period of its Development. 


1. The Zarathushtrian Religion a Reformation. 


The religion which we study in the GAthas and the writings connected with them, and 
whose subsequent history is embalmed in books indited in a younger dialect, 1s not the result 
ofa tardy unravelmg evoked by the altered environments of a people and consequently what 
18 usually called a natural growth, but an actual deliberate reform. Not, however, that the 
new faith had no roots in the past. On the contrary, when it voices unfamiliar thoughts, the 
forms in which they are clothed are borrowed in the vast majority of cases from religious 
concepts and notions prevailing from remote antiquity. Even the cardial thought on which 
it rests, its sharply-defined Dualism, the wreconcilable contest between the power of the Good 
and the power of the Evil, is based on the old Aryan myth of the wars of hght and darkness, 
fertility and sterility, hfe and death in alngher and ethical sense The fact is incontrovertible, 
though we cannot infer from 1t that the Dnalism as such is derived from the same myth. Had 
it been otherwise, the new doctrine would never have found access to the people Nor is the 
doctrine, as will be shown later on, introduced from without. Thongh 1t may contain many 
foreign ingredients, 1 is a growth of the native soul, national in form and origm. It is a germ 
of the old stock, which has not shot up as a weed, but has been carefully planted and has 
thriven into an individual tree. The Zarathushtrian creed has not sprang up of its own 
accord. It was founded. Bearing this fact in mind, we shall be in a position mghtly to 
understand it, and the evidences are not far to seek to every unbiassed reader of the Gdthas. 
The concept that the world is parted into two hostile camps, the empire of perfectly holy 
spirits and that of absolutely evil creatures, empires which are divided off by a neutral zone 
which 1s the theatre of their struggles, may have existed in the Hast Aryan, possibly even in 
the old Aryan, mythology, but then not as an unequivocally formulated article of faith, but 
only asan embryo of one Latterly, myths of an earlier period were transferred to the two 
spirits, But in the form they both occur in the oldest hymns, they are the philosophical 
creations of the speculations of religious innovators of a school or sect. This applies before all 
to the ghest God Mazda and his satellites, The Jebova of Moses is not more distinct from 
the thundering god of the heavens in the desert than 1s the Mazda Ahura of the Géthas from 
the celestial deities of light or from any other divinity of the ancient Aryans. The entire 
scheme no longer represents a natural religion, but 1s converted into a definite ethical system. 
At the outset we have to allude to the otherwise inexplicable circumstance that the collective 
Aryan mythology, the dogma held by the preceding generations, 1s not touched upon in the 
Gathas, The Géthas are silent respecting all the old divinities, including Mithra the most 
prominent among them. Bot at that time the gods were by no means forgotten. They had 
obviously still a number of devotees in Iran. And these were so numerous that in a later age 
people saw themselves compelled to enter these gods once again into the catalogue of adored 
beings, accommodating them to the orthodox tenets. Muithra was accordingly honored with 








81 Darmesteter’s Ormard et Ahruman; leurs origines et leur histowre —~ Paris, 1877. It is superfluous to observe 
that subsequently he altogether changed his opinion. 
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a niche by the side of Mazda, which he had before occupied, and which he has ever kept, among 
the neighbouring Indians, by the side of Varuna. Again, the Gdthas menucn none of the 
heroes, several of whom were to be subsequently remstated as transformed into Zarathushtrian 
Yazatas. Yima is the solitary exception. He is the Vedic Yama, but in the Géthas he 
becomes a saint of the past and 1s held up to the Mazda worshippers as a prototype 





The place of the old occupants of heaven is now assumed by Mazda Ahura with his 
retinue of six Ahuras, making seven 1n all — the Amshaspands that were to be. And with 
them was associated Siaosha, the genius of obedience and revelation. In other words, the posi- 
tion of deified beings was ceded to more or less personified abstractions, the least personified 
being those m the oldest epoch, but not more personified than 18 wisdom with the Hebrew poets. 


One spint alone, Armaiti, the Vedic Aramati, of whom we have spoken above, appears to 
constitute an exception. But she had already in the East Aryan age a two-fold significance, 
and one phase of her characte! was appropriated to the symbolization of a Zarathushtrian idea. 
The heroes are supplanted by Zarathushtra himself, his kin and friends. So far it can be 
no accident, but only intention, Had the latria of Mazda been evolved step by step from the 
previous popular national religion, we should encounter the favorite gods and heroes of the 
ancestral creed in shapes however modified, 


Not less emphatically it bespeaks the 1eforming mission of Zarathushtra that the Géthas 
are altogether silent over the Haoma service, which built a principal and uninterrupted 
factor in the cult of the Vedic Indians, and which, even in Iran, posterity had to reimstall. 
Not once is mention made of its name. If the Soma-Haoma service originated so far 
back in the East Aryan times as is generally assumed at present, it is unintelligible, especially 
in view of the importance attached to it in later Parsiism, how the Gdihas completely ignore 
it, the only alternative supposition being that the silence is of set purpose and 1s owing to the 
abhorrence of the exponents of the new dogma for those who were partial to the drink, which 
was of the essence of their cult, But there are, as already indicated, some grounds for the 
assumption that the Haoma worship proper had not spread universally among the ancient 
Iranians, and that it was leagned with Zarathushtrianism after the propagation of the Mazdaic 
religion into the Eastern countries, This, however, 18 true only of Soma-Haoma, z. ¢., of the 
beverage extracted from plants. The Iramans, too, like all Aryan nations, were probably 
aware of another immortalizing drink which they quaffed at certain religious ceremonies, 
Such @ peculiar drink as the Soma, distasteful to many, could hardly have been anything but 
8 surrogate for another mtoxicating liquor, and (indeed, to my mind, for wine 1tself or a similar 
substance discovered by roaming tribes who cultivated no vine and could not obtain it by way 
a a 


82 The paseage to which I refer is usually mterpreted in a totally different manner, Yasna 82, 8: — aeshan 
aenangham viranghusho sram yrmaschit ye mashyeng chikshmmusha almaheng gaush bagahvaremno. <Aeshamechit 
@ ahm. thuakme mazda wchathor arpr. 

The usual rendermg of aenangham by “eyil-doers” and of the second verse as jf it told us that Yima first 
instructed mankind how to eat flesh 10 pieces, wholly spoils the sense For the latter is a grammatical as well as 
logical impossibihty, Even im the earhest posmble times men could not have thrust a whole ox or sheep into the 
mouth. The Zarathushtra or priest says .— Vivanghat, son of Yima, heard of this punishment (mentioned in the 
preceding strophe) and he (accordingly) mstructed the human race (to give) us a part of the meat they ate. What 
comes to me thereof, depends on thy decision, Mazda!” 

[The difficulty of the Gétha texts is strikingly illustrated by this passage, 
interpretation, who opines that “the Pahlavi translator hits the trne re 
regarding the first eating of the flesh of beasts”! — Tr] 


88 From two passages m the Gdthas Martin Haug deduced that the Haoma Ww 
against mn the old hymns, namely, Yasna $2, 2, where for Shyomam he wo 
Yasna 48, 10, where he corrected the corrupt reading madahya, the only one known to him, mto madhahya which he 


explained as an mtoxicating drink, But Saoma among the Iranians can never mean Haoma and 
. , as for the s 
passage 10 question, the best MSS, have magahya, a wholly different thing. —— 


How widely divergent is Mill’s 


ndering here and recalls Genesis 1x,., 3, 


orship was not ignored but warred, 
uld read Saomam (shaomam), and 
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of commerce), esteemed not so much as a favourite beverage as an dispensable constituent in 
an immemorial cult. Wecan cite passages from the oldest ltames, which seem 'to bear on 
such a cult, at all events on an ambrosial drink. But this is an uncertain test, and at any rate 
the drink there has not that importance in the divine service, which 1s assigned to 1t1n the 
posterior times. 


Above all, the unique character of the Gathas, and the tenets laid down in them, show 
that the latter have not sprung spontaneously from the papular religion, but have issued from 
the genins of some (or rather one) thinker. These hymns, though they embrace panegyrics and 
prayers, are fer the most part prophecies, not, however, in the sense of predichons, but m that 
of proclamations, exhortations, and apologia fora new doctrine and its cult. Let us, for 
instance, listen to the exordium ef Yasna 30: — “Now will f proclaim,” so it runs, ‘‘ to you who 
are assembled. here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, and the hymns of the good 
spirit, the sublime truth which I see arising out of these sacred flames.” This 1s immediately 
followed by the exhortation: — “Hear with your ears ‘the best, see with a good mind, make 
a decided choice, man for man, each for himself, regarding this great Cause, attentive to this our 
dogma.” This is the pervading tone. The sage is not simply a sacred poet inspired by the 
divine afflatus, who would glorify the solemn cult and the efficacy of the sacrifice by new 
songs. He is rather the incarnation of Ahura Mazda who has revealed all to him, of whom 
he constantly inquires, whom he perpetually mterrogates.* 


After the example of Zarathushtra, whe declared himself ready for the difficult task of 
propagating the faith among men, he would preach to all who came from near and far so long 
as life and strength are vouchsafed to him, and prays to Mazda that men may lend ear to his 
manthras.25 And when the Saoshyants, prophet-saints, are spoken of, who bring about reno- 
vation of the world, this refers —- and we shall prove 1t further on — not to a distant future 
but to the times gone by, and by the prophet-saints, through whose mouth they voice their 
thoughts, the minstrels mean the diffusers of the Zarathushtrian doctrme.™ 


They do not meet with a uniform audience or find listeners everywhere. In the seven 
continents of the world prevails infidelity fostered by the imposture of the Druksh. It is not 
every one who 1s prepared forthwith to decide his choice and renounce the fraternity of the 
daevas and the damned.®” Recalcitrants are numerous, who refuse to give in their adhesion to 
the new institutes, while they are supported by lying prophets. There are the ignorant who 
‘instruct the ignorant; to lend ear to them is dangerous. They inll reason and incite those 
who pursue their evil counsel to turn pasture into wastes and persecute the pious with the 
sword.2® Not seldom the prophets complain of the difficult mission : they have laid to heart 
the dogma of Mazda through sorrow and suffering. The oppressors of the true faith are 
nurelenting in their hatred.®® Repulsed with incredulity by their own friends and kinsmen 
they sigh under misunderstanding, violence. outrage,and penury. Almost with despondence 
bewauls one of the prophets(the bard no doubt means Zarathushtra): — “ Whereto of all the world 
shall I go, which way shall I turn me? ”’ and he consoles himself with the confidence he has m 
divine protection and the sustaining hope that he would win over to his side Kava Vishtaspa 





% Yasna 31, 22; 88,13, 34, 12. 8 Compare Yasne 48, 11 with 28, 4 and 45, 1 and 28, 7, 

8 Seo Fasna 30, 9, where 1t plamly stands, ‘may we then belong to you, we who (or so that we) consummate 
this renovation of the wold,” Even Spiegel has seen that tradition here cannot be relied upon, Only Darmesteter, 
as ever, remains true to 1b. Observe also Yasna $1, 2; 82, 6; 88,18, 84,14, 44, 18; 45,11; 50, 6; 51, 3 and 10. 

81 Daevarshcha khrafashtravsh mashyavshcha, Yasna 84, 5, which mentions not three but only two categories. 
Cf Yasna 81, 12 and 18, 82, 8, 9, 10, 11; 34,5, 50,8, 51,14, For unbelief, see Yasna 32,2, and on the right 
choice, Yasua 30, 2 and 81, 5. 

8 Yasna 34, 7 and 8 8 Yasna 34, 7 and 8. 
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and his entourage.®0 Itis evident that the singers merely tiansfer to the eminent personages 
of yore what they themselves purposed and experienced. 


The object of the reform to which the Gédthas testify is two-fold a purification of the 
religion coupled with the announcement of a new, more ethical theology and an improvement 1n 
the social condition by means of a progressive exchange of the nomadic and bucolic hfe for the 
more settled occupation of husbandry. With the Gathaic poet, genuinely pious man, 
ardent cultivator, and just master are only synonymous expressions. To wish to participate in 
the practice of the good religion, without cherishing tillage, 1s nothing but hypocrisy. Agricul- 
turists are the only rational people, men after the heart of Ashaand Vohumano. Suchas abide, 
but do not co-operate, with them, and follow their own profane avocations, do but promote 
Aesma or Hatred because of their folly, advance Rama or Jealousy because of their vile 
langnage, and further the interests of the daevas in general with their deceitful precepts, The 
two motives are so intrinsically united, that a social reformation arose, which was ultimately 
wedded to an ethical creed, or rather which entirely reposed on 14 from 1ts very beginnmes, 
The most primitive records witness to Zarathushimanism bemg such a combinahion. And we 
may note by the way that 1t speaks for its relative antiquity. Centuries after Alexander there 
was no call for the introduction of agriculiyre into Iran, nor need a hie of fixed domicile have 
been recommended as acceptable m the sight of God. A religious mcentive to agricultural 
pursuits belongs to hoary antiquity. But be that as it may, the Mazdareligion has ever retained 
this peculiar feature of its origin, and whether or not the dogma was subsequently accom- 
modated to other surroundings and other conditions, the. active and energetic husbandman 
remained the type of devout Zarathushtrian. The veneration and the sanctification of cattle 
common to the Indian and the Iranian have their sources in @ much anterior period. But 
its latest presentment apart, the ancient view assumed a peculiar shape in the scheme maugu- 
rated by Zarathushtra, the symbolic significance of which 1s stall misjudged by many, The 
reformers here linked themselves to the earher mythic conceptions which they attempered to 
the requirements of their credenda. 


When we reflect upon its sem1-philosophic, semi-religious tenor, the doctrine is anything 
but a poet or thinker’s transmutation of popular beliefs. It 1s a well-concerved and tolerably 
coherent system, in which the uppermost dignity is accorded to a moral God encircled by 
beings and spirits commanding homage from man and composing his divine council. But these 
celestial apparitions are too diaphanous impersonations of the permanent attributes and principal 
blessings of this Godhead to come within the purview of mythology proper. A system of this 
description cannot evolve itself gradually among a God-fearing nation, but can only be thought 
out and preached with the full consciousness of its being the best revelation from on high in 
a school of divines and sages. 


The sketch we intend to give of this system will itself furnish the most convincin g proof 
of it. Buta glance at the native country and at the origin and the founder of the Zarathush- 
trian faith must precede our outline of the reformation. 


Sea eeeereeee 


80 Fasna 46, 1 seq. 

8 See Yasna 31, 10 and 38,3. Of Aeshma and Rama tradition makes hatred and jealousy (Yasna 49; 4). The 
strophe 1s very difficult. Ithink that tot with which the fourth line begins should be referred back to you 1h the 
first line, that daeveng cannot be Nom butis Ace Plur., and that dregvato daena is an mstrumental form » Ll would 
consequently translate: — © They ereate the daeras by the doctrine of the hars’’ Compare the celebrated colloquy 
between Geueh Urne and Mazda Aksre -n Fa £8 ord fcrrl-r Fasa Sl, liccacl f,a° See cso Yasne 47, 2 
and 3.—“W rooms. aovleated cr = ond cf cura aud'ke worse Srre 9 = ye™ormed sy he car ls” 

The Kaiapans, wno are the great enemies of the pious, are not amicably disposed to tillage and attack the kine 
and her blessings by ther acts and tenets, ~ Yasna 51, 14, 
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2. Zarathushtra and his Entourage in the Gathas. 











Throughout the Avesta Zarathushtra passes for a great reformer, one to whom Ahura 
Mazda has disclosed his revelation and who communicates the same to humanity. Not less 
than the views of the learned, the reports of the Oriental and Greek wmiters differ as to the 
author of this religion, If, aceording to some he was a contemporary of Hystaspes, father of 
Darius, —- a view which has obviously resulted from confounding Hystaspes with the Vish- 
taspa of the Zarathushtrian legends, — in the opinion of others he lived six centuries prior to 
the beginning of the Christian era, while there are those who would go still farther back. 
If a few call him, a Median, a Persian, or a Medo-Persian, others declare him to have been 
a Baktrian or even a Babyloman. It 1s impossible to educe historical facts out of this medley of 
accounts; and the zaore so because Herodotus, on whom we may rely with the greatest con- 
fidence, makes no mention of Zarathushtra, 


The name itself of Zarathushtra is not easy to interpret. Whichever way it is construed 
we have to recognise an anomaly in the ‘compound word — a deviation from the rules of 
Iranian phonetics. It is unintelligible how the Greeks came by the formation Zoroastros, as 
it is against all the Oriental metamorphoses of the appellation, and the one we find im Diodorus 
is probably borrowed from Ktésias, eiz., Zathraustes, which, however, makes a nearer approach 
to the original. Semitic derivation (which has been attempted) was foredoomed to failure. It 
could not surmount the difficulty which les in the zh and which is not solved by the sugges- 
tion of Sir Henry Rawlinson who would make Zarathushtra equal to the Assynan Ziruishtar. 
The name 1s undoubtedly Aryan, but perhaps 1t belongs to a stage in the evolution of the 
language preceding the Iranian we know: hence the uncertainty of its significance % 


No wonder that the hazy incertitude of the meaning has given rise to the theory that 
Zarathushtra was no- historical personage, but purely a mythical figure, possibly an embodi- 
ment of the school or sect from which the new religion issued, or a semi-anthropomorphie 
image of the god Mithra. 


Other scholars hold rt impossible to set up anything Irke a biography of the prophet from 
the narratives bequeathed to us, and would relegate all that the younger dvesta and the later 
Persian writings relate of him to the limbo of myth, They, however, urge that that view does 
not preclude the possibility that areal prophet bearing the name once lived and taught and 
laid the foundation of the Mazdayasmian religion, There are, on the other hand, distinguished 
Orientalists,®> who, with Martin Haug at their head, consider Zarathushtra uot merely as 
a historic personality, but clarm for him, or failing that for his contemporaries and diserples, 
to some extent the composition of the Gdtkas. 


First of all to investigate this last hypothesis. Let us admit withont further ado that 
several chants in the Gathic collection are calculated to appear as the authentic produc- 
tion of Zarathushtra himself and his earliest believers. One hymn directly claims him for 
its author. It is the opening one in the Gdtha Ushtavattt (Yasna 48). The minstrel describes 
how the Deity himself came attended by Vohamaao to him and asked, ‘‘ Who art thou ? whose 
ari thou?’? Whereupon he immediately answers, ‘ Zarathushtra,’ and expresses his desive “to 
prove a stern chastiser of transgressors, a friend and a help to the righteous, and to win over 


a A Ne Ee ee eee 
%2 Kern regards Zarathushtra as a star-genzus or a hght-god and analyses the name into Zara-thushtra which 
he translates hke Windischmann by “ gold-brilhance.’”? Most scholars divide the compound into Zarath and ush tr, 
finding “‘camel”’ in the second component, which occurs also m names hke Avaracshtra, Frasaoshtra, &o,, and the 
frat i is reduced to zarat or zaradh, making of the whole “ gold camel,” or “yellow camel,” or “ camel-hearted,” or 
“ possessing bold camel.” 
3 To them belong Bartholomae, Geldner, and William Jacksom 
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the zealous searchers after the kingdom of God by means of unceasing praise and meditation of 
Mazda.” The object of the hymn ‘hes on the face of it, though it contains passages which 
have so far resisted elucidation. It depicts the call of Zarathushtra to his prophetic mission. 
He realises the enormous difficulty ef his message, butis prepared for 1ts execution. Ahura 
Mazda will vouchsafe him support, and Aramaiti will instruct him. This entire narrative, 
therefore, is reported by Zarathushtra himself. But even in the strophes where he 1s not 
mentioned — for instance, where he complains of persecution and misunderstanding and 1s at 
a loss whither to wend his way — the speaker and the prophet are identical. 


Nevertheless it does not follow that he is the actual poet. There are found arguments 
warranting suspicion. It is patent that to the singer of this hymn Zarathushtra 1s a sancti- 
fied being of bygone ages. We may not believe it, but he declares that he exsted from before 
the creation, Az all events the followmg words are put in his month in strophe 5:— 

“Thee I conceive as holy Mazda Ahura, 
Because at the creation of the world I beheld Thee first, 
When Thon didst appoint that deeds and words shall their recompense have 
For the wicked evil, happy blessings for the good.” 


Here then he is so far glorified as to have experienced this apocalypse at the first begin- 
ning of things, And this idea reeurs again. He is named in numerous passages where he 
can neither be the poet nor his contemporary. A striking instance is the celebrated dialogue 
with Geush Urva, the soul of the Kine, a personification whose significance we shall discuss 
in the sequel. Geush Urva laments over her sufferings and beseeches Mazda for a guardian. 
Mazda responds that Zarathushtra is the only protector ordained to be her lord, her Ratu, for 
he knoweth all the divine commandments. In spite of her appeal for a more puissant care- 
taker, Geush Urva has to content herself with Zarathushira,.®% 


Fancies of this description do not crop up in the life-time of a person. They are the 
result rather of his apotheosis decreed by posterity, 


In another song along with him we come upon Vishtasp, whom tradition makes his 
patron, Frasaoshtra, whom it makes his father-in-law, who both are already living, if I construe 
the passage correctly, with Ahura Mazda in heaven, “where Asha is united with Armaiti” 
(righteousness with true belief), where the sovereignty of the Good Mind prevails, and where 
Ahura Mazda tenants what we may call his Valhalla (varedemam). Vishtasp 1s counted among 
the inmates of Mazda’s house, and of the Haechataspa Spitamas, the house of Zarathushtra, 
it 18 claimed that they brought to the believers Asha (righteousness) according to the primordial 
or aboriginal ordinance of Ahura. It 1s permissible to ‘expound all this in a metaphorical sense, 
but taken all in all it produces the impression that the minstrel refers to persons now exalted to 
divinity whom he pays homage. 


Another psalm, which constitwtes a whole Gatha, and perchance is of the oldest, contains 
several allusions to the Zarathushtrian legends,%6 


It would throw much dight on the problem, if it was less mutilated and so more intelli- 
gible. Still it is plain that it sets forth that Zarathushtra had “recently” proclaimed a reward 
for the Magavans in the shape of Garo-demana or paradise. One can scarcely refraim from 
hazarding the conjecture that the Zarathushtra here spoken of is not a person, but rather an 


ecclesiastical or prophetic office. We may instance the places which deal with the gifts with 
which Zarathushtra must be propitiated 37 


Se eae 


8! Yasna 29, 8, 9. % Yasna 46, 18—19 
% The Gdtha, Vohukhehathra, Yasna 50, (See specially strophes 11 and 15 ) 9 Yasna 46, 13; 49,12; 50,6, 
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Sometimes he obviously discriminates between the holy saints of yore and himself and 
his own.® 


One would almost be inclined to discover in the three names the ideal representatives of 
the three states, the priest-seers, the rulers and the men, were 1t not that we have reasons to 
look upon the legend of Vishtasp’s kingdom as of younger date. 


The last is the only Gétha,® the claim of which to translate us directly to the times of 
Zarathushtra can be logically sustained. 


But unfortunately the greater part of it is in a hopelessly mangled condition! and is hard 
to interpret on this account, as well as because of its many obsolete words. Not more than the 
opening few strophes yield an easy sense. They display as living, besides Zarathushtra, Fra- 
shaoshtra and the eldest or the most beautiful of Zarathushtra’s daughters, — Pauruchista 
Spitami. The composition is evidently a nuptial song for the prophet’s daughter. It treats 
of her housewife’s duties and the bridegroom addresses a few words of monition to the bride. 
The Gdtha is either extremely archaic and hence hard to construe, or very posterior, which 
should account for its defective formation. I suspect the latter.2 The way in which the 
first strophe mentions Zarathushtra does not favor the supposition that here the speaker is 
a contemporary and shows that he cannot be the bard himself. Most probably it is a marriage- 
song in which holy men of antiquity are held up to imitation. 


Hence fora historical construction the texts lend but scanty support. At the 
same time positive evidence for regarding the whole as mere myth 1s equally meagre. 
We encounter names which would be borne by gods and demi-gods. But those of the kinsmen 
and the first disciples of Zarathushtra are not of this description. They may indicate mythical 
beings, but men quite as well. Most are compounds ending with asp (horse): Haechataspa 
was the ancestor, Paurushaspa was the father, of Zarathushtra, — the father is not mentioned 
in the Gdthas, — Jamaspa was his trusty friend, Vishtaspa his patron. The names sometimes 
terminate in ushtra (camel), as Frashaoshtra. Pauruchishta, the name of his daughter, may be 
an ordinary proper name, just as Spitama, the honorific title of Zarathushtra and some of his 
relations, which was latterly construed asa patronymic. Spitama, or Spitamenes,? and Vishtaspa 
are acknowledged old Persian names. Not the less can they be applied to common persons. 
Compounds with asp present themselves from ancient times in the names of deities, and 
the name of Vishtaspa’s father, Aurataspa,is one of the epithets of Apam-napat, the god of 
‘fire’ which resides in water,” the hghtning god. Maidyo-maongha, another adherent of the 
prophet’s, 13 called by a name, which, for 4 man’s, 1s highly suspicious; assuredly it sounds 
queer to be called “ Middle-of-the-moon,” or, as I should say, Fall-moon. The pros and cons 
tolerably hold the balance. But if we are here not on histonc ground, we do not also go 


nn een enna neeeeenen naan manne mn eennnnnmmmimmmcm neem CT ALA SA ana 


8 Yasna 28, 6-—8, where Frasaoshtra 1s emphatically mentioned as ‘“ the man.” 
9 Gdtha Vahishtowhti, Fasna 58 
100 Strophe 2 offers the hardest difficulties, and the most mystifying line runs — 
Kuvacha Vishtuspa Zarathushirush Sprtamo Ferashaoshtrascha. 

Are two persons named here or three? If three, what is Zarathushtrish SpitamoP It cannot be Zarathushtra 
himself, masmuch as he 1s already named m the preceding strophe and hos here refers to him It follows, therefore, 
that two men only are spoken of — note that the cha 1s only once repeated — and that Zarathushirish goes with 
Kava Vishtaspa and Spitamo with Frashaoshtra For the first, see Yasht, 18, 98. 

1 [See the beautiful metrical version in Mill’s The Gathas of Zarathushtra in metre and rhythm, p 191.—Tz ] 

2 Darmesteter sees in the last strophe a germ of the Ahunavuirya prayer, which, if 14 was correct, would make 
the song very old But I would rather aseume the reverse — the end of the hymn 1s a paiaphrase of theold prayer, 

3 Spitamenes was leader of Sogdian cavalry under Bessos, Arran, III., 28, 16, 
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beyond the bounds of tradition Not the faintest trace of a single myth 1s found in the 
Gdthas which were subsequently current in connection with Zarathushtra, There is 
no vestige in the Gdthas of his miraculous birth, his temptation, his struggle with the Evil 
Spirit, his expected apparition at the end of time The Zarathushtra of the most ancient 
records 1s in fact another than the one figuring in the younger works. Here, in general, he is 
the sublime seer to whom Mazda Ahura imparts his profound wisdom, a sort of Moses, who 
communes with the Supreme Deity asa man does with his friend, He 1s the chosen prophet. 
Occasionally he is raised toa still higher eminence He is no doubt no god or theomorphic 
man. He is not installed by the side of Ahura Mazda as the head of the mundane, as Ahura 
Mazda 1s of the celestial, economy. If he 1s appointed Ratu or spiritual champion of Gensh 
Urva, thatis only a figurative phrase to suggest that his new doctrine is the basis of a more 
humane social order , though it closely approaches the dogma of his domination of all temporal 
concerns, for already at the genesis 1t was he who beheld Mazda and received his revelation, 
To be brief, his glorification has perceptibly commenced, though 1t is yet in its undeveloped 


stage. 


The circle of lis kindred and staunch followers, so far as the Gdihas are concerned, is 
purely human. Though Vishtaspa‘ has become a king for the Gdtha poet (and as such he1is 
invariably viewed from here downwards), his realm is ethereal — Maghahya khshatra ; whatever 
its meaning, science or sagacity according to tradition, or the community of the faithful, 
according to Geldner and Jackson He 1s a Kava, which is his constant epithet and which 
primarily signified nothmg save sage or seer for a certainty. And as Kava he was also 
a poet — a fact which is explicitly stated. He belonged indeed to the Magavans, for he is 
styled the intrepid, and 1s ever celebrated as the most intimate friend of Zarathushtra and the 
defender of his following. 


Of the brothers Frashaoshtra and De-Jamaspa, who are called Hvogvas,® whatever the 
import of the term, at least the second seems to have been a minstrel also. But as to the 
enigmatic Maidhyo-maongha itis distinctly asserted that he volunteered to recerve instruc- 
tion in the canon of Mazdaism with intent to profess the creed all his life. Despite the 
circumstance that so early as in the old hymns they show hneaments, which time has somewhat 
helped fade, Ido not see why we should deny them all, excepting perhaps Maidhyo-maongha, 
historic existence. Whether this is true of Zarathushtra also is another question. Similar 
suspicions have been entertamed about persons of undoubted reality. The employment of 
the term Zarathushtra for priests so frequently in the Gdthas and even in the superlative 
degree, zarathushtrotemo, to indicate the arch-hierophant, tends to demonstrate that the 
expression stands for the persontfication of a school or denomination of priest-prophets or sages, 
who in a combined league brought about a social and religious upheaval or a general 
amelioration. But this inference 1s not absolutely inevitable. The possibility remains that 
& person Zarathushtra by name was the great reformer, the story of whose life shrouded in 
a nimbus of legends, evades successful investigation, 


(To be continued.) 


A tt tna apn 


‘ Here are the most important passages treating of Vishtaspa mostly al 
; y along with his other early proselytes : 
Tasna 28,7 ; 46,16; 51,16. The last is very noteworthy. ve : 
5 Hvogva, later hvova, is used as a family name, but may mean “ well-srtuate”’ or noble.” The daughter og 
Jamasp is also so surnamed im the Yashts. De, as used before Jamasp, 1s usually explamed by “ wise.’ For 
Maidhyo-maongha, see Yasna 51, 19. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SYSTEM OF SANSKRIT TRANSLITERATION 


Srre, — Although Oriental scholarship is far 
advanced in Hurope, and a great deal has already 
been done to present Indian lore and hterature 
in the more mmportant of the European languages, 
it is a matter of gieat regiet that no umform 
system of the transhteration of the Sanskut 
Alphabet mto Roman characters has yet been 
adapted The system now followed in the publi- 
cations of the Indian Governments whatis known 
as the Hunterian system The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal follows a system of its own. The 
International Congress of Orientalists approved 
a shghtly modified system in 1894, and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland again 
modified that system in 1896 and recommended 
its adoption by all the countries engaged in 
Oniental studies It is needless to dilate here 
upon the advantages of a umform system They 
are too well known to require any advocacy, 
much less from a man of my position and acquiie- 
ments I would, therefore, ask Has not the time 
yet come when a serious attempt should be made 
to reduce the different systems now 1m vogue to 
umfoimity, so that students may be spared the 
unnecessary difficulty they have to encounter in 
studying the different systems before they can 
read Onental publications perfectly? Personally 
Lam of opinion that 1 18 time that some Oriental 
Society should take up the work m hand and 
appomt a committee consisting of the 1.ep:esenta- 
tives of the different Oriental Societies in Euope 
and Asia, This committee should study the 


different systems of tiansliteration. and either 
choose one of the existing ones or suggest a new 
one; the latter, of course, will be an adaptation 
more o1 less of the several existmmg ones. 
I, therefore, biing this matter to the notice of 
Ouental scholais and Societies through the 
medium of this Jownal, and trust that my 
request will not be totally disregarded. 


In case this request meets with the attention 
which, I think, 1t deserves, there is one point 
which I would at once place before scholars and 
Societies. It is this In almost all the systems 
now in vogue 2,3, and T aie represented by 
t, th, dand dh, and @, &, €, and | by #, th, d, dh, 
respectively My suggestion is that 7,3, € and 
@ should be represented by t, th, d, and dh, and 
@, a, F, and @ by #, th, d, and dh, and in justifica- 
tion of this suggestion I would note (1) that 
¢ and d aie always pronounced as 7 and © in 
English and not as @ and and (2) that the aya 
letters ocem after the Z@iy ones nm Sanskrit, and 
consequently 1t 1s but reasonable thatthe diaenti- 
cal maiks should be added to the second set, 
rf, of course, 1f does not sacrifice ‘ completeness’ 
in any way. 


Syam Sunpsar Das 
Benares. 
[I staongly sympathise with the writer, but 
nearly thirty years’ experience has taught me the 


practical hopelessness of brmging about the 
reform he very properly desires. — Ep.] 





MISCELLANEA, 


A NOTE ON VIRUPAKSHA OF 
VIJAYAN AGATA, 


Tue Alampdndi plate of VirdpAksha was pub- 
hshed by Mr V. Venkayya, ante, Vol. III. p 224 ff., 
and was followed by a note in Additions 
and Corrections printed at the beginning of 
Vol V.(p v). Mr Venkayya points out that 
the Sanskrit drama Nérdyantuldsa confirms the 
Alampfindi plate im declaring that Viripaiksha’s 
parents were Hanhara JI of Vijayanagara, and 
his wife Mallédévi, the daughter of King Rama. 
The facts are these: — The plate im question 
asserts that Malladévi belonged to “the race of 
Rémadéva,” while the drama explicitly declares 
her to have been the daughter of Kmg Rama, 
ealling Virtipikeha the ‘daughter's son of King 
Rama” ; and from this Mr. Venkayya deduces that 


the lady in question was the daughter of King 
Ramachandra of the family of the YAadavas of 
Dévagiti. But I think it far more hkely that 
the plate 18 correct and the drama incorrect. 
Rémachandra reigned from A. D 1271 to 1809, 
his death occurring in the latter year, The reign 
of Harthara II of Vijayanagara began, probably, 
in 1379 A D and lasted tall the end of 1399, when 
he died. It seems quite impossible that he could 
have marnied a daughter of King Ramachandra, 
and therefore I thmk we must assume that his 
wife Malladévi, or Mallambiké, though she may 
have been “of the race of,” was not the daughter 
of, King Rama, — if Rama was identical with 
Ramachandra of Dévagiri. 


R. SEWELL. 
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IN MEMORY OF HER LATE MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA (0d. 22-1-1901) 


The bells send forth their deepest mournful tunes’ 
The hearts of millions almost stop in beating; 

The sea throws furious waves against the shore, 
As if to stop her Royal Queen’s retreatmg. 


For many millions ’tis a sacred time; 
The busiest people stop their daily calling, 

The lightning spaik goes flashing round the earth 
And tells the woild the news the most appalling. 


*Tis as if Nature’s self proclaimed to men 

In storm and thunder Lusten to the tiding ; 
“ The best of souls God’s angels take away, 

And you must stopand bravethe storms abiding.” 
No better Queen nor ever monarch was 

Than she who was the jewel of her nation; 
And never will a better ruler come 

To follow in her earthly lofty station. 


No better wife, no better mother lived 
In all her wide dominions, ruled by love, 

May Heaven grant her peace, which earth denied, 
In God’s eternal regions above ! 


H. Humsert. 
Breslau (Germany), 25th January 1901. 
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samraja saritam cha bhishanatamai rorudhyaté- 
v=drmibhi 

rodhorddhibhir atmapalanapato rajfiyas svar- 
archanam |i 

Sarvésham ayam atidussahd nu kalah 

karyastha kvachid api drigyaté na karmathéshu | 

taditkam pari jagatim paritya téjo 
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Nanu hatavidhir ar@d garjat=ittharn janinam 

stanitamukharavakyair bho hataéah kim anyat | 

divi cha bhuvi cha many néshyaté dévavrindaih 

katham api bmdi dhairyach chhokabhius 
*nuvahyah || 

Dhi dngléyasudhapayondhisamudbhitam 
muktaphalam 

Tajii sarvajanigraya prabhutaya=nanya hi 
Viktoriya | 

no bhutam na bhavshyati pryagunagaiam 
jagatyam tato 

bhimipalanabhigyabhéjanachanam 
dvitiyam dhruvam || 

Priyé priyatari kant? matt vatealyaviéruti | 
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vistrité || 


nu 


vastu 


Yasyal 1ajasavritty=tyam vasudha na sukham 
dadau | 

déyat tasyai 
avyayah} 


sada santalokadhishthanam 
H. KersHyxa Sastrr, 
Ootacamund, 23rd February 1904. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EDIBLE LOCUST. 
( Tasling Folklore ) 
BY B. ROYDU, MAHARAJA. 

Tue tutelary god of herds and flocks among 
the abouginal Tailmgs 1s called Mallanna, 
Heis a tribal god, but the long legend about 
him appears to be an allegory on the pastoral 
and agricultuial conditions of the people. In 
this legend Mallanna tends and rears herds and 
flocks, wlule his elder brothers become agricul- 
tuzists and live by tilling the land. Heisa 
princely he1o, but a bachelor and very virtuous- 
Of both heioie and priestly descent, he neverthe- 


‘ less supples the dairy produce of the world. 


His elder brothers are married, and his sisters-1n- 
Jaw dislike him, and, desirmg to banish him from 
the family, they drug him and have designs 
agaist his life He, however, sticks to the 
family, because he 1s treated with great affection 
by his younger sistgrs, who are virgins 


Aé last, Mallanna’s sisters-in-law stir their hus- 
bands against him, until one day, while his 
brothers are ploughmg im the fields and he 1s 
tending cattle close by, a quarrel arises and he 1s 
assaulted and banished by his brothers. He then 
proceeds to the woods in which he subsequently 
lives for many days, wandernmg far and wide, 
remote and friendless. 


After his banishment, his sisters-in-law arrive in 
the fields with food for their husbands, and his 
younger sisters bring rice and milk for him, but 
find him absent. Leaning what had taken place 
and that he had betaken himself to woods, the 
younger gils also proceed m the same direction 
in search for him, Filled with grief and great 
sorrow, they give way to loud lamentations, call 
for him, and search everywhere in the woods, but 
cannot find him, Atlast, when they are exhausted 
by continuous lamentations and are overcome 
with fatigue, they, m utter despair, pray to 
the gods, and in their brother’s name empty their 
vessels of rice and milk ito ant-hills and other 
holes in the earth. Then, full of grief and 
sorrow, they return home. The holy mce and 
muk thus buried becomes animated m the womb 
of the earth, and, being transformed nto the 
beautiful locusts called usurl, which are edible 
both by man and beast, flew up into the sky. 
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KASHGAR AND THE KHAROSHTHI. 
BY 0. FRANKE AND RB PISCHEL. 
PART I. 


Translated, with the permission of the authors and undey revision by then, 
from the “P) oceedings of the Itoyal Academy of Sciences of Piussiu,”’ 5th Febi ua y, 1903, pp. 184 to 196, 
6y Curistian A, Caveron. 





1. — The Chinese sources. 
By O. Franke. 


YLVALN LEVI lately stated, in an essay on the Indian writing running trom 1ight to left,! that 
S Kharoshtri, not Khaioshthi, 1s its name, and that 1t means the wnting of Kashgar, The com- 
mentary (Yim yi) to the new translation of the Avatamsaka-Siitia (Sm yi Ta fang kuang Fo hua yen 
king),? composed by Hui yuan during the T-ang Dynasty ( not earher than the 8th century A. D.), 
voutains an explanation of the name Shu- o1 Su-lé to the tollowmg effect “The coirect form of thename 
Su-lé 1s Kva-lu-shu-tan-lé, For long this country has been called by the abbreviated form Siu-lé, 
and it has become customary to substitute another chaiacter for the sound shu, Shu-lé is the name 
of a mountain of this kingdom, whence it is derived. It 1s said also to mean ‘evil nature’ and to 
refer to the disposition of the natives.” A‘a (A‘a)-lu-shu-ta(n/-lé answers exactly to the Sansknit 
wold Wharoshtra, and as Shu-lé, the contraction for it (such contractions are very fequent im 
Chinese), 1s an old name for Kashgar, Lévi concludes that ‘“ Kharoshtta means the country of 
Kashgar, and that the Kha1osht1i 1s most probably the wirting of Kashgar.’ The gloss from which 
he draws this conclusion 1s repeated word for word m Ch‘an kuan’s commentary to the Sitra 
mentioned (Bunyiu Nanypo, No, 1589), and also ina compilation by Hui hn, a native of Kashem, 
and im the continuation of ths work by Hil. All these writings belong to the Tang Dynasty, 
Bubler’s,theory that the Khaioshthi was confined to the small distiict of the older Gandhara in the 
north-west of India was conluted alieady by the discovery of the Kharoshthi manusciipts of the 
Dhammapada at Khotan, and by Stein’s discovery of numerous documents [185] in similar writing, 
on wood and leather, in places of worshp on the Niya River. Now Lévi’s discovery would piove 
not only that the Khaioshthi was the writing of Cential Asia,? as he says, but that 1t even origmated. 
in Kashgar, and took its name fiom that town. 


Let us now consider what other Chmese sources have to say about the Kharoshthi, In 
accordance with the Lalitavistara, the Buddhist Encyclopaedia Fa yuan chu lin, an origimal work 
completed in 668, mentions, as Teriien de Lacoupene already has shown,‘ 64 systems of writing, of 
which the fist is the Brahmi, the second the A (1) a-lu-sé-t‘o ; on the latter name a gloss remarks 
that 16 ‘ means in Chinese ass-lip,”6 that 1s, KAarosh{ha in Sanskrit, The same work, m descnbing 
the different systems of wuitmg, remarks, ‘‘ The art of writmg was discovered by three divine 
masters’ the most famous is Brahman, whose writing reads from left to right, the next 1s K* (z)a-lu 
(abbreviated from K‘ (i) a-lu-sé-t'o = Kharoshtha), whose writing 1eads hom right to left; the least 
important 1s Z*sang-kie, whose writing reads downwaids. Liahman and Kharoshtha hved m India, 
T‘sang-kie in China. Brahman and Khaioshtha got their systems from heaven , T‘sang-kue constructed 
his from the footprints of birds, ete.”6 Similarly the Buddlust glossary, Fan yi ming yi tsi, compiled 
in the 12th century, says, under K‘(i)a-lu-sé-t'o: ‘‘This means in Chinese ‘ Ass-lp,’ 161s the name of 
a great Rishi (Kharoshtha).” In another work on Buddhist technology, Fa Ine ngan li t‘u, compiled 
in 1607, the article on Sanskrit contams the remark that ‘There are 64 systems of writing in the 
world, the first 1s the Brahmi, the second the Aha oshthi” (K‘ta-lou-shw).? 

1 Bulletin de UV Acole Frangavse d’Heiréme Orvent, Vol IL. pp. 246 sqq — [For a translation of this article of 
M Sylivam Lévi, see Vol XXXII above, 1904, p. 79 f — Eprror, | 

4 Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue, Nrs. 87 and 88. 3 Indasche Palaeographie, § 7, 

4 Babylonian and Orvental Record, Vol.I p 59. 5 Fa yuan chu jin, chap, 9, fol, 29 r°, 

6 L oe fol 80°, 7 Fa kie ngan h t'u, chap. I. 1, 7, fol. 12 r°. 
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If Hu yuan’s information as to Kashgar were based on fact, we should of course have to 
ienounce this tradition of the Rishi Kharoshtha who invented in India an alphabet secondary in 
i1mpoitance only to the Brahmi. Certainly, 1f the history of speech were to receive [186] something 
more reliable in its place, the loss would not be great, but Hui yuan and his followers make still 
stronger demands on our credulity, Accordmg to them, the best Chinese histories, dictionaries, 
geographical descriptions, &c., would have been guilty of an act of unexampled carelessness, so far as 
Kashgar and its histury are concerned. Not one of them, earlier or later than the commentary on 
the Avatamsaka-Siitra, makes the slightest mention of the abbreviation of the name Shu-lé from 
K‘ia-lo-shu-tan-lé. 


That Su-lé is identical with the distiict of Kashgar of the present day we should learn, if we 
did not know it aheady, directly from the Eistory of the warlike expeditions of the rulang dynasty, 
which says: “ Kashgar 1s the old Su-lé, a countiy in Turkestan existing already at the time of the 
Han and T‘ang Dynasties.”8 The Annals of the Former Han Dynasty (206 B, C, to 28 A. D.) 
first mention the name ; they say: “ The Prince of Su-lé resides in the town Su-lé."® We find in the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty (25 B. C. to 220 A, D.) a fairly detailed description of the state 
ut Su-[é and of its contests with other Central Asiatic kingdoms.!0 The later chronicles partly give 
little more info: mation than that embassies came from Su-lé to China to pay tmbute, The Tang 
Annals (618-905 A. D.), which contain a longer description of the country and its habitants, say . 
“ Su-lé 1s also called K‘a-sha,” and- “The Prince (of Su-lé) bears the name P'et-shth (7) and the 
stuname A-mo-chih, he resides in the town K‘a-sheh,”11 These two names plainly point to the 
Kashgar of to-day. All the information on the subject is summarised by the Pien yi tien in its 
tieatise on Su-lé.18 In the heading of this latter, still another name 1s given for Kashgar, namely, 
[187] Shi-Le-In-li-to-d2, which Stanislas Julien renders by Sriiritat:. Htian-tsang’s Si yd ka, according 
to the French translation, remarks with regard to the name K‘a-sha that the kmgdom formerly 
bore the name Su-lé, and that this was the name of the capital, but that the correct form was 
Slu-li-k1-li-to-ti, — Sulé being a corruption.14 The same striking remark 1s repeated, on the authority 
of the Si yu ki, by the Fan yi ming yi tsi.6 The great dictionary Pei wén yiin fu also gives the name 
Su-lé, adding some other sources of information.1é 


The works which we have mentioned are standard works on antiquarian matters in Chinese 
hterature. Would it not be meredible, under these circumstances, that not one of them should make 
any mention of the important and interesting derivation of the name Su-ié from Kharoshtra, and, 
that all, without exception, should be silent as to the fact that Su-lé was the name of a mountain, 
and that another character had been substituted for the sound sku? I cannot bring myself to put 
the authority of the Buddhist commentator before that of the other works, and as long as his 
statements are unsupported by further proofs, I cannot avoid the suspicion that his etymology is 
nothing but the outcome of us imagination. The assertions of Hui yuan must certainly have been 
known to the learned authors of the Fan yi ming yi tsi, the Pien yi tien and the Pei won yim fu, but 
the fact of their not even mentioning them shows what value they attributed to them. 

As to the meaning of the word Su-ié, for which, with the older pronunciation, we may perhaps 
have to read Sulek or Surak,l? the Chinese sources give no information. We have similarly 
sounding old tmbal names from Central Asia, as K'u-le (Korek ?)38 Sha-lé (Sorak?)1® Ch'sh-lé 
a en ee es 


8 Shéng wu kn, chap. 4, fol, 19 r°. ® Tsien Han shu, chap. 96 a, fol. 20 r°, 

10 Hou Han shu, chap, 77, fol 8 v° sqq.; chap 118, fol. 16 v° sqq.etab, 11 Jang shu, chap. 221 a, fol 22 r°. 

12 “gar” according to St, Juhen (Mémoires sur les Contrées Occrdentales, Vol II p 427 note) 1s a termination 
meaning ‘town,’ to many names of places in the dialects of Northern India 

18 Pren yi tien, chap, 56, Shu-lé pn. %& Mémoires, &e , Vol. II p. 219, note 2. 

15 Wan y1 ming yi tsi, chap, 7, fol. 15 r°. 16 Pei wén yun fu, chap, 102 b, fol, 82 r°, 

1” In Tibetan the name is pronounced Shulkk See Wassilew, Buddhism, p. 55 of the German translation : 
Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha (London, 1884), p. 240, note 1. 


38 Prien y1 tien, chap, 57. 19 L, ¢., chap. 67, K‘o-p‘an-t‘o pu, fol, 1 v°. 
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(Tehirel ?), T*ie-lé (Lerek ?),20 which may be of Turk-Uigur omgin, The traveller Huan tsang, 
as noted above, remarks that the name Sy-lé 1s corrupted, and that Srikrizad: [188] is the coriect 
form. Perhaps a Sanskritist could give us some infoimation about this word 


Prof. Lévi’s conclusion that the Kharoshthi writing had been the wiiting of Central Asia, can, 
in my opinion, no more be considered as borne out by facts. I cannot add much of any importance 
to the question, but I shall at least brmg together what I have learned from the Chinese sources 
accessible to me. According to them, it 1s very doubtful if we are entitled at all to speak of one writing 
of Central Asia. The Fan y: ming yi tsi says under K‘a-lu-sé-¢'0 (Kharoshtha) : “It is also written 
in the abbreviated form K‘a-low. It is the writing of the dwellers im the Noith border districts,” 
Regarded from an Indian standpoint, this would lead us to the outskirts on the Hindu Kush, and 
to the tringes of the Karakorum and Kunlun Mountaims, in other words, to the border-districts 
of Eastern Tuikestan Whether, hke the Brahmi, the Kharoshthi originally by means of the 
Buddhist wirtings got into some of the old states on the borders of the great desert, or whether thu 
native tradition, that the district of Khotan was early seized and colonized by immigrants from the 
North-West Pafijib, is true, may remain, for the present, an open question. Stem, considermg the 
fact that most of the Kharoshthi documents excavated by him were written in an Indian language, 
and had no religious character, inclmes to the latter belief.2! Before the question can be solved, 
a translation of the works already found, and of any others that may be discovered, will be required, 
besides a thorough search in the Chinese sources It will also be difficult to decide whether the 
Kharoshthi was used in Shwu-lé first and im rts oldest form, as the fantastic etymology of Hui yuan 
might lead us to believe. Othe: and stronger proofs are necessary for this also. Still it is surprismg 
that the peculia: writing of Su-lé 1s several times specially mentioned, In the older Ttang Annals, 
we find: ‘They (the habitants of Su-lé) have the manner of writing of the Hu”’2? (We shall 
have to mvestigate the expression Hy presently.) No such remark 1s made with regard to the other 
states of Turkestan, Huan tsang describes the writing of Su-lé as follows : —~ [189] “ They (the 
inhabitants) have borrowed their letters from India, Though they have adapted and changed them, 
then general form and appearance has remained the same; thew speech and pronunciation however 
aie different from those of all other states.”23 At first sight, this description by the Chinese pilgrim 
would certainly answer to the Central Asiatic Brahmi writing better than to the Kharoshthi with its 
vounded forms, but the impression changes when one compares this passage with others by 
Hiian tsang. In his notes on the districts in the North-West of India about the Karakoram 
Mountains and the West and South borders of the Tarim basin, he speaks primerpally of the writing 
of three states with which that of the others had been more 1 less identical, These are, the writing 
of Tukhira (Tu-ho-lo, Tokharestan), of Su-lé and of Kustana or Khotan (Kiu-sa-tan-na). The first 
he describes as follows; “ The language differs now and then from that of the other states, The 
alphabet consists of 25 letters, which are combined with each other so that they can be used for all 
purposes (of expression), Their books are written n diagonal lines, which run from left to right.’ 
So here, in the West of Kashgar, at any rate, the domaim of the Kharoshthi had ended, On the 
other hand he says of the writmg of Khotan: “The letters follow the manner and arrangement of 
the Indian wmiting, Their form and appearance have been slightly changed, but the original has 
been followed on a whole. The speech, howevel, is different from that of all the other states.”25 This 
description seems to suit the Brahmi writing better still than that of the writing of Suwlé. Now 
Dr. Stein has found Brahmi manuscripts at Dandan-Utlig (north-east of Khotan) and at Hndere (east 
of the Niya River), but at the latter place only one, the rest being Kharoshthi documents ; in Yotkan 





eg nn TL SN 


2° See Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. 265 s9qq. 

2. Preuminary Report on a Journey of Archeological and Topographical Exploration in Cheese Turkestan, p. 51 sg. 

23 Kin T‘ang shu, chap. 198, fol. 17 Vv. 

28 Si yuki in Pion y1 tien Shu-lé pu, fol. 6 x°. Marco Polo also reports of Kashgar that the inhabitants of this 
country had a remarkable language (Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 169). 

% L, co. Tu-hu-lo pu, fol. 2 v. % L,o Yu-tien pu, I, fol. 6 v°. 
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(west of Khotan) coms with Kharoshthi writing were discovered.26 From this one would judge, that 
both styles of wiitimg were in use in the districts of Khotan, and, as 1t wonld seem, at the same time,27 
As to whether this holds good also tor Kashgar, and whether the two systems perhaps served different 
purposes, nothing can be decided as yet. 


Tt is a strange coincidence that south-south-west of Kashgar, between the high mountain-chains 
of the Pamur, there 1s a country which Huan tsang calls Avc-p an-t‘o, a name that St. Julien renders 
oe Ahuvanda (7)28 Ot this country, the Chinese pilgrim says ‘Its writing and 1ts specch resemble 
as u whole that of the country of K‘a-sha” (Kashgar) ,? bué the great historical work T‘ung tien by 
Tu yeu iemarks of this countiy thatit has ‘“‘also the names Han-t‘o and K‘o-lo-t‘o,30 This last 
‘lesignation would be the exact translation of the Prakiit form Khardttha, t.e. Sansknt Kharoshtha. 
In sgieement with this the T'ang Annals remark, im their description of Su-Ié: K'o-p‘an-t'o or 
Tan-t-o or R‘o-Luan-t'an (which would answer to a form Khavandha) or K‘o-lo-t‘o lies south-west of 
Swlé31 The Tung tien contmues in its deseryption: ‘The country lics between the mountain 
chains of the Ts‘ung-ling , . . it 1s bounded on the west by Hu-m: (Matotch 7),32 on the south the 
boundary 1s not fixed, on the north 1t extends to the boiders of Su-lé, on the north-west to P'an-han (7). 
Tts prmees come fiom Su-lé and have resided there for generations, The dress, appearance and 
speech of the mhabitants of this country are similar to those of Khotan, yet there are many differences. 
Then writing iesembles that of the Brahmans 53 This mdeed would seem to be a country which 
boie the name Khaidttha o1 Kharoshtha and whose writing bore a maiked resemblance to that of 
Kashgar and Khotan, The remaik of the Chmese author “ that the writing resembles that of the 
Brahmans” means nothing else than that 1t had the appearance of an Indian writing. St. Juhen, in 
hi» extract from the Sin kiang chh ho (Hydrography of the New Frontier), wWenitzfics Kie-p‘an-t'o or 
Ko-phan-tho with “Selekou or Seilek,” ¢.e. Sarikol.84 Yule has accepted this identification®> and 
Stem found zt confirmed by his observations nm Tashkurgan.36 


[191] The matter 1s not simplified by the fact that im the lst of the 64 systems of writing in the 
Fa yuan chn lin, the 2drd sounds d-sha, and that under it the explanatory note (cach system has 
such an explanation) “ Su-lé” 1s put, the system following being called “ Wiiting of the country 
Chihna (China).”5?7 As Prof. Pischel shows below, m the Sanskrit text of the Lalitavistara, Khasya or 
Khashyalrps stands before Cina as the 20th system. d-sha m Chinese would scem to be a very 
maecuiate rendermg for this; no othe: equivalent, however, comes mto consideration Whether 
considering this Chinese note together with the old form K‘a-she or K‘a-shih, the term Khashyalipe 
will have to be taken as “ writing of Kashgar,” Prof. Pischel will also discuss below, 


Finally, as .egaids “the writmg of the Zu,” of which the T‘ang Annals spoak with reference to 
Kashga, we learn very httle fiom this Chinese statement. By Au, the Chineso historians denote all 
the people of middle and western Asia, the Indians often bemg meluded Wyhe iegards it as 
probable, that, by “ Writing of the Hu,” the Uigur alphabet is meant,3® his authority for this belief 
being a statement in the Wé€n hien t‘ung k‘ao. His opimon is confirmed by the continuation of this 
wok, Sti wén hien tung k‘ao, which, in a list belongmg to the 9th century, of 56 different systems 
of writing to be found in use in the Chinese empire, puts the Hu writing apart beside the Sansknit 
alphabet, that 1s, as cither of the Brahmi o1 Nagari Nevertheless, this distinction 18 by no means to 
be rehed upon, especially if the chionicler is an orthodox Confucian, who would only designate “the 
Barbarians” by some collective term, This 1s shown, ¢. g , by » passage in the Fa kie ngan h tn, the 


er 


26 Prelimenary Report, pp 30, 37, 52 and 35. «27 Lic p. 52 

28 Mémotres, Vol, II pp 209 sq 23 L ce. K‘o-pan-t‘o pu, fol 2 v° 
20 In Pien yi tien, 1. 6, fol. 1 v°. 1 Tang shu, chap. 227, fol. 22 y°. 
42 Meniotres, Vol II. p. 123 43 Tong tien, 1 ¢, fol, 2 r°, 

%t Nouvelles dnnales des Voyages, N 3, Vol III, (1846), p. £7. 

sO Ns Fe Ve Vol I p. oslix., note 5, % Lo pli. 
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statements of which are, from other reasons also, not without value to us, The author, a beheving 
Buddhist, pictures to himself the countries of the world lymg round the T sung-ling (perhaps the 
Pamir) as the centre. The countries, Tukhara, Peisia, &c., form the Western part of this picture, 
while to the Hast “are the districts west of the Gobi, inhabited by the Hw and the Tibetans.’ India 
forms the South. “ One must not,” he concludes, ‘ regard the country of the Brahmas as a Hu- 
land, and so produce error. It 1s a great mistake to denote India by Hu. It 1s also quite wiong to 
speak of Hu-Siitras and a Hu-language ; 1t should be Sanskrit-Siitras and [192] Sanskrit-language,’’29 
It 1s, therefore, from the quoted statement of the older T‘ang Annals, not to be seen, whether the 
Uigur writing or some other 1s meant. They also leave it doubtful, if, by the Huw living in the 
districts with which we are concerned, Uigm people are meant. In the 10th century the Chinese 
name Hu-lu-zsi 1s used for the Uigurs.40 The question as to which language was most popula. in 
East Turkestan, at that time, when Buddhism flourished, that is, from the 2nd century A. D., whether 
it was Uigur or another Turkish tongue, 1s not easily decided, for the history of the West-Uigurs 
who, at that time, probably were dominant as far as the Western border of the Gobi, is very little 
known.4! Perhaps the translation of the manusciipts found by Dr. Stem‘? at Dandan Uiliq (North 
Hast of Khotan) and at Endere, in Brahmi writing, though not im an Indian language, will afford 
some light, At any rate, from what has been said it may be taken for gianted that the Kharoshthi 
(perhaps m several variations) and the Brihmi wiiting were at the same time in general use in the 
Buddhist monasteries, Whether they were the only two systems of wiiting, or, whether, later perhaps, 
the Ugur, which, as Klaproth surmises,# was introduced by Syrian Nestouans, existed along with 
them, must remaih an open question. 


2.—--The Indian Sources. 


By 8. Pischel, 


{192] The name Kharoshthi occurs in Sanskrit only once: Lalitavistara, p. 143, 17, ed. 
Rajendralala Mitra, = p. 125, 19, ed. Lefmann, Lefmann writes there Brahmi-Kharoshti-Pushka- 
rasarih, Rajendralala Mitra bas it more coriectly Brakmim Kharoshtim Pushkarasari, Lefmann 
informs me that his manuscripts have Kharoshtim, Khaloshté® and Karoitti°, but not °sktv=° In the 
translation, p, 182, Rajendralila Mitra also writes Kharoshtt, and Foucaux, Annales du Museé Guimet, 
tome VI. p, 114, translates “Vécriture de Khardchta” The Pali orginal of this passage, unfor- 
tunately, has not yet been found, In Pali the woid would sound Kha? otthi as in [193] the Ardhama- 
gadhi in the Samavayahgasutta, p. 55, and the Pannavand, p, 62, where the manuscmpts have 
Khardithi and Khardttyyi (Weber, Indische Studien, Bd, XVI. p. 899; Verzerchnis der Sanskrit- 
und Prdkyit-Handschriften deg Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, II, ti. 405, 563). Abhayadeva in the 
Samavayanga, p. 55, declares that he has nothing to say as to the 18 varieties of the Brahmi lp, as 
he has found nothmg about them (e‘atsvaripanh na dreshtam iti na darsitam) ; and Malayagin mm the 
Pannavana, p. 61, says that one must learn the alphabets from tradition, 1f one wishes to know them 
(sampradiyad avaseyah). It is therefore obvious that the commentators knew nothing about them. 
Nanakachandia in his Sanskrit translation of the Pannavana, p. 64, 1epeats the incorrect reading of 
the text Kharugti, The Pah Khardttht mght be transhterated Hharoshghi quite as well as Kharoshirt. 
The latter was undoubtedly more natural to the nnd of the Indian, as the combmation Aharoshira 1s 
formulatory. Fo. example we have, Matsyapuina, 240, 24, kharoshirabahulo rma, 242, 5, 
variharkshabharoshiranam; Agnipurana, 228, 5, varahasvakharoshtranim ; Brahmavaivarttapurina, 
82, 4, kharoshtramalisharadha ; 82, 15, kharoshtrasmiiyukia; Ashtiigasamgraha, u, 12, p. 251, 
kharoshtramahishavahanah; p. 253, khavoshtramahishavarahanyatamena; Svapnadhyaya, 25 
(Chambers’ MS. 608), Aharoshtramahishazh ; Bharatiyanityasastra, xxvi. 14, kharoshtrasvananah ; 
Te 

% Fa kie ngan h ¢‘u, chap. I, 1, fol 8r°, 0 Klaproth, Uber die Sprache und Schrift der Uiguren, p. 40. 


4. Bretschneider, Medvwval Researches, Vol. I. pp. 236 and 261, 42 Prebuminary Report, pp. 39 and 55, 
63 Klaproth, p. 58, 
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Mana, ed, Jolly, 1. 115, éeahharoshire , 31. 155, vedeas ahakhas osh{ranam ; 12, 55, svasikarakharosh- 
iranam, Yajiavalkya, i. 160, kharosh{ram, Vishnusmyiti, li, 26, Aharoshtoakahamamnsasane ; 
Indische Sprache? 2048, kharosh{ramahsshavyaghian, &e. Among the Dvandva compounds 
ushtralharam is given (Gana on Panini, II. 1v. 11 ; Ganaratnamahodadlu, II. 180). In Pah ofthe 1s 
equivalent tu oshtha as well as ushina. If therefore Kharoshina had been the name for Kashgar, as 
Levi says, p. 249, 1t could scarcely have meant anything else but e the land of the asses and camels, 
and 1t would be very strange if, m the translation of Kharégtha into Sanskmt, oshtha rather than 
ushtra had been thought of. But no manuscmpt of the Lahtavistara gives Kharoshiiim. The 
Priknt 1s also opposed to Léyi’s opmion, The Prakit grammaians teach that ushta becomes 
utta; only Markandeya gives uftha also, Fiom the Ardhamigadhi I have brought forward many 
examples for ujtu = ustra, ufliya = aushiriha, uthiyad = ushtrrka (Grammatik de: Prikrit-Sprachen, 
§ 304). If therefore the name of the writmg had been Kharoshiri, one would expect to find 
Khan 641% and Kharéitoya in the Aidhamagadhi. But the best manuscuipts have “shi and °¢thiya. 





To these lmguistic 1emarks others of a more positive nature are to be added, In the 
Lalttavistara, the enumeration of the scripts begins with Brahmi Khai oshiht Pushkarasa@rt, The fiyst 
then 1s attributed to Brahman, the third to Paushkarasidi, A Paushkarasaidi 1s mentioned in the 
Tatttiriyapritisikhya, v. 87, 38; xm.16; xiv.2; xvii.6; m the Commentary on y. 40; xiv, 3, 
[194] and in a Vaittika of Katyfyana in the Mahabhashya, 1ii. 465, and Pataiyal calls him acharya. 
It 1s uncertain whether he was paiticulaily a giammarian, as Kielhorn points out (Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XVI. p.103f). There is no doubt, however, that he occupied himself with phonetic questions, 
from which he might easily pass to the history of wnting. He is certainly an old author, A teacher 
of law, Pushkarasidi, is mentioned by Apastamba, Dharmasiitra, I, 6, 19, 7, and I. 10, 28, 1, by 
Hiranyakegin, Grhyasiitra, I. 6, 8 (1. Paushiara®), and in the Pali Canon a Brahman Pékkharasiti 
comes into notice several times (E. Muller, Journal of the Pali Teat Society, 1888, p. 57). Now it 
seems to me almost impossible that the wntimg of Kashgar should have been placed between 
Brahman and Paushkazasidi, ‘This position is rather in favour of the distinct statement of all old 
Chinese authors,“ that Kharoshtha, ‘ass-lip,” was the name of a great saint, Also, in the Jaina 
enumeration, Khardtthi and Pukkharasinya stand together, though between Bambhi and Khardttht 
are Javanahiyi and Dasaipuriya or Dasairiyi, It 1s impossible to make out the correct meanng 
of these two names. It is natural to trace Dasipuriya to DaSapura, so that here indeed the name of 
a place would stand between names of persons, However, the reading, Disdiinya with @, which is 
confirmed by very good MSS., makes the derivation fiom dagapura, dasapiira, a kind of grass, 
much more probable ; all the more so because yavandla is also the name of a grass. The writing may 
have been named so from the form of the letters. At any rate, it is noticeable that, here too, 
Kharétthi stands immediately before Pukkharasariya, : 


Analogies to the proper name Kharoshtha are found in numerous mythical proper names, such 
as Kharakantha, Kharakarni, &c,, and in such names of persons as, Kharanida, Kharanidin, 
Kharapa, Kharijaigha, Gardabhimukha, Gardabhivipita, Risabhasena. The name may be Indjan, 
and. the Chinese statement that Kharosbthe lived m India is mm itself not incredible. Perhaps we 
might even determine more definitely the district to which he belonged. In the dialectical form 
Kharaosta, the name 1s found in the inscriptions on the hon-capital of Mathura (J.2.4.8, 1894, 
pp. 5383, 586; compare 5941.). Now sta appears for shia, shiha, m the dialect of the Kharoshthi 
versions of the Asoka Edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra (Buhler, Z D.M.G. Bd, XLII. p- 130 f., 
274; Johansson, Der Dialekt der sogenannten Shdhbdzgarhi-Redaktion, IL. 17). It is also found 
in Kharamosta on Scythian coms (Rapson, Indian Cvine, p. 9, 20). Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra he 
in the extreme north-west of India, and the Iranian [195] change of sva into spa which occurs in both 
(Buhler, ut sup, p. 146, 276; Johansson, wt sup. II. 5) shows that Iranian influence was already 
prevalent there, But the name Kharaosta cannot be regarded as Iranian, Certainly khara is found 


eT ee er 
#t Compare also Weber, Indusche Studien, Bd, XXVI. p 400, note 1, 
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in all Iranian dialects, but oshtha only under the form aoshtra, which is given m Jamaspn-Haug, 
An Old Zand-Pahlam Glossary, p. 8, and should probably be read aoshta, Elsewhere m Iraman, 
lap, lav, lov and simula forms are used for “lep ” (Gray, Zndo-Laman Phonology, § 358), while in 
Indian dialects oshtha prevails (Gray, ui sup. § 458, 835), which 1s also found in Bashgali under the 
form of yasht (Davidson, Notes on the Bashgali (Kifi:) Language (Caleutia, 1902), p. 107, No, 809), 
The sta in Kharaosta however pomts to the districts where the writmg from 1ight to left, in which 
also the Avesta is written, 1s common, and here its mventor must have hyed. Kharoshtha 1s thus 
Sansknit for Kharaosta, and the Chinese tradition proves correct, 


As Fianke has shown above, the Tang Annals state that Su-1é, ¢. e. Kashgar, ts also called 
K‘a-sha. Now we find m the enumeration of the forms of writing in the Lalitavistara a Khasyalips 
or,as Lefmann has it, Khashyalipt. Khoshya® and Khasya® are varve lectiones, We have successively 
Da adalin, Khashyakpr, Chinalipr, and, 1m similar order, the Jainas have under the Mlecchas, China, 
Lhasiya, Khasa, Khasiya (Indssche Studien, Bd, XVI. pp. 832, 897 ; Verzechnis, II, un. 510). Not 
only the name Khashyalip:, but the order, which is strictly geographical, makes it probable that the 
writing of Kashgar 1s meant. In the Lalitavistaia also, immediately after Brahmi, Kharoshit, 
Pushicarasaré, come the wntings of Aiga, Vaiga, Magadha, Not only are these peoples constantly 
connected m Sanskrit literatme (Bohthngk-Roth, s.vv.), but the Jamas too place them at the top 
of the Khéttaiya (Indesche Studen, Bd. XVI. p. 397 , Verzeichnts, IL ii, 562) because geographically 
they are naghboms, If the Khatoshthi had been the wiiting of Kashgar, we should have expected 
to find 1t between Datadahp: and Chinalp. But Khishyahpi, which both by its name and by the 
Chinese tiadition 1s proved to be the witing of Kashga, stands there. Compared with this, what 
Ktesias tells us of the KaAveorpeoe need not be taken into consideration, The description of this 
people 1s such, that, even if the mythical stores are set aside, no one would credit them with the use 
of a wiitten language. 


Since the brilliant discoveries of Stein, of which he has given an account in his Preliminary 
Report on a Journey of Archeological and Topographical Exploration in Chinese Tua kistan 
(London [196] 1901), the Kharoshthi has become of the utmost mportance to Sanskritists, As the 
collections brought back by Dr. Stein are of great extent and the materials are of a very difficult 
nature, it will require much time and the combined efforts of many scholais to classify and decipher 
them successfully. Above all it 1s to be hoped that the Indian Goveinment will afford Dr. Stein 
himself leisure to draw the results of his investigations and collections ; a great service would be done 
thereby to learning. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE MODI CHARACTER. 


BY B. A. GUPTH, 
Personal Assistant to the Director of Ethnography for India. 


In the Gwalior Census Report for 1902, it is said (para. 17) that, among the written charac- 
ters used for the languages of that State, a ‘‘totally distinct character called Mom’? is 
used for hand-writing, which corresponds to the Shikasta of Persian, Mr, Bains, the author 
of the Census Report, 1891, thought that Mori was a British soldier’s version of Moors, the 
old 17th and 18th Century Anglo-Indian name for Persian cursive writing. The correct 
orthography of the word is, however, Médi, derived from méd, which means ‘‘ modification” or 
“mampulation.” Mért is a foreigner’s pronunciation of Médi, like ghérd for ghédd (horse), gitrt 
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for gédt (carriage), jhér for jhéd (tree), and so on, The Mddi Character 1s a modification of 
the Balbédh, which is substantially Dévanigari. 


During the Mayitha supremacy, the Médi Character was introduced by Balaji Avaji, 
Chitnis or Secretary of State to Sivaji, whose method of modifying the current or orthographic 
Balbidh was to mtroduce changes, based apparently on the Persian script, and to fasten 
them on to forms taken from the Telugu Character (vide Table). Balaji Avaji’s ancestors 
had accompamed the histoncally well-known pirates Siddht brothers of Janpra on the West 
Coast to Delhi, where Persian was the Court language, and in this they were well versed, When, 
therefore, Sivaj! introduced Marathi as his Court Language, and Balaji, as his Secretary of State, 
found 1¢ too slow a process fo write in the Bilbédh character, as each letter had to be headed 
witha fresh hyphen-like head-line, he cast aboui for a more quickly-written cursive script 
and invented Médt on the lines above described. This was known a8 Chitnisi Valan, valan 
meaning “shaping.” 


In similar circumstances, when the Péshwiis of Poona usurped the power of the Satara 
Rulers, they desued everything to be after their own fashion, and introduced a new valan, 
ealled the Brvalkari, after a man who slightly changed the shape of Bélayi’s letters by giving 
them a more rounded form. All over the MaharAshttra, both the Chitnisi Valan and the 
Bivalkari Valan are well known. In the schools the sample copper-plate is called krttd, and 
the school-boys adopt the Chitnisi Kitté or the Bivalkari Kitta at will, 


The modern Poona or Péshwi Brahmans, with their usual keenness for prestige, have 
invented a purely mythical tradition that the Médi Character was brought to India by 
HémAédpant, who wentto Laika with Ravana im his turban along with the ntrmdl or flowers from 
the Liigam of Siva, This is because every temple of ancient uncemented stone construction 
18 popularly called Hémadpanti, and so anything immemorial, or for which no historical account 
is ab once forthcoming, must also be called Hémédpanti, ontil the term has become one of 
reproach in the sense of gibberish or unknown. 


Thave, through my friends, made every possible search for MSS. in the Médt Character 


ALAS 


anterior to Sivijt’s time, but without success, while Balbédh MSS. before his period are quite 
obtainable. 


Bivéji could neither read nor write and dictated his orders to Balaji, who always carried 
a kalamddn (pen and mk box) tied to his waist, and had to take down the instructions in haste, 
This was the origin of the introduction of his cursive form of writing. A story im ilustration 
of its value is told in the Marath{ histories, where itis said that on a certain occasion SrvAji gave 
instructions to his Secretary to wmte a very important and long khartta or order, but Balaji had 
no time to write it down, as he had been in constant attendance on his master all the day. 
That night Sivijt asked him if the draft was ready, and, in order to avoid being blamed for 
neglect, Baliji answered in the affirmative. He was asked to read the draft, and being an accom-~ 


plished courtier he began reading from a paper that was supposed to contain the draft, Siv 


aji 
approved of 1t and gave orders to have it copied on the Aurangabid paper generally used for 
fair copies, but his mashd, or torch-bearer, 


smiled. This act was considered discourteous in 
Native Courts, and an explanation was demanded. The poor man hesitated, but was at last 
obliged to confess that BAl4ji read the long khartta from a blank paper. In the meantime, 
however, Balaji had quekly written out the fair copy; and Sivajt demanded that it should be 
read to him again and was sarprised to find that it was a verbatim reproduction of what had been 
read to him before from the blank paper. He was satisfied as to the accurate and sharp memory 
of his Secretary and expressed. hus satisfaction, The Modi Character has, therefore, nothing 
to do with Moors. exeept in so far that some of the modifications are apparently taken from the 
Persian form of the Semitic Alphabet. 
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TABLE. 
Comparative Mopirications or tur Mont Cuaracter. 

Balbédh. Médi. Badlbédh. Sod. 
(Head-lmes to Charac- (Sinicle header all (assalnes Ghaae: (Siagls heatiie nal 
ters sepaiately ) the Characters ) ters separately.) the Characteis ) 

aH q Wy o* 

a a - 

T 7? re Cy 

q i ra oy 

= o> z 7 

aT S or VW ay oa 

9 o - H 

FT % x a? 

a xt z T 

<I 3) = +4 

ca 0 x vg 

3 d a aT 

Ss Sor © y T 

S G * a w) 

oT BT < 3 

aT 4 or T x Yor a? 

q @ ° er sf 

z 2) a ae 
The chiet merit of the Médi Character consists in the addition of vowel signs, thus:— 

Balbédh. Médi, 
How FF Te [ews sk 
a a 1 a ii (There 1s no distinction between long and 


shot i and w ) 


mw nt fe at F FF (goer eas 
K Ki Ki Ki Ku Ka 


(The whole line could be written without liftmg 
the pen for the addition of the } or f°.) 


1 No change. 2 No change. 3 Change im the angular shape Z to Ge 
* Angular, 5 Note cA) supra, the change 1s 1 the position of the loop. 
8 The loep is from left to night, and not from right to left as in 2). 7 Mark the loop, 


§ Note & and EJ (d and h); the difference 1s in the rounding of the right-hand upper corner in the frst, 
§ Interchangeable with @ above. 
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Balbédh. Médi. 


eae tg gy [Teas 


Kha Kha Khi Khi Khu Khi (Note the shapes of 4 ha.) 
sow f at Ss & ae Oe OE CS 


on 


le les Li Li In La (Note the 12.) 


tow f& wt F  |[eaedete a 
Jno Jn&a Jni Jni Jnu Ini (Note that ¢ or d 1s modified to receive the 
q or 2 to form a compound letter dna.) 


= ® & & [PO 
Ke Kai Ko Kau 


In writing a continuous line gieat facility is afforded, as in the case of my own full name given 
below :— 


Roman — Balkrishna Aimarim Gupté Sashtikar. 


Balbodh—TWSRON APART YA AretAe. 


Moat — ETE UST AIA GATT 
YAVANASATAKAM : 


A HUNDRED STANZAS TRANSLATED FROM GREEK POETS. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Pu D., JENA. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXXIII., 1904, p. 830.) 

ANACREON. 
46 
fe ® twcraraae gagereay erst 
ot Wane wat ettanned Stear TeTATATAL | 
fas Fat oar at oR we shart wert 
Tae Sasa aera art II 
PINDAR. 
47 
AA TUT Ast eer Ft aeTaT | 
sraayIrszy war g aras | 


Ol, I. 177-182, 
48 


STR Gay ager Pas | 
tae vast Genet aT II 
26. I]. 35-——88, 
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49 
7 fatrRaaaraea S=aT- 
feqet ar afe gaara ca: | 
aurrateanas Tae 
qaqa & siararisa: | 


Cf. v.77; 82; 85, 92. ib, 11. 55—61. 


50 
Be: HUT Fara a wunler saafera: | 
a fe araaareaea wettaraa eta | 
4. VIII. 101—105. 
51 
Tay Fastest Tarai 
gary waar aay ear | 
saa sfaraa sat a: 
fra wy sfaara asa ® ll 


Of. ¥. 41; Subhishitam. 92; 115. Pyth, I. 191—195, 
52 


fax f& ara ar afresrarearaar az: | 
arar gq ferar eqe: ard qeafa sreaara I 


16. VIII. 185—137. 


ASCHYLUS, 
53 


Sa ANAC TTT | 
MAMA Fe WTA wfsaeaare | 


Prom. 108—105. 
54, 


sana AereaMTaaat awa | 
T gexat Poarearard raaryes Il 
55 
meq aiea cae Prat cearrrdifsae_| 
TA FAINT T FORA || 
56 
efwe: eraredife 7 cTentareass | 
Putas Taarseraassta: Il 


ab, 22.4, 225, 


16. 263—265. 


Gf. v. 643 720 1b. 845, 3460 
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57 
at AT aHMG TIE FT TATSAA | 
Tg agarat aaa, |! 
2b, 750, 751, 
58 


a gerd anaes Haha- 
vam az avaa frare | 
aa fF TeaTAA TST 

aa a ae Homa II 


Cf, v. 88; Mana IX, 5. Septem 187—190. 
59 


wre ATs Als ATA 
ware Tar frazate | 
feqadt Fass 
afata aerate II 


Persae 598-—602. 


60 
qars ayers Wert TEA: | 
seatrat Fate cata Farsitra: 1 
Cf. ¥. 23. ib. 707, 708, 
él 
rat wet freer aPaaterara a: | 
a wT Tees Heat rgraners: | 


Suppl 226—228. 
62 


wae gata + eat eat TTA | 
qa STATA Was a=qaeya: II 


Agam. 471—473. 
63 


RIANA eT faHeaseqqegeay: 
TTT Ge waeNAgar ests az | 
wats & refrar fasraer F 


geat geaat we eat aa: Masz | 
Cf. Vikram. y. 90. 1h. 790—798. 
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64 
Bet farsa ut aera 
Ssregeaty wat freeware | 
fas fe eee fear cere at 
sre fare: wer a gar ll 
Cf. v. 56; 72; Subhdshitaérn. 277. - tb. 882—837. 
seqaae Serer + Heregqrerne | 
fafa me sedhrrdife rarer ll 


ib. 1831—13835. 
66 


gery Preavate: daraferstifrae | 
anaereaa Fass aetna Il 
a Choeph. 505—507. 
sary gfatiranty srrearey wet 
fafatiatrecat sear gat eet: | 
qaead T TWeIStTSgaTa Alea: HA- 
at FT aaa Srsaqrae-geqare II 
awe THA: HAAG we Teac 
fear aeatfrd garaTetTH BeTA | 
Rrarsaf wart aaa aged gar 


aytra a Rreareararraaarareart, || 
Cf. v. 81; Bhartr. 1. 59; 615; III. 55; Katbas. LI, 204. ib. 585— 601. 


68 
aat ag drenieerardafaeaa | 
mia: wETgaTAats + APT I 
Kumen. 217, 218. 
AAT ASH Se | 
fe J ae yer strat at Praae | 
70 
ae Aan serene 
far ered STATA | 
tat qrafehrageta- 
frat foreataftt + gz Il 


Cf. Manu IX, 856 ib, 658—661, 


1b. 645-=-648, 
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SOPHOCLES. 

v1 
7 gnafearnrercraracar fra | 
Heir at RATA saree II 

72 
HEHLA TET IT PARIS | 
rane Tt aera aarafaattgar: I 

Cf. v. 56; 64. - ab. 260—262. 

aaaeay fered wet sre TA Tea | 
TSN UTA WaT THAT TATA II 

74 
NST WaT wt HST FAs TA: | 
STATI T Haar ae & EX aur: | 


Ajas 158161. 


ab. 504, 555. 


ib. 646—648. 
75 
Vara TAT ATTTT sata | 
BWATATrIARArM a AAATT TREAT II 
ib. 664, 665. 
76 
eqeaeran WAI ast FETA: | 
aar Sa fra: Beat war Feast 
1b, 679-682. 
77 
aagetad Tea aassitafer cae | 
wired TT STM Ret erent |I 
Cf. v.49 3 823 85; 92. ‘ ab. 1417—1419, 
8 
afrat aca gerade 
R e ~ 
uated fraaafaterrare_ | 
fafaeara rare withir 
aqaq wars sfrafa a: | 
Oy. Rim. VI. 8,15; Patichat, IT. 183; M. Bh. IL. 2680. Ant. 621-628. 
; 7D 
fT Rae gat awed yat azz | 


aren frqutenfirgar area: | 


ib, 703, 704. 
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80 
ara ser aa a ar RePeAyea aT 
at Te: wae weary araret crew | 
qs ay ada anad Saf sarge tl 
Test Paras dat sate Tz | 
MAPA ATTRA TEs TT TT 
Garett aye sarees | 
TPS We Aes ast a Rasa 
aaa TANTRA areaT BH Asay | 
gar a waearreyareta vier areqraa: 
ttarasag fers afet fit gaaresere | 
fe et RaaRRAT Tar aT st ae 
ATRIA HTSTE ST aT: | 

16, 882——364. 

81 
ararat orfastrear dae 
qatith catty gad nusitterecar: | 
fRear arateait a set at: Kr aera 
at carat aa Tt MPa TATA TAA || 
MII TSIM AAAS ATA 
VTATHATIT TWAT | 
aeeara: TNS Vs TATA 


nea seretasie qe carte II 
Cf. v.67; Bhartr. I. 59; 61; III. 55; Kathas, LI, 204. ib. 782—800. 
82 


al (@ fearaft seit Rararataerta | 


av fe sarset ya arraracey + afta || 


Cf. v.49; 77; 8B; 92. ie Trach. 943—946, 


Sarat wastearat Gare: areca: | 
WHAT HEAT THEA Be AT: || 
Oed. Tyr. 614, 615. 
84 
aaa gear ea crater | 
at ar area fate gat eeiqaz || 
" 1b, 1230, 1231. 
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85 
wasarsenifa srrszarye aifeat AA | 
at aT VUTAST Bara FT RAAT Il 
Gf. y. 49; 77; 82, 95. Oecd. Kol. 567, 568. 


mrgattet aq maar Sa: wRae afer af 
WUSaAT TSN ST TT | 
ata: ar fe aaeaty seraat et aaet React 


sree ioe areaaaeest AAT Tz II 
1b. 12191993. 
87 


warren ate gy Afsana ser wT 

wat ad fret aarrare 1 Sas & F Gre 

Seafarer HATUTNTITHS Fat 
Tihrarasrarteaa ser wearer set: tt 


Cf Bhaitr. ITI. 50 ; es ab. 1224-1238. 
EURIPIDES. 


88 
Papier wea aaa Fanta | 
ae gBg Hey aga: Tar eT II 
Gf. x. 68; Manu IX. 8. Med. 407, 408. 
ar f& Pater’ aera & uate | 
mrad WaaaaraMieae es II 
$0 
araTarattd Pret fared a factrar | 
7a neg afetiergra afrat Te II 
ue 
T RST AeA wa eaa=aAT- 
at VIA TST TATA | 
VAM aT AST aay: 
eranreeaad araz |) 
92 
wa + fata a 7 det 
T RATEa Wares aA_ | 
wa fe tar faey: franae- 
Gf. v.49; 77; 82; 85. ate efegyet , tb. 956—960. 
T ReMaeA wet PPre=- 
RT WTI SATA | 


Herakl. 179, 180. 


ab. 476, 477. 


Hek. 864—867. 
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wait & Wikreet a 4- 


ATA FT Tart Il 
Cf v.15. = Phoen, 8358—860. 
94 
wT Hharargsara wey ATA TT: | 
gaat aa nena ge ara ale II 
Of. Hitdp. I. 118, : ib. 489, 440. 
9 


WHat Tarts: yaa: 
eHerat ana TRatatrar Il 
serena Te ace q 
AATUUATHTAS II 
96 
mat we Tea wsartas Raa | 
qT wary: eat Ta FT Raraz || 
Chr. 9. be 12. 524, 525. 
Yat ya ea Wat T Zara a rata | 
at astizaaes are cate II 
98 
aa war awat wear we TET TAT Tz | 
Te TeTsay cata SHeleat ll 


Cf. Sakunt. y. 93. Or. 602—604, 
THEOCRITUS. 


99 : 
HT tare wea Fat PS set afrcaa | 
MT Aes Tae TT eT | 


Gy. Ram. III, 71, 5. IV, 41, 42. 
100 


saat get ae remraraattra | 
gases fast arerti a ara lI 
ait Peat Fara WITS TTT | 
WHR: THAI AWitawt Aart || 


Cf. Katharn. 575. VIII. 57—60, 


Blika 1—44, 47, 48, 50, 52—57, 60—62, Drutavilambita 59, 78, 
65, 66, 68, 69, 71—77, 79, 82-85, Jaléddhatagati 64. 


th, 469—472, 


id. 534, 535. 


88-90, 94, 96—100. : Mandéakranta 81. 
Aupacchandasika 49, 51. Prithvi 63, 67. , . 
Upajati 45, 58, 70, 98. Sardilavikridita 80, 86. 


Vamsgastha 91, 92, 95. . Sragdhara 46, 87, 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
. (Continued fiom Vol, XXXII. p. 297.) | 


Gussell Chan ; ann. 1616: ¢. ». Goozul-Khana, 
297, i, 

Gusurates ; 522, i, fontiote: 

Gusuratta ; ann. 1648: s. » Rajpoot, 572, ii. 

Gusuratte; ann. 1638: s v. Parsee, 516, ix. 

Gut ; ann. 1590: e v. Goont, 296, i. 

Git; ann. 1590: ¢ v. Gynee, 310, i. 

Git; ann. 1590: s v. Tangun, 683, i. 

Git; ann. 1590: ¢. 7. Goont, 296, ii. 

Gith; s. v. Goont, 296, i. 

Gutta Percha ; s. 7. 309, i, twice, 804, ii. 

Gutta-percha ; ann. 1868: s. v. 804, ii, twice. 

Guvab-Sindabiir, ann. 1554; 
635, ii, twice. 

Guwo Upas; 8. ». Upas, 729, i. 


Guyal ; ann. 1866-67 : «. v. Gyal, 805, ii, twice. ; 


Guyndes; ann. 1582.: 's. 0. Gindy, 285, ii. 
Guz; ann. 1785: s. ». Ghurry, 286, i. 


Guzarat; ann. 1517; ¢. ». Deccan, 233, ii; ann. 
1533 : 2.0. Raypoot, 572, i; ann 1540: 2. v. 
Lanteas, 885, i; ann..1552: a. 2A Muck, 

8. v. Jacquete, 339, ir; 

&.v. Koot, 375, ii; ann. 1616: 


13, ii; ann, 1558: 
ann. 1563: 
s. v. Siirath, 666, i. 


Guzarate ; 160, i, footnote; ann. 1525: «. 2. 


Sind, 634, i; ann. 1552: s.v. Parsee, 516, 
i; ann, 1552: s. v. Shabunder, 618, ii; ann. 
1553; 8 v, Malum, 419, i; ann 1563: »s. ». 
Koot, 375, ii, s. ». Putchock 565, i. 
Guzarati; s. y, Mort-de-chien, 449, i, 
Guzaratta; ann. 1638: s vo. Bafta, 35, ii, 
Guzelean ; ann. 1616 : ¢. ». Gooml-Khana, 297, i. 
Guzerait ; 


i, twice, s. v. Baroda, 62, -ii, twiee, x. 2 

Bhat, 69, 1, s. ». Bheel, 69, in, s v. Bombay, 
77, i, 8. v. Bora, 79, ii, 80, i, twice, ¢. v. 
Bowly, 82, iia. v. Broach, 88, ii, s. v. Cambay, 
115, i, twice, s. ». Chop, 160,1, ¢ ». Choul, 
162, ii, s ». Ohucker (a), 166, i, s. 2. Concen, 
189, ii, s.v. Cooly, 192, i, 5. po. Coosumba, 
194, ui, s. 0, Coromandel, 199, 1i,2, ». Culsey, 
216, i, s.v. Daman, 228, i, a. ». Dingy, 286, 1, 
s. 0. Diu, 246, 1i, twice, ¢ v. Dubash, 252, ii, 
twice, s. v. Dwaka, 257, ii, 8. Goozerat, 


s. v. Sindabir, 


22, ii, footnote, s.». Avadavat, 80, 
ii, 8. 0. Bahaudur, 37, 1, ¢, v. Banyan (1), 48,- 


296, ii, s. v. Guicowar, 307, i, s. v. Hilsa, 314 
ii, s. ». Jaggery, 340, ii, ¢. ». Koonbee, 375, 1, 
s. » Lar (a), 386, i, s. ». Lungooty, 400, it, 
8.» Macareo, 402, u, s. ». Madrafaxao, 406, 
hh, twice, 8. ». Mangalore, 422, i, (b), 422, u, 
s. v. Mole-islam, 440, i, s. ». Moor, 445, it, 
s. ». Moorah, 447, i, s. v. Pindarry, 538, 1i, 
s. v, Pinjrapole, 589, ii, s. v. Prickly-pear, 554, i, 
a. v. Regur, 576, i, s. v. Satrap, 602, 13, 
8. v. Sissoo, 689, 1, 8. v. Surat, 664, 1, 4 times, 
a. v. Tank, 683, 11, 684, 1, 8. v. Topeewala, 
713, u, s. ». Bahu watteea, 760, 1, 8. 2 Guava, 
803, u, s.» Jancada, 810,1, 9. v. Madremaluco, 
821, i,s. ». Mohwa,824,1, s.v.Pardao, 839, 1; 
ann, 80-90: s. ». Rice, 578,i1; ann. 1300: 
s v. Concan, 189, ii, s. ». Goozerat, 297, 1, 


- sv, Malabar, 412, i, s v. Quilon. 569, ii, 9. 2. 


Smdabir, 635, i, s. 2. Siwahk (b), 641, i; 
ann. 1330: s.v. Lai (a), 886, 1, ann. 1507:38 2. 
Bombay, 77,1; ann. 1516: s. v. Babagooree, 
32, i,s. v. Bombay, 77, 1, 9. v. Ganda, 277, 11; 
1537: s.v. Coss, 208,1; ann. 1543: 8.2. 
Mosque, 452, ii ; ann. 1554: s. ». Babagooree, 
82, i, 8. v. Goa, 290,1; ann. 1555: 8. v, 
Banyan (1), 48, ii, s.v. Bhat, 69,i; ann.1563: 
8. v. Mango, 424, 1, s. ». Tamarind, 680, 1; 
ann 1590: s. v. Milk-bush, 828, 1; ann, 
1608: s o. Deccan, 233, i1; ann. 1628: 8 v 
Mogul, The Great, 487,11; ann. 1648: 9, v. 
Avadavat, $0, i; ann. 1653: 9. 0. Bafta, 33, 
ii; ann. 1674: s. v. Oambay, 115,i; ann. 
1808; « v. Palankeen, 504, ii, s. v. Saint 
John’s (a); 591, ii, a. v. Suttee, 670, ii, 9. v, 
Thup, 697, ii; aan 1813: 8. 9. Culsey, 216, i; 

ann: 1846; a, », Qupdra, 668, ii; ann. 1868; 

8. Dv. as 80, i; ann. 1869: 4. v. Poligar, 
544, 7. 


Guaerit ; ann. 1825: s. v. Cooly, 193, fi. 
Giizerat; ann. 1320: s.v. Malabar, 412, i, twice. 
Guzerate; ann. 1525: s 2. Room, 581, i} ann. 


1587: s. v. Sicca, 688, i. 


Gazerdthi ; s. . Tank,-683, ii. 
Guzerati; 25, n, footnote, s. v. Jack, 385, 1i, 


8. v, Junglo, 360, i, 8. 0. Fank, 684, i; ann, 
1510: s, ». Choul, 168, in; ann, 1548: 2, », 
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Sind, 684, ii; ann. 1552: s. 2. Parsee, 516, i; 
ann, 1553: s. ». Jack, 338, i, sv. Puichock, 
565, i, s. . Tincall, 703, i, 

Guzerati; s. v. Dubber, 253, i, 8 % Guava, 
306, i. 

Guzurate ; ann, 1552: 8. 2. Bombay, 77, it. 

Guzuratte; ann. 1648 : s, 2. Casis, 130, i. 

Guzzarate; ann. 1511: 8. o. Opium, 489, i, 

Guazie; ann, 1784: 8 2. Guazy, 309, ii. 

Guazy ; 3. 2, 809, ii, 

Gwadir ; ann. 1556: 8. 2. Bilooch, 71, is 

Gwalere ; ann. 1610: 8. 2. Gwahor, 805, i. 

Gwili; s. 2. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwalifr ; ann, 1020: s v. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwalhir; s. v. Gwalior, 805, i, 

Gwaliar ; s. 2. Gwalior, 804, ii. 

Gwali-dwar; s. 2. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gwalier ; ann, 1616; 6.2. Gwalior, 805, i, 

Gwalor ; ¢. 2. 804, ii, 3 times ; ann. 1526; 8, 2. 
Kohinor, 375, i. 

Gwélior; ann. 1547-8: 8. 2. Siwalik, 641, ii: 
twice. 

Gwiali-pa ; s v. Gwalior, 805, i. 

Gya; & 2. Sayer, 605, i. 

Gyal ; 3.2. 805, ii. 

Gyamtso; 330, i, footnote, 

Gyaul ; ¢. 2. 309, ii. 

Gyaung ; s, 2. Namerical Affixes, 831, if, 

Gyelong ; & 2. 309, ii. 

Gyllibdar ; ann. 16838: 8. v. Julibdar, 357, 11. 

Gylong ; ann 1784: 8. 2. Gyelong, 309, 11. 

Gymkhana ; ann. 1877, 1879 (twice), 1881 
and 1888 : s, v. Gym-Khana, 310, i. 

Gym-Khana; 4. 2. 809, ii, twice. 

Gymnosophistas ; ann. 400 : 8. ¥, Buddha, 90, i- 

Gymne-Sophiste ; ann. 1753: s. 2. Buddha; 
767, . 0 

Gynaeceo ; ann. 1623: 8. v. Harem, 318, i. 

Gynee; 8. v. 310, i, 805, u, see 810, in, foot- 
note ; ann. 1882: s. ». 805, ii 

Gyngevere; ann. 1870: «. 2 Mace (a), 404, ii. 

Gypsy; ¢. 2. Dome, 249, 1, 6 2 Gudda, 306, ii, 
s v. Zingari, 749, 11; ann. 1774: 8. v. Sunyi- 
gee, 662, nu; ann. 1610; s. ». Sirky, 638, 11. 


H 


Haahi ; ann. 1309: s. 2. Sheeah, 625, i, twice. 
Habash ; ann, 930: s. v. Oojyne, 487, 1. 
Habash; ¢. ». Abyssinia, 752, i. 

Habashe; ann. 1789: s,». Hubshee, 807, ii. 


Habashi; s. ». Hubshee, 326, i. 

Habashy ; ann 1789s, ». Hubshee, 807, ii. 

Habassies; s. », Piece-goods, 536, 1. 

Habba ; s. 2 Hubba, 325, u. 

Habbim; s.v. Elephant, 794, ii (and footnote, 
twice), 795, i, footnete. 

Habbim ; s. v. Elephant, 794, ii, twice. 

Habb-ul-mushk; s ». Bendy, 63, 11. 

Habesh; ann. 1681: 8s ». Hubshee, 326, ii. 

Habessin1 ; ann. 1681: s. ». Hubshee, 326, is. 

Habet; ann. 1563: s. 7. Saffron, 589, i. 

Habib Khan; ann. 1710; s. ». Candys., 120, 1. 

Habissian ; ann. 1789: s. v. Hubshee, 807, 11. 

Habissinian ; ann. 1786: a. v. Gardee, 278, ii; 
ann. 1789: s. v. Hubshee, 807, ii. 

Haboras; ¢. 2. Elephant, 796, ii. 

Habsin; s. v. Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Habsh ; ann. 1330: s. ». Gallevat (c), 276, ii. 

Habshah; ann. 1440: s, e, Zanzibar, 746, 1. 

Habshee ; ann. 1832: 8 ». Seedy, 610, 11. 

Habshi; 8,2, Hubshee, 326, i, s. v. Jungeera, 
358, ui, 

Habshis; ann 1846: s. ». Colombo, 182, ii. 

Hachaiza ; ann, 1778:8 v. Mort-de-chien, 450, 
Re 

Hackaree; ann. 1813: s. v. Hackery, 311, i. 

Hackaries; ann. 1742: s. 2. Hackery, 310, il. 

Hackeray ; ann 1798: s. v. Hackery, 311, i. 

Hackery; s. ». 810, i andi (and footnote, twice), 
805, ui, s v. Typhoon, 722, ii; ann. 1673, 
1690, 1711, 1756 and 1780 ; 8.7. 310, ii; ann. 
1789: s. 7. Bangy (@), 46,1; ann. 1793: s 2. 
806, i; ann. 1811: s, v. Garry, 279, i, 8. 2. 
811, i; ann. 1816 : s. 2. Tiff, To, 701, 1; ann. 
1826: s.v. Bandy, 44, 1i; ann. 1829 and 
1860¢ ¢. ». SLI, i. : 

Hackin ; ann. 1678: s. 2. Huckeem, 326, il. 

Hackrees; ann. 1760; s. v. Hackery, 310, u. 

Hackum; ann. 1698: ¢. o. Hakim, 311, i. 

Hadador; s. v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Hadda-gila; s. v. Adjutant, 4, 1. 

Hadgee ; sv. 311, 1. 

Hadj ; ann, 1441: s. v. Dardga, 280, i. 

Hadramaut, ann. 1525: s.v, Sind, 634, ii. 

Haecke-wedewe; s. v. Grass-Widow, 302, i, 

Haee dost; ann. 1832: s. », Hobson-Jobson, 
819, ii, twice. 

Flafiz; s.v. Mosellay, 452,1; ann. 1811: 8.9 
Mosellay, 452, i. 

Hafiin; s. v. Guardatui, Cape, 805, i, 3 times. 
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Hai; s.v. Doa, 248, i, 

Haidar ‘Ali; s. », Ohuckmuck, 780, 2. 

Haidar Naik, ann. 1704: s. 0, Naik (b), 470, n. 

Haimero ; s. », Bendameer, 62, 1. 

Harteies ; s, ». Vedas, 734, in. 

Haizah; ann. 1778: s, », Mort-de-chien, 450, 
ii, 3 times. 

Haji; s v. Hadgee, 311, i. 

Hajy , 311, 1, footnote, 

Hayy; s. v. Hadgee, 311, 1 and footnote (twice). 

Haj]; s. 7. Hadgee, 311, 1, and footnote, twice. 

Hayjij,, ann. 880: s. ». Diul-Sind, 247, 1. 

Hayé ; 811, 3, footnote. 

Haji ; s. v, Hadgee, 311, 1 and footnote. 

Hajj: Mahk Baha-ud-din ; s, ». Banchoot, 42, ii: 

Hajj: Shariyatullah ; s, ». Ferdzee, 267, 1, 

Hajyt Yusuf, ann. 1421: s.v, Kowtow, 377, i. 

Haka, s.». Hackery, 805, in. 

Hakirna ; 8.2, Hackery, 310, ii. 

Hakeem , ann. 1837: s.v. Huckeem, 326, ii, 

Hakim; s. v. Hickmat, 8314, i, sv. Hookum, 
823, 1, s. v. Huckeem, 826, ir; ann. 1861: 8.9, 
Hakim, 311, i; ann. 1867: s, ». Sonthals, 
857, ii, 858, i. 

Hakim ; s, v, 311, i, 

Hakim; s. v. Hikim, 311, i, twice. 

Hakim ; «. v. Hakim, 811, i, s. v. Huckeem, 
826, 1. 

Hakim-al-Bahr , ann. 1346: s. v. Colombo, 189, 
ii. : 

Hakk; 8, 2, Huck, 326, it. 

Hakkary; ann, 1790. 8.» Hackery, 806, i, 

Hakm; s. v, Hakim, 811, i, 

Hakna, s, ». Hackery, 310, si. 

Hakra; s,v, Hackery, 806, i, 

Hala, ann. 1849. s, v, Babool, 38, i. 

Halabas ; s.». Allahabad, 8,1; ann. 1666: ¢. v. 
Allahabad, 8,i, 8. ». Poorub, 547, ii, ann. 
1726: #, », Allahabad, 8, i, 

Halabidu; s. v. Doorsummund, 260, ii, 

Halad; s. ». Saffron, 589,i, 

Halal ; ann, 1888 : s, v, Haldlicur, 812, i, 

Halalchor; ann. 1690: s, », Halaleore, 811, ii, 

Halal chor ; ann. 1628: s. », Halalcore, 311, i, 

Halaleore ; s. 2. 806, i, 

Halileore; s, », 311, 1. 

Halaleour, ann, 1665: », v, Haldlcore, 811, it, 
twice, 


Halal-kar ; s. v, Halilleur, 311, ii, 

Halalkhor, s, », Bungy, 99, ii. 

Halil.khor ; s. », Halileore, 311, 1, 

Halallcur; s, 2. 311, 1. 

Halavatia , «, ». Chilaw, 149, i, 

Haliwa ; s. v. Hulwa, 327, i, 

Halcarrah; ann. 1813: s, v. Hurearra, 328, i, 

Haldi; s, v. Saffron, 589, 1. 

Halt-cast ; ann, 1789, 1793 and 1809: s, 0. Half- 
caste, 312, i, 

Half cast ; ann, 1809: s. 2. Padre, 497, i. 

Half-caste; s. ». 812, i, s, w, Cheechee, 142, ii, 
8. v, Chutkairy, 169, in, 8, v. Cockroach, 175, i, 
s. v, Cranny, 212, i, s. 7. Eurasian, 262, 1, 8.9, 
Mustees, 462, i, Topaz, 714, i 5 ann, 1828 and 
1875 : 8. uv. 312, i, 

Haliastur Indus; s. 2. Brahminy Kite, 85, ti, 

Hahcore dugong; s. ». Dugong, 254, n, 

Halila; 465, n, footnote. 

Halila Asfar ; 465, n, footnote, 

Halila Chini ; 465, si, footnote, 

Halila-i-Kabuli; s, v, Myrobalan, 465, ii, 

Halilaj; s. x, Myvobalan, 465, ii, 

Halila Jawi; 465, in, footnote, 

Halila Kabuli ; 465, 11, footnote. 

Halila Zira ; 466, xi, footnote, 

Hallachore ; ann. 1768: s, v, Halalcore, 806, i 
ann. 1786 and 1788: ». 0, Halalcore, 311, ii, 

Hallalcor; ann. 1810. s, v. Halileore, 811, ix, 

Hall-Gate; s. v. Amoy, 12, i, 

Halwa; s. v, Hulwa, 327, 1, 

Haly ; ann, 1658 - s. », Sheesh, 625, i, 

Halydei; ann. 1580: ¢. 2. Coffee, 179, i, 

Ham ; ann. 1782: s, », Hong, 821, i. 

Hamal; ann, 1840 and 1877: &. », Hummaul, 
327, un. 

Hamalage ; ann. 1711: 8. 2, Hummaul, 327, 1, 

Hamaimi ; 806, 1, footnote. 

Hamath; ann. 1880: s, v. Delhi, 284, i. 
Hamaul ; ann. 1750-60 and 1809: ». v. Hummaul, 
827, 1; aun. 1818: », ». Hummaul, 327, ir, 

Hamdu lillah; 3, v, Talisman, 860, ii, twice. 
Hamed; ann. 1648. «, v, Avadavat, 30, il, 
Hamed-Ewat; ann, 1648: », y, Avadavat, 30, ii. 
Hammal; ann. 1816: s, v, Tiff, Lo, 701, i, 
Hammal ; s, ». Oumbly, 216, i, 

Hammal ; s, », Hummaul, $27, i, 

Hammar; ann, 1835: s. v, Tamarind, 680, ii, 


(To be continued.) 
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a TO OEE US PIP a PS SENT Sa vege enone 
KASHGAR AND THE KHAROSHTHI, 
BY O FRANKE AND BR PISCHEL. 
(Concluded jrom page 27.) 
PART II. 


Translated, with the pei mission of the authors and under revision by them, 
from the “ Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia,” 9th July, 1903, pp 785-745, 
by Ouristian’ A. Cameron. 


1.— The Chinese Sources. 
* By O. Franke. 


N an eaalier essay, published in the Pioceedings,! R. Pischel and I expressed our doubts as to the 
explanation of the name Shu-lé (Kashgar) as an abbieviated form of K‘a-lu-shu-tan-lé = 
Kha osht: a, given by Sylvain Lévi,m virtue of a Chinese gloss, Since then, by the kindness of Prot, Ed. 
Chavannes of Panis, I have recetved a copy of the parts of the Chinese text on which this explanation 1s 
based. I find from a perusal of them, that ou: doubts are fully justified, and that the explanation 
13 not tenable. The gloss is first found m the commentary by Hui yuan to the new translation 
of the Avatathnsaka-Siitia (Sin y1 Ta fang kuang Fo hua yen kmg ym ji), Japanese edition, 
Vol XXXIX, fase. 10, fol 121 r°, and is repeated almost word for word by Hi lin in his 
continuation of the Yi tsie king ym yi of Hu: lin, Japanese edition, Vol. XX XIX, fase. 8, 
fol, 11 r°, 

The translation of the two poitions presents no difficulty. It 1s as follows:— 

1, *The country Shu-lé, The correct name is A’ta-lu-shu-ta(n)-lé. Since early ages, 
this district has been known by the abbreviated form Shu-lé, and, besides, the correct chaiacter for the 
sound Shu has been erroneously supplanted by another one. [786] This name denotes a mountain 
in that countiy, hence its ongin, It is also translated ‘Land with bad character.’ The character of 
the people of that country 1s mdeed full of roughness and malice, hence the name.” 


2, “The country Shu-lé, This is the corruption of a Sanskrit expression, the correct form 
1s K’ta-lu-shu-ta (n)-lé, which means ‘ Land with bad chaiacter.’ The character of the inhabitants 
of this country is full of ronghness and malice, hence the name. It is also said that in this countiy 
there 1s a mountain K’za-lu-shu-ia(n)-lé, and {rom this mountain the designation has been taken,” 


In the first place, the question 1s, what is K’ta-lu-shu-ta(n)-lé or, as we read more correctly in 
the old pronunciation, A’a-lu-shou-ta-lé?2 From a phonetic pomt of view, no objections can be raised 
to this combination of sounds being taken as an equivalent of the Sanskrit expression Kharoshtra, 
but so much the more from a material one. First of all, such objections may be drawn from the 
woids of the text itself, which gives us two hints for the interpietation, Firstly, Hi lm expressly 
says that we have to deal with a Sanskrit (fan) expression, and secondly, both portions of the text 
give as translation erthe: the term wu sing = “ bad character,” or the name of a mountain, These 
assertions positively exclude the possibility of the combination K’a-lu-shou-ta-lé representing the 
word Khai oshira. For the combmation Kharoshtra, which, as Prof, Pischel has shown (p. 25 f. above), 
1s quite a common term, means simply and solely in Sanskrit “ass and camel,” but never “bad 
character.’ The Chinese Buddhists were in the habit of translating Sanskrit expressions very 
exactly, and we have no right to ascribe such caprice to them in this case, J. Halévy lately tried? 
to remove the difficulty which the imterpretation of the Chinese word presents, by regarding it as 
a transcription for the Iranian word Ahrafsira (‘‘bad”’), The Chinese assertion, however, that we 


_ 








1 [ Translated, page 21 ff , above, — Ep ] 


2 Le Berceau de? Eeriture Kharostri. feparate impression from the Revue Sémolique. 
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have to deal with a Fan, that is, a Sanskrit woid, contradicts this idea, I have already shown 
(p. 24 £ above) how particular the Chinese Buddhists were in reserving the name Fran for ‘the 
country of Brahma.” In these circumstances, it only remains for us to look for another suitable 
Sanskrit word. Such offers itself immediately, f we only adhere to the text. The combination 
K’a-lu-shou-ta-lé evidently [737] answers to a Sanskrit expression, whose first component 18 kalusha, 
that 1s, “dirty,” “unclean,” “impuie,” in a figurative sense, but about whose second half there may 
be difference of opmion, as seems to have been the case with Hui yuan, Hi lin, and their 
contemporaries, In my opinion, either kalushantara or kalushadhara has the best claim to 
consideration, The first, = “1mpure heart (having},” corresponds exactly with the wu seng of the 
Chinese; and dhara = “beamng,” which 1s found at the end of numerous compounds, could quite 
well be taken to mean here ‘bearing the character.” On the other hand. dhara 1s also “ mountain,” 
so that kalushadhara = ‘“Mountam of Sins” 1s not an mappropriate name for a mountain. In 
objection to this identification, it may perhaps be said that shu or shou does not exactly correspond 
with Sshan® or °sha®. In answer to that I would say: Among the -different ways of pronouncing 
this character show, K‘ang-hi's Dictionary, besides the sounds shw and shuo (the Cantonese shok), 
gives the sounds sung and sun which have both a nasal termination From this it follows that the 
sound shou had, or at any 1ate could have, a nasal element in the termmation ; 1t was therefore more 
fit fo. rendering the Sanskrit °sh@n° than the character sw which, accoiding to K‘ang-hi, had uo 
nasal element. Of course, the Sanskrit sound could have heen reproduced more exactly ; but as the 
first sound in the ordinaiy name Shu-lé must not be obliterated, the commentator was limited in the 
choice of characters. This remark of Hui yuan alone, that the character for the sound shu had been 
erroneously supplanted by another one, would render the whole etymology very suspicious, even 
were its defects not proved by a series of other arguments, which have been paitly mentioned by 
Prof. Pischel and myself, and will partly be more closely investigated below I have not the slightest 
doubt that the pretended contraction of Shu-lé from X’a-lu-shu-ta-lé 1s nothing but a pure invention, 
made probably with a certain purpose by Hui yuan or by somebody else. Perhaps the etymology 
might be a satire on the bad qualities of the inhabitants, who have no very favourable testimony from 
other sources. Huan tsang says of them: ‘‘The character of the mhabitants is rough and violent, 
they are full of malice and cunning, their civilisation 1s thin and superficial, [788] their acquirements 
imperfect and shallow." And Marco Polo calls the habitants of Kashgar “a wretched-miggardly 
set of people.”4 Perhaps the etymology has been invented as a counterpart to another, which, as 
mentioned already (p. 22 f. above), is Found in a note of Huan tsang’s work,® and is repeated in 
the Buddhist glossary Fan yi ming yi ts: and in the Pien yi tien; I mean the explanation of the 
name Shu-lé as a corrupted abbreviation of Shu-li-ke-li-to-ti Stanislas Julien has mterpreted this 
combination of sounds as $k t/atz, a name which has not yet been explained. Hui yuan’s etymology 
seems to me to give a hint for a solution of the riddle, Asa counterpart to the halushadhara = 
‘hearing impure disposition,’ I read Shi-li-h-li-to-t¢ as Srtkiritadhi = ‘‘ bearing the diadem of 
happmess,” Jt need hardly be said that this earher etymology has no more weight than the later, 
with the sole difference that Shu-lé or, as the Tibetans read, Shuléb, seems loss artificial as an 
abbreviation of Shi-li-Ai-h-to-ii than of K’a-lu-shu-ta-lé. Moreover, the note above mentioned 
cautiously adds to its statement a yeu, to the effect that “itseems as if” (Shu-Ié were such 
a corruption).® Be this now as it may, the important fact remains that Hui yuan and Eli lin have 
never thought of an identification of Shu-/é with a name Kharoshira. From the following we shall 
learn that all those etymologies, whatever their meaning, can be nothing but an Indo-Ohinese 
play on words, 
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3 S81 yu in, chap. 12, fol, 13 v° (Japanese edition), * Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol I. p. 169. 
5 It is doubtful, however, whether this note was added by Huan tsang, or by Pien ka, the editor of the Si yt: ki 


and contemporary of the former, or whether it is a later interpolation, Comparo St. Julien, Notice bibliogra- 
phique sur le 81 yt ki, p xxv. f 
6 Si yu ki, chap. 12, fol, 13 r°. 
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If, apart fiom all that has been said, we wished to believe that the name Shu 1é had been con- 
tracted from [ha oshira or kalushéntara or Spiluitadiu, the hypothesis would be that these fuller 
Indian names were older designations of the country, and that they had been mtioduced from India, 
or at any rate by persons acquainted with Sanskrit, Now, how do the historical sources stand as to 
such a fact? We owe our earliest mfoimation about the states of Central Asia to the Chinese 
ambassador and traveller Chang k‘1en who stayed there for about 13 years, from about 138 B.C, 
[739] and penetrated as far as Bactria and Persia, as also to the famous Creneral Pan ch‘ao who, from 
73 A. D., laboured for 31 years for the spread of the Chinese political influence to the mountain-chans 
of the Belur-tag, and played a piominent part in the wars of the states of the Taiim basin, 
The detailed repoits of these two have been used by the authors of the Annals of the Former and 
the Later Han Dynasties, and, as they aie the statements of eye-witnesses who had acquued 
a thorough knowledge of those regions and their inhabitants, they are undoubtedly the most reliable 
historical matenal that we can possibly possess. Now, in these reports, which relate to the time 
fiom the second half of the 2nd century B. C ,? the state Shu-lé plays 2 not unimportant part; it 
was indeed at that time one of the largest and most important of the states in Middle Asia, which 
numbered over 50, and whose names at that time changed almost as often as ther boundaues. 
Everywhere we find for this country only the name Shu-lé, and nowhere 1s there any suggestion of 
an older and longer designation. If such ever did exist, it must have fallen nto disuse as eaily as 
the 2nd century B. C., and must therefore have come from India centuries before. But of course it 
is ont of the question that there was so early and so close a connection between this country and 
western Cential Asia, Even if older trade relations had existed, such an intellectual connection can 
only have been brought about by the Buddhism of Kashmu and the Kabul country. which, at that 
time, had a vigorous proselytizing power. For, Shu-1é was notan old Indian colony as Khotan seems 
to have heen according to the local tradition, related by Huan tsang,? but, as we learn from the 
testimony of Chang k‘en, it was founded by the same people, which, about 150 B. C., was forced to 
the south by the Yueh-chth flying before the Htung-nu, and which then took possession of the country 
Ki-pin in North India. These people were called by the Chinese, according to a gloss of Yen 
shih ku (579-645), Sol, This very important statement is found in the Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty, chap. 962, fol. 10 v°, [740] and reads as follows: ‘The race of the Sok has extended 
far and formed a series of states, From Shu-lé to the North-West, all belonging to the states 
Hiu-siin and Kun-tu are old tribes of the Sok.19 I hope to be ablo before long to explain at greater 
length, mm a treatise on the Indo-Skythians of Central Asia, who these Sok were, and whatis imeant 
by the states Hiu-siin and Kwn-i, Here I need only say that in the Ohmese annals, the Sok appear 
as neighbours of the Wusun. 








Now, the question when this old Sok state of Shu-lécame in closer connection with India, 
may be answered by the counter-question when Buddhism was introduced into Shu-lé, Klaproth, 
in lis Tableaux Historiques del’ Asce (p. 166), remarks that “towards the year 120 A. D. the 
king of Shu-/é was dethroned by the Yueh-chih and that his subjects accepted the religion ot 
Buddha.” Unfortunately, the source from which this statement 1s taken is not given, and in the 
oldest reports, relating to the dethronement of the king of Shu-lé and the appointment of his 
relation by the Yueh-chih between 114 and 120 (Annals of the Later Han, chap. 118, 
fol. 17 x°), no mention is made of the acceptance of Buddhism. The fact, however, is not 
improbable, for Chang k‘ien, who, accordmg to his biography in the “ Han Annals” (chap. 61, 


T T'sien Han shu, chap. 93°, fol 20, Hon Han shu, chap. 118, fol. 16 v® sqq,; and chap. 77, fol 8v° sqq. and 
elsewhere 

8 S1 yii ki, chap. 12, fol 152° sqqz. 

§ T entirely agree with Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes who say that the Ki-pun of the Han-Annals means Kashmir 
(Journ. As tome VI. 1895. ‘L’Itméraire d’Ou-K‘ong’) 

10 The statement is also given in the Wén hien t‘uny k‘ao, chap. 387, fol, 20 r°, and is translated by Rénmasat 
(Nouveause Mélanges Asvateques, I, 205). 
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fol. 1 r° eqq.), must have arrived at the court of the Yueh-chth about 125 B. C., found them 
already in possession of Bactria, and over a hundred years after the division of this country into 
five principalities, they seized, as the Annals of the Later Han (chap, 118, fol 11 v°) report, 
Afghanistan, the Kabul countries and Kashmir. That the Yueh-chzh then worked specially for 
the spread of Buddhism in the North and East, we learn not only from Indian,!! but also from 
Chinese sources. In the year 2 B C., according to the “ Wei Annals,” Ts‘in (?) king nen, the 
assistant at the Court of Sacrificial Worship for the Imperial Ancestral Temples, during a mission 
to the king of the Yueh-chth learnt Buddhist Siitras. “ Thus,im China people heard (of the 
doctrine) but did not believe in 16.22 The [741] “Sui Annals” mention a Sramana of the 
Yueh-chth, named Chih ch‘an, in the years 168-188, who translated several writings for the 
Chinese, also another Sramana of the same people, named Dbarmaraksha (1. ¢. fol. 84 1°), 
who, ‘‘in the years 265-274 had travelled m the different countries in the West, and had 
brought to Lo yang (in Honan) and translated numerous Buddhist Siitras. Since then the 
Buddhist doctrine spread rapidly into the Mast.” The sendmg of Buddhist writings from 
Turkestan is mentioned by the ‘Sn Annals” (1. c.) as early as 76-88 A, D. 


Tt is, therefore, not improbable that the country Shu-lé, at the time of the enthronement of 
its king by the Yueh-chzhk between 114 and 120 B, ©, received Buddhism from them, if it did 
not possess it already; at any rate, it seems to me that this must be accepted as the latest 
period for the mtroduction of the Indian cult, The latter may have also reached Shu-l¢ by 
another way, that is, by Khotan, which, according to the legends related by Hiian isang (see 
above), seems first of all the Central Asian states to have received Buddhism direct from 
Kashmir, and to have been in closest connection with India. Klaproth (Tabl, Hist. p. 182) 
considers it as probable that Buddhism spread from thence to Central Asia, and this belief seems 
to be supported by the remark of a Tibetan history of Li-yul (=Khotan) that the king 
Vijayasimha of Li-ynl married a daughter of the king of Ga-hjag who helped to spread 
Buddhism in Shu-lik (= Shu-1é),4 According to the same work, the successor of Vijayasimha, 
by name Vijayakirti, undertook with Kamka a campaign to India.5 Taranitha mentions a king 
Kantka of Tili and Malava and says that he is not identical with Kanishka! It will be very 
[742] difficult to decide whether this same king Kanika is meant in the Tibetan work and when 
he lived, in the lst in the introduction of Taranatha’s history of Buddhism, he is placed 
considerably later than Kanishka.!? Nevertheless it is possible that if the Tibetan statement 
is trae, the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Shu-lé may be slightly different. Han 
tsang relates of Khotan that “ most of the 5,000 Bhikshus there studied the Mahayana-doctrine,’”7!8 
and of Shu-lé that there the doctrine of the Sarvastiyada school of the Hinayiina held sway,!® 
a fact which does not point to a close connection between the two places. 


nee 


ie Compare Koppen, Dre lamatsche Hierarchie und Kurehe, p. 12, Varanatha, Geschichte des Buddhismis in 
Indien, translated by Schiefner, p, 58-59 , Wasmljew, Buddhvsmus, T, p, 48-44 (German ed ) 

12 Wei shu, chap 114, fol. lv° This extract, which 18 also of great importance for the lustory of Buddhism in 
China, was first mentioned by Rémusat, Fo’ Koué Ki, p. 89, and has been frequently discussed since Comp 
Panthier, Eaamen méthodique des fatts qui concernent le Thian-Tchu ow WInde (Journ, As, 1840, p. 14) Speché;' 
Etudes sur VAsie Centrale, Pp 89. Sylvain Lévi, Notes sur les Indo-Seythes (Journ, As 1897, p 14 sqq). Specht Led 
Indo-Seythes et Vépoque du régne de Kauchka @aprés les sources Chinovses (Journ As. 1897, p 166 sqq.) Lévi, Note 
additronelle sur leg Indo-Seythes (ibid,, p 527, note 1), and Missions de Wang Hiuen-Tee dans Inde (Jour, Ag. 1900, 


p 451 sqq.) Vincent A, Smith, The Kushan Period of Indian Hustor 
: A y, in the Jom. R As, Soc, 1908, p. 24, : 
T shall give further details ag to the translation elsewhere, : oe 
18 Sui shu, chap. 85, fol. 83 v°, 


. oe Lo-rgyus-pa, fol. 443 r°, given by Rookhill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 240 
- ote p 486 y°, : 16 § Schiefner, p, 89 sq. 7 L.op 2 
ap, 12 fol.14v° The text has to == “ the most,” not “all,” as St Julien (Mémoires, &e , Vol. If p 224) 


and Beal (Buddhist Records, &e » Vol II p, 809) have translated, According to fol, 435 r° of the Tibetan source, 


the doctrine of the Sarvisti adin had also bee d i k 
ey eve n Introduced into Khotan (Rockhill, p, 289), 
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From these statements 16 may be presumed that the Skythian-Turkish people, which 
inhabited Shu-lé as well as most other countries of the Tarim basin, received the knowledge of 
Sanskrit or of the dialects spoken m North India, at any rate of the Indian writing, together 
with the Buddhist Sitras. Perhaps also some elements of culture were introduced throngh 
trade from Baktria, since already at the time of Chang k‘ien the hmghway to Baktria and 
Ferghana” led through Shu-lé. The Sanskritising of the name Shu-lé to Srikuitadhi, of which 
the Si yu ki, and that alone, informs us, was probably done by native Buddhists, learned in 
Sanskrit. Others have, as a counterpart, then created Kalushantara or Kalushadhara, But 
these etymologies, appearmg suddenly almost a thousand years after our frst mformation 
about Shu-lé, cannot of course claim any value. Wuth reference to the name Shu-lé, which will 
have to be read Sule% or Surak, I have already pomted out?! similar names of peoples in Central 
Asia, as Korek, Sovak, Chirek, Terek, 1 might also add, that, as the biography of Pan ch‘ao 
informs us, the Chimese General drove out a king enthroned in Shu-lé by the State Kuet-tsze 
(Kucha) and put a native called Chung in his place. But a gloss from The Continuation of 
the Han Annals (Si Han shu) says he was called Yiilek (Yu-lé), a name which was replaced by 
the Chinese Chung (the loyal).22 [743] Hirth also, in his treatise ‘ Uber Wolga-Hunnen und 
Hinung-nu,”’ calls attention to the Alamish names Addac and Candace, and compares them with 
the Hiung-nu names Sugdak, Ellac and Hernac.® 


We must give up the idea, as irreconcilable with all the information at our disposal, that 
the Kharoshthi (or Kharoshtri) wmtimg onginated mn Central Asia and took its name from 
a country Kharoshira there. So far as the Chinese sources are concerned, there is no trace of 
a Kharoshira country in Central Asia, and I attach no more value to the name K'o-lo-t'o, = 
Kharéttha, for a district, in the present Sarik-kol (1. ¢. p. 190) than I do to the etymologies of 
Shu-lé. That name 1s first found in the historico-political Encyclopedia T'ung tien, compiled at 
the end of the 8th century by Tu yeu, and, as J. Halévy (1. c. p. 11) believes, with regard to 
Kashgar, may have been imiroduced by Indian Buddhists, Whether it was given to the 
country on account of the Kharoshthi writing, as that French savant believes, I do not venture 
to decide, As long as we have nothing better to put in place of the Indian and Chinese 
tradition as to the naming of the Kharoshtht writing from the old sage Kharoshtha, the matter 
must rest as itis, It is to be regretted that Wassiljew could not remember the source in 
which the Buddhist legend of the first astronomer Kharoshtha is told. Wassiljew regards*4 
Kharoshtha as the Indian form of Xarustr mentioned in the chronographical history of Mekhitar 
of Aimwank. 


g,.— Tho Indian sources. 
By RB. Pischel. 


From Franke’s statements it seems clear to me that Kharoshira was never the name of 
a country. I believe that Franke 1s correct in seeing the Sanskrit kalusha in the first component 
of K'ta-lu-shu-tan-lé, and that there is much probability that the Sanskrit antara 18 correct for 
the second part. We might also perhaps suggest uitare, as a word kalushotiara, “fall of 
badness,” [744] comes nearer to the older pronunciation K‘a-lu-shou-ta-lé than kalushaniara, 
though the translation of the Chinese certainly points to antara. 


20 ‘Tsien Han shu, chap. 96%, fol, 20 v°. 31 ZL, o, p. 187. 22 Hon Han shu, chap. 77, fol. 4r°. 
8 Satrungaberichte der Konvgl. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1899, Vo). II, fase, IT, p. 257, note 1. 
% See Sohiefnor’s Tarandiha, p. 30 sqq. of the additions. 
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In the first paper I overlooked the point that the name of the writing is found not only 
in the Lahtavistara but also in the Mahavastu, I. 185. Senart reads there Brahmi Pushkarasari 
Khavosti, and remarks, p. 484, that Kharosti, xf the reading 1s correct, ‘‘can only be regarded 
as a geographical name, perhaps outside India, — judging from the form of the word.” Senart 
hers agrees with Lévi’s explanation, against which I have endeavoured to show that the 
circumstances rather pomt to our having the name of a person to deal with. Senart’s 
reading Kharostt 1s only a conjecture. Among his MSS,N. A. ©. M. and L. read Kharostri, 
B. has Kharastri. All MSS. therefore have °stri, which seems to agree with Lévi’s explanation 
of the word. Bendall has kindly looked into the Cambridge MSS. of the Mahivastu and 
Lalitavistara as well as into the MS. of the Mahavastu belonging to the Royal Amatic Society, 
and he affirms that the MSS. of the Mahavastu read Aha osiri, and those of the Lalitavistara 
read Brahmi-Kharoshti-Pushkarasarim (the oldest MS. °salim) as in Lefmann’s edition, So the 
readings Kharosiit and Kharosh{i stand opposed to each other. Bendall further draws my 
attention to the fact that in the Nepalese writing the only difference between sta and séra 1s that 
the curve in stra goes a little further to the left than in sta. Interchange of the two signs 1s 
therefore very possible. Indeed there are many cases of it in the Mahavastu. In I, 78, 14, 
C M. read sasta for the correct gastra; mI 100, 7, B, N. A. read trasteo, L. M. read trasto, C. 
read tasto, in 1. 182, 12, all MSS, have sastydgara, instead of sastryagaro, in J. 192,11, N has 
sasta for éastra ; in III. 1, 6, both MSS. have sty° for stry°; in IIT. 62, 16, instead of the correct 
asta, B. M. have éasira, In other groups of letters also, r is often found wrongly. So, in 
I. 117, 18, grotrena for gotrena ; in I. 119, 3, grotro for gotro ; m I. 224, 2, grighram for sighram ; 
an I, 364, 7, éushkra® for gushka®; in LIL. 127, 15, sthasriko for sahasiko ; in ITI. 251, 5, pragr eva 
for prag eva; m III, 829, 12, pratra for patra ; in III. 380, 2, sagrotram for sagotram, On the 
other hand, r is by mistake wanting in some variations Thus, besides in the case already 
given of stra, for example, m I. 187, 14; 138, 1, “ashtah for °rashirah ; in I 280, 16, rashia for 
rashiro; in III. 400, 2, éotriya® for grotriya®, and others. As Kharoshfi (so the MSS.) stands 
to Kharostri, so stands tshtika to istszka which are constantly interchanged in the Mahavastu 
and Lalitavistara, so that it 1s often difficult to choose between them (Senart, Mahavastu, I. 
563 to 244, 5), The readings of the MSS. therefore cannot decide the matter, especially as the 
Mahavastu MSS. are very corrupt, and all go back to one manuscript. Just the names of the 
scripts are very much corrupted [745] m the MSS. of the Mahavasta, as the varie lectiones 
show. Thus the oldest Chinese tradition always remains the one standpoint for decidmg the 
right name of the writing runuing from right to left. As to that, 1b does not matter whether 
Kharoshtha is a historical person or not. With Franke I believe that with regard to time 
ib is quite impossible to see the writing of Kashgar in the Kharoshthi. At the time of Afoka, 
as the inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra show, it was well known in Kabulistan 
and the Upper Indus valleys. But, that Kashgar had at that tame so highly developed a culture 
that its writing could affect the old culture land of Kabul and the Indus, 1s contradicted on 
every side, 


To what I have remarked in the first article (p. 25 f.) about the formulatory combination of 
khara and ushtra to tharoshira, I will here add, that Vimana, Kavyalamkéravritti, 5, 2, 28, has 
the following Siitra: \1 na kharoshiray ity ushtrakharam its pathat \\:— “One must not say 
kharoshtrau as the Ganapatha prescribes ushirakharam.” If kharoshtraw is not found in the 
Mahabharata, kharoshtram is, not ushktrakharam, 2, 51,18, as alao in Manu and Yajiiavalkya 
(p. 26 above). In the Lalitavistara, 306, 6, is °a¢voshtrakhara’, while Agvaghosha, Buddhacharita, 
18, 19, has aévakharoshtra, as most works written in verse, doubtless under the influence of the 
metre, which must also have dominated in cases like Ramayana, 6, 58, 5, Bombay ed., nagar 
agoath kharatr ushtrach. Vinally, as to sta for shiha, and sva for spa, (p. 26 £. above), let me refer 
to the rich collections by R. Otto Franke, Pali und Sanskrit (Strassburg, 1902), p. 114 and 117, 
where, with reason, particular consideration is given to the change of va unto épa. 
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CHANAKYA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLICY. 
(4th Century B. C) 
BY R. SHAMASASTRY, BA 
(Continued from p. 10.) 


EXTRACT II. 
REVENUE. 
(A) Sources of Revenue. 
1. 

The Collector-General shall supervise the following sources of income in the kingdom == 

Forts, country parts, mines, gardens, forests, quadrupeds, and traffic, 
2. 

The several sources of revenue in forts are as follows : — Tolls, fines, weights and measures, 
jails, currency, passports, excise, slaughter-houses, oils, gh?, salt, goldsmiths, commerce, 
courtezans, gambling, house-building, artisans, gate dues, religious mstitutions, and special 
taxes levied on the people called Bahirikas. 





3. 
The several items of income from country parts are the following : — 
(1) Produce from Crown lands (sita). 
(2) Taxes received in the shape of grains (dhdya). 
(3) Taxes levied for religious purposes (balz). 
(4) Taxes received in the shape of coins (kara), 
(5) Taxes on boats, ferries, and ships (tara). 
(6) Taxes on traffic (varten:, sulka, vydji, &e.). 
4, 

The several items of income from mines are the following: — Gold mines, silver mines, 
diamond mines, mines of rubies, &c., pearl fishery, coral and conchs, metals such as iron, 
copper, &c., salts and other mineral compounds derivable from mountains and other sources. 

5, 

The different varieties of gardens yielding revenue are the following :— Flower gardens, 
fruit gardens, and vegetable gardens. 

6. 

The several sorts of forests are the followmg : — Forests of beasts and elephants, timber 
forests, and forests yielding various kinds of raw produce. 

7. 

The various kinds of taxable quadrupeds are the following .— Cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, asses, camels, horses, and mules. 

8. 

The two kinds of taxable items 1m traffic are the following : — Commodities conveyed on 
Jand and commodities conveyed by water. 

Note, 

It is clear from the above that the business of the Collector-General was very onerous, and 
that though the number of taxes was very numerous, taxes that were really of profit to the 
kmgdom in those days were very few. Those taxes which were a source of considerable 
income are dealt with at length in the Arthasdsira, the :tems of hittle or no income being passed 
over with a description in one or two sentences. We will next see how these several taxes 
were collected and what kinds of taxes were levied on the several kinds of taxable things, 
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The first item of income in forts 1s tolls and fines, and Chanakya has devoted two chapters 
to the description of the modes of levying and collecting the tolls and fines. 


(B) Collection of Revenue. 


1. 


The Superintendent of Tolls shall have a Toll-house constructed near the gates of forts, the 
door of the Toll-house facing either the east or the north and with the flags of the king hoisted. 
Four or five toll-collectors shall ever be ready to register the names of the merchants coming 
there with their merchandise, They shall also register ‘who they are; whence they come ; 
what amount of merchandise they have brought and where for the first time (the) Government 
stamp-mark has been made on their merchandise or they have obtained a pass,’ In case 
of their having brought their merchandise without a pass, they shall pay a fine of twice 
the amount of the toll that is to be paid on their merchandise, Those that bring their 
merchandise with false pass shall pay a fine of eight times the amount of the toll due on the 
merchandise. 


In case of stamp-mark being effaced or pass torn, the merchants shall have to stay for an 
hour near the Toll-gate after their arrival. In case of altermg stamp-marks or pdssports or of 
passports missed or not obtaimed, they shall pay a fine of one and a quarter of panas on every 
bullock-load of merchandise they have bronght. 

2. 


When merchandise has been properly brought to the Toll-gate, the owners shall exactly 
state the quantity and value of the merchandise and call out thrice, ‘who will purchase this 
quantity of this merchandise for such and such a price?’ The purchaser shall have the mer- 
chandise for that price. I£ bidders happen to increase the value, the increased amount of the 
value, together with the toll, shall be paid into the king’s treasury. In case of the merchants 
lessening the value of the merchandise, fearing lest they have to pay a heavy amount of toll on 
it, the excessive amount realised by bidding shall be paid into the king’s treasury, or eight 
times the amount of the toll due on the merchandise shall be paid. The same rule shall be 
applied in the case in which merchandise of a good quality is sold at the rate chargeable for 
merchandise of bad quahty. The same rule shall hold good in the case of hiding the most 
precious and most valuable merchandise and selling it as that of ordinary kind for fear of 
paying a heavy toll on it. 

3. 

If a purchaser increases the value of a merchandise beyond its real value, lest it fall into 
the hands of another purchaser, the mecreased amount shall be paid into the king’s treasury, 
or twice the toll shall be paid. If the Supermtendent also takes part im hidmg the value 
of any merchandise, he shall also be punished with a fine of eight tumes the toll due on the 
merchandise, 

4, 

Much diseretion should be shown in determining the amount of toll on merchandise of 

inferior quality and of sach merchandise as deserves favourable concessions. 
5, 

Merchandise that has without permission passed the flag of the Toll-gate shall pay a fine 
of eight times the amount of toll on it, The passers-by on the road shall recognise whether 
a merchandise has or has not paid the toll on it. 

6, 
Commodities intended for marriage, presentation to kings, storage in king’s granaries, 
religious purposes, confinement of women, and ceremonials shall be let free from tolls, Persons 
“attering lies in such cases shall be subject to the punishment inflicted for theft. 
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7. 


Pergons who smuggle merchandise with that on which ‘toll has been paid and who manage 
‘to carry two sorts of merchandise with a pass obtained only upon one sort, shall pay a fine equiva- 
ent to the amount of toll due onat. Persons who, swearing by the eow-dung for their veracity, 
smuggle merchandise shall pay a fine of 3,000 panas Weapons, armour, metals, carriages, 
precious stones, grains and quadrupeds shall be sold outside the Toll-gate free of toll. Sellers 
of the above articles inside ithe forts shall pay a fine of 3,000 paras and lose the value of the 
commodities also. 


8, 


The Supermtendent of the Border shall receive one and a quarter panas as a tax called 
vartant on all traffic passing the border. He shall reccive a pana on a load ot merchandise 
carried by-singlethoofed quadrupeds, half a pana on a load earried by quadrupeds with double 
hoofs, and-one-sixteenth of a pana on a head-load. 


9. 


The Superitendent-of the Border shall do his best to restore to the owners the merchandise 
which 18 known to be carried by thieves The Superintendent of the Border shall examine the 
‘superior or inferior quahity of the merchandise coming to the border country, provide the mer- 

‘chant with a pass and seal, and send him to the Superintendent of the Toll, The king’s spy m 
' the guise of a merchant shall gather information on all kinds of merchandise arriving at the 
‘border and send the same information to the king. The king will send this mformation 
to the Superintendent of the Tolls long before the arrival of the merchandise in question at the 
Toll-gate. Then the Supermtendent shall tell various merchants on their arrival at the Toll- 
gate that sueh and such a merchant has been predicted by the king as having brought such 
and such an amount of merehandise of such and sucha nature, and that hiding 1s useless 
with a king of such prophetie power. 


10, 


Merchandise of inferior quality shall pay a fine of eight times the toll due on it if its 
quantity, &e., is concealed. Merchandise of superior quality shall all be confiscated if its 
quantity, &e., is concealed. The king should strictly prohibit the traffie of such commodities asare 
either dangerous or uselesstto the country. He should enceurage the traffic of such as are of great 
benefit to the country. He should alse see that seeds of all sorts are not easily obtainable. 


(C) Rates of Toll. 
L 


Commodities may be of two kinds, local or foreign, to be imported or exported either for 
religious or trade purposes. Commodities to be imported shall pay as toll one-fifth their value. 


2. 


In the case of flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, turnips, pepper, seeds, dried fish, and flesh, 
the toll shall be one-sixth of their value. 


3. 


fn the case of conchs, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, corals, and necklaces, the value 
and the amount of tell on them sha!l be determimed by persons who are fambhar with such 
transactions and can estimate the time, labour, and capital that are necessary for the produc- 
tion of such commodities, E 
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4, 


In the case of white garments, sds, silk-garments, arsenic oxide, asafoetida, metals, 
pigments, minerals, sandal of various kinds, raw produce of various kinds, wines and other 
intoxicating liquids, ivory, skins, woollen cloths, and carpets, the toll shall be tvom one tenth 
to one-fifteenth their value. 

5. 


In the case of coloured garments, eotton threads, sandal! eales, medicines, timber, bamboos, 
clothing made of fibre, leather, eaithen pots, grains, oils, salts, alkahes, toxicants of infemor 
quality and cooked rice, the toll shall be from one-twentieth to one-twenty-fifth their value. 


Note. 


From the above rules and regulations, it 1s clear that tolls om commodities were levied 
only when they were brought: for sale and that toll was paid only when there was actual 
sale. Oultivators and manufacturers could, therefore, carry their commodities from the places 
of production to their stores or granaries without paying any toll on them. This would 
naturally lead to smuggling and people would be clever enough to purchase commoditics far 
outside the forts and. bring them as their own and not intended for sale. To ward off this evil, 
the ancient legislators. forebade, on penalty of a heavy fine, the sale of commodities in the 
places. where they were manufactured. 

6, 


Sale of commodities shall not be carried on in the places where they had been grown or 
manufactured. Purchase of minerals and other commodities from mines shail be: pumshable 
with a fine of 600 panas. Persons purchasing flowers and fruits im gardens shall pay a fine of 
50 panas, Persons purchasing vegetables in vegetable gardens shall pay a fine of 100 panas. 
Purchase of grains in the fields where they are grown shall. be panishable with a fine of 
150 panas. 

7. 


Apart from payments near the Toll-gate of toils and’ gate-dues on all kinds of traffic 
brought for sale, all kinds of vegetable produce that seek admission to the forts, whether for 
sale or not, shall pay a pana and » quarter as atyaya, fine for unknown guilt, 


8. 


Tolls on. commodities shall generally be determined. by taking into consideration whether 
the commodities are old or fresh and where and how the commodities have been manufactured. 


(D) Weights and Measures, 
Notes. 


Coming next to weights and measures, we can easily imagine from the following rules and’ 
regulations that the revenue which Indian kings of yore realised from Government monopoly 
of weights and measures! could not be less than the revenue derived. from tolls. Traders 
were forbidden, on penalty of a heavy fine, to have their own weights and measures, whether 
they might be true or false in the sense of their being or not being equal to those of Govern- 
ment manufacture: This is not all. Traders were required on penalty of a fine to have their 
weights and measures stamped afresh every day on payment of » fixed charge for stamping. 

1t LA] this shows that there was 1eally hardly any money in circulation , where this was or is the case, the 
only way of making commercial profit or of controlling revenue is to control the weights m use, and such control 
always exists where commerce is carried on in kmd, even by savages. The merchant has hs “ weightin’’ and 
‘weight out,”’ the difference bemg his profit The king has his “royal weight” differing from the merchants’ 
weight, the difference 1s us revenue. Ti 18 all quite undeistood by those who use 1+ and sounds much worse than it 


ism practice. With a general currency m coin the processes are‘called ‘‘ difference in buying and selling price’’ 
and ‘tax ” —~ Ep | 
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i. 

The value of a dréna!® “shalt be a pana and a quarter, that of an ddhala, iths of a pana 

that of a pasta, x%ths of a pana; and that of a kutuméa, 2;th of w pana.”’ 
2. 

Measures of the same name used'm measuring liqnids shall be purchased at double the 
above rate. The value of a set of weights shall be twenty panas, and the value of a balance 
gths of the value of a set of weights. The charge for stampimg the balance every day shall 
be <4 ths of a pena. 





3. 
Negligence in havmg the day’s stamp-mark shall be punished with a fine of 274 panas. 
Traders shall pay =,th of a pane as charge for every day’s stamp-mark on their measures, 


(#) Municipalities. 
Note. 

Coming next to muncipalities and jails as a source of revenwe, we see a number of enact- 
twents forbidding, on penalty of heavy fines, various kinds of nusanvres. Accustomed as we are 
in India to modern municipalities, which raise their revenue mainly from house-taxes and tolls 
and water-rates, and rarely from fines imposed for nuisances, we should not be led to think that 
in the absence of house-taxes and water-rates, municipal revenue derived from fines for 
nuisances must be of little or no value, especially if we take into consideration the official 
oppression and suspicious treatment to which people were subjected in those days, 

1 

The Nigaraka, or the Superintendent of Fortified Cities, shall register the arrival into, and! 
departure of persons from, the city under his: charge. He shall also have a register of the 
inhabitants, giving in detail the number of males, females, their castes, gétras, names, profes- 
sions and the number of quadrupeds kept by each of them, and the income and expenditure of 
each individual. He shallsubmit a report stating the arrival of hermuis, ascetics, and pdskanidis 
ai the city. Itis his duty tosee that artisans, merchants, and. other people are, as a rule, living in 
particular localities-assigned to them. Violation of the rule fixing time and place for commerce 
shall be duly reported. He shall also make a report about such persons as are either spend- 
thrifts or of cruel nature. The Superintendent as well as the inhabitants shall make a report 
stating the arrival.or departure of guests at or from the houses of the inhabitants. Failure on 
the part of the inhabitants to observe the above rule shall be pumshable with a fine of three 
panas for a night, provided no theft occnrs- during that night. 

2. 

As 9, precaution against fire, the inhabitants are strictly ordered to cook outside the honses; 
if necessary, during the summer, to have water stored in five earthen pots kept ma row in 
front ef every house; to have im readiness axes, winnowing baskets and other instruments, and 
to remove front the vicinity of houses haystacks, straw-mats, &c. Failure to do this shall be 
punished with a fine of th ofa pana Persons whose profession requires constant use of fire 
shall live in a row wa particular locality assigned forthem The heads of families shall take 
their beds to the door of their houses or shall sit by thousands in a row on mats spread on the 
road m front of their houses. 


12 [This is of great mterest, The scales can be shown in the following ways — 


——e 


1 2 8 
vs Pana = kutumba, 6 kutumba = 1 prastha. 6 kutumba = 1 prastha, 
ss pana = prastha 2 prastha = 1 idhaka, 12 kutumba = 1 ddhakm 
42 pana = ddbuka, 1+ idhaku = 1 pana 16 kutumba = 1 pana. 
2¢ pana = dréna. 14. pana 1 dréna. 20 kutumba = 1 dréna. 


The soale 1s based on the pana of 13 kutumbas, and, taking the dia as a sér of about 96 tolas, 1t1s the scale that 
under many names and mino: modifications has been the seale for al) India m: gold, mlver; and o»pper through all 
tame to the present day — Ep,] 
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3. 


Persons that do nat go to help their (neighbours) in extinguishing the fire that has broken 
out, shall pay a fine of twelve panas. Persons carclessly causing fire shall pay a fine of twenty-four 
panes. Persons throwing dust on the road shall pay a fine of §th ofa pana. Persons com- 
mitting nuisance en roads, in bathing places, near reservoirs, temples and palaces shall pay 
a, fine of one pana. Persons throwing earcasses of animals on roads shall pay a fine of from three 
to six panas, Persons carrying dead bodies on other than fixed paths shall pay the highest 
penalty, w#z, three thousand panas. Cremation of dead bodies in other than fixed localities shall 
be punishable with a fine of twelve panas. Persons wamdermg in the streets at night for 
purposes other than midwifery, medical treatment, crenation of dead bodies, dc., extin- 
guishing fires, or without passports, shall be punished with a fine adequate to the nature of 
them guilt, 

(F) Jails. 
1. 


Puisoners who are young, old, or afflueted with dusease shall be set free on the days of full 

moon .and on the days which are assigned to ther birth-star. 
2. 

Prisoners may be released on ransom being obtained either from charitable persons or from 
the relatayes of the pmsoners, Once in a day, or once in five days, prisoners may be set frec on 
their having done a prescribed quantity of work, or on being sufficiently whipped, or on receiv- 
ing an adequate amount of ransom. 


Pmisoners shall also be set free on the occasions of the king’s aequisition of a new country 
by conquest, of installation, or coronation of princes, and on the occasions of the birth of princes, 


(G) Currency. 
Note, 


Before entering into the question of premiums or discounts charged in the days of 
Chipakya on coins of private or foreign mintage, 1t 1s neeessary to know something about the 
metals used for coimage an those days and also the proportional value between the several coins 
then eurrent, 

The proportion between the several coins, ther weight, and the amount of alloy used in 
each of them will be elear from the following table - — 
ac a re i el 


Waznée of tha Gouna Alloy Value in terms of qunqa seeds, 4. e, seeds 
: of the abrus pi ecatorvnie. 


a a a A a EE a 


1 
[" Pana soe aedll fy Copper, jy lead...) = 80 gunja seeds = +89, of a tola = approxi 


mately 2 of our modern Rupee. 


g j ee Ardhapara ais Do. «. | 40 gunjas, 

ed 8, Pada we Do. | 20 do. 
L4., Ashtabhiga s Do. «| 10 do, 
1. Masha ... a] ¢ alloy... «| 5 do. 

zi \s Ardhamisha ..| Do, va «| 22 do 

2. a a 

a4 

i=) 

~ 


8. Kakeni .. | Do 4. 4] 12 do. 
4 


Ardhakikani ../ Do. igs Pa & gunja. 
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What particular metal was used as alloy in the copper coins is not clearly siated. All 
that Chinakya says about it is, that copper coins, mdsha, &c , must contain one part of an alloy 
in four parts by weight of the metal coined. The commentator of the Arthaédstra, however, stated 
that the alloy was silver, 


Whether gold was also coined in addition to silver and copper, is a point about which the 
Arthaédstra is not quite clear. 


In Bk, 2, Ch. 19, dealing with weights and measures, the Arthaédstra refers to three gold 
pieces, mdsha = 5 gunjas, suvarna or harsha = 16 mdshas, and pala = 4 karshas It 18 not, 
however, stated whether the above pieces were current as coins or merely as weights.!8 


(H) Price of Grain, 
Note. 


It is interesting to note the price of grain in the market of those days, there being 
sufficient clue in the Arthasdst: a itself to determine this. In Bk. 5, Ch. III., which treats of the 
amount of annual salaries paid or payable to various Government employés of those days, the 
Arthaédstra states that: “ Grain may be substituted for money at the rate of one ddhaka of 
grain (perhaps rice) fora man of 60 panas per year.’ This seems to mean that an employé 
receiving 60 panas per year or 5 panas per month could be paid in grain at one ddhaka per day, 


According to the table of weights and measures, given in the Arthasdsira, one ddhaka is found 


to be equal to 50 palas or ones tolas. This, expressed in the modern Madras sér of 24 ¢olas 


weight, 1s equal to 5} sérs nearly, Accordingly, 2 Government employé received either 5 panas = 
4° British rupees or 165 sérs of grain per mensem. This makes the price of grain to be 
494 sérs per modern rupee. 


(I) Premia on Exchange, 
Note. 


According to the Arthasdstra, when the ancient kings received cash for grain sold by them or 
fines in cash, they claimed 18 per cent, as premium on the cash and one-eighth of a pana per cent. 
as compensation for the loss the Government incurred in testing the fineness or the prescribed 
standard of the coins. Whether the premium was charged on all kinds of coin mdiscrim- 
inately or only on coin issued by foreign kings and local personages is a question which the 
Arthasdsira does not sufficiently explam, but the commentator says it was charged only on 
coin of private or foreign mmtage. The claim was made up thus: 8 per cent. as ripikd,5 per cent 
as vydji, and one-eighth of a pana per cent. as pdrikshika or testing charge. 


1. 


The Superintendent of Salt shall in time recover from the contractor of salt the amount of 
money for which a lease to manufacture salt was given to him, and also one-sixth portion of the 
salt manufactured as tax. The Superintendent shall realise from the sale of the salt received ag 
tax from the contractor the value of the salt, 8 per cent. more as ripikd, 5 per cent. more as 
vydjt, and one-eighth pana per cent. as pdrikshika or testing charge on_the sale-proceeds of 
the salt. 

2. 


With regard to foreign salt brought for sale into his jurisdiction, the Superintendent shall 
receive one-sixth portion of the entire salt so imported and 5 per cent. more as trade-tax on the 
remainder of the imported salt, He shall realise from the sale of these two portions of the salt, 
thus received, the value of the salt, 8 per cent. more as ripikd, 5 per cent. more as wydji, and 
one-eighth of a pana per cent, as testing charge. 


{18 This gives a soale, 5 gunjas = 1 masha, 16 madshas = 1 karsha, 4 karshaas =1 pala. — Ep.] 
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3. 

The purchaser of the remainder of the foreign salt shall pay the necessary toll. Besides 
the toll, the same purchaser shall also pay as much compensation as is necessary to cover the 
loss the king might incur in not findmg customers for his own salt. The purchaser who fails 
to fulfil the above conditions shall be punished with a fine of 600 panas. 

Note. 

With regard to premium charged, when fines were paid to the Government, it seems that 

& premium was charged on all coin, whether of State, private or foreign mintage. 
4, 

Because of the natural wickedness of the people and because of the mutable nature of the 
minds of kings, it 1s quite just to levy rdptkd and vydi in this wicked world. The king shall 
receive on all kinds of fines 8 per cent. more as répikd and 5 per cent. more as vydy1, in addition 
to répikd on all fines exceeding a hundred panas. 


(J) Passports. 
1 


Travellers shall receive from the Superintendent of Passports a pass at one mdsha per pass, 
whenever they want to enter into, or go out of, a king’s dominions, Persons travelling anywhere 
in a king's territory without a pass shall pay a fine of 12 panas. Persons with false or forged 
passes shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas. Foreigners travelling m a king’s 
dominions without a pass shall pay a fine of 3,000 paras. The Superintendents of Pasture 
Lands shall examine passports. Pasture lands shall be instituted in places of danger. 


(K) Excise. 
1, 


The Superintendent of the Excise Department shall centralise or decentralise, as it suits 
requirements, the trade m wines, liquor and other mtoxicating drugs. Both purchasers and 
sellers of liquor in places other than fixed localities shall pay a fine of 600 panas. Liquor shall 
not be carried out of villages or cities, nor shall liquor-shops be closely situated. Liquor shall 
be sold only in such quantities as are not likely to cause workmen to be careless in ther work, 
loss of temper im good people (aryas) and excitement or fury in enthusiasts. In such cases, 14 
shall either be issued only 1 moderate quantities, or they shall be made to drink in the shop 
itself,14 

2. 

Persons coming to liquor-shops with anything wrongly obtained by them shall be arrested 
outside the shops. Likewise shall spendthrifts be seized outside the shops. The price of liquor, 
fresh or old, shall never be enhanced, nor shall old and injurious liquor be sold. Such liquor 
shall be given free of charge to coolies and slaves, or to horses and pigs, 


3. 

Liquor-shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, furnished with cots and chairs. 
The drinking places shall possess such comforts as changing seasons require, always having 
garlands of flowers, svent and perfumes. The spies stationed in the liquor-shops should do 
their best to know whether the expenditure incurred by various persons m the shop is natural 
or unnatural, They should also mark fresh customers. Liquor-dealers shall be held respon- 
sible for the safety of the jewellery of persons who fall asleep in the shops in consequence of 
intoxication. They shall otherwise pay as much fine as the loss of Jewellery is calculated. te cost, 
The dealers shall also do their best to understand the dispomtion, manners, and behaviour of 
men that with their beautiful mistresses fall asleep m closed rooms in consequence of 
intoxication. 


1¢ [An inetance of ancient “on” and “ off” heenses. — Ep.] 
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Note. 


After explaining the various processes of manufacturing different kinds of wine and liquor, 
Chayakya goes on to lay down some rules restricting the sale of foreign liquor. 


4, 


Foreign liquor shall pay 5 per cent. toll on the sale. The Superintendent shall also receive 
5 per cent. more as vydjt on the sale-proceeds of foreign liquor. By taking into consideration 
the tax, the toll, and the vydjz which foreign liquor-dealers have paid to the Government, the 
Superintendent shall determine the amount of compensation which they have to pay to the 
Government to make up the loss in the sale of local produce. 


(i) The Slaughter-house, 


1. 

The Superintendent of Sl!anghter-houses shall punish with a fine of 3,000 panas those who 
kill beasts that have been declared to be under State protection, andthe same punishment shall 
be dealt in the case of slaughtering, caging, or molesting the bids, fish, and various quadrupeds 
living in reserved State forests. The Superintendent shall receive one-sixth portion of the 
beasts that are being taken for slanghter. He shall receive one-tenth portion of the birds and 
fish slaughtered or to be slaughtered. 

2. 

Such living animals as birds and deer thus taken by the Superintendent shall be let free in 
the reserved State forests. The Superintendent shall forbid, on penalty of a fine of 1,000 panas, 
the slaughter or molestation of the followmg animals:—Elephants and horses hving im the seas 
and oceans, fishes having the form of man, bulls, asses, all kinds of fish in tanks, lakes and 
rivers, and birds such as heron, &c. 

3. 

Butchers shall sell fresh and boneloss flesh of animals that have just been killed. With 
regard to bony flesh, they shall give towards compensation as much more flesh as is equivalent 
to the weight of the bone. False balance shall be pumshable with a fine of eight times the value 
of the flesh sold by 1t. The calf, the bull, and the cow shall not be slaughtered. The slaughter 
of these shall be punished with a fine of 50 panas. The same fine shall be meted out to those 
who kill animals with unnecessary pain, 


Rotten flesh, flesh with bad smell, and the flesh of animals that have died suddenly shall 
never be sold, Wild beasts, quadrupeds such as deer, elephants, &c., and fish may be killed or 
caged, provided that they are not living in State reserves of forests, 

‘(M) Oil. 
Note. 

It was the duty of the Superintendent of Agriculture to gather not only various kinds of 

agricultural produce but different sorts of oil-seeds, both from the Crown and private land. 


Qut of the oil extracted from the oil-seeds thus gathered, such quantity of oil as was necessary 
for use in the palace was stored and the rest sold. 


(N) Butter. 
Note. 


It wasthe duty of the Superintendent of the State Cows to attend to the affairs of State 
cattle. He had to receive and remit to the king's store-house or treasury the quantity of gh#5 
collected, and also the miscellaneous income from the sale of cattle, milk, wool, &c. 


46 [Butter clarified by boing and so preserved.— Ep.] 
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For a hundred cattle composed of an equal number of old cows, mulch cows, pregnant 
cows, bulls, and calves which a herdsman had to rear with proper care, he had to pay to the 
king 8 vardkas or 229 sérs of ght per annum. 


The Superintendent of Cows had also to supervise the operation of shearing the sheep once 
in six months and to send the wool to the store-house of the king. 


Though the rules laid down by Chinakya with regard to the classification, branding, 
grazing, milking, &e., of the cows, sheep, &c., are interesting, they are not included here for 
want of space. 


(O) Sait. 
Note. 


The manufacture of sali was a Government monopoly. It was sometimes manufactured by 
Government agency and was often leased out to private contractors according to the convenience 
of the king. 1t has been already shown that soon after the crystallization of salt out of sea-water, 
it was the duty of the Superintendent of Salt to recover the value of the lease agreed upon, 
together with one-sixth portion of the salt manufactured. 


(P) Goldsmiths. 
Note, 


Goldsmiths were regarded as the most dishonest of people, given to open robbery, They 
were not, therefore, allowed, im the days of Chanakya, to set up their shops wherever they 
pleased. It was the duty of the Superintendent of Gold-work to have goldsmiths’ shops opened 
in one or more fixed localities and supervise the working of gold and silver jewels for the king 
and the people alike. The rules prescribed by Chinakya with regard to various kinds of orna- 
mental work, the loss of gold resulting from the various kinds of operations and melting, the 
payment which goldsmiths had to receive for the work they did, and the punishments for 
fraudulent proceedings, are all very interesting and require more space than is now possible. 


(Q) Commerce. 
1 


It is the daty of the Superintendent of Commerce to distinguish between inferior and 
superior kinds of commodities, and to fix the rate at which they are to be sold, by taking ito 
consideration the demand and sapply of the commodities, their growth ether in land or water, 
their conveyance either by land or water, the nature of their production and distribution, and 
the labour and capital spent in manufacturing them, 


2. 


He shall restrict to one market the sale of such commodities as are of constant supply and 
thereby raise the rate of their price, If the demand for them is still not affected, he shall 
enhance the rate still more, Commodities of local manufacture shall be sold in one or more 
fixed places and those imported in many markets. This restriction shall, however, be made 
dependent on the convenience of the people. 


3. 


Such large profits as are rnimous to the people shall be abandoned. No restriction shall be 
imposed on the supply of such commodities as are constantly demanded, nor shall their sale be 
confined to one market Such of the king’s commerce as is not restricted to one market may be 


sold by Government merchants at a fixed rate, they being bound, however, 
? ) Oo pa 
for the loss that might occur in such pedlary, pay compensation 
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(BR) Taxes on the Sale of Commodities, 
x, 


The Superintendent, of Commerce shall receive for the Government one-sixteenth of 
those commodities which are sold by cubical measure; one-twentieth of those which are sold 
by weighing in balance, and one-eleventh of those which are sold by computation. 


2. 


Merchants dealing with the king’s commerce shall put the sale-proceeds in a locked 
wooden box with a small opening left in its upper part, They shall hand over the charge of 
this box, together with the balance, weights and measures, to the Superintendent of Commerce 
when the eighth division of the day-time has struck. They shall also state how much has been 
sold and how much 1s 1n stock. 


(8) Sale of Imported Commodities, 
1. 


With regard to the commerce of commodities imported into the kingdom, the Superinten- 
dent shall consider the demand, supply and price of such commodities and see whether there 
can be left any margin for profit after the following charges are met on the commodities : — 

(1) Toll (sulka). : 
(2) Road Cess (cartant). 
(3) Conveyance Cess (dtivdhika). 
(4) Duty payable at Military Stations (gulma-déya). 
(5) Ferry Charges (tara-déya). 
(6) Payments and provisions to coolies (éhakia). 
- (7) The portion payable to the king (bhdga). 
2. 


If he finds no profit, he shall arrange for a reasonable profit either by prohibiting the sale 
of the king’s commerce for a time or by giving m barter such valuable merchandise as will 
yield reasonable profit to the foreign merchants in foreign countries. He may either arrange 
for the conveyance of one-fourth of the foreign merchandise by land which 1s cheaper than 
conveyance ,by water. He may also issue ivstructions to the Superintendents of Forests, 
Boundaries, Forts, and Country-parts ‘to show such concessivus to the foreign merchants as 
will be found necessary. : 

(T) Courtezans. 


L 


The Superintendent of Conrtezans shall employ in the king’s palace, on a salary of 
1,000 panas per annum, two courtezans of good breeding and noted for their beauty, youth, and 
accomplishments. The property of deceased courtezans shall pass into the hands of their 
daughters, In the absence of any daughters, their property shall be taken by the king. If 
a courtezan and her sons employed in the king’s palace desire to free themselves from attending 
the court with a view to hve mdependently, the courtezan shall pay a ransom of 24,000 panas 
and her son 12,000 panas. 

2. 


It is the duty of the Superintendent to fix payments which a courtezan has to receive for 
a day from any person courting her, the portion ot ancestral property which a courtezan has to 
receive from her mother and others, the mcome which she should acquire in the year, the 
expenditure which she has to meur in the year, and the probable gain she is likely to earn 
in future. The Supermtendent shall forbid extravagant pioceedings in all courtezans, 
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Courtezans who place their jewels in the hands of other persons than their mothers shall be 

punished with a fine of 4} panas. Courtezans who sell or mortgage their ancestral property 
2 

shall be punished with a fine of 503 panas, 








8, 


Courtezans shall be punished with a fine of 24 panas for insulting those who court them, 
with a fine of 48 panas for beating them, and with a fine of 513 panas for cutting off their ears. 


4, 


Courtezans shall make a report to the Government not only about the income they have 
earned and are likely to earn, but also about the persons who have been courting them. 


5. 

Dramatists, players, singers, and other musicians that have recently come to the kingdom 
shall pay 5 paras for holding their performances, A courtezan shall pay to the Government 
two days’ earnings in a month, 

6, 

Professors who are capable of teaching music, playing with musical instruments, dancing, 
writing, painting, garland-making, shampooing, and other accomplishments shall be provided 
with maintenance by the king. They shall accordingly train dramatists, players, painters, &c. 

(U) Gambling. 
1. 

With a view to seize foreign spices, the Superintendent of Gambling shall contraliso 
gambling ard punish with a fine of 12 panas those who gamble in places other than fixed 
localities. Gamblers bringing complaint to the king shall be severely punished. My preceptor 
is of opinion that of the two, the wimner and the loser in gambling, if the former complain, ho 
shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas, and if the latter, with a fine of 2,000 panas, since, 
without knowing how to gamble, he gambles, and, unable to endure his loss, complains to the 
king. J, Kautilya, cannot bring myself jo agree with my preceptor ; for, if tho pumshment of 
the loser he doubled, then no gambler will complain to the king. The majority of gamblers are 
too clever in false play to be honest. Hence a person noted for his character and honesty shall 
be appomted as Superintendent of Gambling. The Superintendent shall supply the gamblers 
with dice at one-fourth of mésh@ for a pair as hire. If any gambler substitutes by trick his own 
dice for those thus supplied, he shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 

2, 

Froud in gambling shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 panas. A loser claiming or 

attempting to get back the wager is culpable and shall be subject to the punishment of theft. 
38, 

The Superintendent shall take five per gent. of the wager from the several winners, shall also 
receive the hire for which the dice, &c , have been supplied, and also the amount chargeable for 
providing water, room, and the heence for gambling, 

4, 

The Superintendent of Gambling shall also have the power of executing the sale or 
mortgage of properties and shall be punished if he neglect to forbid all kinds of tricks 
by sleight of hand im gambling. 

(V) Buildings, 
Note. 

The only way of deriying any revenue from buildings in forts was through fines imposed 

in cases of vielating the rules laid down with regard to forms of'buildings and sanitation. 


i 


4 
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There are rules binding the house-owners to keep the gutter of their houses in sach condi- 
tion as to allow a free passage to gutter-water, to construct raised platforms in front of their 
houses, and to leave open for common use the places where fire was worshipped or grain was 
ground or pounded. Yuolation of the above rules was punished with various kinds of fines, 


(W) Artisans. 
Note. 


Under this head are included merchants, painters, washermen, dramatists, singers and 
other persons of artistic profession 

Strict rules with fines were laid down prescribing the way in which the artisans had to 
work and receive payments or wages for their work either from the Government or from 
private citizens. The revenue realised from this source was on ordinary occasions peones 
fines and on occasions of emergency through special taxes. 


(X) Religious Institutions, 
Note. 


It is a fact beyond controversy that ancient India was more devout than modern India. 
The numerous temples and the voluminous religious hterature now in existence in India are 
standing monuments of the deep religious earnestness of the ancient Hindus. The treasure 
hoarded, therefore, in temples and other religious mstitntions must necessarily have been an 
immense quantity, compared with which the present value of the jewelry now in stock in the 
various temples of India falls into insignificance, 

We shall see, when we come to deal with the special taxes levied by ancient kings to meet 
emergencies, how ancient Hindu kings and their ministers entertained no scruples whatever 11 
utilising the sacred treasure for their war and other purposes. 


CY) Geate-dues, 
Note. 


Apart from the tolls levied on merchandise there was a tax imposed on traffic on entrance 
into forts, The amount of gate-dues or dvdrddéya was equal to one-fifth of the toll paid on tha 
merchandise. This was not, however, a strict tax since it might be remitted as occasiong 
required. 

1. 


Drdrddéya shall be one-fifth of the toll or it may be remitted ‘as it suits the place and 
the parties concerned, 


(Z) Special Tax on Bahirikas, 
Note. 


Who the Béahirikas were and what was their profession is a pointon which little or 
nothing is known. Whether they were mercenary soldiers or a banking class like the Jews, 
cannot be determined. That they were a wealthy class and that some of them lived in a city 
called Nalanda, situated near the famous town Rajagriha in Magadha, is plainly alluded to in 
the Siiyaddyamasutia of the Jaina Literature, 


1, 


The Biahirikas shall not be let loose to proceed with their work of destroying cities 
and countries, Hither they shall be kept in a fixed locality in the country or a special coercive 
tax be imposed on them, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE C P. TIELE, 
(Translated by G. K. Nariman.) 


(Continued from p. 18.) 


8. fhe Minstrel-Prophets. 


It cannot be positively determined whether the poets of the Gdthas, when they speak of 
the Sacshyants, mean themselves by the expression, or whether, as when they introduce Zara- 
thushtra speaking, it is only a peculiar form and the saoshyants too were hierophants of former 
days. The appellation literally conveys the sense of the “useful ones,”’ “those who promote 
growth and felicity,” the ‘*redeemers,”’ and here it can be best rendered by ‘* absolving pro- 
phets.’’ In the later Avesta the term denotes the saviours to come, one or more redeemers, 
who will rise at the termination of the world and bring to pass the renovation of all things. 
But we do nob meet with this expectation in the older texts.6 There the saoshyants are pro- 
phets of an anterior age or of the present. Ahura taught them the dogma whose fruit is good 
actions, whereby they become friends, brothers, fathers, to the lords of honses,? Vishtasp and 
Frashaoshtra pave the way for the doctrine. The saoshyants become the fosterers of peace, 
the saviours of the land, wise of thought and benevolent of purpose and by consequence the 
roost redoubtable adversaries of Aeshma, the great fiend. ‘* How shall I learn,” cries ont one 
of the minstrels, “ whether Thou rulest over these too, who menace me with horrors and 
violence?” and justifies his inquiries by adding, “The saoskyants must know what shall prove 
their happiness,” which shows that he counts himself among the redeemers of mankind.® 


They bear other titles besides this. One calls himself a zaotar of pious rectitnde. Zaota 
is the old Aryan designation for priest, the Sanskrit Aotar, who afterwards appears as the 
officiating priest and reciter at the soma or haoma sacrifice. Another rejoices in the name of 
ratu, known to Ahura Mazda. Perhaps at this period the term connotes, enter alia, lord 
spiritual in general as contra-distinguished from ahu, or lord temporal. Subsequently the 
name came to be appropriated to the second of the officiating priests, the assistant of the zaodar. 
Perhaps it was applied to all the seven, who once assisted him, and whose functions were later 
transferred to a single individual.® Again they assume the title of mathran, or inspired 
oracles, a name which dates from the Hast Aryan period, though the term analogous to it we 
encounter, not in the Vedas, but m classical Sanskrit. By mathrans were meant nothing more 
or less than the prophets. But Zarathushtra also is so styled, the friend of Mazda. The 


mathrans pray that the Deity may give right direction to their thonghts and words just as He 
did regarding their predecessor and chief.J¢ 


’ 
. 


6 In mentioning the saoshyanis, only once does the future seem to be spoken of. In Yasna 46,8 1618 asked when 
the “Increasers of the days” (those who grant a long hfe?) will appear to eave the world of Asha, the wise 
saoshyants with their effective doctrines, But in the first place here are meant teaching prophets and uot the 
miraculons beimgs of the eschatology, and, secondly, in the next stroyhe they themselves are called the saviour. 
prophets, the expectation, therefore, obviously refers to the nearest future. 

T Yasna 45,11, Deng-pavti, which ocours here, can be explained intwo ways either as equal to Sansk, dampati, 
householder, or ‘‘ wise” or “wise prince.’’ Cannot deng be the Gathic form of danghu, and consequently the word 


mean danghupaitt, lord of the country? Danghw and its derivatives do not ocour in the Gdthas, ‘The poets often 
rnvoke the protection of princes. 


® Compare Yasna 53, 2; 48, 12and 9, 34, 18. 

5 The celestial mtellects are also called ratus, especiully in the younger Avesta, Viepe ratavo, “all lords,” 
Nei cosangh translates 1t on a single occasion (Spreyel, 42, 6) by guru, or spiritual preceptor. Of. the prayer yatha 
ahu varrya, atha ralush ashatchit hachd. ds 


10 Yasna £0,5 and 6 The correct translation of these strophes, so far aa I know, is given by Geldner alone in 
Kuhn's Zevtschraft, 1885, 28, p, 259, 
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Athravan, the famiar appellation of the pmest in later times, does not appear in the 
body of the Gdthas. But this term, which signifies fire-priest, is of nmversal occurrence in the 
posterior Avesta. Is this also the case with the not less well-known word *¢ magian,’’ under 
which denomination, according to Herodotus, the priests of Persia passed, and whom he 
characterises as one of the Median clansP It has been attempted to read this name ina couple 
of sentences in the younger dvesta, but the word there used most indisputably expresses 
a totally different idea. In the Géthas, however, in some places the magvans are mentioned 1n 
whom Martin Haug saw the magians that were to be, and whom he attempted to bring into 
rappnt with maga, which 1s so repeatedly met with, This view is now surrendered by all 
scholars. Most of the exegetes are with Haug, when he attaches to maga the sense of “the 
great emprise,” “‘the mighty cause,” while others are fora “leagne,” “a fraternity of the 
devout” ; but all are agreed that magvans mean “ magnates, the reputable,” or, in the primary 
import of the word, ‘‘the generous” or possibly the “members of the union.’ On this point 
the last word is not yet pronounced It1s of superlative interest for the history of the Zara- 
thushtrian religion, and 1s of equal consequence with respect to the question whether the 
magians are of foreign extraction and, if so, of Babyloman omgin. Repeated and careful 
investigation of the problem before us has satisfied me that the hypothesis of the alien origin 
of the magi, which at one time did not strike me as inadmissible, is reared on too unsolid 
grounds to be any longer upheld. It takes its stand merely on Jeremiah xxxix. 3, which records 
that Nebuchadnezzar, on his invasion of Judea, was accompamed, among others, by the 
Rab-Mag, in whom those who adopt the traditional interpretation behold the supreme head of 
the magi. But in the first place the equivalent for sorcerers and wizards in the Babylonian and 
the Assyrian 1s entirely different, and secondly this Rab-Mag is positively ranked among the 
“‘ princes” or the “‘grandees”’ of the king of Babylon by Hebrew writers, Further, we have 
the old Summerian vocable mag, which was assimilated with the Assyrian and 1s explained by 
“great,” “mighty,” “ brilliant,” “lord,” or “ prince,” but never conveys the meaning of pnest 
orenchanter. These magi have nothing m common with the Medo-Persian magians, nor in all 
probability with Rab-Mag.!? Supposing Rab-Mag really was the head of the magians he must 
have entered Babylon from Media, But that is not hkely. 


The identity of the magavans with the magians is not proved, nor is it established 
that the word is cognate with maga, in respects other than etymological, In both the passages 
where they are mentioned the most appropriate signification is “mighty” or “able” — those 
whose support and countenance the evangelists most needed.’ Maga on the contrary appears 
to be a technical phrase. In ascertaining 1ts meaning, we must bear in mind that itis also 
employed in an unfavourable sense. A poet who might well stand for Zarathushtra hopes that 
men may hearken to the preaching of his followers and reject the impurities of the maga, 
through whose inimical potency it 1s that the karpans, or purblind priests of the daevas, and 
through whose science itis that the tyrants of the land, exercise their influence over such 
a wide circle!4 As against this we have “the great providing maga” and “ Vohumano’s maga,” 
as whose best friend Vishtasp is celebrated and over whom he obtains his sovereignty.5 Here 
the notions of both “great work” and a “compact” harmonise with the context, but not the 
second one there, where it is used in an unfavourable sense. ; 

In Aa i Ba ee te 


11 See the remarks in my treatise on the age of the Avesta. 

12 This hypothesis has been elsewhere exhaustively controverted by me 

18 Yasna 33,7. Though the first line is very difficult, nevertheless the words, e g., ya sruye pare magauno, can 
hardly mean anything but “so that I may be hstened to by the magnates,” and m the third line we have what the 
poet desres of the magnates, namely, that he might perform public sacrifices and prayers. Yasna 51, 15 mentions 
the (heavenly) reward which Zarathushtra had taught or promised to the maghavans, 

1# Yasna 48,10. Is wrupayeints derived from pa + uruP In Yasna 53, 7 also the word seems to bear an 
unfavorable sense, but the passage 1s obscure, 

15 In Fasna 46. 14, mazot magai refer to urvatho, 
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I fancy maga 1s to be construed rather in the sense of potency or efficiency — a mira- 
eulous or supernatural power of the priests, and hence finally as magic itself: a power wielded 
by the Zarathushtrian vates as well as the hierophants of the daevas, the only difference being 
that the former practised 1t for good objects, the latter to encompass nefarious designs. The 
Medo-Persian magus can very well be derived therefrom, but there is no evidence that it was 
formed at the time of the composition of the Gdthas. Accordingly the magians are entirely 
absent from the body of the Avesia, though perhaps they owe their name to an ancient 
Avestaic idea. 


By whatever title we characterise them, the minstrel-prophets possess a lofty conception 
of ther pecuhar function, their avocation and the sublimity of their dogmas, Although, 
unlike the seers of old, whom they remember with reverence, they are not of the number of the 
founders of the faith, and although they delight in putting those seers before themselves, 
before even Zarathushtra to whom Mazda has disclosed his lore, itis hard to draw the hne 
between where they address or exhort in their names and where they preach on their own 
initiative. At least quite as often they lay claim to the distinction of “ redeemers of the land.’ 
And it is not that they are not conscious of bemg favoured with special divine communication : 
they themselves declare the fact with no uncertain voice. To behold the deity with their eyes 
and to confer with him shall be permitted to them, should they invoke in righteousness the best 
spirit and ever foster tillage. Mazda and Asha illumine their intelligence through the holy 
Mind, so that they discern whatis mght. Their dogma is the dogma of Mazda. The most 
secret of principles are divulged to them and in thew comprehension of things spiritual they 
are likened to the Godhead. And this communion with Mazda 1s the intercourse of fmend 
with friend? Like the Rishis of the Vedas they “saw” thew songs. “ Now will I proclaim,” 
begins one of the poets endowed with prevision, “to those who are approaching intent (on 
instruction) what great gifts are bestowed on the knowing, the eulogiums and sacrificial psalms 
of Vohumano (appointed) for Ahura well-meditated in devoutness (asha) and clearly perceived 
in the heavens.”48 It is admitted, however, that they have woven these hymns to the Ahuras, 
and have dedicated themselves to the minstrel’s art (men gatre) and their lives to prophecy 
agreeably to aska. It is at all events manifest that the hymns are pregnant with extraordinary 
potency. A manthra, or maxim of magical efficacy, springing from asha, or true piety, opens the 
way to bliss and athanasia (haurvatat and ameretat.) With the manthras the seer proceeds to 
the Chinvat Bridge which leads to elysium,’® or brings the celestial intelligences from their 
abode to the earth to succour the believer. In figurative language, which reminds us of the 
Veda, a bard sings: “ Now will I yoke the swiftest steeds of your glorification that are strong 
by the good Mind to gain the bridge of Heaven, O Mazda and Asha. Be thou be carried by 
them (mount them) and come to my help.” 20 


On the other hand, damnation is the close of life for those who will not conduct themselves 
according to these teachings. The manthras enable those who recite them to control the 
wicked, the transgressors, and the Lie-demons, The manthras slay the Druksh, who deserve 
death, for assassins are they. The apostles of evil counsel kill by their preachings the reason 
of life and rob men of the longed-for blessings of Vohumano. Murderers of the revealed 
wisdom are these tyrants with their sorcery. They corrupt the respected of men by extolling 
unto them a life of sinfulness. Indeed, the opponents are portrayed in awful colors as the 
antagonists of the faithful who can advance only the reprobate, waylay the good in forests, 
menace the God-fearing with the sword, despoil the householders, men and women, of their 
Rens et ne a le A EE EE eR SP eee i Se 

18 Yasna $1, 8; 33, 6; 45,1; 48,8, &e. 

17 The whole of the beautiful song in Fasna 44 (Gatha Ushlavatit), the strophes of wach begin with the worda 
(tat thwa peresa eresh mov vaocha ahura), “ This I ask thee, tell me aright, Ahura,” 18 a prayer to God for revelation 
14 questions which bear themselves, so to say, the answers. 

18 Fasna 30, 1. 19 Yasna 44, 17 20 Pasna 50, 7. 
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possessions, and, which is the worst, beguile the pious from the path to Vohumano, the benignant 
intelligence, the true Order.?! 


And those who dispense these great blessings and avert great calamities in virtue of the 
power with which God has gifted them are entitled to appreciation and assistance. The Creator 
of the world does not reveal his mystery to man direct, but throngh the medium of asha 
(which has here the meaning of the cult), so that the remaiing classes receive their know- 
ledge through the priests and prophets. However supreme the importance attaching to the 
duty of a good king to rule with prudence, and of a husbandman to fall the soil for the main- 
tenance of all, the ecclesiastical hfe is the best one can assume.22 And the priests therefore 
have high claims. Those who repudiate these and deny the eloquent man (erezhukhdha) his 
due, know full well what penalty awaits them which there is no escaping. One bard goes 
so far as to specify how much his merits have earned for him — ten pregnant mares and 
a camel — but he vows to consecrate it allto Mazda Actual denastutis or grateful panygerics 
for presents received from patrons by the sacerdotal caste, which so frequently are to be met 
with in the Vedas, there are none in the Gdthas, However, a few litanies come very near to 
them. They that insure felicity for all, themselves merit good fortune. It lies on men in 
easy circumstances to provide for the well-being of those who ‘disclose to them the true 
doctrines, Must they not receive the choicest part of the bounties — they who show the right 


way to salvation in oth the worlds, here and hereafter, and the paths that lead to the real 
world where Ahura dwells ?#4 


But this surely is not the prevailing tone of the Gdthas The echoes that we perceive 
in these scanty remnants of the Zarathushtrian literature, these texts transmitted with 
insouciance, in places wholly unintelligible, are those of a grim struggle, a profound conviction 
and faith, a real religious enthusiasm, a conrageous but not hopeless passion for the creed. In 
an ecstatic outburst the poet declares :-—~ 


“T will predict. Lend me your ears —ye who from near and ye who from far come covet- 
ing salvation. Everything must now be pondered over in public. Not a second time shall 
the prophet of mendacity corrupt the world by the wicked teachings which his false tongue 
directs. . . . I will proclaim what the all-wise Mazda Ahura has told me in the beginning 
of the world . . . . ofall the best the greatest that which the Holiest has revealed unto 
me, the Word which is the best for man to hear. He that obeys this my word and attends to it 
to him shall come Haurvatat and Ameretat and Mazda Ahura himself with the works of the 
good Mind.” 35 


But the forms in which this belief is expressed is Oriental and antique in its essence. It 
would be without justification to see in the consciously artistic composition of many of the 
hymns evidences of their late origin. They are obviously the product of a school of priestly 
minstrels who energetically strive not only for the propagation of their purer faith and their 





21 Yasna$2,9—11, Oomp. 45,3, 28, 5, 44,14. [These are some of the many stanzas scattered throughout the 
Gathic texts breeding an intense spirit of righteous hatred against all that is evil im 4 strong contrast with the mild 
virtues of Buddhism, which, in guise of the so-called theosophy, have been attracting not a few Parsis oblivious of 
the essentially virilenature of ther practical faith. Leaving aside the hybrid products of theosophy we can scarcely 
conceive of two religious systems so fundamentally different as those embodied in the precepts of Zarathustrd and of 
Buddha. — Tr ] - 

24 Yasna 45,9; 48,5. [Let the good kings obtain the rule. Let not the evil monarchs govern us, (but let 
the righteous gain the day and rule us) with deeds done in a good discernment, 0 thou pious wisdom, Aramaita ' 
sanatifying to men’s minds the best of blessings for (their) offspring. Yea, for the King, let (Thy) toil be given and 
may’st thou cause her to prosper for our life. —S.B. H XXXI p 155.] Darmesteter has correctly seen on in the 
above, three classes of people are spoken of, viz., prince, priest and peasant, 

23 Yasna 44, 18 and 19. 

3% Yoana 483,1—3, These strophes seem to be only a prelude to the song proper in which Zarathushtra appears 


speaking and annonnees the revelation recerved from Mazda. They seem to have been added later on. 
% Yasna 45, 1—6. 
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higher culture, but with a naive candonr for the interests and the supremacy of their status, 
and who do not dissociate personal advantage from the triumph of their cause. 


4, The Mothoer-country of the Zarathushtrian Religion. 


The question of the birth-place of the Zarathushtrian religion does not coincide with 
that of the locahty in which the books of the Avesta were, we do not say, committed to writing, 
but composed and perhaps for a prolonged space of time continued to be handed down by 
word of month from one generation to another. The books might issue from very varying 
countries. The most archaic texts, the Gdthas, were in all hkelihood first chanted in a place 
where the language of the minstrel was current. But this is just the problem: Where was 
this language spoken ? The several books, as everyone knows, are not of equal antiquity and 
are written in a double dialect, one more ancient than the other. Of the later body of writings 
much could very well have been indited in lands where the vernacular was different, but 
where the employment of the old sacred tongue in which the creed was originally enunciated 
was considered necessary to the composition of religions scripture. In a few of the 
youngest portions traces of Persian influence have been actually discovered. Should we even 
definitely settle the area of the Githic dialect, that would not prove that Zarathushtnanism 
took 1ts rise in that region. It 1s possible for it to have been promulgated there by the saintly 
prophets and yet to have its origin 1n another quarter. The point at issue is: Where are we to 
look for the nativity of the Zarathushtrian faith ? 


It 1s a difficult question to solve. We lack the necessary documents, and the Gdtha texts 
betray not the faintest trace of geographical allusion. All that can be laid down with certainty 
ig that Persia proper cannot be the original habitat of the Mazdayasnian religion. The 
speech obtaining here is indeed akin to the Avestaic or Baktrian, but is actually different, 
Therefore all the other provinces of Iran are open to examination. No wonder that in the 
scarcity and the unreliability of the data the views of the researchers on the point are widely 
divergent, While one of them believes he can bring forward evidence in support of Hast 
Tran, particularly Baktria, another champions Media, and a third points to the North-West, 
contending that the religion spread from the South-West of the Caspian Sea from Atropatene 
that was to be, and extended over the rest of Iran, 


It is not possible here to recapitulate all the arguments even in their main outlines. They 
are co-related with the hypothesis respecting the age of the Avesta, though not so that they 
stand or fall together, We cannot more than stop a moment to glance at a few. 


Those who are for the Hast Iranian theory find eminent support in the first Jargard or 
chapter of the Veadidad, of which we have already spoken before, But waiving the surmise, 
which it involves, that the author of the chapter drew upon an earlier document of an exclusively 
geographical nature, granting for the moment that all the countries catalogued in the 
fargard are comprised in Hast Iran, supposing also that all the names of places occurring in the 
Avesia refer to East Iran (which is far from established), — still it would not follow that the new 
faith onginated in East Iran. It may there have attained to its earliest growth and ma y have 
seen the light elsewhere. If we take into consideration that the Vendidad ranks but with the 
younger components of the body of the Aveséa literature , that the writer of its opening chapter, 
in its present condition, had in view not a description of the mother-country of his religion, 
or the history of its dissemination, but simply a survey of the Mazdayasnian world of his 
day and that before all it waa his object to recount the injuries which the counter-creations 
of the evil had inflicted; further, that to him Airyana-vaejo, the primeval abode of the 
Aryans, belonged to the region of legends; and lastly, that the existence of other countries 
was not unknown to him, — then we shall no longer jump to the conclusion that the 
4arathushtrian reformation was consummated in Hast Iran, 
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Much less has to be set forth in favor of the Great Media or Media proper hypothesis. It 
states that the reform movement appeared after the latia of Mazda had pre-existed, though in 
a different guise; that 1t was a natural religion gradually developed from the old Aryan faith 
and had long been diffused over all the countries comprised m Iran. The reformers of this 
ancient Mazdaism must then have been the Magians about the time of Darius Hystaspes. 
Faithful to the religion of his ancestors he would have nothing to do with the protestants, and, 
having slain the pseudo-Bardiya, Gaumata the Magian of Media, he persecuted his comrades, 
and, according to his own testimony, abolished the innovations which the mayush had 
introduced into the cult during his reign. The complaints so loudly uttered in the Gédthas refer 
to his sacrilege. 


Now this assumption is a tissue of improbabilities. The whole Avesta militates against 
it. Is it conceivable that the Magians have been the founders of the religion of Zarathushtra, 
the Magians who are not once mentioned in all the sacred scripture from 1ts oldest to its latest 
component? Is 1% conceivable that Media was the birth-place of the reform, and yet neither 
this country, nor its capital of Ekbatana, famed from time 1mmemorial, should chance to be 
mentioned ? With the solitary exception of Ragha, the seat of the priesthood situtate on the 
farthest confines of Media, what we come upon are almost exclusively cities and principalities 
of East and North Iran. Supposing Darius’s treatment of the Magians can be labelled 
persecution, that persecution partook more of the nature of politics than of religion, except 
perhaps for the fact that the king restored the ancestral sanctuaries of the Persians, which the 
Magians, possibly in a puritanical zealotry for the Mazdayasnian faith, appear to have closed. 
Darius was, according to the evidence of his own inscriptions, a Mazda-worshipper, and 
a Mazda-worshipper is a Zarathushtrian, though not necessarily always of mgid oithodoxy, 
Mazda may have occupied the place of a nature-god, say lke Varuna, or may have supplanted 
the latter, but as Mazda he has never been a nature-god, but belongs exclusively to the 
Zarathashtrian system. On all these grounds this hypothesis, so elaborately advanced by its 
latest advocate Dillon, must be rejected. The names of two Median kings long before Darius, 
and of a Persian prince of the 7th century B. C., justfy the inference that these were already 
pious Zarathushtrians, and that there 1s every reason to believe that the Aryan language of 
Media was not essentially disparate from the Old Persian. We do not comment on the 
impossibility of a reform in the times of Darims Hystaspes having for its object the replacement 
of nomadic existence by a life of settled avocations. 


Nothing remains then but to look for the cradle of the Zarathushtrian innovations in 
the north or north-west of Iran, from whence it probably spread first to the east and 
south-east of Baktria as far as India, then to the south down to Media proper and Persia It 
is difficult to speak with greater precision. Airyanem-vaejo, the ‘‘ cradle of the Aryans,” 
could be regarded as the parent land of the Aryans, because it is mentioned the first among the 
countries created by Mazda in Vendidad, 1. It was avery real land, though the memory of it 
was so blurred that legends and myths had madeit their own. It had come to be confounded 
with the mythical locality of the Paradise Lost, where met together Ahuramazda and the 
yazatas with Yima, the first king of mankind, and where Zarathushtra conversed with the 
Godhead. It is characterised as the country of the good daitya (vanghuyao daityao), wherem 
the younger Avesta sees a river, in which the evil-spirit created a formidable hydra. Dartya, 
however, can scarcely connote anything save either “institution,” “law” or “creation”; and 
we must recognise that the “good law” or “the good creation” is a strange name to bestow 
upon a river, Probably it indicates the old order of the world established by Mazda, the law 
of the pre-Zarathushtrian believers, which Zarathushtra came to revive. The actual parent- 
land of the Aryans, not the one confused with the paradise, is identified, with reason, with 
Atropatene (Atropatkan, Azerbaijan) on the south-west coast of the Caspian. This distmet 
is looked upon with considerable sanctity, its name denoting the ‘‘descent of fire,” According 
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to one tradition Zarathushtra was born there And it was from here that issued the 
renaissance of the Mazdayasnian religion under the Parthian monarchy. It 3s not unprobable, 
therefore, that the Zarathushtrian faith arose there. 


Much less probable is the tradition that Ragha in the north-east of Media was the birth- 
place of the Prophet, or, in other words, of the Mazda-worship. Ragha was a city of the 
priesthood and that of great antiquity. In the Sassanide times the supreme Magi resided 
there, and long before this, when the Vendidad was written, it was governed by a high priest, 
the Zarathushira or the Zarathushtrotemo, with no secular prince over him ; from which we 
can without difficulty explain the tradition which makes it Zarathushtra’s birth-place. But 
the principal seat of the sacerdotal community of a religion is not z:pso facto the spot where 
it first saw the hght. Such is seldom the case. And in the enumeration of the lands created 
by Mazda, Ragha is mentioned in the first fargard of the Vendidad, neither in the fist placa 
nor next after the Aryan stem-land, but in the middle of others, 


(To be candinued,) 
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Hampi ; «. v. Bisnagar, 78, i. 
Hamsavati ; ann. 1608 ; s. ». Champa, 140, ii. 
Hamza ; ann. 1621: s, », Bendameer, 62, is. 


Han, s 2. China, 151, i, 4 times; ann. 1653: 


s. v. Khan (b), 812, ii, twice. 

Hanaur ; ann. 1330: s, ». Sindabir, 635, i, 

Hanawar ; ann. 1330. s, ». Smdabir, 635, i, 

Handjar; ann. 1678: s. v, Hanger, 812, i, 

Handola; s. », Andor, 757, ii. 

Handoul; ann. 1013 ; ¢, v. Andor, 757, ii, 

Handspihe, s. v. Hanspeek, 312, ii. 

Handil; ann, 1013s, Andor, 757, ii, 

Haneri ; s, v. Hendry Kendry, 814, i. 

Hang ; 8. ». Hong, 820, ii, s. 2, Hong-boat, 321, 1; 
ann, 1857: s. ». Hing, 318, ii, 

Hang-chau ; s. 1, Hyson, 691, ij, 

Hang-chau-fu ; 851, i, footnote, 

Hang-chwen, s, ». Hong-boat, 821, i, 

Hanger; s, v. 812, i, 806,1; ann. 1526: 9, 2, 
Kuttaur, 379, it; ann. 1601: «. », 312, i; 
ann. 1684: s, ». 806, 1; ann. 1781; ¢, », 
312, 1, twice, 

Hanifa ; ann. 1300: ¢. 9. Jezya, 351, i, 

Haniste ; ann. 1782: s.v Hong, 821, i, 

Hannaur; ann. 1330 : s. v, Bacanore, 33, ii, 

Hanoi ; s. 7, China, 150, nu. 

Hansaleri ; s, ». 806, i. 

Hanscreet : anp, 1694 : 9, v, Sanskrit, 599, i, 


Hanscrit; ann. 1666 
Sanskrit, 599, i, 
Hansi ; ann. 1192 and 1253: ¢, » Sawalik, 640, 

uN, ann, 1255: s. v. Siwalik (a), 641, 1, twice : 
ann. 1340+ s. », Oudh, 494, 3 ann, 1350; 
8. v. Kareeta, 863, i, 
Hansil, s. ». 312, u, 
Hanskiit; ann. 1782: 9, », Sansknit, 599, ii, 
Hanspeek, s, y 812, ii, 8. v. Uspuk, 788, i, 
Hapoa; ann, 1727. s, », Hong, 320, ii, s, », 
Hoppo, 324, i, 
Happa ; ann, 1750-52: s, », Hoppo, 824, 1, 
Har; s », Dussera, 256, u, s, v, Hurearra, 32 7, lie 
Hara ; s. 0, Haiakin, 312, ti, s. », Pindarry, 538, 1i, 
Hataforas ; ann. 1774: 5. 2, Calavance, 111, i, 
Hardg ; ann, 1835; s. », Delol], 235, in, 
Harakah ; s. », Carrack, 127, i, 
Harikah ; ¢. », Carrack, 127, 1. 
Haiakni; 2. v. 812, if, 
Haram ; ann, 1623, 1630 and 1676; & 2, 
313, i; ann. 1822: », », Upas, 782, 1, 
Haram ; 8. ». Harem, 312, ii, 
Haram ; s, », H aramzada, 312, ii, 
Haramcour-; ann, 1665: s. v, Haldleore, 311. ii, 
Haramzada ; s, v. 312, ii, 
Harimziada; s », Haramzada, 812, ii, 
Haran ; ann. 770: ¢. 9, Sind, 684, 1, 
Harash ; s. », Artichoke, 27 gle 


(twice) and 1780: 5. y, 


{Tarem, 
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Haratch ; ann, 1877: s, 2. Ryot, 588, i. 

Harauvatish; B. C. 486: s. », India, 331, ii. 

Harear; ann. 1761: s. v, Hurearia, 327, is. 

Hardala ; ann, 1347- s. ». Hurtaul, 328, 1, 

Haidwar ; s. 2. Brinjarry, 88, i; ann, 1864: 3s. 7. 
Comonn, Cape, 184, 11. 

Haidwar Fair; s. . Mort-de-chien, 451, u. 

Haree ; ann. 1792: s.v. Pyke (b), 847, 1 

Harem; s. v, 312, u, 8,» Haramzada, 312, i. 

Hargila ; s, v. Adjutant, 4, 11. 

Hargill; ann. 1754: s. v. Adjutant, 4, 1. 

Hari; s. ». Harry, 806, u; ann. 1200: 8 ». 
Malabar, 412, i. 

Han; 8. v. Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Hari; s. ». Hany, 313, 1, 

Haiianah ; ann. 1260: s. », Siwalik (a), 641, i. 

Harim ; 8. v. Harem, 312, 1. 

Hair; s.» Bowly, 82, 1. 

Harital; s. v. Hurtaul, 328, i. 

Haikdra; ann. 1761: s,v. Pyke (a), 567, i. 

Harkara; 8, ». Huicaira, 327, 1. 

Hakata ; ann. 1346+ s. 0. Arcot, 25, i, 

Harmakit , ann 1080: s, », Macheen, 408, ii. 

Harmozeia; B. C 825: s.». Ormus, 498, 1; 
B. O. 325: 8. », Kishm, 370, i. 

Tlarmuz; ann. 1600: s. o, Reshire, 848, i. 

Harpodon nehereus ; s. », Bummelo, 96, 1. 

Harran; ¢. 2, Elephant, 796, i and u. 

Harry; 8.2, 813, 1, twice, 806, 1, 8. 7. Pyke (b), 
847, 1; ann. 1706° s.2. 806, i; ann, 1753, 
1754 and 1781: s ». 318, i. 

Harry-maid ; ann, 1768-71: s. o, Harry, 806, i. 

Hairy-woman; ann. 1754: s, 2. Harry, 313, i. 

Hartal, ann. 1759: s, ». Hurtaul, 328, i, 

Hartal; s. », Hurtaul, 328, i. 

Hariin; ann, 798: 8.0 Kowtow, 376, ii, 

Hiriin-al-Rashid ; s. 2, Kowtow, 376, i. 

Harvagh ; s.v, Luckerbaug, 400, i. 

Hasan ; s. », Hobson-Jobson, 819, i, s. 7, Mohur- 
yum, 439, ii; ann. 1706-7: 8. », Buxee, 104, i, 

Hasan Abddl, ann. 1612: s. 7. Rohilla, 580, u. 

Hasb-ul-hukm , s, v. Hosbolhookum, 325, 1. 

Hasfor; s. ». Safflower, 589, i. 

Hashish ; ann, 1850-60. s, v, Crease, 213, ii, 
ann, 1868: s. v. Bang, 45, il. 

Hashish ; s. v. Bang, 45, i, 8.0. Kyfe, 380, li; 
ann, 1578: s. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Hashm ; s. o. Hysham, 262, i. 

Hasht-géni, ann, 1350: s, 7, Bargany, 76], ii. 

Hashtkani; ann, 1335: s. 9. Tanga, 682, u, 








Hasht-kini ; s. », Bargany, 761, 1, 

Hasi; ann. 1340: s, », Oudh, 494, n. 

Hassan , s. 7, Doorsummund, 250, u,s. », Tazeea, 
687,u, ann, 1653+ 8s, v. Hobson Jobson, 807, 
i; ann, 1726: s, v, Hobson-Jobson, 319, u. 

H-as-san ; ann. 1883; s,v. Hobson-J obson, 320, i. 

H-a-s-san ; ann, 1883: s. v. Hobson-Jobson, 
820, i. 

Hassein; ann. 1763: s.v, Hobson-Jobson, 319, ii, 

Hasta ; 9. v7. Hatty, 318, 1. 

Hastings Archipelago; s. v. Cashew, 129, i, 

Hat; s. v. Haut (b), 806, ii. 

Hath; s, 2. Gudge, 807, i, 8. v. Hatty, 313, i, 
8. v. Haut (a), 813, in; ann. 1794: s, e, Covid, 
207, ii. 

Hath; s. v. Haut (b), 313, ii. 

Hathi; ann. 1526: s, v. Hatty, 313, ii, 

Hath; s. v, Hatty, 313, i. 

Hathi; s. 2. Hatty, 313, 1. 

Hathichuk ; s, 2. Hattychook, 813, ii, 

Hati; ann 1526: s. v. Gawlior, 8085, i, 

Hatipfl ; ann. 1526: s. ». Gwalior, 805, 1. 

Flat-men , s. ». Topaz, 711, 1; ann, 1690: s.z, 
Topaz, 711, u. 

Hatta ; s. 2. Haut (b), 806, il. 

Hattrass ; ann. 1829. s, v, Killadar, 368, i. 

Hatty ; s, v. 313, 1, see 797, i, footnate. 

Hattychook; 8, v. 313, il. 

Hauda; ann. 1804: s. » Howdah, 825, u. 

Haudaj, s. v. Howdah, 326, 1i, twice. 

Haung ; ann. 1727: s. v. Hong, 320, ii, 321, i, 

Haut; s. v, 813, uy, (b), 806, ii, s. ». Sayer, 604, 
i and ii, 605, 1, 

Hauze; ann, 1663: s, v. Howdah, 328, ii, twice. 

Havannah; ann, 1763: s, v. Overland, 495, i; 
ann. 1778: 8. v. Sebundy, 609, u. 

Haverij ; s, 2. Average, 31, i, 

Havila; s. », India, 330, n. 

Havildar ; s. 2. 818, ii, 806, 1; ann. 1673 and 
1696: s, v $18, ii; ann, 1698: s. 2. Lory, 
398, ii; ann, 1787: s.v, Soubadar, 650, i; 
ann, 1787: s. v, Naik (d), 470, 11; ann, 1824 ; 
s. v, 813, ii, 

Havildar ; 8, v. Havildar, 313, ii, 

Havildar’s Guard; s. v. 806, ii. 

Hawila ; s. v. Havildar, 313, 11. 

Hawaladar : s. v. Havildar, 313, ii. 

Hawaldar; 8, % Havildar, 318, ii. 

Hawzer; s.v- Hansil, 312, ii, 

Hayraddin; s, v. Muggrabee, 456, i. 
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Hazar; s. v, Huzaia (a), 828, i; ann, 1554: 
8, 2. Lack, 382, un, 

Hazara; s v. Huziia (a), 328, i; ann. 1880: 
s. ¥. Palempore, 505, 1; ann, 1883: 8, v. 
Kuzzilbash, 380, i. 

Hazara; 328, 1i, footnote, twice; ann, 1508: 
s. v. Huzara (a), 828, un. 

Hazara ; anw, 1505: s. v, Huzara (a), 828, ii, 
Hezaia; 8. ». Huzira (a), 328, i, twice, (b), 
328,11; ann, 1480: s, v. Huzira (a), 328, 1. 

Hazarajat biladest; 328, 1i, footnote. 

Hazir; s. v, Hazee, 814, 1, 

Haziri ; s. v. Hazee, 314, 1, 

Hazree; s, 2, 314, 1. 

Hazry ; s v, Chota-haziy, 162, i. 

He-chun ; s, v, Hyson. 691, ii. 

He-ch’un; s. ». Hyson, 691, 1. 

Hedjra, ann. 1781-2: s, ». Sikh, 633, ii. 

Hedyotis Umbellata ; s, ». Choya, 166, i. 

Heer Ambassador; ann, 1710: s. 2, Omrah, 
486, 11. 

Hei-ch’un ; s, ». Hyson, 691, i, 

Hekim ; ann, 1622: s, », Huckeem, 896, u. 

Hekim Abu’ fetab ; ann. 1622: s. ». Huckeem, 
326, i. 

Héla; s, ». Elu, 798, i. 

Helabas; ann, 1753: s. v, Allahabad, 758, ii, 
756, i. 

Helfant ; s. ». Elephant, 797, ii. 

Helfenbein; s. v, Elephant, 797, ii, 

Helloura ; ann. 1793: s, v. Terai, 696, 1. 

Helly; ann, 1440: s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, ii, 


Helmand; s, », Hindoo Koosh, 316, i, ann. 


1150: s. 0. Ghilzai, 284, 1, 
Helu ; s, v. Elu, 262, 1, 
Hélu; sv, Elu, 798, 1, 
Hemichal ; 315, 1, footnote, 
Hemakit; 315, i, footnote. 
Hemaleh ; ann, 1822: s. 2, Himalja, 315, ii, 
Hemuitragus jemlaicus; s, », Tehr, 694, i, 
Hemodis ; 8, o. Himalya, 315, i. 
Héemodus; B. 0. 800: s. » India, 331, ii. 
Hemp ; s. v. Bang, 45,1; ann, 1578, 1685 and 
1784: 8. v. Bang, 45, 1; ann, 1868: ¢, », 
Bang, 45, ii. 
Hemp-seed ; ann. 1727: 8, », Bang, 45, i. 
Henara; ann, 1760: s,v, Hendry Kendry, 314, i, 
Hendou ; ann, 1753: s. v. Hmdoo Koosh, 806, 1, 
Hendou Kesh; ann, 1758: s. v, Hindoo Koosh, 
806, 1. 


Hendry Kendry; 8, v. 814,1; ann, 1681; s. », 
814, 1. 

Henery ; s. ». Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 

Henna; s.v. Mendy, 438,11; ann. 1800: sg. », 
Pen, 530, i. 

Henry Kenry ; ann. 1673: s,v, Hendry Kendry, 
314, i. 

Henzada; ann, 1546° s, v. Dagon, 226, in. 

Herat; 14th cent,: s. ». Afghin, 5, 1. 

Herati; ann. 1878: s. v. Khakee, 865, ii. 

Herawis ; 14th cent, : s. v. Ghilzai, 284, i, 

He1ba; s. », Piece-goods, 586, 1; ann, 1680: 
s. 0. Moonga, 825, 1; ann. 1725: s, 7, Oluntz, 
155, u; ann. 1727 and 1813: s.v. Giass-cloth, 
801, 11, 

Herbata ; ann. 1844: s. v. Tea, 862, i. 

Herba Taffaties ; 8. », Piece-goods, 586, 1. 

Herbed; s v. 314, 1 

Herbood ; ann, 1630: s. v, Herbed, 314, i. 

Heicaiah, ann, 1760: s. », Rumna, 584, n. 

Hercarras, ann. 1772: s. v, Daloyet, 227, i. 

Hermand ; ann 1658: s, v. Hoon:maun, 807, ii, 

Hermanos, sete; s, v. Seychelle Islands, 616, un, 

Hermaphrodite; ann. 179); s, v. Sayer, 606, 1. 

Hermeme ; ann, 1300: s. v. Fardsh, 266, u. 

Hermites ; ann 1604: s. », Fakeer, 265, 1. 

Hermon, ann 1841: 8, v, Peer, 524, n, 

Herodias alba ; 8. v, Paddy-bird, 496, u. 

Herodias egiettoides ; 8, v Paddy-bird, 496, i, 

Heipestes griseus; s v, Mungoose, 457, i, 

Herpestes malaccensis; s. 7. Mungoose, 457, i. 

Hesidrus; ann, 1753: s, v. Sutledge, 859, 1i, 

Hesperides; ann. 1673. s. v, Mango, 424, 1. 

Hesudrus ; s. v, Sutledge, 859, 1. 

Hesydius; s, v, Punjaub, 56], i, 

Hhaliweh ; ann. 1836: s. », Huckeem, 326, ii, 

Hharaam ; ann. 1726: s, v, Harom, 318, 1. 

Hia-men ; s, 7. Amoy, 12, i. 

Hiang-hiai ; s. 1. Cangue, 120, in, 

Hiang-kiang ; s. v Hong Kong, 807, i. 

Hibiscus ; s. v. Roselle, 850, 1i. 

Hibiscus caunabinis ; 9, ». Ambarreh, 11, ii. 
Hibiscus esculentus ; s, y, Bandicoy, 44, 1i, s. v, 
Bendy, 68, 1; ann, 1818: ». 9, Bendy, 68, 11. 
Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis ; a. v. Shoe-flower, 629, 1. 
Hibisens sabdariffa ; 6, 7. Putwa, 566, 1, 3. », 

Roselle, 850, i. 
Hicker1; ann. 1811: s, v, Hackery, 806, i. 
Hickmat; s. ». 814, i, 806, u, 
Hickmut ; s, v. Hakim, 311, 1, 
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Hidalean ; 8, v. Idalcan, 807, ii, s. ©, Madre- 
maluco, 821, i ; ann, 1510; s. », Idalean, 808, 
i, 4 times; ann. 1540: g. v, Cabaya, 1085, ii. 

Hidalchan ; ann. 1558: s. v. Cotamaluco, 785, 
i, s. ». Madremaluco, 821, i. 

Hidalgo; ann. 1760: 8. v, Salsette (a), 595, i. 

Hidgelee; s, ». 314, ii; ann. 1727: s. v. Ked- 
geree, 364, ii; ann. 1753: 8, v. Kedgeree, 
812, ii. 

Hidhu ; s. v. India, 330, i. 

Hidush; B. 0, 486: s. v, India, 381], ii. 

Hien-teou; ann. 650: s. ». India, 332, i, 

Hiera picra; s. v. Aloes, 756, i. 

High-caste; s. 2. Malabar Rites, 414, i, s. ». 
Pandy, 509, 1, s. v. Saligram, 593, ii; ann. 
1876: s. v, Caste, 182, i, 

High-caste-Arab ; s. ». Caste, 139, ii. 

Figh Island; s, o Narcondam, 479, i, 3 times. 

High-level Laterite; ¢. v. Laterite, 390, i. 

Hijili ; 8. o, Hidgelee, 314, ii. 

Hijra; s.v. Fusly, 274, 1i, 8times; ann, 948-4: 
s. v. Arsenal, 27,1; ann. 1507 . 8, vy, Bombay, 
77, i. 

Hikmat; ann. 1888: ¢. v. Hickmat, 806, ii, 

Hikniat; ¢, » Hakim, 811, i, s, ». Hickmat, 
314, i. 

Hili; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Hilf; ann. 1300: 3s. » Pandarini, 508, in, s. », 
Sindabiir, 635, i. 

Hili; ann 1830 and 1348: s, 7. Delly, Mount, 
235,1; ann. 1554: s. v. Sindabir, 635, in. 
Hili Marawi; ann. 1579: «. v. Delly, Mount, 

35, li, twice, 

Hill-Fort ; 8, », Chittledroog, 157, ii, 

Hill-Myna; s. v. Myna, 464, i and ii, 

Hilsa; s. v, 314, ii, 3 times, 2, v, Sable-fish, 
588, i; ann, 1824: s. ». 815, i, 

Hilsi; s, v. Hilsa, 314, ii. 

Hilsah; ann, 1810: s. v, Hilsa, 315, i, 

Himadri; ¢, v. Himalfa, 315, i. 

Himagiri; s. v. Himalfa, 815, i, 

Himakita; s. v. Himalya, 315, i. 

Himalaya; s, y. College-Pheasant, 182, i, &. 
Himalya, 315, ii, «, v Jompon, 358, i, 8. 2. 
Moonaul, 444, i, s. v. Tincall, 708, i; ann. 
1624: s. v. Bish, 72,11; ann, 1854: s, v, 
Zobo, 750, i; ann. 1866: s. 2. Khudd, 813, ii; 
ann, 1879: s. ». Siwalik, 642, ii. 

Himalaya ; ann. 1884: s. v, Siwalik (d), 642, i; 
arn. 1835: ¢, v. Siwalik (d), 642, i. 


Himiilaya; s. 2. Baber, 82, i, s. », Bish, 72, u, 
8. v. Bison, 73, li, s. v. Brinjarry, 88, i, s. 2, 
Burrel, 102, i, s. v, Cashmere, 129, ti, s, 2, 
Chickore, 148, i, s. », Chumpuk, 167, ii, s. v. 
College-Pheasant, 182, i, s. 1. Dandy (c), 229, 
ii, s. v. Darjeeling, 229, ii, s. », Datura, 231, i, 
s. ». Deodar, 236, i (twice) and ii (3 times), 
8. v. Dhoon, 242, 11, s. v. Doar, 248, in, 8 2», 
Ginger, 286, ii, s. v. Gmseng, 288, ii, 8. » 
Goont, 296, i, see 315, i, footnote, s. », India, 
329, ii, s. v. Jompon, 353, i, s. v. Joola, 353, 
i, &. ». Jowaulla mookhee, 354, 1i, 8, », Jungle- 
fowl, 359, ii, s. vo. Khasya, 366, ii, s, » Khudd, 
867,11, s. vy. Luckerbaug, 400, i, 8.0. Macheen, 
405,1,8.». Mamuran, 419, i, s, v. Markhore, 427, 
li, &. v, Muncheel, 456, ii, s. 7 Musk, 458, ii, 
twice, 8. v. Nard, 478, i, 8.v. Nuggurcote, 482, 1i, 
s. v. Dolo, 544, 1i, s. ». Putchock, 564, i, 5. v. 
Rattan, 574, ii, s. v. Saleb, 592, ii, s.v, Sambre, 
596, i, 8. v. Saul-wood, 603, i, s. v. Siwahk, 
689, 11, 640, i, 2. ». Soy, 651, i, s. », Sunydsee, 
661, ii, s. ». Surrow, 666, ii, ¢. v, Tehr, 694, i, 
s. v. Terai, 696, i, 8, v. Tibet, 698, i, s. v. 
Zebu, 747, i, a v Zobo, 750, 1i, & 
Rhinoceros, 848, ii; ann. 1840: s. », Tibet, 
699, i. 

Himalaya, s. v. Himalfa, 815, i. 

Humalayan; s. », Chiretta, 156, i, ¢. v. Dhoon, 
242, ii, s. v, Goorul, 296, ii, 8. » Mamiran, 
419, i, twice, 8. v, Nuggurcote, 482, ii, s, v, 
Pundit, 560, ii, ¢. », Sirris, 638, ii, 2. v1 Sissoo, 
639, i, 8. v. Siwalik, 640, i, s, 2, Skeen, 642, 0, 
&. v. Sling, 642, iis ann, 1885: ¢, v, Siwalik 
(a), 642, i. 

Himalayan ; ¢. v. Khudd, 367, ii, s. » Mahseer, 
410, i, s. v. Rowce, 583, ii, s. v. Siwalik, 640, 
ii, 

Himilayan horned pheasant; s. v. Argus Phea- 
sant, 26, i. 

Himaieh ; s, v, Himalfa, 315, ii, 

Himalleh ; ann. 1822; s. v, Himalya, 315, fi. 

Himalfa, s. v. 315, i. 

Himagaila; ¢, v, Himalfa, 815, i, 

Himavat ; 8, v, Himalya, 315, i. 

Himmaleh ; 8, v. Himal¥a, 315,i; ann. 1798: 
#. 9. Siwalik (c), 642, 1. 

Himyaiite ; 698, ii, footnote, twice ; ann. 930: 
s. v. Tibet, 698, in, 

Hin; ann, 1631 and 1689: s. x Hing, 318, ii. 

Himapor; ann, 1538: s. v Godavery, 294, i. 
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Hinaur; ann. 1848: 
times, 

Hind, s, 2 Hindee, 315, n, s, », India, 330, is, 
331, i, twice, s. v. Macheen, 405, i, s. v. Sind, 
634, 1, twice; ann. 590: s, v India, 389, i, 
twice ; ann. 916: s, v. Choul, 162, iz; ann. 
980: 8, vw QOojyne, 487,%; ann. 944; 8, », 
India, 382, i, twice; ann. 951: s, v. Supéra, 
663, i; ann. 1001: s, » Peshawur, 531, 
ii, ann, 1020: s, ». India, 332, i, twice, s. v- 
Tibet, 699, i; ann. 1030: «. » Sind, 684, 
ii, s. v. Sutledge, 859, 1; ann. 1196: 3, ». 
Gwahor, 805,1; ann, 1200: s. », Teak, 693, 
1; ann. 1205: s. uv. Delln, 234, i, s. v. India, 
832,13; ann. 1300: s. v Junk, 360, ii; ann, 
1303: s. v Mabar, 401, 1i, twice; ann, 1820: 
s. v. Macheen, 406, 1; ann. 1831: s, v, Ormus, 
493,i; ann. 1850: ¢. 2. Bengal, 64, 1i; ann. 
J452: s v, Rohilla, 580, 11; ann, 1528: s¢, v. 
Siwalik, 641, n, twiee; ann, 1753: s, 2. 
Hindoo Koosh, 806, it; ann, 1877: s. 9», 
Tamarind, 680, ii. 

Hindapiir; ann. 1538: s. 2, Godavery, 291, 1, 

Hindee ; ¢. 2. 815, ii, 806, ii; ann. 1797: 3, v, 
Abedree, 2,1. 

Hindeki ; s. v. Hindki, 315, ii, 

Hindi; 5. ». Batta, 54, ii, (b), 55, i, s, ». Beryl, 
67, li, ¢. 7. Brinjarry, 87, u, 8. v. Gudda, 306, 
ii, s. v. Hindee, 315, u, 8. 2, Hindostance, 317, 
i, s. v. Luckerbaug, 400, i, s. v. Neelgye, 476, 
1, 8, ¥. Pawnee, 522, i, 8. », Pelican, 526, ii, see 
588, ii, footnote, s. ». Popper-cake, 548, 1, 8, », 
Salootree, 594, i, 8, v. Teapoy, 692, i, s. », 
Delhi, 788, ii, s. », Hackery, 806, i; ann. 1553: 
s. v. Cotamaluco, 785, i; ann. 1585: 3, », 
Catechu, 183, ii; ann. 1869: 8. ». Dravidian, 
251,11, ann, 1879: s, », Seetulputty, 612, 1; 
ann, 1885: s. v. Dhurna, 791, 1. 

Hindi; ann, 1290: 8. », Hindoo, 815, ii; ann, 
1590: s,v. Vedas, 784, ii. 

Hindi; 8, » Gunny, 808, 1, 8. 2, Hindoo, 315, 
ii, 8. v. Imaumbarra, 829, i, see 465, ii, footnote, 
s.v, Elephant, 795, i, 8. » Gaurian, 800, 1 ‘ 
ann, 940: s.v. Hindoo, 315, ii; ann. 1837: 
8, v. Malabathrum, 415, i. 

Hindia; ann. 1590: 2, v, Telinga, 694, ii, twice. 

Hindi-speaking ; s. », Luckerbaug, 400, i. 

Hindki; s. », 315, it, 

Hindoestanze; ann, 1697: 8, v, Hindostanee, 
807, i. 


=P pe 


s, t. Honore, 321, 1i, 38 | Hindola; s. 7. Andor, 757, n. 


Hindola ; s. ». Andor, 757, 11, 

Hindoo ; s. », 815, u; 8. 2. Chinapatam, 153, ii, 
8. v. Gentoo, 280, i, s. v, Hindee, 815, ii, 8. x. 
Mosque, 452, ii, s, ». Mysore, 467, i, see 818, 
hi, footnote; ann. 1824: s, », Churrack Poojah, 
169, ti; ann, 1510: s, v. Sabaio, 852, i, ann. 
1511: 8, v, Chetty, 145, 1, 8, ». Kling, 378, in; 
ann, 1590: s. v. Dussera, 257, i, 9.0. Saligram, 
593, 11; ann. 1606: s v, Neicha, 478,15 ann. 
1755: 8. », Firinghee, 269, ii; ann, 1765: 
8. v. dezya, 85], i, twice, ann. 1775: s. », 
Bhat, 69,1; ann, 1777: s. , Vedas, 735, it : 
ann. 1781: s, v, Gosain, 297, ii; ann, 1782: 
s.v, Bobbery-bob, 766, i; ann, 1788: 5, v. 
Haldlcore, 311, ii, s, ». Jowaulla mookhee, 354, 
in; ann, 1784: 3, v. Bang, 45,1; ann, 1785: 
s. ». Dussera, 257, i; ann, 1786: s. ¢. 
Sunderbunds, 661, 1; ann.1790: s. v, Punjaub, 
562, i;ann, 1794-97 : s, v. Vedas, 736, 1; ann. 
1795: sv. Pali, 506, i; ann. 1799: 5, v. 
Dussera, 257, 1; ann. 1800: s. 2, Gautama, 
279, 11; ann. 1802: s, v, Tussah, 721, i, ann, 
1805: s. v. Telinga, 695, i; ann, 1809: «. », 
Pariah, 515, i; ann, 1810: 8. », Diszee, 
246, i; ann. 1812: s, », Dussera, 257, 1; ann, 
1815: 8, », Dussera, 257, i, 8, v, Taptee R., 685, 
i; ann, 1814: 8s, y, Moonshee, 445, i; ann, 
1829 : s.v. Suttee, 859, 11; ann. 1888: 2. 2. 
Parvoe, 517,i; ann. 1836: s, ». Khutiry, 
368, i, «. ». Bayadére, 768, ii, twice; ann. 
1846 : s, v, Supdra, 663, ii; ann. 1854: s. », 
Benames, 62, i, 8 times; ann, 1855. s. », 
Aryan, 28,1; ann, 1856: 8. », Fakeer, 265, 
1; ann, 1864: s, », Cazee, 776, i; ann. 1866: 
s, v. Caffer, 109, 1; ann, 1875: s. v, Dhurna, 
To sit, 244, ii, 3 times, s. ». Stiidhana, 652, ii; 
ann. 1876: s. v, Caste, 182, i, twice; ann, 
1881: s. v, Sala, 599, i. 

Hindooee; ann. 1590: s. v, Juggurnaut, 356, if, 

Hindoo-Kho; ann. 1798: 8, », Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i. 

Hindoo Koosh; 2, v, 816, i, 806, ir; ann, 1817: 
& v. 316, 1. 

Hindoo-Kush ; ann. 1798: 8. 0, Hindoo Koosh, 
316, 1. 

Hindoostan ; ann, 1793: 2, », Siwahk (c), 642, 
i; ann. 1825: 8.» Pmdarry, 589, i, 

Hindoostanee; ann. 1844: s. ». Hindostanee, 
817, it. 
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Hindoostanic ; ann. 1804- s,v, Moois, The, 448, 1. 

Hindoostany; ann 1712: s. ». Hanger, 806, i. 

Hindostan , s, », 316, u, see 298, n, footnote; 
ann. 1590: s ». Camphor, 117,1; aun. 1632 - 
s.v, Vanjaris, 88,i; ann. 1726. s. v. Harem, 
813, 1; ann, 1739: s v. Larry-bunder, 816, 
un; ann. 1740: s. v, Brinjaul, 87, u; ann. 
1774: s, », Sunydsee, 662, ii; ann. 1783: 
s, v. Yak, 744, u; ann, 1786: 8.2, Mogul, 
The Great, 438,i; ann. 1803: s. 2, (b), 316, 
i; ann. 1816: s. ». Qui-hi, 568, i; ann. 1819: 
s.v, Giagssia, 302, 3; ann. 1824: 8. v (b), 
816, u, 817, i; ann, 1856: s. v, Taj, 860, in; 
ann. 1860: s. v, Pattello, 521, i. 

Hindéstan; s v. Hindostan, 317, i. 

Hindostdén ; ann, 1590: s. v, Fardsh, 266, ii. 

Hindostaén; ann. 1526: s. » Puhur, 557, ii, 
8. v. Bowly, 767, i. 


Hindostin; s.v. Mogul, 436, i. 

Hindostander; ann, 1726: s. ». Sunderbunds, 
660, ii. 

Hindostanee ; s. ». 317, i, 806, ii ; ann.1796: 8.2. 
Shoke, 629, 11; ann. 1844: s, v. 817, ii; ann. 
1858: s.v. Bus, 102,i; ann, 1856; «2. 318, 1. 

Hindostanica;ann, 1745:s.v. Hindostanee, 817, iu. 

Hindostaun, s.v Tobacco, 705, 1i. 

Hindou, ann. 1869: s. v. Tazeea, 688, i, 8. v. 
Tiger, 703, i, s. v. Wali, 866, ii. 

Hindoustan; ann. 1807: 8, v. Mogul, The Great, 
438, 1, 8. v. Mogul, The Great, 824, i. 

Hindoustani; ann. 1830:s v. Hindostanee, 317, ii. 

Hindow1, ann. 1580: s. v. Sayer, 605, u. 

Hindu; s. v. Allahabad, 8, i, s. », Aryan, 27, ii, 
s.v. Banyan (1) a, 48, i, 4 times, (2), 49, u, 
twice, 8, ¥. Banyan-Tree, 50, i, s. v. Bayadére, 
56, i, s. v. Beegah, 59, i, ¢. ». Bisnagar, 73, i, 
s. . Bobbery-bob, 76, i, s. » Bombay, 77, i, 
s. ». Bora, 80, i, twice, s. e. Brahminy Bull, 
85, i, s. » Brahminy Duck, 85, i, s, »v. 
Brahminy Kite, 85, u, s. v. Caffer, 108, ii, 
see 108, u, footnote, s, ». Cambay, 115, i, 
s. v. Caste, 131, 1, s. v, Chank, 141, i, see 
157, i, footnote, s. »v. Chucker (a), 166, 
u, 8, v. Ohuckerbuttiy, 166, i, s.» Chumpuk, 
167, un, s ». Churruck Poojah, 169, 1, 3, 2. 
Cooch Azo, 191, it, s. v. Cootub, The, 195, i, 
s, v, Coromandel, 198, ii, s. v, COranny, 212, 
i, s. v. Cubeer Burr, 215, i, s v. Curry, 218, i, 
gs. v. Oustard-Apple, 220, i, twice, s, », Dancing- 
gil, 229, i, twice, 8, » Dellu, 284, i, s. v- 
Dewally (b), 288, ii, 3, 2 Dhoty, 248, i, 8. 2; 


Doorga pooja, 250, 13 9, v. Dwarka, 257, ii, 
8. v Fakeer, 265, i, s.v, Ghurry, 285, i, s. v. 
Gingham, 287, ti, s. 2 Goojur, 296, i, 5, 2 
Gooroo, 296, il, s. v. Goozerat, 297, i, s. v. 
Gour (c), 298, ii, s. 2. Hindee, 315, u, 8. v. 
Hindoo, 316, i, twice, s. v. Hing, 318, i, s. ¢. 
Hobson-Jobson, 819, i, 8. v. India, 329, u, 
twice, s, v. Jay, 849, i, s, v. Jogee, 35], ii, 8. v. 
Judea, 355, i, s. v. Khisya, 366, in, twice, 
s. v. Khuttry, 367, 1i, s. 2. Kling, 372, h, 
s.v, Kuhar, 378, i, 8. v. Lingam, 394, ii, s. v 
Loonghee, 396, i, twice, s. 2, Lota, 398, 11, s. v 
Lungoor, 400, 1, twice, «. v. Macheen, 408, ii, 
s.v Madura, 408, i, s. 7, Malnatta, 409, i, ¢. v. 
Malabar, 411, i, s. 0 Malabar Rites, 414, i, 
7 times, s. v. Mandalay, 420, n, s. 2. Mash, 
429, ii, s. v, Mugg, 455, 1, twice, s, v, Muntree, 
458, i, s. v. Muttra, 463, 1, s. v. Myrobalan, 
466, i, 8. v. Nabdb, 467, i, s. », Narcondam, 472, 
ii, s. vy. Narsinga, 474, i, . v. Nassick, 474, nu, 
s. v. Nat, 474, ii, s. v. Nautch, 475, i, s. v. 
Nilgherry, 479, ii, s. 2. Oojyne, 486, i, 3 times, 
487, i, s v. Paddy-bird, 496, 1, «. v, Pagoda, 
499, i and 1i (4 times and footnote), see 500, 1, 
footnote, s.v, Panddram, 507, in, twice, s. 2. 
Pariah, 518, 1 and it (twice), s. v. Pisachee, 
540, i, s. v. Pooja, 546, u, s. v. Porca, 548, i, 
s. », Pundit, 560, i, twice, s. v. Putlam, 565, 
ui, s. v Ram-Ram, 578, 1i, sv. Roy, 584, i, 
s. ve Rupee, 585, i, av. Sahib, 590, ui, 8 v. 
Sanskrit, 598, i, s, v. Sarong, 601, 11, 5. v. 
Shaster, 628, ii, s. ». Soodra, 647, ii, 5. v 
Stridhana, 652, i, 3. v. Surat, 664, ii, s. 2. 
Suttee, 667, i and ii (3 times), s. » Swamy, 
671, ii, twice, s. v, Tana, 681, i, 3, » Tazeea, 
688, i, s. v. Tola, 707, i, s. ». Toolsy, 709, ii, 
twice, s, v. Vedas, 734, i and i, s, », Zamorin, 
745, i, 8. v. Zenana, 748, u, 8. 7. Akalee, 755, 
1, & v. Cranny, 785, ii, s. ». Hlephant, 795, 1, 
s, v. Jam (b), 809, u1, twice, s. v, Munneepore, 
826, 11, s. v. Pawnee, Kalla, 842, u, 8. v. Peepul, 
843,1, 8. v. Praag, 845, ii, .v. Saligram, 853, 1; 
ann, 1800: s. ». Jezya, 351,1; ann, 1343: 
s, v. Chowdry, 165, i, s. v. Crore, 214, 1; ann. 
1442: s.v, Zamorin, 745, i, ann. 1470: s. v. 
Bisnagar, 78, nu; ann, 1580: s. v. Sayer, 605, 
ii; ann, 1586: s.v, Suttee, 669, i; ann, 1590: 
s.v, Cuscuss, 219, ii; ann. 1610: s.v. Pisachee, 
540,1; ann, 1665: s. » Padre, 497, i; ann. 
1672: s.v. Toolsy, 709, it, aun, 1690: s. z. 
Custard-Apple, 221, i; ann. 1695: ¢.v, Gentoo, 








280, 11; ann. 1704+ s. v. Naik (b), 470, ii; 
ann. 1758: s. v. Telinga, 694, ii; ann. 1785: 
s. v. Oojyne, 487, ii, s, v. Pandit, 561,13; ann, 
1790: s. v. Baya, 56, 1, 8. 2. Nard, 473, ii; 
ann. 1793: s. v. Durbar, 255, i; ann. 1799: 
8. v, Jowaulla mookhee, 354, 1i, s. v. Lingam, 
895,1; ann. 1808: s. v. Suttee, 670, ii; ann. 
1810: s. v. Mugg, 455, i; aun 1817: 3. v, 
Ghee, 283, i; ann. 1818: s. », Cubeer Burr, 
215,1; ann. 1828: « v. Thug, 697, 1; ann. 
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1827: s.v. Juggurnaut, 357,i1; ann. 1835: 
s. uv. Siwahk (d), 642, i, twice; ann. 1888 : 
s. v. Swamy, 67], i; ann. 1846: s.v, A Muck, 
15, iu, twice; ann. 1864: s, ». Comorin, 
Cape, 184, i; ann 1868: s, », Lubbye, 399, 
ii; ann. 1871: gs. v. Suttee, 671,13; ann, 
1872: s. v. Bahaudur, 759, ii; ann. 1878: 
8. v. Pial, 533, ii; ann. 1874: s, ». Chiretta, 
156, ii, s. v. Tucka, 716, ii; ann, 1876: s, 2 
Bowly, 83, i. 


(To be continued.) 
BOOK-NOTIOE. 


ALTIRANISCHES WORTERBUCH, 

VON CHRISTIAN BARTHOLOMAE STRASS- 

BURG; K. TRUBNER ; 1905. 

Ir cannot be considered a lack of respectful 
gratitude towards the work done by the elder 
generation of Iranian scholars, if the younger 
Iranists think it necessary to continually, by 
unremitting labour, revise the fundamentals on 
which these studies rest. The editions of the 
Avesta texts by Westergaard and others have 
been replaced by that of Geldner; the translations 
of Darmesteter and other scholars have taken the 
place of Spiegel’s work The year 1904 has 
brought us two of the mostimportant achievements 
of this kind Some months ago the Encyclopedia 
of Iranian Research, published by Professors 
Geiger and Kuhn, has been completed, by which we 
are enabled to survey the rapid progress realized 
since the publications of Spiegel’s “ Hranische 
Alterthumskunde.” And just now the long and 
eagerly-expected Altiranische Worterbuch of 
Professor Bartholomae has appeared, which 
comprises both the language of the Avesta and the 
Ancient Persian of the cune:form inscriptions. 


This new work has been preceded by the 
Glossary of Justi, published in his “ Handbuch der 
Zendsprache;” a most admirable representation 
of the knowledge available forty years ago. Now 
during these forty yeas the studies on which the 
composition of a dictionary must be based, have 
greatly advanced in all directions. I shall refer 
only to one of them: the increased exactness and 
depth of researches in the domain of historical 
grammar, and more especially of historical 
phonology, have enabled the interpreters of the 
Zoroastiian texts to avail themselves of the com- 
parison of the most ancient Indian dialect, the 
Janguage of the Veda, with a degree of precision 
and safety unattamable in former times. 

Among the scholars who have worked in this 
field, Professor Bartholomae himself, as is well 


known, occupies one of the foremost places. In Kiel, 


his Dictionary, as in all his Avestan researches, 
he constantly looks towards India, towards the 
Veda, and is intent on not givmg up any profit 
that might be derived from Indian sources, He 
does not at all neglect to carefully record the 
native tradition on the meaning of Avestan words 
and phrases. But on the whole, we may, 
I beheve, correctly describe his position in the old 
contest between the partisans of tradition and the 
partisans of comparative grammar, by stating 
that he thinks it right to examine both witnesses, 
and that for the most part the testimony of 
comparative philology appears to him to be the 
more important and trustworthy. With a never- 
failing carefulness he has expounded word after 
word in a space of 2,000 columns, he has given 
the passages in which each word occurs; he has 
translated the more important or difficult of these 
passages; and he has added etymological matenal, 
histoncal and mythological discussions, — com- 
pare, for instance, the articles Zarathushtra, 
Mithra, &., — and copious references to modern 
hnguistic and philological literature. And lists of 
tense-stems, nominal and pronominal stems, and 
indeclinables, have been added, similar to those 
given in Grassmann’s Rigveda Dictionary and in 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda. 
It is impossble, of course, fully to appreciate 
the value of a work like this so shortly after ita 
publication, The experience of many years and 
of many workers will be needed for ascertaining 
that it has rendered the service for which it was 
destined. But we have the right to look forward 
to such a trial with full confidence, And we 
venture to express the hope that also such Parsi 
priests and scholars as desire to tdke cognizance 
of theresults of European research, will avail them- 
selves of this dictionary. The German language 
in which Professor Bartholomae has written, will 
scarcely prove to them an insuperable impediment. 
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WHITE HUNS AND KINDRED TRIBES IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


BY M. AUREL STEIN. 


HE paper here presented is the translation of a Hungarian lecture delivered by mein 

1897 at Budapest before the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, which some time before 

had done me the honor of electing me among its Correspondmg Members, This lecture was 

subsequently published in the Budapesti Szemle of August, 1897, under the title ‘d Fehér 
Hunol és rokon torzsek indiar saereplése,’ 


My object was to present the general reader with a sketch in broad outline of the main 
ethmic factors which, during a long and memorable period of Indian history, influenced the 
political destinies and cultural conditions of the fascinating borderland between the Hindukush 
and the Indus. I was fully aware that this sketch in its original garb was bound to remain 
practically inaccessible to-students outside Hungary. But being obliged to concentrate what 
leisure I could spare from official duties, first on my work dealing with the History of Kashmir, 
and subsequently on my explorations in Chinese Turkestan and the elaboration of their results, 
I did not feel justified in spending time over the translation of a paper which could offer bus 
httle that was new to fellow-scholars directly co-operating in that field of research, 


At the same time I realized that a synopsis, such as I had endeavoured to give in my lecture, 
would probably be of some use to those interested in the history of the Indian NW. Frontier. 
I was hence glad when a reference made to me by Mr. H. A Rose, 0.8., who is charged with 
the revision of the Imperial Gazetteer for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
led to a translation of my lecture being prepared for his use by a young English scholar, 
Mr, J. W. Jeaffreson. I have carefully revised this translation for the purposé of the present 
publication, but I have not attempted to supplement or to modify the contents on any essential 
point. 


~ Since his eri riginal lecture was written, fresh materials for the criticdl study of the period 
treated have been secured mainly through the efforts of two distinguished scholars. M. Ed. 
Chavannes, whose unsurpassed knowledge of Chinese historical records is opening up ever fresh 
sources of critically-sifted information to the student of ancient Central Asia and India, has mn his 
recently-published work, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) Ocerdentaux (published by the Imperia! 
Russian Academy of Sciences, St, Petersburg, 1908), collected a rich storé-house of accurate and 
authentic data concerning the Western Turks. It was this nation which for nearly a century 
succeeded to the Central-Asiat dominion of the Ephthalites and for a timeextended its supremacy 
also to the Kabul Valley. M.-Chayannes’ researches have thrown full light ona remarkable 
episode in the history of that region, when the Chinese, in consequence of their triumph’ over 
the Turks, were able, for a brief period, abont the middle of the seventh century, to include 
territories lying. even to the south of the Hindukush nominally within the admunisirative 
organization of their empire, 


Dr. J. Marquart, in his #Hransahr (Berlin, 1901), has investigated numerous questions of 
great importance for the historical geography of the old Indo-Scythian territories between the 
Oxus and Indus, with an exceptional command of the most yaried Oriental sources and with 
remarkable critical sagacity. His results cannot fail to affect our views concerning the 
‘successive ethnographical an political conditions of that region in a variety of details. 


Ié would have -been impossible to do justice to the numerous interésting historical facts 
which the researches of these two scholars have elucidated, without a considerable expansion 
of my paper. On the other hand, such study as I have been able to make of the new materials 
has not furnished ground.for modification in essential points of the views embodied in my 
paper, and I have-therefore thought it best to leave the latter as 1b was written in 1897. 
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The history of the borderland where ancient India, Iran, and Central Asia met, will never 
lose its special attraction for me. But any future assistance towards its elucidation which 
I may be able to render, must depend on the extent of the leisure accorded to me, and on the 
fulfilment of long-cherished hopes for antaquarian exploration on the spot. 


Ever since European research began to interest itself in the ancient culture and history of 
India it has devoted special pains to tracing out the story of the relations between the Indian 
and Western civilisations. In spite of the great space, both geographical and intellectual, 
which would seem to intervene, such connections are to be met with even from quite early 
times. Perhaps the most interesting portion of their record is that period of about a thousand 
years, which begins in the 1st century B.C. with the foundation of the so-called Indo-Scythian 
dominion and bears as its distinguishing mark the subjection of the extreme North-West of 
India to tribes which came from regions of Central Asia, 


This period witnessed the unparalleled spread of Buddhist doctrine towards the North and 
East, At this epoch the legends of India, as indeed not a few of the acquisitions of Indian 
civilisation, passed through an Iranien medium to the races of the distant West, The fertilis- 
ing power of this contach with the West has left its mark upon Indian civilisation in spite of 
the rigid conservatism of the latter. Ofthis we have ample proof in the quantity of words, 
conceptions,and knowledge which found thew way at this very period into the Sanskrit language 
and literature, Still better and really tangible evidence of this contact survives in the beautiful 
coins and sculptures executed during the first centuries of this period in the Kabul Valley and 
on the banks of the Indus undor the immediate mfluence of Greek and Roman art, 


Three great civilisations — the classical, the Indian, and the Iranian — have crossed one 
another in that region, which, for brevity’s sake, we may term the North-West Frontier of India, 
and which includes, besides the territories immediately bordering on the Indus, (he eastern part 
of modern Afghanistan. 


The great historical importance of this interchange of civilisations would in itself suffice 
to render interesting a survey of the nations and dynasties then dominant in this region. As 
we Shall see, 1b was their ethnic character wlich greatly furthered that remarkable exchange of 
cultural influences, It may seem a bold undertaking to attempt such a survey within the 
narrow limits of this paper , for the historical period to be treated is not only one of great extent, 
but it also shows great diversity as regards the races which bore the leading part init For 
sufficient excuse we must point to the nature and, also, to the scantiness of the data as yet at 
our disposal for dealing with it. 


Little more than half a century ago this fascinating period of Indian history was shrouded 
in utter darkness. Notwithstanding the vast extent and diversity of the ancient literature of 
India which has come down to us, its poverty 1n truly historical works, or even in references of 
an historical character, 1s extreme, Throughout the whole of this hterature the only information 
we can glean as to the Indo-Scythians and the White Huns, though their power lasted for 
centuries, is to be found in the Rayatarangwt, the Sanskrit Chronicle of Kashmir. <A reference 
to my translation and commentary of this work will show how meagre even these few scanty 
references are. Their true significance has been recognized only since modern European 
research has brought to hght elucidatory evidence from other sources, Such sources are 
provided for us in the official Annals of the Chinese dynasties and in the records of those 
Chinese pilgrims whom pious fervour led across the barren steppes and snow-clad mountains 
of Central Asia to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in far-off India, The remaining historical 
material at our disposal must be gathered from the coins and inscriptions of the Indo- 
Scythian monarchs and their successors. In the collection and elucidation of these latter 
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sources of information great progress has been made during the past few decades by Indologist 
scholars in Europe. 


The evidence gleaned from these varied sources belongs to widely different times and can 
only therefore be utilized to full advantage 1f we compare our data and complement them with 
each other On this account it seems best to treat this remarkable period of Central-Asian 
domination over North-Western India as one whole. We may thus hope more readily to 
realize its historical and ethnological importance even though our sketch must be confined to 
broad outlines. 


The epoch which interests us here opens with the dominion of the Indo-Scythians. This 
power was the destroyer and the heir of the Greek principalities which, during the last two 
centuries before the commencement of our era, had sprung into existence to the south of the 
Hindukush range and along the course of the Indus. This much we know from the evidence ot 
coins and scattered references among classial authors that the Greek kingdom which had 
developed in Bactria from the military colonzes left behind by Alexander the Great, extended 
its power, about 200 B. C., to the south-east of the Indian Caucasus or Hindukush. The terri- 
tories thus occupied had-for a brief period formed part of the empire of the great Macedoman 
conqueror, but soon after his meteoric passage had again fallen under the sway of Indian rulers. 

It would seem that the Indian territories won by Euthydemos and his son Demetrios were 
subsequently parcelled ont among a considerable number of small Hellenic dynasties which 
followed one another in rapid succession. Only in this manner can we explain the fact that the 
extant coins acquaint us with the images and names of more than thirty such petty princes 
who, within a period of a little overa century and a half, roledin the valley of the Kabul Riverand 
along the banks of the Indus, Among these coins there are many which 1n artistic design and 
execution might boldly compete with the best work produced in the West by Greek die-sinkers 
of this period. This artastic excellence and the surprising variety and originality of the 
types represented among the coins fuinish the best evidence of the intense cultural influence 
which this isolated and numerically weak offshoot of the Greek nation must have exercised 
upon the countries of the Indian Frontier. 

While 1t is only from these coins that we can gather some few and disconnected facts 
concerning the Greek pmncipalities in Bactria and India, we have at least more detailed 
information about the time and immediate cause of their fall, Occasional notices in Strabo 
and Justm inform us that an irruption of Scythian tribes of varions names made an end of the 
Greek dominion in Bactria and Sogdiana; bat that 1s all.2. For more precise data as to the 
tume of this event, the true origin of the tribes which finally supplanted Greek rule, and the 
spread of their power towards India, we have to turn to other sources of information, namely 
the records preserved for us in the Annals of the Chinese dynasty of the Hans. 

A statement recorded during the period of the Former Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 24A.D.) 
clearly identifies the Great Yue-chi people (Ta-Yue-ch) with the invaders of Bactria in the 
second century before the Christian era. Omgmally, so the text asserts, the Great Yue-chi 
lived a nomad life beyond the north-western frontiers of China. With their flocks they moved 
hither and thither over those vast tracts like their neighbours, the hordes of the Hiung-nu. 





1 Prof Perey Gardner in the introduction of his work, The Couns of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria 
and Indva wn the British Musewm, pp. xx sqq., has treated with much critical care the data concermng the Greek 
dominion m Bactria and India. : 

2 According to Strabo these tribes were the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sakarauli, Amongst these names that 
of the Tochari can alone be identified with precision. They figure in Indian geographical lists under the name 
Tukhara, and from them the Upper Oxus region received its medisval name Tokharistin. [For a thorough disaus- 
sion of the classical notices, see now Marguart, Eraniahr, pp. 204 sqq J 

5 The notices of the Chinese Annals concerning the Indo-Scythians or Great Yue-chi were formerly only 
accezsible to us through the extracts contamed im Ma-tuanlin’s Encyclopedia - they oan now be consulted convent 
extly and im a trustworthy form, the original texts having been translated by M. Specht in Hiudes sur UAite 
Cent ale, Jounal Asvatrque, 1883, pp 320 egg 
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In 201 B. C, and again in 165 B. C,, they were attacked by the same powerful Hiung-nu, the 
Huns of latter days. On the last occasion their king was slam and his skull turned into 
a drinking bowl, and the Yuc-chi themselves, driven to forsake their camping grounds, wandered 
far to the West. 

Here, after a victory over the Ta-hia, the nation occupying Bactria, the Great Yue-chi 
settled down 1n the tracts north of the Oxus. Jt was there that the Chinese envoy Chang-k’1an, 
on his famous mission which first opened up a knowledge of the ‘ Western Regions’ to the 
Chinese, came across them in 126 B.C, Some time after his visit, in what year does not 
definitely appear, the Great Yue-chi crossed the Oxus and made themselves masters of the 
Ta-hia capital south of that river. The territory they thus secured was bounded to the west 
by the A-si or the kingdom of the Arsacide, and to the south by Ki-pin, that is the Upper 
Kabul Valley. At this tame the Yue-chi numbered a hundred thousand families, and a hundred 
thousand was the number of their warriors. 


Among the Ta-hia the invaders met with no centralised power.t “ Each city was governed 
by its own chiefs. The mhabitants were weak; warfare was repugnant tothem. At the coming 
of the Yue-chi, they submitted” We shall not greatly err in recognizing under this Chinese 
description the native population of Bactria living under Greek rule. Then, as now, it probably 
eonsisted mainly of Tajiks peacefully tilling their land. 


The victors split up the conquered territory among five chiefships and remained in it for 
a bandred odd years. Then one of the five princes, named Kieu-tsien-khio according to the 
Chinese account and chief of the Kuei-shuang tribe, attacked and conquered the other four 
Yue-chi principalities. Uniting thus the whole people under one sway he founded the mighty 
Kuei-shuang empire, so named after the ruling family. Led by this king the Yue-chi 
crossed the Hindukush. moyntains, the southern frontier of Bactria. Kao-fu, the present 
Kabul, fell before them, and they made themselves complete masters of Ki-pin, the valley of 
the Upper Kabul River, and the adjoining territories. After these conquests Kieu-tsieu-khio 
died m the eightieth year of his age. His son and successor Yen-kao-tsin-tai, according to the 
Annals of the Later Han Dynasty, conquered India proper and established there generals who 
ruled in the name of the Yue-chi. From this time forward the Ynue-chi nation 1s said to have 
grown rich and powerful, 


The information here briefly summarized from the Chinese Annals gives a clear indication 
of the rise of one of the greatest empires of ancient India. It likewise renders possible the 
correct interpretation of the data which have come down to us in the shape of the coins and 
other remains of this fascinating epoch. To begin with, we learn from it the true origin and 
name of the people, which formerly, on the strength of notes by a few Greek geographers, we 
had known under the convenient but really very indefinite title of Indo-Scythians, In the 
Kuei-shuang tribe of the Chinese records European scholars very soon recognised the Knshins 
of the Armenian Chroniclers, This name also led to the exact determination of a large and 
interesting series of coins from which, besides the authentic names of the Kushan rulers, we 
are enabled to learn also much of importance concerning the history of their dominion, 


The first among the rulers recorded for us by the Kushin coinage is undoubtedly the king 
who styles himself KOZOYAOKAA@IZHC in the Greek legends on the obverse of his coms, whilst 
the legends of the reverse, in Indian language and characters, represent him as ‘Kujulakasa, 
the Kushana.’ The fact that he was the first Kushian kin g, who welded the tribes of the Yue-chi 
into one, penetrated into the Kabul Valley and annihilated the remnants of Greek dominion 
there and on the Indus, is proved, besides other evidence, by an interesting numismatic obserya- 
tion. Among his coins there are many which display on one side his Indian name and title, 
while bearing on the other the designation of the last Greek prince Hermaios, In him therefore 

* [Dr. Marquart has shown it to be highly probable that the Chinese transcription Ta-hia 18 intended to 


reproduce the name ef the Techam -who had rendered themselves masters of Bactra m succession to the Greeks: 
see Erarsthr, pp, 208 sgq J 
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we must recognise the ruler, whose name the Chinese transcription, always cumbersome and 
phonetically defective, reproduces as Kieu-tsieu-khio. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot fix with certainty the time when his dominion spread 
beyond Bactria. Our Chinese sources assign these conquests to an epoch some hundred years after 
the complete occupation of Bactria. As to the date of the latter event all we know is that it 
occurred after the visit of Chang-k’ian, the Chinese envoy, in 126 B.C, Hence the final down- 
fall of Greek sway south of the Hindukush can, at theearliest, have come to pass about 25 B. C.° 

On the strength of numismatic evidence we must regard as successors of Kozulokadphizes, 
two other Kushan princes who call themselves on their coins KOZOAAKAAAGEC (in Indian 
writmg Kuynlakaphsa) and OOHMOKAA#@ICHC (Himakapiéga) respectively. The latter is in all 
probability the ruler whom the Chinese sources mention under the name of Yen-kao-tsin-tai 
as the true vanquisher of India. His predecessors, in the Greek legends of their coins, merely 
exhibit the title of Basilens, Ooemokadphises proudly styles himself Bacehevs Bagtheay Zwrnp 
Meyes, “The King of Kings, the Defender, the Great.” 

His coins, among which there are many mm gold, possess interest also because they present us 
with an effigy of the Yue-chi king in the peculiar dress of his race. Asa rule we see him standing, 
with a long open coat reaching to the knee, very similar to the zhuba (long heavy overcoat) of 
the Turks of Central Asia. He also wears their tall fur-cap and knee-boots. We have reason to be 
grateful to those unknown engravers; for their realistic representation of this figure leaves no doubt 
that we have here before us a Scythian invader from the North. 

Our sources of information are far more ample for the times of those rulers under whom the 
power of the Kushan Empire reached its zenith, I refer to the kings Kanishka and Huvishka; for, 
according to the evidence afforded by their coms, we must regard them as direct successors to the 
dominion founded by Kozulokadphizes and extended by Ooemokadphises. Their memory has 
survived also in the tradition of Sanskrit literature. In the list of early sovereigns that reigned in 
Kashmir, the Rajatarahgmi mentions Hushka, Jushke, and Kanishka. All three were Turushkas, 
i.e., of Torkish stock, says the Chronicle (see my translation of the Rajatarangint, I. 177 sqq.). Their 
barbarian origin notwithstanding, they testified their religious leanings by the founding of numerous 
monasteries and shrines. During the long reigns ascribed to them the followers of the Buddhist 
faith acquired great influence in Kashmir.® 

This last fact recorded by the Chronicle receives conclusive confirmation in the important part 
which is assigned’ to Kanishka in the traditions of the Buddhist Church of Northern India. Here 
he appears as supreme lord of Jambudvipa or India and a zealous patron of the disciples of Buddha. 
Pious legend ascribed to him the founding of many a stupa and' monastery raised in honor of sacred 
relics of Buddha, It was he, too, according to the same tradition who held in Kashmir the third 
great Synod of the Buddhist Church. 

The most trustworthy evidence we possess as to the extent and power of the Knehin empire at 
that time, is to be found in the numerous inscriptions which were engraved in widely distant paris 








6 That Kozulokadphizes belongs to the period about the beginning of the Christian era is to be deduced from 
the fact that the design of the coins of his mmmediate successor Kozolakadaphes shows an unmistakable umitation 
of the coins of Augustus, as far as the representation of the king’s head 1s concerned, Roman money, at that time, 
found its way into India m great quantities. This is proved by numerous coin-finds as well as by remarks mm the 
Periplus marie Erythraet, a treatise which has come down to us from Vespasian’s days. Compare also the intro- 
duction to Prof, Percy Gardner’s above-quoted work, pp. xlvisi. #q 

6 Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarangrni, lived in the first half of the 12th century. He ascribes the founda- 
tion of certain places in Kashmir — Hushkapura, Jushkapura, and Kanishkapura — to these Turushka kings, 

These local names, as I have shown in the notes to my translation of the Rajatarangwnt (Vol. I p. 30, 
II pp. 488 aq.), still survive m the names of the villages Ushkur, Zukkur, and Kamispor. Hushkapura-Ushkiir, at 
the entrance to the narrow Baramila gorge, 1s already mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tmang m the 
seventh century. Numerous rams which I have noticed there on the occasion of travels i Kashmir, bear witness 
to the anfngurty of the place. 

Prof, Buhler discovered the name Hushka, aetias form of the royal name Huvishka, in an inscription found 
at Mathura. Jushka, however, the name of the third Turushka king, has not yet come to light anywhere - 
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of Northern India in the days of Kanishka and Huvishka, and which refer to those princes as supreme 
sovereigns. ‘These inscriptions are written exclusively in Sanskrit or Prakrit, and tended to com- 
memorate the setting-up of shrines and images, the digging of wells and similar pious works, The 
dates of these inscriptions, recorded in an identical era, prove that Kanishka was the predecessor ot 
Huvishka, The initial date of this era has not yet been definitely fixed ;7 but apart from the 
question of this era there is sufficient evidence to show that the commencement of Kanishka’s reign 
cannot fall very far from the beginning of the second century A.D. 


The find-places of the inscriptions are spread from the Peshawar valley (the ancient Gandhira), 
as far as Benares to the east and as far as the province of Malwa to the south. To the terntones 
comprised within these limits we must add the Upper Kabul Valley and Bactria, which, according to 
the evidence of the coins and the Chinese records, still remained part of the Kushin empire. The 
extent of the latter under Kanishka may perhaps be better realized from the observation that its span 
from the North-west to the South-east was fully equal to the distance from Budapest to Madrid. 


Perhaps even more important to us than the inscriptions are the coms of the great Kushin 
kings, They throw a vivid hght upon the culture and religious conditions surrounding the 
dominant tribe. The remarkable vanety displayed in the legends and types of the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka 1s fully equalled by the profusion of the extant specimens.® This latter fact is in 
itself a clear indication of the power and prosperity of the Kushin rule, Another observation of 
special interest 1s that Greek writing 1s exclusively used on their coms, though legends in the Greek 
language are found only on a few rare specimens of Kanishka’s coinage, Since no national 
tradition can have bound the Kushan rulers to Greek writmg, we may legitimately conclude that 
they chose this alphabet for their currency because the letters were generally familiar im those 
districts where their power had first been consolidated, that is, im the valley of the Kabul River and 
in the Western Punjab, 


What we read in this Greek wmting merits our particular attention. In the place of the 
BACIAEYC BACIAEWN KANHPKOY of the few Greek coin legends we now find on the obverse 
a native title, In former days this was supposed to read PAONANO PAO KANHPKEI KOPANO. That 
ithe word read as KANHPEI represents the name of Kanishka was already recognized by Prinsep in 
the thirties of the last century. The rest of the legend remained inexplicable and the object of many 
speculations until in my paper Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins I proved that the 
peculiar letter occurring so often m these words and read as a “P’’ (r) does not represent the 
Greek P at all, but is a sign serving to denote the sh sound foreign to the Greek language, 
In form it 18 somewhat similar to the old Anglo-Saxon p.° On the basis of this discovery 1t was 
easy to demonstrate that the word Ko pANo stands for the tribal name of these monarchs: Aushdan ; 
further, that the enigmatical pAONANO pAO was nothing else than a fairly exact transliteration of 
the Middle Persian Shahanan Shah, the old Iranian title “King of Kings.” Just in the same way 
the simple title pAo, which 1s found on some coins and corresponds to the plain BACIAEYO, is merely 


@ transcription of the title Shak, which, in its Sanskrit form S’aht, is so familar to us from the 
Kushan inscriptions. 


This-explanation, which, I haye reason to think, has since met with general acceptance among 
fellow-Indologists and among numismatists, has destroyed any hope we may have had of 


’ For a long tame it haa been generally assumed on the basis of a theory proposed by the late Mr, Fergusson 
and by Professor Oldenberg that the chronological era employed in these inscriptions is identical with the 
so-called Saka era which starts from the year 78-79 A. D. According to an earlier Indian tradition it perpetuates 
the memory of the accession of some Saka or ‘Soythian’ kung, Among recently-found inscriptions of the Kushan 
rulers there are, however, several bearing dates which cannot be readily reconciled with this chronological assump- 
tion Palswographical and other considerations make it appear probable that the date of Kanishka’s accession 
may be somewhat later than the beginning of the Saka era, 

* The copper coins of Kanishka and other Kushin sovereigns are to be got in such numbers in 
the Western Punjab, Kashmir, and Kabul that one might almost say that | they have remained in puta 
— centuries. Gold coms of Huvishka and Kamshka also have come to light in these parts in relatively large 
numbers. . 


* Seo my monograph, Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythhan Coins, Indian Antsquary, Vol. XVUL. (Bombay, 1888). 
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discovering 1n the title PAONANO pAO a minute relic of the Yue-chi language. But, on the 
other hand, we have gamed the certamty, by most authentic cridence, that the great Katshka 
himself made use of the ancient Iranian royal title, Before we had only been able to surmise that 
it had been so employed on the authority of later documents. verythmg points to this title beng 
a trace of the deep imfluence exercised on the Yue-chi nation by Iranian culture, an influence which 
was felt by many another conquering tribe of a similar type on its passage thiough Central Asia. 

Most luminous evidence is afforded of this influence in the great number of Iranian, or, more 
properly speaking, Zoroastrian, deities, which present themselves on the reverse ot the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, in forms designed with much originahty and with names clearly legible,!° 
Here we meet AGO po, the impersonation of the sacred fire, the Persian Atash ; mIPo, too, that is 
Mihira, the sun-god ; OPAAT'NO or Verethraghna, the genuus of war, with the eagle on his head; oAAo 
or Vita, the divinity of the wind, and a number of others. Our mterest 1s only heightened when, 
side by side with these figures of Iranian mythology, we find, though m less number, representations 
of Greek deities; resplendent Helios, Selene (though in male form according to the Indo-Iranian 
conception, corresponding to MAO, the Iranian Maho); HPAKIAO, #.¢., Herakles, with ns lion-skin 
and club. There figures m theit ranks also CAPAIIO, the Egyptian Serapis, whose appearance in 
India finds 1ts parallel in the conquests of the Mithra cult in classical Europe. 


That these Deities introduced from the West did not wholly divert the attention of the con- 
querng Kushins from the religious behefs of the native Indian population, we may mfer from the 
gradually increasing issues of coins which bear the figure of Siva and of his sacred ox (called on po, 
Praknit *vesha, Sanskrit esha). Side by side with him, it seems, the war-god of Indian 
mythology chiefly exercised the conquerors’ imagination. We find him on the coins under no less 
than four names, and in four forms (Mahasena, Skanda, Kumira, Visikha). It 1s a notable fact, and 
not without interest for the histomcal student, that the figure and name of Buddha (Boyaao), the 
founder of the great religious system, have so far been found only on relatively few coins. If we 
compare this with the frequent portrayal of Iranian, Greek, and Hindu Deities we must conclude that 
the protection which Kanishka extended to the Buddhist Church, did not at all imply a thrusting 
into the background of the other religions, especially of the Siva cult, which from very early times 
has enjoyed predominant popularity in North-Western India. 


The varied and always interesting types displayed by the coins show plainly the deep root winch, 
in Kanishka’s time, the art developed under Greek and Roman influences had taken on the banks of 
the-Indus. We have good reason, indeed, for ascribing to the time of the Kushin sovereigns the 
great mass of those admirable statues and relievoes of so-called Greco-Buddhist art which have 
come to light in such numbers from the ruined sanctuaries of ancient Gandhjra and Udyana. 


The linnts set to this paper and the want of accurate data do not permit us to treat in any 
detail the epoch following the dominion of the great Kushin monarchs, It would seem that already 
in the years following the reign of Huvishka’s immediate successor, who on his coins and in the 
inscriptions bears the name Vasudeva, the external power of the Kushins was considerably reduced. 
Their supremacy m Northern India certainly sustained a blow in the fourth century owing to the rise 
of the Indian dynasty of the Guptas. Samudragupta, a prince of this family, who reigned during 
the second half of the fourth century, records in one of his inscriptions his victory over the 
Shihinashali, This can be no other than the contemporary Kushin sovereign, the “ Shahan-Shah.” 
Tt thus appears that the Kushin dominion was forced back into the territories where it had originally 
grown into power, the Indus Valley and the North-Hast of Afghanistan. 


There, according to the evidence of our Chinese authorities, the old ruling family of the 
Kushiins gave place to a new but kindred dynasty founded by K1-to-lo, the chief of one of the 
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10 For the reproduction and description of these coms, see Prof. Percy Gardner’s above-quoted work, 


. 129 » 
a 1 To Prof, J. BH, Rapson belongs the ment of having first shown that the legend on these coms 1s not OKPO 


(oksho) as has been generally assumed, but OH po In the mterpretation of the word oH po I differ from my 
learned friend, who believes 16 to be a rendering of a form derived from Skr. * bhavesa. 
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Great Yue-chi tribes which had remained in Bactria. It is interesting to know that the latter 
were forced to migrate south of the Hindukush by the invading onslaught of the Juan-J tan, 
later known in Enrope as the Avars, The Chimese Annalists from this tame forward apply 
the name ‘ Little Yue-chi’ to the people governed by the successors of K1-to-lo from the capital 
of Gandhira, Purushapura or the present Peshawar. But our authorities make it also quite 
clear that there was no change in the nationality of the dominant race. 


We have not, so far, broached the questions connected with the nationality of the Yue-chi; 
chiefly because it will be easier for us to form an opinion if we consider them in connection 
with the evidence bearing on the people who immediately succeeded them as conquerors in North- 
Western India, These were the White Huns or Ephthalites, whose part in Indian history 
commenced from about the middle of the fifth century and continued for abouta hundred years, 
Concerning them, too, our earliest and most detailed recordsare gathered from Chinese sources.!2 


We learn from the Annals of the Hiang and We: dynasties that that tribe, a section of 
the Great Yue-chi, originally dwelt to the north of the great wall of China. They then 
went by the name of Hoa or Hoa-tun and were in subjection to the Juan-Juan whom we have 
before mentioned. Lnttle by little the Hoa grew from an insignificant tribe into a powerful 
nation. After the name of their ruling family they styled themselves Ye-taei-li-to or in an 
abbreviated form of the name, Ye-tha (just ag the Yue-chi took the name of Kushan). From 
this originated the name Ephthahtes (Hephthalites) subsequently applied to them by the 
Greeks, as well as the Armenian Haital and the Haythal of Persian and Arab writers. The 
Ye-tha pressed forward to the west of Khotan as far as the Oxus and Murghab Rivers and set 
up a vast empire which extended from what is to-day Chinese Turkestan, to the confines of 
Persia and included more than thirty kingdoms, Among the latter mention is made of 
Ki-pin or the Upper Kabul Valley. The Chinese Annalists describe the Ye-tha asa war-hardened 
and energetic race. Their customs, they declare, bore a close resemblance to those of the Tu-kiue 
or Turks. Originally they had no towns, but lived in felt tents ; being unacquainted with the 
art of writing they kept a record of transactions on wooden sticks, etc. Remarkable is their 
custom of polyandry, and the Chinese note this as a distingnishing feature. 


We possess fairly detailed information as to the part which the Yestha or Ephthalites 
played in the West during the course of the wars which they waged against the Persian Empire 
from the reign of the Sassanian Bahram Gir (420—438), Since they represented natural allies 
as 1 were of the Greek Empire, in the Jatter’s struggle against the Sassanians, they are of ften 
referred to by Byzantme historians. These know them by the name of ‘White Huns.’ 
Procopius, who employs this designation in the middle of the sixth century, distinctly reckons 
them as of the race of the Huns who figured in Europe, although they stood in no direct 
connection with the latter and dwelt ata great distance from them on the Northern frontiers 
of Persia. Procopius praises them as having reached a far higher stage of civilisation than the 
Huns of Attila, and ascribes their epithet of ‘ White,’ whether rightly or wrongly, to the lighter 
hue of their skin, 


Of the part played by this interesting people in Indian history our knowledge to within 
the last decennium was very scanty. Perhaps the most trustworthy piece of information 
previously available was furnished by a passage in the Topographia Christiana of Kosmas, 
an Alexandrian merchant who visited the Western ports of India in about 530, and by this 
journey won the appellation of Indikopleustes. The notice of this curious old author, who 
later on became a monk, tells us that in his time the White Huns (devxo) Odvyot) Were in 
possession of the north of India. At their head was their king called Gollas, “who marched 
to war with two thousand elephants and numberless cavalry.” His word was law to the whole 
of India, and he levied tribute on distant lands. 


12 The Chinese notices regarding the Ephthalttes wore first discussed by V de St Martin in Ins 
2 ploncer wor 
Les Ephthalvtes (Paris, 1849, pp. 52 899). They have since been collected from the original texts by M, Speeht in 
his paper before mentioned ; see Journal Asiat vque, 1683, pp. 335 sq. 
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As a striking illustration of his power Kosmas records a story current among the people. 
At one time, when the Hun king was besieging a city situated m Central India, he was unable 
to take 1b on account of the moats full of water by which it was protected Thereupon he 
made his elephants, horses, and myriads of soldiers drink the moat dry during the protracted 
siege so that he was able to march dry-foot into the town. 


We can now with certainty identify Kosmas’ Hun king with the ruler who is known to us 
in Indian tradition as Mihirakula. This identification enables us to form a clear idea as to 
various important features of the part played by the White Huns in India. We owe this 
result to certain recently discovered Indian inscriptions which have made it possible to fix 
with certainty the time and nationality of Mibirakula.13 


The fullest account of Mihirakulais supplied to us by Hiuen-Tsiang, the famous Chinese 
pilgrim, who yisited the Buddhist sanctuames of India during the second quarter of the 
seventh century and who has left us in the record of his travels, the St-yu-ki, a rich storehouse 
of important information on Indian history, antiquities, etc. From his lengthy story concern- 
ing Milivakula, which is clearly founded on popular tradition of Buddhist complexion, we 
gather the following main points./4 

A long time before the journey of Hinen-Tsiang, Mihiraknla was the powerfnl king of 
gkala, the ancient capital of the Punjab plains. The site of this city is probably to be 
looked for somewhere in the region of Lahore. Through his bravery and cleverness Mihirakula 
reduced the neighbouring princes, so that in the end he acquired supremacy over the ‘Five 
Indies.” Hus persecution of the Buddhists and divers other cruel acts goaded Baliditya, one 
of the rulers of Eastern India, ito insurrection. Agaimst him Mibirakula marched at the 
head of a mighty host. The rebel was compelled to retire into a marshy tract, but later he 
lured his adversary into an ambuscade and took him prisoner. The intervention of his mother 
induced Baladitya to spare the young king’s life and afterwards he even set him at hberty. 
Mibirakula returned to his capitel, but there he found his throne usurped by his younger 
brother and was himself reduced to a wandermg existence. Having sought refuge in 
Kashmir, he, after some years, succeeded by intrigue in obtaining the sceptre himself, From 
his newly-won dominions he then marched victorionsly westwards to the Indus. According to 
Hiuen-Tsiang’s story, the cruel king razed sixteen hundred Buddhist monasteries to the ground 
in those parts, and had nine hundred thousand men slain or sold into slavery on the banks of 
the Indus. Shortly afterwards he died amid various manifestations of the divine wrath. 


In spite of its legendary details Hiuen-Tsiang’s tale rests on historic foundations as we 
can clearly see from the Sanskrit Chronicle of Kashmir. There, too, Mihirakula figures as 
a potent ruler of Kashmir, thongh in a chronological position which is wholly erroneous. 
The Chromele also tells of his victorious campaigns extending over all India. Of his brave 
but pitiless nature we receive legendary details which quite tally with the description of the 
Chinese traveller. 

One of these is perhaps worth mentioning if only because, asI have shown in a paper deal- 
ing with the ancient geography of Kashmir, it still survives to the present day in local folk-~ 
lore When Mihiraknla, on his return from his conquests, reached the summit of the pass 
that leads into Kashmur, one of his war-elephants fell over a high precipice. The screams of 
the agonised brute gave the hard-hearted monarch such delight that he had a hundred more 
elephants hurled. over the chiffs at the same place. While on one of my archeological tours in 
Kashmir I ascertained that this story relates to a particular point of the route which traverses 
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13 Jt 13 the merrtof Mr J. F. Fleet, late Epigraphist to the Indien Government, to have first critically eluc- 
dated the data referrimg to the reigns of Mibirakula and his father Toramapa, see his monographs, Indian 
Antsquary, Vol. XY. pp. 2, 45 sqg., aud im the Corpus Inacruptionum Indscarum, ITI. pp 10 sqq. 

it See Si-yu-ki or Mémoires sur les Contrees Ocerdentales, trans. Stan, Julien, I. pp. 190 sqq. 

15 See my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir Pantsal Route, m the Journal of the Astatve Society of 
Bengal, 1894, pp. 376 sqq., also my translation of the Rayatarangent, I. p. 44, 0. P $94, 
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the Pir Pants&l Pass at a height of about 12,000 feet, and that a local tradition derived from it 
still survives among the hill-men of that neighbourhood. 





The narrative of the Chronicle furnishes us, moreover, with the important statement thas 
Kashmir was subject at that time to a barbarian race. 


From the evidence of the inscriptions before mentioned (it is not here necessary to go into 
details), we can now prove with certainty that Mihivakula, a kind of Indian Attila, stood at 
the zenith of his power in about the year 530 This was the very period at which Kosmas 
Indikoplenstes found Northern India under White Hun dominion. We can, therefore, 
eonclude with absolute assurance that Mihirakula 1s identical with the Hun king of Kosmas. 
The inscription at Gwalior, which mentions Mihirakula as being overlord of the kingdom, in 
the very centre of Northern India, was, in all probability, executed either in 580 or a year or 
two previously. 

Now, as this inscription 1s dated in the fifteenth year of Mihirakula’s reign, he may be 
assumed to have ascended the throne about 515 A.D. From this again we are forcibly led 
to conclude that Mibirakula was that same mighty potentate whom the Chinese pilgrim 
Sung Yun im the year 520 visited in his encampment on the frontiers of Gandhara.1¢ 


To be sure, Sang Yun does not tell us the monarch’s name. What he says, however, of his 
extraction and character clearly shows that he refers to Mibirakula, Sung Yun recounts 
that two generations before his visit the Ye-tha or White Huns conquered Gandhiara and 
raised @ prince of their own to the lordship of the land.!?7_ The king m power in Sung Yun’s 
days was a descendant of the same family. He was aman of passionate temper and cruel. 
He took dehght in atrocities. Buddha he held in no esteem, and was a harsh ruler to the 
Buddhists that dwelt in Gandhara. 


At the time when Sung Yun made hisappearance in his camp, Mihirakula had already been 
for three years continuously waging war against the ruler of Ki-pin, a territory which, in all prob- 
ability, must here be identified with Kashmir.!® It 1s of interest that Sung Yun hkewise refers 
in some detail to the war elephants of the king, he estimated their number at seven hundred. 


Sung Yun repaired in person into the presence of this dreaded king. He has left us an 
interesting account of the anything but gracious reception which was accorded tohim. The 
pious pilgrim records, as an instance of the insolence of the despot and of what he styles his 
“barbarian haughtiness,” that he had the edict of the Chinese Emperor recommending Sung 
Yun’s mission, read aloud while he remained seated. Yet the king of the Ye-tha dwelling in 
Bactna and the ruler of Udyana had received the message from the ‘Son of Heaven,’ the 
great Wei Emperor, standing and with all due marks of respect. 

Very shortly after 580 A. D. there commenced that decline in Mihirakula’s power which 
Hiuen-Tsiang relates. This is proved by an inscription discovered at Mandasor, in Central 
India, and dating from about 582, which praises King YaSodharman as the conqueror of 
Mihirakula.! It 1s likely that the latter still mamtamed lus supremacy over the Punjab 
‘and the Indus region for some time after the loss of Central India. Probably also the power 


of the White Huns in those territories was only brought to its close by the great battle fought 
at Korir in 544 and mentioned by Albérini. 


_ 








1b See Travels of Sung Yun, in Beal’s Records of the Western Worlds, I. pp. xorx eqq. [A far more acourste 


aud reliable translation, with valuable explanatory notes, 1s now available in M Chavannes’ Voyage de Song Yun, 
Bulletin de V Ecole d'Extréme Orient, 1908 , see pp. 88 sgq of reprint J 


ut [Dr. Marquart was the first to prove that the name ‘ Lae-lih, which is given to this ruler in Beal’s trans- 
lation, ¥ purziy apocypks! Laced =-"e'y om a msnterpretation of the Chinese characters rendemng the Turkish 
Brirm.% tune sea Zig ater pp Qlia7 
® [See ~ecara.tg nts erp iar.on, Cura rca Voyage de Song Fun, p. 87 sq. note. The Chinese trangsor1p" 
tion K-pn ordinarily renders the name of Kapiéa and thus designates the Upper Kabul Valley. | 
19 The Sanskrit mscripiions mentioned here and under have been edited in a trustworthy form and elucidated 
by Mz Fleet, Corpus Inseriptronum Indsearum, IIT pp, 142 £. 
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Toramina is named in the Gwalior inscription as father and predecessor of Milirakula. An 
inscription which we possess of the former, puts the beginning of his supremacy over Central 
India at some time abont the year 484. This fact, taken together with other data, brings 
us to the conclusion that the White Huns must have appeared in the North-West Frontier 
regions of India some time previously, probably towards the middle of the fifth century. Thus 
the period during which they figure in India, so far as 1t can at present be fixed, must very 
nearly correspond to that which our Western authorities make us assign to the Central-Asian 
dominion of the Ephthalites (crc. 427—557 A. D.). 

Before passing on to discuss the nationality of the White Huns 1n India, we may devote some 
few words to the coins struck by the chieftains of this people. They supplement the know 
ledge we have won of their domimon with some facts of interest. On a great number of 
Mibirakula’s coms we find the king’s name preceded by the title Saiz, which was borne by 
Kamshka and his successors, and the omgm of which we have already had occasion to discuss. 
This fact makes it likely that the Hun king wished to appear as the rightful successor of those 
monarchs, On the reverse of the coins generally appears the fignre of the Nand: bull, the holy 
animal of Siva. The accompanying legend (jayatw vrsha) shows us that Mihirakula himself was 
attached to the Siva cult then prevailing amongst his native Indian subjects. We frequently 
meet with the king’s name in the form Mibiragula, and it is probable that this represents the 
true pronunciation much more closely than the obviously Sanskritiged fo1m Mahirakuls,? 
Toramina’s coins have come down to us in equally large numbers, especially in Kashmir, 
showing that that kingdom had already been absorbed into the White Huns’ dominion before 
Muhirakula’s time. These coins acquaint us besides with the names of several other rulers, 
whose dates, etc , we are as yet unable to fix, but of whom 16 1s very hkely that they belonged 
to the race of the White Hans.7! 

Although the irruption of the White Huns and their hundred years of dominion, when 
viewed with regard to the facts noted below, appear only as an episode in the history of the Indian 
Frontier during the period under discussion, yet 1b is very important that we shonld form 
a clear notion as to the ethnic character of this conquering nation. In my opinion we now have 
sufficient data to solve this question. In the first place we must allow full weight to our 
Chinese authorities, which, on the one hand, distinctly call the Ye-tha a branch of the great 
Yue-chi, and on the other constantly msist on the striking resemblance in manners and customs 
between them and the Tu-kine or Turks. This observation is all the more important because 
the Chinese Annalists knew quite well that it was the Turks who destroyed the Central-Asian 
power of the Ephthalites m the middle of the sixth century.” There can thus be no question 
whatever of the Chinese ever having confused the two peoples. 

But we have also a very useful guide in the name ‘Hun’ itself, as applied to the 
Ephthalites. In yndging of this designation, I do not think enough attention has been paid to 
the fact that it is confirmed by three entirely independent sources. Of the Byzantine 
historians 14 might possibly be supposed at a stretch that they, having the Kuropean Huns in 
their mind, employed the name im a purely generic sense and without any real ethnological 
ground. Yet even in their case it ought to be remembered that Procopius, the first of them 
to use the term ‘ White Hun,’ lived fully a hundred years after the tame of Attila’s Huns, 

But how are we to explain the regular use of the Sanskrit term Hina to designate this 
people, 1f not on the ground that the name became famuliar there just in consequence of the 
White Hun inroad ? 
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20 The name Gollas found xn Kosmas Indicopleustes probably preserves the last half of the name Miluragula. 
Mihwva is the appellation of the Iranian sun-god ; gula is at any rate not a name of Indian origin, Its Lkely 
that we must seek for an explanation among the Turkish languages. 

21 Among these names of prmces there are two, Lahihana and Khinkhila, which we meet with in the series of 
ancient Kashmir rulers mentioned in the Rajatcrang:.i ; see my notes on Rajat. I 347 IIT 388, 

In General Canmngham’s publication, The Later Inlo-Scyti.ans, pp 85 sqq., much information 18 collected 
goncernimg the coins of the White Hun rulers of India, but . can only be used wth critical caution. 


42 See Specht, Etudes sur ¥ Asie Qantrale, p. 845. 
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We find the earliest instance of the name Hina in an inseription of King Skandagupta, and it 
was just in his time (cre, 448—466 A. D.), that the White Huns made their first appearance m 
India. King Yaéodharman, too, uses the same name to designate the White Huns in the 
inscription which glorifies his triumph over Mibirakula. Finally,also the Chinese sources apply 
the mame Hun to the Ye-tha or Ephthalites, as has been clearly proved by M. Specht in his 
note en the phonetic pronunciation of the name written Hoa or Hoa-tun (Journal Asiatique, 
1883, p. 335). 

We can expla the uniform application of the name Hun to the Ephthalites in our 
Greek, Indian, and Chinese records alike, only by supposing that the designation was current 
among the nation itself, Once we accept this, the conclusion follows that the Ephthalates 
stood in close ethnological connection with the European Huns, who make their appearance m 
history just at the same time. The investigations of Hungarian savants, especially those of 
Prof. Arminius Vimbéry, have proved that the European Huns belong to the Tuarco-Tartar 
branch of the so-called Turanian family. We seem then justified in ascribing a like origin also 
to the White Huus of India. 

This conclusion 1s philologically confirmed by those few proper names of the White Huns 
which have as yet been investigated by competent Turkologist scholars. ‘These are the name 
of Toramina, and the same king’s dynastic surname Jaiivla, which an inseription discovered in 
the Punjab Salt Range has preserved for us. Prof. Karabacek, the distinguished Viennese 
Orientalist, has long ago recognised in these names two purely Turkish words. 

The Aunals of three Chinese dynasties assert that the Ye-tha or Ephthalites belonged to 
the race of the Great Yue-chi. From this we should have to conclude that the latter, too, and 
amongst them the ruling Kushiin tribe, belonged to the Turco-Tartar peoples. We cannot at 
present confirm this statement by independent evidence. But itis certam that if that asser- 
faon should prove right 1t would furnish a very suitable explanation for the conditions which 
we find in those frontier regions of India after the disappearance of the White Huns. 

Meagre as our data are concerning these last centuries, they show clearly enough that the 
family then reigning in the Kabul Valley and Gandhiara traced their descent from Kanishka 
and the Kushan kings of his lineage. On the other hand our most trustworthy authorities are 
united in ascribing a Turkish nationality to that ruling family. If we admut the correctness of 
these historical traditions and records, two important conclusions ensue. First, that a branch 
of the Kushan dynasty maintained the ancient dominion of its race in these parts during the 
White Hun occupation or else recovered it after that storm had passed away. Secondly that 
the Great Yue-chi nation itself was of Turco-Tartar origin. This, agai, would make 1t appear 
probable that the rapid and complete disappearance of the White Huns in this region 18 
accounted for by their absorption nto the kindred Yue-chi. 

The pious Chinese pilgrim Hinen-Tsiang, our first witness after the White Huns’ dominion 
in India, reached the Upper Kabul Valley during the summer of 630, and again passed through 
it on his return journey about 643, He was, it is true, far too much occupied with visitmg and 
describing Buddhist pilgrimage places, miracle-working statues and the hke for us to expect 
from him any detailed account of the political and linguistic conditions of the kingdom. We 
gather, however, from the narratife of his travels that Kapiéa, or, as he calls st, Kia-pi-she 
(the Kapissene of the Greeks), on the headwaters of the Kabul River, as well as Gandhiira on 
the Indus, were then under the rule of one and the same monarch.24 This king, just as did 
Kanishka and his successors, held his court in summer amid the cool mountains of Kabul and 
at other times in the Peshawar Valley. The then ruling prince 1s depicted by Himen-Tsiang 
as a zealous follower of the faith of Buddha, and at the same time as brave and extremely war- 
ike. At that time he exercised supremacy over a dozen lesser kingdoms, It is noteworthy 
that Hinen-Tsiang records great difference in customs, laws, and spoken languages between 
the people of Kia-pi-she (Kapisa) and Tu-ho-lo (Tokhiaristén) or Bactria, while he declares the 
writing of both kingdoms to be very similar, 


i we eee 
28 See Epigraphva Indvea, Vol TI. pp. 288 agg. 24 See Mémoires sur les Contrées Ocoidentales, pp. 40 qq. 
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It is important for us to note this difference, because we know from Chinese historical 
records relating to the early part of the seventh century, that Tokharistin was then inhabited 
by tribes of Ye-tha or White Huns, who, living under the suzerainty of the Turks and very 
much reduced in power, maintained their original customs, — among them polyandry Hhiuen- 
Tsiang’s observation regarding the difference in customs, laws, etc., thus clearly shows that, 
already a hundred years after Mihirakula, the traces of the White Hun invasion had vanished 
south of the Hindukush, at least on the surface. That, on the other hand, the form of writing 
then used in Tokharistan should have borne so striking a resemblance to that in the Kabul 
Valley, we can well comprehend. According to the Chinese authorities of the sixth century 
quoted above, the White Huns at that time did not yet possess any writing. Jt is highly 
probable that the system of writing with which the remnants of this race subsequently settled 
in Tokhanstin were acquainted, had reached them, just as their Buddhist creed, from the old 
Kushan territory, an early seat of Indian and Iranian culture. 


Only a few decennia after the journey of Hiuen-Tsiang a new and mighty invading 
element began to menace, this time from the West, the rule established in the old Kushan 
territories south of the Hindukosh, This was the power of the Arabian Khalifs. After the 
conquest of Hastern Irin, that is, ever since 664,25 the hosts of Islam directed attack after 
attack upon the kings of Kabul, who, during an heroic struggle of over three centuries, barred 
their entry into India. Of these campaigns waged by the Khalifs and their governors we 
receive information from the Mubammadan historians; but as regards the conditions which 
interest us, we can gather from them only one certain fact, that the kings of Kabul were at this 
time of Turkish nationality and roled over subjects addicted to the religion of India. 


We are thus justified in passing on at once to the very important record left to us, after 
the conclusion of this struggle, by the famous Abii-l-Rihan Muhammad al-Bériini, perhaps the 
greatest representative of Mubammadan learning. Albériini was himself an eye-witness of the 
campaigns of Mahmiid of Ghazni, which laid India open before triumphant Islim. In the 
forty-ninth chapter of his great work Tartkh-al-Hind he briefly tells us what in his day the 
tradition of the conquered Indian Frontier knew of the royal family which had reigned there of 
yore: “The kings of the Hindus were Turks by race, and their throne was at Kabul. It is said 
that they came from Tibet.” Thus Albérini begins his story.26 Among these monarchs the 
first was Barhatekin,2?? who came to Kabul in an adventurous way, and, after bringing the 
kingdom into his grasp, ruled it with the title of the ‘Shihiya of Kabul.’ The royal power 
remained in his family, it was alleged, for sixty generations. 


All that Albériini was able to glean besides from popular tradition concerning the ruling 
family, consists merely of a few legendary details about the founder of the dynasty and his 
successor whose name was Kanik, Bunt even these few notes are of interest. Of Kanik, he says 
that it was he who built the famous Buddhist shrine at Peshawar which bore his name. We 
see from this with certainty that Kanik was none other than Kanishka, whose great Vihira is 
described by all the Chinese pilgrims as the chief sanctuary of old Purushapura. A tradition 
handed down for us by Albériini draws the following portrait of Barhatekin: “‘He wore 
Turkish dress; a coat open in front, a tall fur cap and big boots; he was armed from head to 
foot.’ It seems clear that the figure of the founder of the dynasty lived in popular imagin- 
ation as that of some Turkish adventurer issued from the barbarian North. In any case it is 
curious to note how well this description tallies with the representations of the first Kushin 
rulers as shown on their coins. 


' The fact that in Albériini’s account Kanishka, too, figures among the ‘Turkish Shahiya’ 
rulers of Kabul, clearly shows, that tradition surviving down to the 11th century traced the 


35 See Remaud, Afémoires sur V Inde, p, 176, 26 See India, tranal. by Sachau, II. pp. 10 sq. 

2? The Turkish origin of this name 1s clearly shown by the termmmation tein, This represents the Turkiah 
title ivgin, ‘ prmee,’ found already in the old Turkish insorrptions on the bank of the Orkhon and well known also 
from tho latter Turkish names Alptekin, Sabuktekin, etc., see Reinand, Mémoires sur ’Inde, pp. 78. [For the 
Chinese rendering of this title ¢’e-k’un, see Chavannes’ Documents sur les Tou-kiue, p. 367 ; and above, note 17.) 
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descent of those rulers 1n a direct line from the great Kushan kings. The very title of the dynasty 
preserved by Albériini points in the same direction ; for the name ‘Shiahiya,’ as I have proved 
in a previous publication, is unquestionably identical with the title Sabi (p40) employed by the 
Kushan monarchs and by them exclusively, on their coins and m their inscriptions.”® 

The trustworthiness of the traditions preserved by Albériini has received brilliant con- 
firmation through a recent discovery. My learned friends, MM. Chavannes and §S, Lévi, of 
the Collége de France, in the preface to a volume of the Chinese collection of the Buddhist 
Canon, came upon a life of the monk Ou-k’ong who reached Gandhira from China about the 
year 753, and spent altogether six years there in religious studies.2° In this brief biography 
of Ou-k’ong the relatives of the king ruling over the united territories of Gandhara and Kabul, 
as well as his State officers, are mentioned with titles long known to us from other Chinese 
sources as Turkish court titles. Ou-k’ong states, moreover, categorically that the king was 
descended from the ancient royal family of Kanishka. 

When discussing elsewhere Ou-k’ong’s notes on Kashmir, I have succeeded in showing 
how accurate are, even in their details, the records which this Chinese pilgrim has left us % 
His statements with regard to Gandh&ra may hence also be received with entire confidence. 
We are thus justified in asserting that AlbSrini’s observations on the Turkish nationality of the 
Kabul Sahis and on their descent from the Kushan royal family, have now been confirmed by 
a trustworthy witness, nearly three hundred years earlier. 


Tt only remains to say a few words about the end of the rule of the Turkish Sahis of Kabul 
and abont their immediate successors. Laga-Tirmin, so Albérini tells us, was the last king 
of the Turkish Sahi dynasty.8! His vizier, a Brahman named ‘Kallar,’ attained, as a result of 
his wealth, widespread influence and authority. The reins of power shpped more and more 
from the feeble prince’s hands until finally ‘Kallar’ threw him mto prison and seized the 
throne. The dynasty of Hindu Sahis, which he founded, for six generations gallantly kept up 
the struggle against the evermore threatening advance of the Muhammadan forces. Its last 
scion was Tmlochanapala, who finally lost the dominion of his fathers about 1013, after 
struggling on heroically, notwithstanding his defeats in several campaigns at the hands of the 
great Mahmid of Ghazni. 


About the Hindu Sahis we are fairly well informed both from the Kashmir Chronicle and 
contemporary Muhammadan records. From what they tell us it is highly probable that the 
raler called ‘Kallar’ in the single manuscript of Albérini’s work is identical with that Lalliya 
Sahi whom the Kashmir Chronicle mentions as the powerful adversary of King Sathkaravarman 
of Kashmir (8883—902) in the land of Gandhara.*2 The downfall of the dynasty of the Turkish 
Nabis of Kabul must belong, then, to the end of the ninth century. Of the causes which led 
to this important event we can gather no certain information. Possibly the decay of the old 
national sentiment, that is the final absorption of the ruling Turkish elements into the 
surrounding Hinduism, led indirectly to this dynastic change. 


As a final effect of the rule of the Turkish Sahis we may regard the heroic resistance 
which their successors, the Hindu Sahis, opposed for yet another century and a half to the 
overpowering advance of Islam. Albérini, who, in the camp of Sultan Mahmid, witnessed with 


‘ = my paper Zur Geschichte der Cahis von Kabul, in ‘Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth’ (Stuttgart, 1898, 
pp. 178 #f.). 

#9 Published under the title L’itinéraire d’Ou-k’ ong in the Journal Asiatvque, for Ootober, 1895, 

30 See my Notes on Ou-k’ong’s Account of K aSmir, in the Proceedings of the Philos, and Hist. Section of tha 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 1896. 

51 It 1s exceedingly probable that the second half of the name Laga-tirman, contains the very Turkwh word 
whieh we know as the name of Mihirakula’s father im the Sanskmtised form Toramana. 

82 T have investigated in detail the interesting lustorical date and legends concerning the Hindu Sahis of 
Kabul in my paper “ur Geschichte der Cahts von Kabul, Wath referonce to this paper, Prof. Seybold, of Tubmgen, 
chas shown that the name ‘ Kallar’ found in the single manuscript of Albériini’s Indva, can, from the shape of the 
Arabio letters, be eamly explained as a graphical error for ‘Lalliya’; see Zevlschrift der Deutschen Morgent. 
Gesellsch, Vol. XLVIII. p. 700, 
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his own eyes the final conquest of the ancient Sahi kingdom, tells in words of manifest emotion 
of the grandeur and chivalry of the extinguished dynasty. 

We can scarcely err 1f we recognize in this great memory an after-glow as it were, of that 
splendour with which popular tradition invested the long-enduring Kushin dominion. 





FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS, 
BY G. RB. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU, 


No. 1. — Friendship J 


“ Even to foes that visit us as guests 
Due hospitality should be displayed, 
The tree screens with its leaves the man 
Who fells it.” — Afahabharata, Sw Monier-Williams’ 
Indian Wisdom, 


THERE was @ certain Brahmana, named Jabala, belonging to the Middle Country, who was 
destitute of Vedic lore. Beholding a prosperous village before him, he entered 1t with the object of 
obtamng alms, In that village lived a robber-chiof of great wealth, conversant with the distinctive 
features of all orders of men, devoted to the Brahmanas, firm in truth, and always engaged m 
making gifts. Repairing to the abode of the chief, the Brahmana begged foi alms. Indeed, he 
solicited a house to live in, and such necessaries of life as would last for a year. Thus solicited, the 
chief gave him a piece of new cloth, with its ends complete, and a young widow. Obtaming ali these, 
the Brahmana’s joy knew no bounds, and he began to live happily m the commodious building given 
him by the robber-chief. He then began to help the kinsmen of his female slave. Thus he lived for 
many years in the prosperous village of the brigands and began to practise the art of archery with 
great devotion. Every day, ke rest of the robber-clan, Jabila went into the woods and slaughtered. 
wild cranes in abundance, and became a perfect master of the art of slaughter, being ever engaged in 
it, and consequently bade farewell to compassion. 

“© Who friendship with a knave hath made, 
Is thought to be a partner im the trade.” 


One day, another Brahmana came to the village, dressed in rags and deer-skins, and with 
matted locks, Of highly correct behaviour, he was devoted to the study of the Vedas. Of a humble 
disposition, frugal in fare, devoted to the Brahmanas, thoroughly conversant with the Védas, and 
observant of Brahmacharya vows, he had once been a dear friend of Jabala, and belonged to that 
part of the country from which the latter had emugrated, He never accepted any food offered by 
a Stidra, and therefore began to search for the house of a Brihmana and at last he came to JAbéla’s 
house, just as he was returning from the woods. The two friends met, Armed with bow and sword, 
Jabéla bore on his shoulders a load of slaughtered cranes, from which the blood that trickled down 
smeared his whole body. Recognising him, his friend, to whom he appeared as a cannibal, said . — 

“What is this thou art dog here through folly? Thou art a Bréhmana, and the perpetuator 
of a Brihmana family. Born in a respectable family, belonging to the Middle Country, how 18 it 
thou hast become a robber? Recollect, O regenerate one, thy famous kinsmen of former times, all of 
whom were well versed m the Védas! Born of their race, alas, thou hast become a disgrace to 
1+! Awake thyself by thy own exertions! Recollecting the energy, the behaviour, the learning, 
the self-restraint, the compassion (that are thine by mght of birth), leave this thy present abode, 
O regenerate one,” 

Thus addressed, Jibila answered him im great affliction, saying :— ‘“O foremost of regencrate 
ones, Iam poor. I am destitute also of a knowledge of the Védas! Know, O best of Brahmanas, that 
I have taken up my abode here for the sake of wealth alone, In thy sight, however, I am’ 
a brute-beast. We will leave this place together to-morrow. Do thou pass the night here with me ” 


1 [A ourious example of a folktale adaptad to Brahmanic teachmg.—Ep.] 
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Thus addressed, his friend, “his heart too full of the milk of human kindness,” passed the 
night there, refrainmg from touching anything in that house, hungry as he was. 








Next morning, after his friend had gone, Jabal joined a caravan proceeding to the sea. It s0 
happened, however, that the caravan was assailed, while passing through 4 mountain-valley, by an 
infuriate elephant, and almost all were slain. Somehow, escapmg from his imminent danger, Jabls 
fled towards the North for his life, not knowing whither he proceeded, and began to wander alone m 
a forest. At last coming upon a road that led towards the ocean, he journeyed on till he reached 
a delightful and heavenly forest teemmng with flowering trees, and filled with fragrant perfumes and 
sweetly warbling birds On his way he beheld a delightful and level spot of land covered with golden 
sands and resembling heaven itself for its beauty, on which stood a large and beautiful banyan with 
a round top, looking like an umbrella set over the plain, The ground underneath 1f was moist and 
perfumed with the fragrant sandal, Endowed with great beauty and abounding with delicious flowers 
it looked like the Court of Brahma himself, Jabala was exceedingly delighted and sat down well-pleased, 
when a delicious, charming, and auspicious breeze, bearing the perfume of many kinds of flowers, began 
to blow softly, coolg his limbs and filling him with celestial pleasure. He soon fell fast asleep, 


When “the resplendent luminary” entered his chambers in the West and the evening tmlight 
came, a bird that was the foremost of his species returned to that spot, which was his home, from the 
regions of Brahma. He was the prince of the cranes, possessed of great wisdom, a son of the 
sage Kabyaps, and a dear friend of Brahma. The offspring of 9 maid celestial, possessed of 
great beauty and learning, he resembled a celestial in splendour, adorned with many ornaments as 
brilliant as the sun himself. JAbala, on awaking, was amazed, but beng exhausted with hunger and 
thirst, he began to cast hs eyes on the bird with a desire of slaying him, 


The crane said; — “ Welcome, O Brahmana. By good luck have I got thee to-day in my 
abode. The sun 1s set and the evening twilight come. Thou art to-day my dear and excellent guest. 


Having received my worship according to the rites ordained in the Scriptures, thou mayst go whither 
thou wilt to-morrow morning.” 


Hearing these sweet words, Jabaéla was wonder-struck. Feeling at the same time a great 
curiosity, he eyed the crane without being able to withdraw the gaze from him. 


Then the crane said: — “ Q Brahmana, J am the son of Kaéyapa by one of the daughters of 
the sage Daksha. Possessed of great merits, thou art my guest to-day, Thou art welcome,” 


Having offered him hospitality as ordered in the Scriptures, the crane made an excellent bed of 
roses that lay all around. He also offered him several large fish caught in the deep waters of the 
Bhagiratht. After the Brihmana had eaten and become satisfied, the bird, possessing a wealth of 


penances, began to fan him with his wings. And when his guest was seated at his ease, he asked 
him about his pedigree. 


_  gabala replied : — “T am a Brahmana, known by the name of Jabila,” and stopped. But the 
crane, who resembled Yama himself in his knowledge of duties, asked him about the cause of his 


arrival there. To which he replied: — “I am, O high-souled one, very poor, For earning wealth 
T am deSirons of going to the sea!” 


To which the crane replied : —- “It behoveth thee not to fee] any anxiety. ‘Thou shalt succeed, 
O foremost of Brdhmanas, and shall return home with much property, The sage Brihaspati has 
spoken of four kinds of means for the acquisition of wealth, x¢z., inheritance, sudden accessions due 
to luck or the favor of the gods, acquisition by labour, and acquisition through the aid or kindness of 


friends. I have become thy friend I feel kindly towards thee and will exert myself that thou mayst 
succeed in acquiring wealth.” 


The night passed away and the morning came. Seeing his guest cheerfully rise from bed, the 
bird said:—- ‘Go, Q amiable one, along -this route and be sure of success. At three ydjanas off ia 
a mighty king of thé Rakshasas possessed of great prowess, who is an intimate friend of mine 
He will, by my request, without doubt, give thee as mucti wealth ag thou degirest,”” 
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Jab&la, therefore, cheerfully set ont on this errand, partaking to Ins heart’s content, on the way, 
fruits, sweet as ambrosia. Beholding the sandal and the aloe and the birch trees that stood along the 
road, and enjoying their refieshing shade, the Brahmana proceeded quickly and reached the city of 
the Rakshasa kmg. It had large gates and high walls of stone, and was surrounded on erery side 
with a moat and large rocks, and engmes of many kinds were kept ready on the ramparts. He soon 
became known to the chief, as a dear guest sent unto him by his friend, the crane, and he commanded 
his attendants to hing him from the gate, At the royal command, certam men, quick as hawks, 
issued from the splendid palace of their ruler, and, proceeding to the gate, accosted Jabala, saying .— 
“Come quickly, and see the glory of the king of the Rakshasas” ‘he Biéhmana, forgetting his 
weariness in his surpiise, ran with the messengers, wondering at the great affluence of the city, and 
soon entered the king’s palace in the company of the messengers. 


J&baila was Jed into a spacious apartment and introduced to the king of the Rakshasas, who 
worshipped and gave him an excellent seat. The king asked him about his 1ace and birth and 
practices, his study of the Védas and his observance of the Brahmacharya vow. He, however, in 
reply, only stated his name. The king saw that he was destitute of Brahmanic splendour and Vedic 
studies, and next enquired about the country of his residence. 

“ Where is thy residence, O blessed one, and to what race does thy wife belong? Tell us truly. 
Do not fear. Trust us without anxiety.” 

Jabala rephed:—-‘I belong by birth to the Middle Country. [I live in a village of hunters. 
I have married a Sidra spouse who had been a widow, All this I tell you is the truth.” 

The king then began to reflect as to what he should do. Indeed, he began to think how he 
might succeed in acquiring merit. This man is by birth a Biéhmana and a friend of the 
high-souled crane, who sent him to me. I must do whatis agreeable to my fmend. On this very day 
of Kartika, a thousand Bidhmanas of the first oider are to be entertained in my house. This 
Braéhmana shall be entertained with them and I shall give wealth unto him too. This 1s a sacred day 
and Jibala has come here as a guest. 


Just about this time a thousand Brahmanas, possessed of great learning, with persons purified 
by baths and adorned with sandal-paste and flowers, attired in long robes of linen, came to the palace. 
The king received his guests as they eame, duly according to the injunctions of the Sdstras. Skins 
were spread out for them, The royal servants placed mats of ‘usa grass on the floor, and the king 
once more worshipped lis guests as ordamed in the Sdstras with sesamum seed, green blades of 
grass, and water. A few were selected to represent the Visvadévas, the Pitris, and the deities of 
fire, These were smeared with sandal-paste and flowers were offered to them, and they were also 
adored with other kinds of costly offerings. Bright, polished, and richly engraved plates of gold, 
filled with excellent food, prepared with gh? and honey were given them. It was the king’s custom 
every year, on the full-moon day of the months of Ashadha and Magha, to give a large number of 
Bréhmanas after proper honors, the best kinds of food that they desired. Especially on the full-moon 
day of the month of Kartika, after the expiry of the autumn, used to give much wealth of diverse 
kinds, ineluding gold, silver, jewels, gems, pearls, diamonds of great value, lapis lazuli, deer-skins, &e. 

So on this day, throwing down a heap of wealth of many kinds, addressing the Brahmanas, he 
said :— “Take from these jewels and gems as much as you wish and can hope to bear away. Taking 
those plates of gold and vessels in which you have dined, go you away.” 

On hearing these words, they took as much wealth as each desired, and the king, again addressed. 
the Brabmanas and said : — “This one day, ye regenerate ones, you need have no fear from Rakshasas 
here. Sport you as you wish and then go away with speed.” 

The guests, leaving that spot, went away m all directions with great speed, Jabila also, 
having taken up a heavy quantity of gold without any loss of time, went away. Carrying the burden 
with difficulty, he reached that same banyan under which he had met the crane. He sat himself 
down, fatigued, toil-worn,and hungry. While resting there, the crane arrived, and, being naturally 
devoted to friends, he gladdened the Brahmans by bidding him welcome. By flapping his wings he 
began to fan his guest and dispel hia.fatigue. Posgessed_of great intelligence, he worshipped him and 
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airanged for his meal. Having eaten and refreshed himself, Jabaéla began to think, ‘heavy 1s the 
load I have taken of bright gold, moved by covetousness and folly, I have a long way to travel 
and I have no food to eat on the way.” Then like a true ngrate he thought “this prince of the 
cranes, so large and containmg a heap of flesh, stays by my side. I will bag him and go.” The 
crane had kindled and kept up a fire for his guest and on one side of the fire he slept trustfully. 
The ungrateful Jabala with the aid of the blazing fire killed the trustful bird, never thinking 
there was sin in what he did. Peeling off the feathers and the down, he roasted the flesh on the fire. 
Then taking 1¢ up with the gold he had brought, he fled quickly from that spot. 


Next day the king, addressing his son, said: — “‘ Alas, O son, I do not behold that best of birds 
to-day. Every morning he repairs to the regions of Brahma to adore his grandsire and never goes 
home without paying me a visit, But two mornings and two nights have passed away without his 
having come to my abode. My mind, therefore, is not at rest, Let my friend be enquired after, 
Jabala, who came here, is without Vedic studies and destitute of Brahmanic splendour and I fear he 
has found his way to the abode of my friend and slam him, My heart has become extremely anxious, 
Go my son, Do not tarry!” 


The prince, accompanied by other Rakshasas, proceeded with great speed and saw the remains of 
the crane, The Rakshasas had not to go far before catching and discovering the body ot the 
crane. Taking their captive with them, the Rakshasas returned to their c:ty and showed the king the 
mutilated body of the crane, and that ungrateful and sinnimg wretch, J&bala. 


The king said - — “Let this sinful wretch be slain. Let these Rakshasas here feast merrily on 
his flesh, Of sinful deeds, of sinful habits, of sinful soul, and inured to sin, this wretch must die.” 


But many of the Rakshasas expressed their unwillingness to partake of the flesh of such a sinner, 
and said: — “Let this vilest of men be given away to the robbers,” 


** Let it be so,” said the king. Then the Rakshasas, armed with lances and battle -axes, hacked 
that vile wretch into pieces, which they gave to the1obbers. But the very robbers refused to eat 
the flesh of such a villain, For one that slays a Brahmana, for one that drinks alcohol, for one that 
steals, for one that has fallen away from a vow, there is expiation, But there is no expiation 
for an ungrateful wretch, 


The king then caused a funeral pyre to be made for the prince of cranes and adorned 1t 
with jewels and gems and perfumes and costly robes and performed the obsequies of his friend 
according to the ordinances. Then the celestial cow appeared in the sky and showered 
on the pyre, froth mixed with milk. Whereupon the prince of cranes revived and 
approached his friend, when the chief of the celestials himself came to the city. 

Addressing the Rakshasa king, Indra said: —“ By thy fortune thou hast revived the prince 
of cranes.” 

And then he told him the old story of the curse of the grandsire upon that best of birds :— 
«Once upon a time, this prince of cranes absented ‘himself from the region of Brahm&, when his 
presence was expected. In wrath his grandsire said, ‘since this vile crane hath not presented 
himself to-day m my assembly, that wicked-souled one shall not soon die, so as to be able to 
leave the earth,’ In consequence of these words the prince of cranes, though slain by Jabila, 
has come back to life, through the virtue of the nectar with which his body has been drenched.” 

Then the crane, having bowed unto the chief of the celestials, said :— ‘O first of the gods, 


if thy heart be inclined towards me for grace, then let my dear friend Jabala be restored 
to life.’ 


Hearing these words of his, 
and. restored him to life. 
Jabala also, returning to his home in the village of the hunters, 


upon his Sidra spouse. A heavy curse was pronounced upon him by the gods for having 
begotten, within a few years, upon the body of his re-married wife many children, and the 
ungrateful sinner sank into a terrible hell for many years, 


Indra sprinkled nectar over the body of the Brahmang 


begot many sinful offsprings 
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Aw INDEX To THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA, 
with short Explanations, and a Concordance to the 
Bombay and Calcutta Editions and P. ©. Roy’s 
Translation, By §. Sorensen, PhD. London; 
Wilhams and Norgate. Part I ;1904. Pp xh, 32, 
As is known to many of our readers, a great 

movement is on foot, with a view to obtammmeg 
a critical text of that which 1s undoubtedly the 
more important of the two gieat Hindu epics. 
The Ramayana is, indeed, not to be neglected 3 
the critical study of it 1s to be steadily prosecuted. 
But the main object in view is to deal on sounder 
hnes, than have ever yet been attempted, with 
the Mahabharata, or as 1t 1s called in an epigra- 
phie record of the fourth or fifth century A. D. 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p 139), the Satasahasri- 
Samluita, “the compilation containing 100,000 
verses,” And the reason for the selection is not 
far to find The Ramayana is practically nothing 
but a poem, in epic form and language, which 
deals with but little beyond the story of Rama 
and Sita which forms the motif of it. The 
Mahabhaiata, on the other hand, — while 1t has 
a main story running through it, that of the 
origin and history of the great war between the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, in which there may 
be found a historical basis of 1t, — is of far wider 
scope Referring itself, indeed, to a human 
author instead of to a revelation, it places itself 
only in the class of sacred traditionary writings. 
But it claims to be of the nature of a Véda 
And, in addition to giving a full handling of its 
ostensible topic, it 1s a vast repository of ancient 
tales and legends, of theories about cosmogony 
and time and space, of geographical details, of 
precepts inculcating the duties of the castes and 
teaching the means by which the four ends of 
human hfe, religious merit, wealth, pleasure, and 
fina] liberation, may be attained, and of all sorts 
of miscellaneous information, with long didactic 
episodes which are of extreme importance for the 
history of the development of philosophy during 
the time that intervened between the Védic period 
and the period of the later systems. 


We have at present three editions of the Maha- 
bhaiata; the Oalecutta text of 1834-39, the 
Madras text of 1855-60, and the Bombay text of 
1862-63. The Oalcntta and Bombay texts are 
derived from a common source, and, practically 
differmg not much from each other, except that 
the Bombay text has been said to present general- 
ly the better readings, represent one and the 
same recension, which 1t¢ has become customary 
to characterise as the recension of Northern 
India. The nature of the Madras text seems not 


so certain. One writer has described 1t as nearly 


identical with the Calcutta text, though based on 
independent manuscripts, While another writer 
appears to consider it a ‘distinct South-Indian 
recension, differing substantially from that of the 
north. But, whatever way they may be taken, 
it 1s agreed that not any one of these three texts 
satisfies equally the sectarian demands of all 
parts of India, or comes up to the critical require- 
ments of western scholarship. 


No edition of the whole epic, prepared by 
western hands, has ever yet been produced. 
That is the want which is to be supphed. It 
seems to be a moot-point, whether whats desired 
can be obtamed by a critical revision of the 
Calcutta or of the Bombay text, or whether it can 
be better done by a new treatment from distinctly 
separate South-Indian manuscripts, which have 
been held to afford, partly by certain omissions, 
partly mm other ways, means of decidimg which 
are the true origimal parts of the epic. But, 
whatever process may be hereafter resolved upon, 
the object in view is to produce, not a special 
text which shall satisfy any particular sectarian 
demands, but one which shall meet the require- 
ments of critical examination, and shall suffice to 
furnish at least a tolerably safe guide as to winch 
may be the more ancient parts of the great epic, 
and which may be later additions to 1t. 


So great, however, is the mass of matter to be 
dealt with, and so numerous are the materials 
which are available, that it cannot fail to be a 
long time before any such edition can be 
completed; or, indeed, before any very substantial 
progress towards it can be made. 


Meanwhile, we cordially welcome all publica- 
tions which will help on the great work. And 
with particular gladness, because it serves other 
purposes besides even that one, we welcome the 
appearance of the first part, now before us, of 
the Index to the Names in the Mahabharata 
by the late Dr. Soren Sorensen, 


This 1s the first pubhshed instalment of what 
promises to be a monumental compilation made 
by ascholar who, m consequence apparently of 
devotimg his hfe chiefly to one great work, which 
he lived to complete but not to carry through the 
press, is perhaps not so well known as he deserved 
to be. A few facts about him, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the publishers, will 
not be out of place. 

Dr. Soren Sorensen was born in 1848, at 
Danstrup in Denmark, Leaving school for the 
university, he there gave his attention chiefly to 
philological studies, with a view to which he 
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apphed himself specially to acquinmg a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskmt. After taking his degree, 
he was for a time a school-master. But he resign- 
ed his post in order to continue his onental 


studies. 


In 1888 he was made Doctor of Philology, and 


pubhshed a book entitled “ The Position of the 
Mahabharata in Indian Literature.’ And he 
wrote a variety of papers on oriental subjects, 
one of which, on “The Position of Sanskrit in 
the General Development of Languages in India,” 
gained for lum, in 1890, the gold medal of the 
Danish Academy of Sciences. 

In 1899 he became a lecturerat the Copenhagen 
University. In 1900 he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. In May 1902 he was 
appomted Professor of Indian Philology at 
Copenhagen, in succession to Professor Fausboll 
And he died mm the following December, 

Of the great work of Dr. Sorensen’s life, we 
have now before us the first instalment, taken 
through the press with all the care that 1b so 
richly merits, and published in as fine and clear 
a style of printing as 1t could well receive 

The scope of the work is explained by its title. 
It 16 an Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 


with a Concordance to the Bombay and Calcutta 


Editions and Protap Chandra Roy’s Translation. 


The Concordance, it happens, has been to 


a certain extent forestalled by Professor Jacobi’s 
book on the Mahabharata, published in 1903, 
which gives the comparative arrangement of the 
Bombay and Calcutta texts on pages 242 to 257, 
and supplies the names of the divisions of the 
epic in footnotes below the analysis of the contents 
of them in the body of the book. But there are 
many people, interested in the subject, by whom 
Professor Jacobi’s book, written in German, 
cannot be utilised. And to them Dr. Sérensen’s 
work, published in English, will be invaluable 
in both its departments. Moreover, in the two 
respects mentioned above, it gives in one and the 
same place the details which in the other hook we 
have to find in two places, 


Dr Sérensen’s Index, however, judged by the 
present instalment of it, stands unique, and will 
supersede everything that has as yet been given 
to ug mm its line. It is no partial index, giving us 
only a limited selection of references And it is 
no mere list of references, only telling us more or 
less vaguely where we may look for passages in 
which we may or may not find what we want. 
From each passage, it quotes anythmg worth 
noting which is to ba found in that passage. 
Wherever there is sufficient field, 11 presents, in 
more or less of the form of an article, everything 





that can be usefully brought together, see, for 
instance, the entmes under Abhimanyn, pp. 1, 2, 
Acleshé and Acleshah, pp. 4, 5, Agvatihiman, 
pp. 9 to 11, Agni, pp 19 to 24, and Ambarisha, 
p. 30. and for some shorter, but typical and very 
usefol notes, see the entries under Abhira, p. 3, 
Acvaka, p. 8, and Agastyatirtha, p. 17. And 1 
includes a synopsis of the contents of the various 
divisions of the epie under the titles of them, thus 
presenting in these places the treatment to which 
the bulk of Professor Jacob:’s book was devoted, 
and here again conspicuously meeting the require- 
ments of those who do not read German , see, for 
instance, the entries under Abhimanyuvadhapar- 
van, pp 2, 3, Acramavasaparvan, pp 5 to 7 
Agastyopakhyina, pp. 17, 18, and Agnipariibhava, 
p.24 A noteworthy feature of this part of the 
work is that 1t is arranged according to the 
European alphabetical order, just as every such 
“index,” prepared in an Huropean language, 
should be arranged 

This part of Dr. Sdrensen’s work is, indeed, 
more an Encyclopedia than an Index. And 14 
is, in fact, the first step towards a real Olassical 
and Geographical Dictionary of India, Its value 
will be incalculable, not simply to those who may 
co-operate m the preparation of a final critical 
text of the epic, but to all who are engaged in 
any line of research into the ancient past of 
India. And it is to be hoped that the example 
now before us may induce others to take in hand 
similar compilations for other works and divisions 
of Indian literature, Sanskrit, Prakrit, or Pali, 
which can be turned to practical purposes of 
historical research, whether in the political, the 
1eligious, the geographical, or any other, hme, and, 
leaving the domain of literature, for the epigra- 
phic records. But the field is a vast one, and can 
be properly worked only on the principle of 
co-operation of labour, by breaking it up into 
manageable areas. 


In the present instalment, Part I., of 
Dr. Sorensen’s work, we have the Concordance 
complete, in 38 pages, and 32 pages of the Index, 
from “ Abala” to almost the end of ‘ Ambopikhy- 
anaparvan ;” both on royal quarto pages, with two 
columns to the page. It is a satisfaction to know 
that he left the whole Index complete, and the 
greater part of it ready for publication, that 
a portion ot it, which still required final revision 
and arrangement, is being prepared for the press 
by thoroughly competent hands; and that the 
publishers anticipate being able to make quick 
progress in contmuimg the issue, 


J. F. Fuser. 
23rd November, 1904. 


* 
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THE EIGHTEEN SONGS OF THE BONO-NA FESTIVAL 
(BONO-NAYI LU ATHRUNGSH ). 
(Dard Text, with Translation, Notes and Vocabulary.) 
BY A. H. FRANCKE, 
Preface, 


HIS hymnal is sung at Da, Garkunu, and the other villages of the Hastern Dards (Shing) at 

the BOno-na@ Festival, which is celebrated every third year. It was celebrated in 1908 and 

will be agam in 1906. The songs now given were dictated by *aBrug-bkrashis, who is a Iha-bab 

and one of the principal recitors at the festival. As a lha-bad, i.e, a person, on whom the gods 

descend, and who 1s possessed. by the spirits, he officiates as priest at sheep-offerings and other 
Pie-Buddhistic rites of this people. 


The songs were taken down and furnished with a Western-Tibetan translation by Thar-rnyed- 
chos-aphel, now a Chuistian Catechist, but formerly a Buddhist lama at Da and Gairkunn, as lately 
as seven years ago. Although he underssands the language of the Eastern Dards perfectly, it was 
found that the Tibetan Alphabet presented great difficulties when applied to the foreign sounds 
of an Aryan language. However, on the whole, the orthogiaphy fairly remesents the facts, 
accentuated syllables beng marked by two dots (¢hseg). 


I now give the hymnal with a Roman transcription and a full vocabulary of all the words 
and forms occurring init. The vocabulary will be given at the end of the songs, the Tibetan words 
which have entered the Dard language being specially noted, 


The hymnal is known as the eighteen songs (Lu Athrungsh), but so far only fourteen 
have been discovered, though I gather that in several cases, ¢ g., in Song No. VIL, several omginally 
separate songs have become incorporated im one single song. 


The word mtimmo, which signifies nowadays ‘uncle’ and is the ordinary term of address 
for males, 18 said to stand for ‘ uncle-of-the-past,’ i,e , ‘forefather’ in the’songs, and 1s so translated, 
In Songs Nos. XII. and XIV., however, 1t seems to sigmfy simply ‘a male Dard.’ 


The hymnal 1s interesting for two reasons. Firstly, 1t contains the last remnants of Dard 
mythology and particulaily their cosmography, eg , Song No. II., the system of colours reminding 
one of the Tibetan gInng-chos. Secondly, it contams the historical recollections of the 
Eastern Dards (c/, Song No. VI.). They have not yet forgotten that their forefathers migrated 
from Gilgit, and the hst of place-names well illustrates their route towards the south-east of the 
Indus-valley. All the villages mentioned in the songs are well-known places, though they cannot all 
be found readily on North-Indian maps, owing to the terrible orthography employed on them. 


The language of the songs is very mixed. Not only are about half the words either purely 
Tibetan or denved from Tibetan stems, but also the grammatical system has been adapted to 
a great degree to that of the Tibetan language, the Ladakhi Dialect having influenced the language 
of the Minaro, as they call themselves, because the Dard villages were part of the Ladakhi 
kingdom for several centuries. At the present day this people is more generally known locally by 
the name ’aBrogpa, z¢., the possessors of little oases of fields without houses (’abrog). They 
acquired this name probably because they are in possession of fields not only in the neighbourhood 
of the villages, but also outside them mght im the desert, a condition perhaps arismg out of the 
Tibetan re-conquest of the country, when they were driven away from the villages and had to be 
satisfied with their ’abrog. 


As to the pronunciation of the Dard texts, all the vowels which do not show the mark of 
length are short, even ¢ and 0. The diphthongs are w, 0, 6%, ou (= Bohemian %), With regard 
to accent it will be noticed on a perusal of the texts that occasionally the same word is at times 
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differently accentuated. Thus, we have poto and poto . /6¢o and toto, Such a change of accent 13 
due to metre, As a rule, however, the accents given im the texts aie those of the ordinary 
pronunciation, As m many Aryan languages, in the Dard language the natural accent is capable 
of change of position according to inflexion. Thus, we have have raza and rdzistnne: pdkur and 
pakurizhé. Kh is pronounced as the Urdu ¢: gh as the Urdu ¢. 


THE SONGS. 
Song No, I. — Preparations for the Bono-n& Festival. 
5 Text, Translation, 
1, Zhdgpo nang skdrma dzémpé zhiég 1. [This 1s] the day of the [good] constellation 
of the stars. 

2, Skdrma rGydstod shdrvé zhig 2, The day when the rGyastod rises. 

3. Malmallari 3. In the pleasuie-garden 

4. Téroné sangaz{nnéd 4, The youths gather, 

5. Nachung sangazinné 5. The mands gather. 

6, Ching nggichénne 6. They ariange the beer-[pots] ; 

7. Ghan anénné 7. They bring curdled mulk, 

8. Diid anénnd 8. They bring [sweet] milk, 

9, Toto Ophud ariénné 9, Then they bring milk-offerings, 
10. Phéphud ariénné 10. They bring flour-offerings. 
11. Mérphud ariénné pajilésa 11. They bring butter-offerings, the shepherds. 
12, Kholétm khéngmal ariénné 12. They bring dumplings [of] flour and butter ; 
13. Piishrd khantiénné 18. They put on flowers : 
14, Didule 14. Wild marguerites, 
15. Makhdding bragbims driénne 15. They bring rhubarb-flowers 
16, Lakililiys pishré péyilésa 16. [And] meadow-flowers, the shepherds. 
17, Ohandror pishrd anénné 17. They bring alpine butter-cups, 
18. Péto rashtanurunde 18. Then to the prospering village 
19, ‘Atrui khdngleags driénné 19. They bring calendulas, 
20. Béno rg rtags khantiémnd 20. They put on large marigolds, 
21, Yangma rgil 1tsags khantiénné 21, They put on fresh marigolds, 
22, Ghili n4grang khantiénné 22. They put on straw-flowers, 
23. Ghih sdsbar khantiénné 28. They put on centifolias, 
94  Ghih dshag khantiénné 24, They put on wild roses, 
25, Otté dmbar khantiénné 25. They put on ambar flowers. 
96, Tring tung kinimal khantiénné 26. They put on clusters of kantmal flowers. 
97, Libalh fgtha phiniénnd 27. They put on coats of sheep-wool, 
28, Liggu balh tsizar phiiniénnd 28. They put on girdles of sheep-wool. 
29, Tye nomo 16 Khod& 29, Honour to thee, O God ! 
30. Nédmed théchirs 80. Keep us without illness ! 
31. Hla brégine 81. Let us trust in God ! 

32, Hla duscha 82. Assemble, O gods! 
33. Mi dus dzom! 88. Assemble, O men! 

Notes. 


2.— The rGya-stod or rGyal-stod is one of the lunar mansions. 9—J1. — The offerings, 
mentioned here, are a general Western-Tibetan custom. Before partaking of any food or drink, 
three small offerings are made to heaven, earth and under-world, by throwing a little portion 
of it. into the air, over the earth and down to the ground. With regard to the names of the 
different floweis, I am not botanist enough to determine them satisfactorily. Although the kantmat 
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(kalzman in Tibetan) flowei was brought to me, I could not determine it. Besides, m several cases, 
the same name is given to several scientifically very different flowers. 


No, II. — Origin of the World. 


Text. Translation. 
1, Miynl nang déngps yezhé chiégs 1. How did the earth first grow ? 
_ Yark6 miyal thsdzhé chags. At first the earth grew on a Jake. 
2, Bazhé yé chigs 2. What grew on the water ? 
Bazhé pakur chdgs. On the water grew a meadow. 
8. Pakurri zhé ys chigs 3. What grew on the meadow? 
Riing tera chags. Three hills grew [there]. 
4, Ring teri aniira yé raza 4. What are the names of the three hills ? 
Ek rénge znira chéngri sho rézisinné, The name of one hill is ‘the White Jewel 
Hill. 
5. Bk rdnge znira ye razisinné 5. Whats the name of another hill? 
Ek range zniira chdngri loto razisinné. The name of another hull is ‘the Red 
Jewel Hill.’ 
6. Ek rénge zmira yé rézisinné 6. What is the name of one more hill? 
Ek range zntira chéngri nytlo razisinné. The name of one more hill is ‘the Blue 
Jewel Hill.’ 
7. Ringe terahinjé ye chégs 7. What grew on the three hills ? 
Kote tera chags. Three trees grew [there]. 
8, Tera koto antira ye rdzisinné 8. What are the names of the three trees ? 
Ek kéto zniira tsindan sho The name of one tieeis ‘ the white sandal tree.’ 
Ek k6to znira tséndan nyilo The name of another tree is ‘the blue 
sandal tree.’ 
Ek kéto zaiira ts4ndan loto razisinné. The name of one more tree is ‘the red 
sandal tree.’ 
9. Tera koto bya yé chégs 9 What birds grew on the three trees? 
Tera koto bya tera chags. Three birds grew on the three trees. 
10. Bya ékpoi antira yé rdzsinné 10. What is the name of one bird? ~ 
By& ékpo1 znira bya rgyal rgédpo rézisinné, The name of one bird is ‘ Wild Eagle.’ 
11. Bya @kpot anita ye razisinné 11. What is the name of another bird ?] 
By& ékpor andra kérkur jélmo rézismné. The name of another bird is ‘ Barndoor 
Hen.? 
12. Bya ékpoi zniira ye razisinné 12. What is the name of one more bird ? 
Bya akpoi gniira phéhki jdlmo razisinné. The name of one more bird is ‘ Blackbird.’ 
Notes. 


The three mountains and trees are possibly thought to exist one on the top of the other, and 
thus to constitute the three worlds in correspondence to the Jha yul, m yul and ilu yul of the 
Tibetan gLing-chos. Also the system of colours, white for heaven, red for earth, and blue for under- 
world, 1s the same as that of the gZeng-chos. But in other respects the Dard system is different 
from the Tibetan system. Thus, according to the yLing-chos, the earth 1s formed out of the body of 
a giant, whilst here it grows out of the water. There are six birds on the tree of the world 
according to the gLing-chos, and here we have only three. The pencil cedar of Western Tibet is 
often called ‘Sandal tree’ (Teandan shing), 


No. III, — Hunting the Ibex, 


Text, Translation, 
1. Péto Biashal Gihturarot 1. Then st Brushal and Gilgit 
Q. T4&runé shd nakhéd 2. One hundred youths appear. 
8. Nénggong Sathsilluranot 8. In the fertile village of Sathaul 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


Text, 
Nachung sho nakhéd 
Gilid darbar théd 
Gilsengge rgy4lpo tsésé tsemgoru nakchad 


Poto nichunga sa yésha kotrig thé 
Téiuné sa yésha thrissig the 

Y4sha hohohd ths4mma thsim thsim 
Ambir yondi tarig ék théd lo mimms 


Sha t3 ghén +5 malo phailo 

Zdég leigshan mimmsd 

Karpoyi phépud zdég leégshan mimms 
Karpdyi marphud zddég leagshan mimms 
Kholig khéngmar gddég leégshan mimmo 


Tsépa toto tsé leagshan mtimms 
Hégspa toto hdgs leégshan mimmd 
Tiltil toto tf leagshan mimmd 


Toto sharo nthriing sharo régrog rithning 


Poto sha gyd lo mimmsd 

Poto ghén gyo lo mimms 

TS malo philo 

Dragdrag toto drag ledgshan mimmd 


. Toto bungbiing toto bing ledgshan mimmd 


Phalphal toto phal leagshan 

Thrvang thrydng tdéto thrvang ledgshan 
Phéphiid marphiid Ophiid chiiphid 
P&td béthiéchiin lo tA namd lo Khoda 


Predg drinisa sha lamwé 

Khashro béthréchiin mimmtd 
Khambura khamzhort 

Taéruna sho{ndé vzi diz dé lo mimms 


Bokhar 
mimmd 
Pot & yé bohiinds pulichiia lo mimms 


2 Z * 
smancéssuru khashro gyn lo 


Nachunga shoindé skyés gyun lo mimmsd 


Ghams sinmé tsen nubbadéugs 16 mimms. 


2° Se 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 
21 


23, 
24. 
25. 
26 

27. 
28. 
29, 
30, 
31. 
32. 
33, 
84, 
35, 


36, 


oP ee 


Translation, 


One hundred maids appear. 

They form a great assembly at Gilgit. 

The hon-kmg of Gilgit appears at the 
head of the dancers, 

Then all you girls, twirl your hands for Jove, 

All you boys, clap your hands for love | 

Huwrah for love! well done! Hallo! 

On the Ambir Pass 1t makes tarag! hey, 
uncle! 

[Take] the arrow, then the bow, then the 
arrow shalts and the blades! 

O uncle, that art clever at hiding, 

[Take] the white flour offering, O uncle, 
clever at hiding ' 

[Take] the white butter offering, O uncle, 
clever at hiding ! 

[Take] the dumplings of flour and butter, 
O uncle, clever at hiding ! 

Then, O uncle, clever at climbing, 

Then, O uncle, who art clever at calling, 

Then, O uncle, who art clever at getting out 
of sight, ; 

There the ibex can be seen, the ibex can be 
seen in a herd. 

Now take an arrow, hey, uncle! 

Now take the bow, hey, uncle | 

Then [take] the arrow shafts and blades ' 

O uncle, that art clever at dmving them 
together ; 

Then, O uncle, that art clever at ne 
them to heaps ; 

Thou, that art clever in dispersmg them ; 

Thou, that art clever m shooting them ! 

Offerings of flour, butter, milk, and water, 

Must now be biought! Honour to thee, 
O God ! 

Now cut the flesh with the sharp knife ! 

Roasted meat must be offered, O uncle! 

Cut 1t to pieces! 

Give a mouthful to each of one hundred 
youths, O uncle! 

They will carry the meat in their pookets 
of Russian leather, O uncle. 

They will give [some] to both, father and 
mother, O uncle. 

They wall make presents [of it] to one 
hundred girls, O uncle! 

Now we have come to happiness and 
abundance, O uncle! 
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Notes. 


This song I consider as one of the finest and most original specimens of Eastern poetry 
I have ever seen ; but 1t is almost impossible to translate it satisfactorily ito any language. The reason 
is that there are so many onomatopoetic expressionsin it which we must not expect to find in another 
language. Such expressions are the following : — (17) hogs, the call which imitates the cry of 
the game, and allows the hunter to approach it ; (28) drag drag, the sound of running together , 
(24) bung bung, the supposed sound of making a heap; (25) phal phat, the sound of scattering (here it 
is meant for singling out the hest animal) ; (26) skrvang thrvang 1s the sound of the sinew of the bow 
when shot ; (10) ¢arag imitates the sound of gravel set in motion by animals on a hill-side; (18) Til 
tel expresses the ‘sudden disappearing’ behind a rock of the hunter who is chasing the game. The 
disposition of the whole song is also very good. At first the dance is described in its development 
till it reaches its height with the ‘ Yasha hohohd’ in verse 9. Then the attention of the whole party 
18 directed to the hills where a herd of 1bex can be seen. The best hunter is provided with bow and 
arrow and also with offerings to the gods. These he has to bring immediately after the successful 
shot, Verses 14,27, 28. Now the party is watching the hunter until his shot in verse 26. Then 
the boys start to assist him in carrying away the meat which is distributed to the whole party. The 
strange movements of the hands, mentioned in verses 7 and 8, are also used for salutations, 


No, IV. — The Dance of the Hunter, 


Text. Translation, 
1. Pété shard shring ny& gydn 16 mimms 1, Now let us carry the horns of the ibex on 
our heads, O uncle! 
2. Yénné da zhi lagcha, gyvin 16 mimms 2. Let us carry in our left (hand) the arrows, 
bows, and other [hunting] utensils, 
O uncle! 


3, Sharos third gydn 16 mimms . Let us carry the skin of the ibex, O uncle! 
4. Tsési tsemgorit vthd 16 mimmsd Step to the head of the dancers, O uncle! 
5. Tses chdédte busgydttd sharchdgsuri byvin | 5. After finishing the dance, let us go towards 


lo mimmod ! east, O uncle! 


mm O9 


Notes. 


This song may be of some anthropological interest, because the custom of dancing with the skin 
and horns of the hunted animal reminds us of the customs of many wild tribes. 


No. V.— The Dance in Honor of the Yandring. 


Text. Translation. 
1. HG yéshi yAndring, yandring babpad| 1. Ah, love [toyon ], O gods! The gods come 
kyano babs down ; from whence do they come down ? 

2. Dolo haréngé vith 2. They come out of the midst of the sky. 

8. Témbrel zingpd béd 16 mimms 8. That is a good omen, O uncle ! 

4. Gédshen zarbib phunytn 16 mimms 4, Let us put on fine cloth and embroidered, 

cloth, O uncle ! 
5. Maghmal iithod pilayun 16 mimmd 5. Let us wrap round the turban of fine black 


cloth, O uncle! 

*6. Téngsd toto 16 tangss mimmo 6. Is not this a pleasure-ground, O uncle! 

7. Pdto nakhanin 16 mimmd, 7 Then let us come out [of the houses], 
O uncle! 
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Notes. 


This song is of some importance because it contains a name ‘yandying ’ for the gods, which js 


perhaps an original Dard name. As will have been noticed in the preceding songs, the words Khoda 


and lha are used, the former going back 


Tibetan gLing-chos, 


ll, 
12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 
19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23 


25. 


No. VI. — Migrations of the Dards, 


Text. 


Poto trai réngchurgyidtura nupid 16 

mimms - 
Réngé churgyiid sali 16 yashd yandring 
Tangsé toto 16 tangsé ménni yandmng 
Basho gusur séhi 


Ul 
= 


Godrtdkiimar sali hd yasha yandring 
Tangsd taté 16 tangsé ménna yandring 
Skérddgoddi leing sali hd ydsha yandring 
Tangs tote 10 tangsd ménna yandring 


Shigarri chémbrozhing sali hd yéndring 


. Tangsé totd 16 tang s6 ménna yandring 


Kyéris chitmghag sili yandring  ..  - 


-Ghasing manthré khar shagal séli hd yasha 


yandrng , 
Parkudda némkyil sth hd yésha yéndring 


Gabis shtigtug sAli ho yéshi yandring 
Gandgse ledngei sili hd yasha yandring 
Kyfshur hlabrog sah hd y4sha yandring 
Hani Handréngunr sili hd yésha yandring 


Sanidea thaig bed ore 
Dit bord térané sddécan 


HG héyén mishrén mandédé mands 
mandéshin 

Tntyén mélmal 

Mandédé mandéshin 

HG kéyén mélmal 

Mandédé mandéshmn 

H6 kéyén mélmal. 


! 


Notes, 


In this song’, too, we find a name.Mandéde 
original mythology of the Dards. - 


to Muhammadan influences, the latter to influences of the 


3 


Translation, 


1, Then they went [and] arrived at Rong- 
churgyud, O uncle ; / 

2, At Rong-churgyud ; love [to you], O gods! 

8. Is that not, then, a pleasure-ground, O gods! - 

4, [There are] currants at Gusur no 

5. [And also] at Goartokumar; love [to you], - 
O gods, . 

6. Is that not, then, a 


pleasure-pround, 
- QO gods? : 


. % Skardogod is near the willows ; love [to you}, : 


O gods! 
8..Is -that not, then, a pleasure-ground, 
O gods! 
9. Shiggar near Chambrozhing, O gods! 
10. Is that not, then, a pleasure-ground, 
O gods! 
11. Kyens [is] near Ohumghog, 0 gods ! 
12, [And] Ghasing manthrokhar [1s] near the 
gravel ; love [to you], O gods ! 
13. Parkudda is underneath the midst of the 
sky ; love [to you], O gods! 
14. Gabis_is near the forest of pencil cedars; 
love [to you], O gods! 
15. Gandgse [1s] near the [holy] willow-tree ; 
love [to you], O gods! 
16. Kyishur [is] near the oasis of the gods ; love 
[to you], O gods! . 
17. Hann is near Hendrangmur, love [to you], 
. O gods ! ; 
18, With Sanid is ‘the ‘beginning [made]. 


‘19, The youths of the two oases (Kyishur and 


Handrangmir) are happy. 

20.- 0, we honour the Mandéde mande mandé- 
shin [gods]. 

21. Let us dance [on this] place, 

22, O Mandéde mandéshin } 

23, 0, this hittle field [1s] the place, 

24, Mandéde m§ndéshin! . 

25. 0, this little field [is] the place ! 


e 
' 
ke 


mandéshin for the gods which may belong to the 
The name Yahdring occurs here again also. It is interesting 
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that in the Tibetan translation both these names are rendered by yzht bdag, = owners of the 
ground, a lower class of Tibetan gods. With the introduction of a new religion (Buddhism in this 
case), the gods of the previous religion experience a certain degradation. All the places mentioned 
in this song are settlements of the Dards, extending from Gilgit through Baltistan 
into Ladakh, The first colony which they founded was Sanid according to v. 18. 


No, VII. — The Mimmoé, a Benefactor. 
Text. 


1. Si tren hid tren mimmsd LE 


Translation, 


All men assemble, the gods assemble, 
O uncle! 


2. Hang hing toto hang 16 mimms 2. Yes, then, yes, O uncle ! 
3. Karcol phog phedg tagse 3. They arrange butter offerings, cedai offer- 
ings, and flour offerings ; 
4, Hlayuldi herastshig 4 Bring [the offerings] to the land of the gods! 
5. Hayén mashroénla kyin 6 We will go to worship [them] ! 
6. Thsisbi koikhla birdum landrang hang| 6. In the beds of the garden there are fox-tail 
ld flowers and landrang flowers ; 
7, Pishrd zirkyan pddma hing 16 mimmd 7. There are xzurkyan padma flowers, 
O uncle! 
8. Bdrdum landrang dégleagshan mimmd 8 O unele, who art clever in dyeing the 
fox-tail and landrang flowers, 
9. Arag silma kyfl leégshan mimm6 9. Ounele, who art clever m storing up clear 
brandy, 
10. Arag tirig pid leégshan mimms 10. O uncle, who art clever in quickly drmk- 
ing the brandy, 
11. Ghanazhilli g{n leagshan mimmd 11. © unele, who art clever in seizing the 
curdled milk sauce, 
12, Chiikholag chingsbi drél ledgshan méimmé | 12, O uncle, who art clever in distributing 
oe handfuls of dumplings, 
13. Taruné nachung sdér leagshan mimméd 13. O uncle, who art clever in pisses youths 
and girls, 
14. Thrém nang chénmé drél le4gshan mtimmé | 14. O uncle, who art clever in making arrange- 
ments on the dancing-place, 
15, Khuda khua tot khoua nv mimi. 15. Eat then, eat, O uncle! 
- Notes. 


In this song it looks really as if this uncle of the past, the mmm, had almost become an 
object of worship. This song may represent a’ first step towards ancestor-worship In the Tibetan 
translation there is a mistake with regard to v. 5. This was translated by ‘We shall all go there!’ 
as if the Dards hoped to go to heaven. No such thought is expressed in the song. 


No. VIII. — The Beautiful Girls of Da. 


Text, Translation. 
1. Cabcdb tot uthéa 16 mimms 1, Rise, then, quickly, O uncle ! 
2 Asi ghobong Idémba 16 mimms 2, Our bodies are well-shaped, O uncle ! 
8. Asi shralo rgydl leang 16 mimmd - 3. Our har is [like] a * king’s willow,’ O uncle, 
4. [Our] pig-taila are siege and early, 


Zhagkor halka drimdrum 16 mimms 4. 


O.uncle, - 
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Text. 
Asi nolé nyishar lo mimms 5. 
Asi athri 2frang 16 mimmé 6. 
Asi migsma ghdldings lo mimmé 7. 
Asi namchi sercatér hang 16 mimmd 8. 
Asi dani mtndra 16 mimwsd 9. 
Asi chimps béreos lo mimms 10. 
Asi malmal dzémpo lo mimms 11. 
Libal hibphruggii spéicha 16 mimmsd 12. 
Uithod thréllé spéicha 16 mimms 13. 
Tsddar thrdéllé spdicha lo mimms 14, 
Pashrd thrélld spdicha lo mémmd 15. 
Tots thrim thrim thnm thrim. 16. 
Notes. 


Translation. 


Our foreheads are [like] the rising aun, 
O uncle, 

Our eyes are radiant, O uncle, 

Our eye-brows are raised, O uncle, 

Our ear-rings are of gold, O uncle, 

Our teeth are [like] pearls, O uncle, 

Our lips are swelling, O uncle, 

Our village is assembled, O uncle! 

Change [your] dress of sheep-wool, O uncle, 

Change [your] beautiful head-covering, 
O uncle, 

Change [your] beautiful scarf, O uncle, 

Change [your] beautiful flowers, O uncle, 

Then hurrah, hurrah ! 


The expression, used in v. 10, with regard to the lips, dérces, means about, that they are ready 
for a kiss. This expression ¢lsim thrim thrim thrtm, is an exclamation indicating great joy and 
frolic, 


Translation, 


Let us show love to each other ! 

Look at the village : 

[There is] the hen eating green grass, 
hurrah ! 

Show, then, oh show [love] ! 

The hen is lying down in the village, 

Love, let us show love! 

The village, then, is the village of foxes, let 
us show love to each other ! 

Kyishur, then, is the village of mice, 

[These] happy places, then, are [our’] father- 
land ! 

Let us show love to each other ! 

In the lower village barley 1s ripening, 

In the middle village golden barley is 
ripening, 

In the upper village white barley is ripening, 

In Kyishur, then, peas and barley are 
ripening ; 

Happiness has come (is) to us. 

Honour to thee, O God ! 

O friends, clap your hands [as a sign of 
love]! 

[For] love, then, twirl your hands, 


No. IX, — Love One Another, 
Text. 
Létométs grizham’ 1, 
Nanggongstirara meligté 2. 
Ding pakér kh4ddi bya, thrim thrim thrim. | 8, 
Téngsd tots 16 tingss 4. 
Nénggong suti byai 5. 
Thsd4mma thsim thsim 6. 
Nanggong toto léyon bin Idtométs gré-| 7. 
zhami, 

Kyishur tot muizhun brin 8. 
Skyidsa tots phayul béd 9. 
Ldtométo grézhami 10. 
Nénggongri yaéngm’ pachung Il. 
Barthsamsurii sérmd pachung 12. 
Yaldoré yangkar pachung 13. 
Kyishuru tots kyiikyen yangmi pachung | 14. 
Skyidps béngbeng béd 15. 
Tija namo 16 khoda 16. 
Lé sdtu thrissig the 17, 
Yasha tots kdtrig thé. 18, 

Notes. 


With regard to verses 1 and 11 it must be said that the worda used in them are no more under- 
stood ; the translation, therefore, is only conjectural, For all the rest, the song looks like a collection 
of fragments from several forgotten songs. The village of Kyishur is also called Kyishur, 
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No, X.— The Dawn. 


pee Ee eS 


11, 


18, 


Text. 
Béngsé par satin 1, 
Luhyung td lahyung té 2, 
Mims tots treyaki ying 3. 
Thidr thed to mmardsa koig raziing nalo| 4, 
obyat 
Luhyung td mimmé toto ny&ki ying 5. 
Mimmés toto ldpig thiting 6. 
Miummosé to hipig thing 7. 
Luhyung t6 mimmo to thramia ying 8, 
Mummosé té litig tluiing 9. 
Luhyung to méimmé shrimd ying 10. 
Béldang +5 mimmé siing 11. 
Snyirari barkhdd bayung 12, 
Coaltd nam langsé td dthitng. 138, 
Notes, 


Translation. 


We will gather the sheep ; 

The morning rises, the morning rises. 

Then the uncle is feeling cold 

It is getting cold, then; O Dards, what do 
you say (to that], halloah ! 

The morning rises ; then the uncle is feeling 
thirsty. 

Then the uncle will make a fire ; 

Then the uncle will drink down a gulp. 

The moining rises ; then the uncle 1s feeling 
hungry ; 

Then the uncle will eat a little, 

The morning rises; then the uncle is 
feeling tired ; 

The uncle will, then, sleep in the evening, 

He will be blessed. in his sleep. 

The morning mses, the morning mses, then 
he will get up. 


The festival has lasted through the whole of the night, and in the mormmg people feel tired. 


From this song we learn that in ancient times, the Dards of Da and surrounding villages 
called themselves Minaro; at the present day they use the word Minaro only as a name of the 
Dards near Drag, 


10. 
ll. 
12, 


13. 
14. 


No, XI. — Pastoral Song. 


Text. 
Coslts mums paitri byun 
Zamabd mordg the lo mimms 
Miimmd phinyidla skyé 
Béh t6 morég gyd béi 16 mimms 
Miinmoss t3 pia td wdr peretd, 56 
Yéldor zhiingsuri tré 16 mimms 


Tihoutilmar hing lo mimmé 
Haldruro spéngts: hang 16 mimmd 


S&bzang khéghol hing lo mtimmi 
JAmthsdva hiésa hang 16 mimmd 
Béldang nubpéd lo mimms 


Pai war peréd 16 mimms 


Tija namo 16 mimms 
4 pee 4 « - 
Buri khanjur: 16 mimmé. 


Translation. 


It is morning [and] the uncle will go to the 
pasture-ground ; 

Make a savoury meal, O unele ! 

See that [you] are satisfied, uncle! 

Go, carrymg a savoury mudday-meal, 
O uncle, 

Having filled the stomachs of the herds, 
bring [them back], O uncle! 

Go to the middle of the upper village, 
O uncle; 

There are izlioutilmar Howes, O uncle ; 

There are haldruro and little meadow- 
flowers, O uncle ; 

There is good pasture and sorrel-flowers, 
O uncle ; 

There is soft pasture, O uncle ; 

Tt is getting evening, O uncle; 

The stomachs of the herds are filled, 
O uncle; 

Honour to thee, O uncle; 

Lock [the herds] up in the stable, O unele ! 
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1. 
2, 


3. 
4. 


5, 


' 
te _ 
Py 


em & 


a cr 


Seo” 


12, 
13. 
Id. 


Notes. 


It is interesting to note that m v.13 the ‘ uncle of the past,’ the miémmd, 1s honoured with the 
same greeting as were the gods in the previous songs. Oompare No, J., 29; No. III, 28; No, IX., 
16, Apparently he has nsen to the rank of a god. 


No, XII, — The Blessed Shepherd, 


Text, 


Oys diid théd lo mimms 
Khodaré zhi béd Jo mimms 


Lahyungts luhyungto chali trad 
Bi pin lo mimmsd 


Dad pinjol jé mimma. 


Notes. 


Translation. 


The goats give milk, O uncle ; 

[The shepherds] are piaising God, 
O uncle; 

Morning 18 lising, [and] a kid is born , 

[Now] the stable is full [of] goats, 
O uncle; 

Fill in the milk, O uncle! 


The Dards make use only of the milk of goats: They say that ceitain spirits are watching 
therr cows and would punish everybody who would dare to take milk from them. 


No, XIII. — The Preparation of Curdled Milk, 


Text, 
Casts lahyungtd 16 mimms 
Biri skyipung to chah bons béd 


Chali néggalevin 16 mimms 
Chali pdékor pin lo mimmé 


Chilisé thsdrag iniénnd lo mimms 
Chahnda did chinyun 16 mimms 
Pots diid thriicun 16 mimms 

Chin tapayin lo mimms 

Ghan thrdlls béd 16 mimms 

Poto ghénnas phdég diytin lo mimmé 
Ghannas iispri sangliin lo mimmsd 
Pots zi dé 16 mimms 


Piinjung khua khua lé mémmsd 
thiring nyearu belasin lo mimmé 


Translation, 


The morning is rismg, the morning 1s 
rising, Ouncle; _ 

When looking into ihe stable, [we sec] that 
the kids are big (= have grown) ; 

Let us take out the kids, O uncle; 

The meadow is filled with the kids, 
0 uncle; , 

The kids are running, O uncle [literally : 
are bringing a Lace] ; 

Let us keep the kids from the milk, 
O uncle, 

Then let us milk [the goats], O uncle ; 

Let us prepare curdled milk, O unele , 

The curdled milk 1s beautiful, O uncle ; 

Then let us brmg an offering from the 
curdled milk, O uncle; 

Let us gather the cream from the curdled 
milk, O uncle ! 

Then give [me] a mouthful, O uncle ; 

Eat, eat until you are satisfied, O uncle! 

Let us fill [the curdled milk] into the skin, 
O uncle! - 


a 
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No. XIV. —The Advantages of Shepherd-life. 


Text, Translation, 

1. Péts masa miniks lo mimms 1 Then I am making butter, O uncle . 

2, Pots ghi ghéro béd lo mimmé 2 Then the butter 1s stirred, O uncle; 

3. Khodare zhiug théd lo mimmsd 3. <A payer is offered to God, O uncle; 

4 Ranise pakor pin lo mimmd 4. The meadow is filled with sheep, O uncle ; 

5. Pashto khibkhab béd 16 mimms 5. The wool 1s growing. O uncle , 

6 Shringé to kirpi béd lo mimmod € The horns are growing in screw-windings, 
O uncle; 

7. Mingaii mérré khdn lo mimmd 7. Let us hill and eat a he-goat, O uncle ; 

8. Kydild mairé khdn lo miimms 8 Let us kill and eat a castrated sheep, 
O uncle! 

VOCABULARY. 


This Vocabulary contams all the words found in the songs 
distinguished by a T. The explanations of the Dard foims aie only tentative 


Prefatory Note. 


Words of Tibetan origin aie 
The only information 


on Daid dialects available to me aie: On the Gureze dialect of Shina, by J. Wilson and G, A. 
Guierson in the Indzan Ant:quary, April, 1899, and a small collection of Dard words and forms which 


I made at Dras. 


tribes of Dards are not now able to converse with each other in their own language. 


I may add that the Dias dialect 1s so different from that of Da that these two 


The Roman 


number, added to the word, is the number of the song in which the word ocenis 


ambéri, name of @ pass. IIL. 

d.ag (perhaps better drak, but a Tibetan final g 
is pronounced hke a &; also final 6 is 
pronounced like a p; final d like a 2),a kind 
of native biandy which 1s made of bailey. 
YI. 

aiénaé, they bing; but it may be the passive 
voice ‘is brought.’ At any iate, I cannot 
believe that it 1s a formof the imperative, for 
which it 13 taken in the Tibetan translation 
in Song No, J. When the word occurs again 
in No. XIII. 1¢ 1s taken as a present tense in 
the Tibetan translation, 

dsi, our. VIII. 

dthri, eye (or eyes?). In Tibetan it is not always 
necessary to denote the plural, and the 
Tibetan may have influenced the Dardi in 
this respect. VIII. 

aihringsh, eaghteen. The word occurs only in 
the heading 

girut khéngledgs, name of many orange flowers, 
among them of the calendula. I, 

iyé, parents, father and mother, III. Others 
say that it means only ‘mother’; but what 
shall we do then with the word Gdhindé, 
both, by which it is followed ? 


Ba, water. IT, 

bdbpad, they who descended. T. V. 

babs, descended. T. V. 

bal, wool, I. 

ball:, of wool, Tibetan gen.tive formation. 

barkhdd, blessing. XX, 

bdr thsamsuru, mn the middle part of the v:lage. 
T., but the locative te:mmation may be 
Dard, IX. 

bashd, currants. T, VI. - 

bayung, will be X,. Compare béd, In case the 
termimation yung is the Tibetan yong, this 
form could be considered as a future tense. 

bazhé, on the water, dative case. II, 

béd (perhaps better bé2), 1 1s,they are, V. In 
No, X. the future tense occurs: Gay%ng, 
will be, 

délasén, let us pour out! 
future tense, XIII, 

beldang. evening. X. 

deli, midday-meal. XI, 

beng, we (or us?). IX. 

béngsz, through us, byus. Instrumental case. X, 

béthrechin, let us offer! Itis ether mmperatire 
tense or future tense, ITI, 

bohdnde, both. If. 


Exther umperative or 
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bot, go! Imperative tense. Compare byin. XI. 

bokhar, Russian leather ; the Tibetan is dolgar. 
T. ILI, 

éonz, great. XIII. This may be a plural form, 

bond, great. I. 

bor, a field outside the village, in the desert. Is 
it derived from the Tibetan ’abrog? VI, 

bércos, swelling (of the lps when ready for a 
kiss). VIII. 
Lord, plural of bor, Also bardru is given as a 
plural of do), VI. 
braginé, hand over, entrust, 
ative tense, I. 

brog, a field outside the village in the desert. 
Tt is the Tibetan ’abrog, T. VI. 

Brushal, a local name, III. 

Gu, stable for sheep. XII. 

bin, village. IX. 

bungbing, m aheap. T. III. 

bungledgshan, clever (luterally ‘ good’) in making 
aheap, T. III. 

bir dum, name of a flower, the ‘ fox-tail-flower.’ 
VII. 

biru, in the stable; locative case, XI. 
termination may be Tibetan, 

busgyddto, afterwards. IV, 

bya, bird, fowl, T. IT, 

bya rgyal rgodpo, eagle, T. 

byai, the same, or is it the plmal of the pre- 
ceding? T. IX, 

dyin (or bying), willgo. IV., XI. Compare dai. 


Perhaps an imper- 


The 


Cabcdb, suddenly, quickly. T. VIII. 

cha, come to pass. T, I. 

chdys, grew. T. IT, 

chali, kid, XIT, 

chalisé, by the kid. Instrumental case. 

chalinda, kids, plural, XIII. 

Chémbrozhing, local name. VI. 

chdndror, name of a yellow alpine Hower. T, I, 

chang, native beer made of barley. T. I, 

chéngsba, a handful. T. VIII. 

chénmo, great, T. VII, 

chinyun, let us keep off! It 1s either mmperative 
or future tense. XIII, 

chédde, being finished, come to the end. T. IV. 

chéngrt, hill of jewels (chong is a precious stone), 
r: 

chumpo, lip, lips. VIII. 


XI. 


chitphid, offermg of water. In Tibetan the 
accentuation would be chiphud. T. IIT. 
codlio, in the morning ; also célio is said. X, 


Da, arrow, T. (= mda), IV. 

ddngpo, first. T. II, 

danni, teeth ; the singular is dén. 

darbir, darvar, assembly, III. 

dé,give! Imperative tense, Compare d) yun, XII, 

ding, green, IX. 

diz, putting in the mouth, forms a compound 
with dé, give. IIL, 

dég ledgshan, good (or clever) in colour (or 
colouring). T., In Tibetan it is spelled 
mdog legscan. VII. 

dolo, sky, heaven. V, 

adrdlledgshan, clever in distmbuting. T, VIT. 

dralledgshan ( = gral leégshan), clever in putting 
m proper order. T, VII. 

drink, sharp, drinisd. Instrumental case. 

drimdrum, curly. VIII. 

dud, mik. I, XII. 

didwlé, name of a flower, the wild marguerite, I. 

dytin, let us give. Compare dé. It is ethan 
imperative or future tense. XIIT. 

dzdm, assemble! T. ( = ’adzom). I. 


Vili. 


III. 


ék, one, I. 

épd, one, the same word as the preceding, 
furnished with the West-Tibetan emphatic 
article. When used as indefinite article, 2 
1s pronounced 2% (or ig according to Tibetan 
orthography) and placed after the noun, a» 
is the case in Tibetan. 


Gabis, name of a village, VI, 

Ganogse, name of a village. VI, 

ghitmo, joy, pleasure (=dgamo). T, TIT. 

ghdén, curdled milk. I, 

ghdnna, either genitive case, or staius con- 
structus of ghén, VII. 

ghdnnas, ablative case of ghan. Peihaps a 
Tibetan formation, XITI, 

Ghdsing manthrokhar, name of a village (or of 
two situated close to each other), VI. 

ghia, butter ; not only clarified butter. XV. 

ghobong (700): body, T. VIII. 
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gkéldings, raised, forming a semi-circle (of the | hluyuldé, to the land of the gods. YT, VII. 


eyebrows). VIII. 
ghén, bow. IIT, 


ghéro, stirred, shaken (of the butter-milk). XIV. 


ghils dshag, name of a flower. I. 

glili ndgrang, name of a flower. (The second 
part of the name is apparently Tibetan.) I. 

ghilt sdsbar, name of a flower ; the rose. I. 

Gilid (or Guiltt), the town of Gilgit. ILL. 

Giktunuréy, m Gilgit, locative case. ITI. 

Gilsénggé roydlpo, hon-king of Gilgit. T. IIL. 

ginledgshan, clever (or good) in seimng. VII. 

God: okiimar, name of a village. VIL. 

géshen ( =géschen), beautiful dress, kind of cloth. 

T. Vz 

grézhama, let us love! This word is no more in 
general use ; people are not quite eertain of 
the real meaning - IX. 

gilus, clothing. VIIT. 

girtsag (= dgu rtsag), with nine rows (of 
petals), is used, for instance, of centifolias, 
tT, f. 

Gisur, name of a village, VI. 

gydlicang (= rgyalleang), ‘king’s willow.’ T, 
VIUtr. . 

‘gydstod. (or rgya stod), one of the lunar man- 
sions, T. I. 

gyo, bring! Imperative tense. ITI, 

gyun, let us biing; it is exther imperative or 
future tense. III. 


Haldraré, golden (studded with yellow flowers). 
XI. 

hdlka, shining, glossy (of the hair), VIII. 

‘Handréngmir, local name. VI, 

hang, 1t is, they are ; also said for ‘yes. VIT. 

Hani, name of a village. VI. 

hardngé, from the middle. V, 


hdsa, soft. XI.. 
hayon, we. VI. 


herasushg, carry! Imperative tense. The ter- 
mination shig is of Tibetan origin, 

hla, god, gods. In Tibetan the word is spelt 
Iha, but it must be said that also in Tibetan 
the pronunciation of the word is always Ala. 
Bes de 

hladis, assembly of gods, T. I. 

hlatren, assembly of gods. VII. 

hlayul, land of the gods, heaven. T, VII. 


hégledgshan, clever (good) m caling out 
(especially imitating the voice of the hunted 
animal), ITI, 

hégspa, caller, The Tibetan article is added to 
the same stem. 

hohoho, exclamation, ITI, 

hubig (=hub ck), a gulp. T. X. 


wg (or 2k), a, indefinite article. I, X. It is 
always added behind the word it belongs to. 
igth@, clothmg. I, 


ja, termination of the dative in tia, to thee. It 
1s probably related to the dative terminations 
zha and she which we find in other words. 
jam (='aqjampo), soft. T. XI, 


Kénamal (it is also called aliman), name of a 
flower, IL. 

kdvcol (= kalcor), ttle pieces of butter, smeared 
on the margin of a pot, as a sign of abun- 
dance. T. VII, 

kd pd ( = dkar po), white.- T, TIL. 

héyén, a small field. VI. 

Khab khab, increasing. XIV, 

Ehdddi, eatuug, present participle. IX. 

Khdghol, i1ubex. XI, 

Khambura, morsel, ILI. 

khamzhort, put in! (a morsel), Imperative 
tense. III. 

hhanjurt, put in! (into the stable). Imperative 
tense. XI, 

khantiénné, put on (a flower), I translated it 
as the 3rd person plural, prdsentis active, 
but it may be a passive formation. 

Khiisi5, meat, roasted meat. T. III, 

Khodu, God. I. 

Khodi» e, to God, dative case. XIL., XIV. 

Khélag, dumplmgs made of parched grain and 
a fluid (water, tea, beer, wine, or nulk), 
T. Il, 

kholati#, the same as Khélag. I. 

Khén, let us eat! Hither imperative or future 
tense, XIV. 

Khéngmal, | four mixed with butier. T. I, 

khéngmar, ITI. 
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khrdm, a place in the middle of a town or village, 
T. VII. 

khed, eat! Imperative tense. VII., XIII. 

kirpt, winding (of the horns). XIV. 

King (kok), what? whata? X. 

kévkor, bed of flowers, korkérla, on the bed. 
T. VII. 

koté, trees, either plural, or status constructus. 
Il. 

kots, tree, trees; probably the singular termina- 
tion 1s used for the plural. 

kotrig (kotr 2k), a salutation of the female Dards 
when they twirl their hands. kotrig thé, 
make a salutation! III., IX. 

ku: kur j6lm6, heuse-hen; a mythological bid. 
It. 

kyiind, whence? V, 

kydrlo, castrated sheep. XIV, 

Kyéshur (or Kyishw), name of a village. IX, 

Kyaris (or Kyzs), chumghag, name of a village, 
or of two villages situated near each other. 
VI. 

kyilledgshan (skyil legscan), clever (good) in 
gathering. T. VII. 

Kkyin, let us go! Itis either future or impera- 
tive tense, VII. 

kyttkyen, pea, peas. IX, 


Ldbig (or, perhaps, lap ik), a flame, X, 

lagcha, utensils. T. IV. 

lékhleliyo, little flowers on a meadow. I. 

ldmvé, cut! Imperative tense. III, 

ddndrang, name of a poisonous plant, 

ldngsté, rising, T. XX. 

latig (or lat 2k), a mouthful. X. 

Ieéng, Willow. T. VI. 

Idémba, well shaped. T. VIII. 

ledgshan (=légscan), having goodness; is 
translated by ‘clever in’ TT. IIJ., VII. 
With regard. to leays, instead of Tibetan Lega, 
I may add that the Lower Ladakhi dialect 
has several parallel cases; for mstance, ceags 
for btags, teangs for dtangs. 

leyon, fox. IX. 

leén, lei us take! It is either fature or m- 
perative tense. XIII, 

lidn, let us take [off]! It occurs in sdnglién, 
and is probably the same as lein. XIII. 

lots, ved. IT, 


T. VII, 


ldtomété, this word is no mole in general uge, 
It 1s supposed to mean ‘each other.’ IX, 

lo, haloh'! exclamation. The Tibetan corte- 
sponding term is lé, I—XIV, 

lu (= glu), song. T. It occurs in the title, 

li (= lug), sheep. T, I. 

lébal (= lugbal), sheep-wool T. VIII. 

libphrug, dress of sheep-wool, T. VIII, 

lig, sheep. T. I. 

luhyungtd (1s also spelled lusywngtd), the morn- 
ing (or the light?) 1s coming, X.,, XIII. 


Mégmal, a better kind of cloth ; velvet. V. 

makhoding, rhubarb. I, 

mal, place, dancing-place (perhaps a Tibetan 
word). I, 

malluru, to the place; terminative case. I. 

malo, arrow-shaft, ILI. 

mandede mandéshin, name of Dad deities, VI. 

mémk6, making butter. XIV, 

mdérphud, butter-offering, T. I, 

mdrré, lalling ; apparently a participle. XIV, 

mésa, through me, instrumental case. XIV. 

mashrén, glorification, VI. 

mashrénla, to the glorification, The dative case 
1s Tibetan, VII. 

méd, isnot. T. I. 

méugte (perhaps mel tk thé), look! (make a 
look!), IX, 

ménna, is it not? T, VIL 

midis (= mi ’adus), assembly of men. T, I, 

migsma, eyebrow, T. VIII. 

Miniidsa, plural of the name of the Dards 
‘Minato. The plural sa is probably the 
Tibetan pluial m sag. But it may be the 
instrumental case: By the Dard. 

mangdit, he-goat (or he-goats ?). XIV. 

miywl, land of men, the earth. T. TI. 

mordg, savoury (or mérog?). XI. 

ninzhun, mice; plural, IX, 

mimmé, uncle. Ordmary term of address to 
everymale Daid, I —XIV. 

mimmose, by the uncle. Instrumental 
X., XI. 


mindra@ (= mu[tig] 'adra), pearl-like. T. VILL. 


(ase. 


Na, festival. The word occurs in the title, 
ni, holoah ! exclamation, X, 
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vichung, girl, virgin, T. I, 

nuchunga, girls, seems to be status constructus. 
Té occurs in connection with sa (sag), all. 
Ill. 

ndd, Winess. T. I, 

ndégga lekn, let us lead out. XIII. 

nakhdd, they come out (nakhdt), IIT. 

nakhazin, let us come out! It is either future 
or imperative tense. V, 

nam (=: ynam), sky, heaven. T. X, 

ndmcha ( = tna cha), earring, T. VIII. 

ndmkyil, middle of the sky, zenith, T, VI. 

namé, honor, glorification. XI. 

ndng, in, mside. T. I. 

ndinggong, the lower fertile part of the village. 
T. Il, IX. 

nol6, forehead, VIII, 

nomo, honor, glonfication, The same as namo ; 
it is a case of assimilation to the second 
syllable. 

nu, go on! exclamation. VII. 

nubbad (nupat), it arrives (they arrive?). XI, 
VI. 

nubbadéngs, arrived; apparently a past participle. 
III, 

nyd, on, upon (translated by ‘on the shoulder’), 
IV. 


nydht, thirst. X, 

nyedrt, to. XIII, 

nyilo, blue, IT. 

nyishar, sunrise, T, VIII. 


Obyat, holoah! exclamation. X. 

édté démbar (dtté), name of a flower, I. 
ophud, wilk-offering. T. I. 

oyo, goat (or goats?), XII. 


Pichung, ripened. Apparently a past participle. 
IX. 

paghér, meadow, IX. 

pdgkur, meadow. Apparently the same as the 
preceding; which is the more correct form 
I cannot decide, IT. 

pagkurriaha, on the meadow; zha and zhe are 
terminations of the dative case. If. 

vartri, to the pasture. - XI, 


pajulésa, the shepherds, sd, (= sag) is the ter- 
mination of the plmal. I, 

pal, arrow-blade, III, 

Parkuddd, name of 2 village. VI. 

pushié, the woolly hair on the sheep. XIV. 

pays, goats and sheep (in aherd). X, 

perets, filled. Compare also piréd, XI. 

phal phdl, dispersed. T, III. 

phayul, fatherland, T. IX, 

phedg (= phye), flour-offering. T. VII. 

phelleki jélmo, black-bird, Name of a mytho- 
logical bird, IT. 

phéphud (or phephid), flour-offering. T, I. 

phég, burnt offering of pencil-cedar. T, VIL, 
XIII, 


phulehiin, let us offer, Apparently related to 
Tibetan phuléa. It is either imperative or 
future tense. III, 

phuniénné, they put on clothing, It may be a 
form of the passive voice. Compare 
anénné. I. 

phunjidla, to [his] satisfaction. It is apparently 
a mistake for punyidla, Compare pun, &c, 

phunytn, let us put on [the dress]. It is either 
mperative or future tense. V. 

phyogsuri, towards the direction. Te:minative 
case. In Tibetan the termmation su would 
suffice. T. IX. 

picag, knife, T, III. 

pidledgshan, clever in drinking. VIT. 

prlayun, let us wrap round [the turban]. V. 

piréd (peréd, perét), is filled, or are filled. XI. 

pods, then, JI —XIV. 

pén, filled. XII. 

ptnjol, fill! Imperative tense. XII. 

punjung, filled [with food]; satisfied, Appar- 
ently a past participle. XIII. 

pushro, flower. I, 


Ranise, with sheep. Instrumental case. XIV. 

Rashtran, local name, I. 

Réashiranu wrou, either locative or termumative 
case of Réshiran. I. 

razd, 18 said, or 1s called, II, 

rdzistnné, is called. IL. Compare such forms as 
Gménné, phunténné, &e. 

razung, sad. Apparently a past participle. X. 

ri, mountain, hill. T, 
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-riggichénné, they prepared ; but it may be the 
past voice : it is prepared, Perhaps related 


to Tibetan regces. I, 


rithriing, seen. Apparently a past participle. HL, 


rog rég, crowded. T. JIT. 
Rong churgytd, a local name, V1. 
ring, bill, mountain. II. 


ginge, bills, It is ether plural or status con- 


structus. LI. 


Sa ( = sag), all, Termination of the plural, 
T. IIL, . 
sa (or se), with, Termination of the instrumental 
case. : 
sdbsang (=risabzang), good grass. TI. XI. 
sdlz, near, VI. 
sangliin, let us take off. It is exther future or 
imperative tense, XIII. 
sdngngazinne, they assemble. But 1+ may be 
the passive vojce: they are assembled. [. 
Sanidsa, with Sanid. Instrumental case of a 
local name. VI, 
satrin, let ys gather. It is either future or 
imperative tense. XX, 
sdto, four. X, : 
sdti, friend (or friends?), IX, 
Sathsil, local name, LIT. 
Sathsilurundu, m, Sathstl, locative or terminative 
_ case, ITT, 
sdérledgshan, good in blessing, VII. 
sercator, golden, (The first pait of the word is 
Tibetan.) VIII, 
sépmo, a kind of barley, T. IX, 
Sha, flesh, meat. T, III. 
sha, arrow. [IT.. ; 
shdggal, stony, barren, V. (Tibetan: shdgma), 
shar, east. T. IY. 
shard, ibex (singular and plural). IIL. 
Shiggar, name of a village VI. 
sho, white II. 
sho, one hundyed, ILL. 
shdindé, hundied. Status consiructus. 
shrald (skralo), hair. T, VIII. 
shring, horn. IV. 
shyinge, horns (plural?). XIV. 
shrdimayd, tiredness. X. 
shigtug, grove of pencil cedars. 
of the word is Tibetan, VI. 


Il, 


The first part 





silma (Tibetan: singm@), clear (of a fluid), VII, 

sinmo, happmess. III. 

Skdrdoghéd, local name. Shérdighédd, Tibetan 
genitive, WI. 

sharma, star T. I. 

shyé, look there! Imperative case. Compare 
Shympung. XI. 

skyéa, present, T, III. 

skytdea, place of happmess, T. 1X. 

skytdpo, happiness. T. IX. 

skytpung, looking. It 1s either a gerund or a 
partiaple. Compare skye, XIII. 

Skyishur, local name. Apparently the same as 
Kyéshur, Kytshur, V1. 

sminces, powder-horn. T. smancéeuré, in the 
powder-horn ; locative case. ITT, 

snytraru (Tibetan : ynytddi), in the sleep. X, 

sodécan (= sod bde can), blessed T. VI. 

spdngrtsi, name of a flower, T. XI. 


sporcha (Tibetan spoces), change! Imperative 
tense. VIII. F 
gi, Who, whoever, all (in sudren), T. VII. 


sutren, assembly af men. VIL. 

sung, asleep. I cannot decide whether this 
is a participle or another form of the verb, 
xX, . 

suit, lying (?). IX. 


Tégsé (= btagste), making ready, T. VII, 

tdngsé (or biangsa), place of giving [the feast], 
T. V, 

tayayin, let us cook (prepare). It is either 

future or imperative tense. XIII, 

tardg, imitates the sound of clmbmg, TJ, III. 

tdrwna, youths. This form is apparently status 

constructus. III. 

tdruné, youths, Ordinary plural, I, 

témbrel ( = rten’abrel), goodomen, T. V. 

tera, three II. 

terahingé, to the three, dative case, T. ; 

tharing, goat-skin, used a8 a vessel for fluids or 
butter. XIII. 

thé chiré, keep us! I. 

thé, make! Imperative tense. IIT. 

théd (théd), they make. Present tense. XII. 

thiyiing, made (perhaps @ participle). X. 

thrall, beautiful (plural ?), I. 

thrdr, cold, coldness. X. 
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thréllé, beautiful. Compare thrdllé; throlla is 
perhaps a case of assimilation of the vowel 
to the second syllable, VIII., XIII. 

thrucwn, let us milk (the cows). It is either 
future tense or imperative tense. XIII. 

thriissg (thris ik), 2 hug, an embrace; thris ik 
thé, make an embrace! TIII., LX. 

thredng, imitates the sound of the bow-string. 


IIT, 

thedma theam theam, exclamation, expressing 
love. ITI. 

thsdrag (Tibetan : thsdngrag), a race (running). 
T, XIII. 


thedsbi, little garden. T. VII, 

thsd (mthsd), ocean, lake; thsdzha, on the lake, 
dative case, T. II, : 

thsova, pasture. T. XI. 

thstg (Gtsug), begmning. T. VI. 

thung,todmmk. T. X. 

thirrt, skin. IV, 

tijd, to you. Dative case, L, IIL, XI. 

tel, teli¢), far off, can hardly be seen. T. ILI. 

tila ttlmar, name of a flower, XI. 

tertg (tirék), quickly. VII, 

16, then, I—XIV. 

tots, then. I—XIV. This is the normal pronun- 
ciation, The pronunciation ‘0/0 is due to 
the metre. 

trai, going, It is translated by a gerund m the 
Tibetan. VI. 

tré, go! Imperative tense. XI, 

irtyin, let us dance! It is either future or 

~ imperative tense. VI. 

tréyaki, cold, coldness, X. 

trid (trét), is born (or are born?). Present 
tense. XII. 

_tséndan, sandal-wood. T. IIL 

tsdzar (or tsédar), shawl, T. I. 

‘tsén, near, III. 

tsemgorit, at the head of the dancers. T. ITI. 

tsépa, the great climber (literally: the man of 
the summit), T, ITI. 

.tsés, game, dance (réses). T. IV. 

tsesa, dancing-place, T. IV. 

tsésé (rigesai), of the dancing-place. T. III. 

tting tung, curly, clustered. I. 


Ud (ath °), they come out. V. 
daprt (=ospri), cream, T. XIII. 


gir rgyan pddma, name of a flower. 


uthé, come out! Imperative tense. IV. 

éthéa, come out! rise | Apparently also :mpera- 
tive tense. VIII. 

iitiayung, come out; 1b looks like a participle, 
but it can hardly be one. Or is the ying 
the Tibetan word yong? Then it could 
mean ‘rising comes,’ 

dthod, cap, T. Vu 

wzi, bit, mouthful, IIT, 


Wer, stomach, stomachs. XI. 


Yaldor (Tibetan: Yardor), name of a village in 
the upper part of the valley, 
Yaldor. T. IX., XI, 

ydndring, name of Dard gods, V., VI. 

yaéngma, the most early kind of barley, T. 1., 1X, 

ydngkar (yang dkar), white barley. T. IX, 

ydarko, at first. II. 

ydsha, love. T, IIT, IX. 

yé,come! Imperative tense. XI, 

yé, what? IT. 

yeché, on what? Dative case, IT. 

yondt, mountain-pass. III. 

ydnnozha, on the left. (The first part of the 
word is Tibetan.) IV. 

yung, come, 1s this word related to yé, come, 
or to the Tibetan word yong, come ? 


Yaldoru, m 


Zaimata, food, meal, T. XI. 

sdngps (=beangpo), good, T, I. 

zarbab, gold or silver-embroidered cloth. V. 

xdégleégshan, clever in approaching the game. 
IIE. 

ehé (or 72). Dative termination. II. 

ghdg, day. T. III. 

zhigkor, the many pigtails of the women. VIII. 

zhé (or jé). Dative termination. IT. 

ah (yehu), bow. T. IV. 

shu, praying. T. XII, 

shing (shu ik), a prayer, T. XIV. 

zhillt, sauce. VII, : 

shdngsuru, inthe middle. The Tibetan would 
have zhungssu or zhungdu. T. XI. 

girmig, bright. T. VIII. 

gnura, name. II. 


T, VIL 
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Note, 


When counting over all the words contained in the above Vocabulary, I found that, of the 
about 420 words, forms and names, only 180 are of Tibetan origin. 


On the map certain districts are marked ‘ lost districts of the Da dialect.’ It must be under- 
stood, that these districts were lost comparatively recently. I have discovered traces of the 
Da dialect at Khalatse, In ancient times the territory of this dialect seems to have extended far 
beyond Khalatse towards the Hast, 





CHANAKYA’S LAND AND REVENUE POLICY. 
(4th Century B. C.) 
BY BR. SHAMASASTRY, B.A. 


(Concluded from p. 59.) 


(AA) Country Revenue, 
Note. 


Such were the several sources of revenue by which ancient kings of India collected. 
for them an enormous income within the several forts of their petty States. Let us now turn 
our attention to the several sources of revenue in country parts (rdshtra) of their kingdom. 


(AB) Produce from Crown-lands. 
Note. 


lt is an historical fact that the ancient kings owned vast tracts of land and had them culti- 


vated by Government Agency. The produce from Crown-lands was called stia, and it was of 
great importance in those days. 


Tt was the duty of the Superintendent of Agriculture to see to the cultivation of Crown~« 
lands, to collect various seeds and manure in time, and to attend to the sowing and harvesting 
work in Orown-lands. Apart from collecting the produce from Orown-lands, the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture had also to receive the proportional quantities of grains due to the king 
from private collectors. 


1, 


Ont of the grain grown by irrigation cartied on by hands (hasta prdvartima), the collector 
shall receive one-fifth of the total quantity so grown, Out of that which is grown by irrigation 
conducted by carrying water on shoulders (skandha prduartima), he shall receive one-fourth of 
the total. Ont of that which is grown by irrigation conducted by pumping water from rivers 
(sr6to-yanira pravartma) he shall receive one-third of the total. Out of that which is grown by 
irrigation through water raised from tanks, lakes, and streamlets (nadfsarastdka kipédghdta), he 
shall receive one-fourth of the total quantity so grown, Apart from paying the above water-rate 
(udakabhdga), private cultivators (svavirydpajivins) shall pay as tax from one-fourth to one-fifth 
of the grain they grow, or more than fixed tax, if they do not get into trouble thereby. 
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Note. 


We shall see later on that ancient kings, when in war with other kings, used to collect 
large amount of money by levying such special taxes as dara and bali; and that while thew 
real object was to provide themselves against impending wars or other undertakings of their 
own making, their plea in levying kara and bali was to propitiate gods. 


(AC) Merchants in Country Places. 
1, 
Merchants in country parts like those in forts had to pay the toll, vydj:, and other taxes. 


(AD) Superintendent of Ferries. 
1. 


The Superintendent of Boats and Ships shall supervise the voyage of ships on the open sea 
and navigable rivers, and keep accounts of the fares collected from travellers for crossing rivers, 
natural or artificial lakes and streams. 


Villages on the banks of rivers or on the sea-shore shall pay to the Government such 
amount of money as has been fixed for tliem to pay. Fishermen shall pay one-sixth of thei 
haul as charge for license to launch their fishing-boats. Merchants living in cities situated on 
the sea-shore or on the banks of rivers, shall pay not only the toll on all merchandise they 
purchase, but also the portion (bhdga) which is due to the king out of importéd commodities. 
Collectors of pearls and conch shells, who employ for this purpose Government boats and ships, 
shall pay a fixed amount of boat-hire. If they employ their own boats and ships, they will 
be exempt from this charge. 


3. 


The Superintendent of Boats and Ships shall also be in charge of the accounts relating to 
commerce in port-towns. He shall show parental regard towards weather-beaten ships arriving 
at poré-towns. The rate of toll on merchandise conveyed by ships shall be one-half of that 
which is levied on merchandise conveyed by land. He shall beg a certain amount of tolls on 
all ships’ merchandise that touch or anchor in the harbours of port-towns. He shall destroy 
not only dangerous ships, but also those that are bound for enemies’ countries or likely to 
disturb the peace of trading centres, 


4, 


On such large rivers as are only fordable in autumn and summer, the Superintendent shall 
launch big boats provided with a master, a pilot, a sailor, and other necessary crew. Streams 
that are unfordable only during the rainy season shall be provided with small boats or 
ferries. With a view to arrest the arrival or departure of enemies, the crossing, without 
& pass, of all rivers, fordable or unfordable, shall be forbidden. Persons found fording rivers 
at other than prescribed times shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 pyanas. Persons who are 
found fording rivers without a pass shall pay a fine of 27 panas, whether such fording be 
timely or untimely. State spies, messengers, soldiers, servants carrying provisions for the 
army, fishermen, villagers carrying on their head such commodities as firewood, grass, flowers, 
fraits and vegetables, and herdsmen shall be at liberty to ford rivers on all occasions, The 
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Superintendent of Rivers shall issue free pass to persons who launch their own boats or fernes 
to cross rivers. He shall hkewise issue free pass to Brahmans, ascetics, the young, the old, 
the afflicted, pregnant women, and persons who carry seeds and provisions to villages situated 
in marshy tracts. 








5, 


The Superintendent shall arrest persons of the following description :— 
(1) Persons eloping with the wives or daughters of other persons ; 
(2) Persons carrying stolen property ; 

(3) Persons of a disturbed appearance; 

(4) Persons carrying on clandestine traffic in precious ware ; 

(5) Persons under sudden disguise ; 

(6) Ascetics without any sign of their class or faith; 

(7) Persons pretending to be afflicted ; 

(8) Persons of an agitated mind ; 

(9) Persons that appear to be engaged in carrymg on any secret purpose, snch as 
secret message, poisons, and explosives ; and 


(10) Persons travelling with no definite purpose. 


(AB) Bates of Boat-hire, 
i 


A person taking his wife or a quadruped with him shall pay as boat-hire one mésha 
or one-sixteenth of a pana, Pergons carrying a head-load or less than a head-load of any com- 
modities, and persons leading a horse ora cow, shall pay as boat-hiretwo mdskas. The boat-hire 
for a camel or a buffalo shall be four mdshas ; for a small cart, five md@shas ; fora cart of medium 
size with bullocks, six mdshas, and for a big cart, seven mdshas. Boat-hire for a cart-load of 
merchandise shall be four mdshas. Boat-hire on large rivers shall be at double the above rates, 


Villages situated in marshy places shall pay a fixed quantity of victuals to the 
Government. 


3, 


The Superintendent of Boundaries with Rivers shall levy the following taxes on travellers :— 
(1) Boat-hive. 
(2) Tolls. 
(3) Road ceas on quadrupeds, — 
(4) Road cess on merchandige.-- 


Persons carrying on their merchandise without a pass shall be deprived of their 
merchandise. ; _ 
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Persons conveying any kind of commodity on other than prescribed times, and persons 
fording rivers in places other than prescribed for fording, shall be deprived of their entire 
commodity, 


4, 


Masters of ships shall be held responsible for any loss incurred by travellers on account of 
want of sufficient crew or on account of sailing in a damaged ship. 


5. 


The above rules and regulations about ferries and boats shall be in force between the 
months of June and September (Ashadha and Kartika) of every year. 


(AF) Mines. 
1. 


Mines which require large outlay of capital and labour to work ont may be leased 
out to private contractors on condition of their paying to the Government either a fixed 
portion of the output from the mines or a fixed amount of money. Such mining operations as 
entail no considerable expenditure may be worked out by Government agency. 


The king shall maintain as a Government monopoly the essaying of ores, collection of ores, 
commg and commerce in minerals, and shall levy the following nine rates from miners :— 


(1) Mulya.—The value of the output from mines, 
(2) Vibhdge.—A certain portion (one-fifth or one-sixth) of the output. 


(83) Vyaji.—Five per cent, more, both in cash and kind, over and above the value and 
portion of the ontput. 


(4) Partgha.—Testing charge payable at the,rate of one-eighth of a pana per cent. on 
the value of the output. 


(5) Atyaya.—Fixed fines collected from miners for offences which they may or may 
not have committed in the course of their mining operations. 


(6) Sulka.—Tolls. 


(7) Vaidharana,—Compensation on accoun} of causing loss, either in manufacture or 
commerce. 


(8) Danda.—Fines imposed on occasions for transgressing mining rules. 


(9) Riipika.—Eight per cent, mare on the cash payable to the Government by 
miners. 


(AG) Gardens. 
Note. 


It has been already shown in connection with agriculture how the ancient kings exacted 
from cultivators two kinds of taxes, one, a land-tax, equivalent to one-fifth or one-sixth part of 
the total produce, and another, water-rate (udakabhdga), equal to one-fifth or one-fourth of the 
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total produce of fields. Gardens were no exception to these two taxes. Besides these two taxes, 
which must necessarily have been collected within the area of gardens, gardeners had, while 
selling their garden-produce, to submit to a farther reduction of one-sixth of the value of the 
garden-produce in the name of tolls. With a view to preventing smuggling and to enforce 
strict collection of tolls on the sale-proceeds of all kinds of commodities, manufacturers and 
cultivators were prevented, under the penalty of heavy fines, to sell commodities in the very 
localities where they were manufactured or grown, 


1, 


Purchasers of minerals and other commodities from mines shall pay a fine of 600 panas 
Sale of flowers and fruits in gardens shall be punished with a fine of 50 panas. Sale of 
vegetables in vegetable gardens shall be punished with a fine of 993 panas. Purchase of grains 
from fields shall be punished with a fine of 150 panas. A fine of 25 panas shall be levied on all 
kinds of vegetable-produce as a punishment for offences which cultivators are likely to commit 
unnoticed by the Government. 


(AH) Forests, 
Note. 


Forests were under the management of an official called the ‘Superintendent of Raw 
Produce.” It was his duty to collect timber, hamboo, hemp, poisons, skins, drugs, and other 
various raw materials, 


(AI) Cattle. 
Note. 


Except on special occasions needing large amounts of money, no tax seems to have been 
levied on the cattle of the people in those days, still it seems probable that the ancient kings 
derived considerable amount of revenue from cattle-pounds and from tolls levied on the sale 
of cattle. j 


i 


The seller of a cow shall pay to the Government one-fourth of a pana per cow sold. 


Note. 


Owners of quadrupeds had to pay the following fines for allowing them to stray and graze 
in the village pasture lands :— 


1, 


A. fine of one-fourth of a pana for a camel or a buffalo; one-eighth of a pana for a cow, 
a horse, or an ass; one-sixteenth of a pana for each of such quadrupeds as goats, &c. Double 
the above rates of fines shall be paid for allowing quadrupeds to lie down on the pasture lands 
after grazing, 


If stray quadrupeds graze on crops, their owners shall pay double the loss to those who 
sustained the loss. 
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(AJ) Special Taxes, 
Note. 


It is an historical fact that ancient India was, unlike modern India, divided into a number 
of principalities, under petty kings, who were at war with each other, The natural conseqnence 
of this state of things was that ancient kings were in constant need of men and money, not 
only to maintain the safety of their own States, but also to conquer neighbours. They were, 
therefore, under the necessity of resorting to the levy of special taxes on their subjects. It 
appears that they were too full of guile to call such special impositions by the name of tax- 
They styled it pranuya or ‘‘ begging.’’ 16 


L 


A king who finds himself in & great financial trouble and needs money, shall collect 
money by begging. In such parts of his country as purely depend upon rain for water, and are 
rich in grain, he shall beg of his subjects for one-third’ or one-fourth of their grain. He shall 
never beg of such of his subjects as live in barren tracts of his country or are of great help in 
constracting various kinds of public works, such as, bridges, roads, forts, &c. Nor shall he beg 
of those who are of great help to him in planting, or maintaining timber, or elephant forests. 
He shall, on the other hand, supply with grain and cattle those who clear ont forest and build 
cities or villages. He shall also purchase what remains after deducting as much of the grain as 
is required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He shall never touch anything of the 
property of forest tribes or of Brahmans, If these people have abundance of grain, the king 
may purchase the surplus, paying, however, in return more than its worth in money, 


2. 


If the above measures prove impracticable, then such of the king’s employés as the Collec- 
tor-General and the Superintendent of Agnculture shall do their best to grow summer crops. 
They shall seize all those persons who are guilty in one way or another, and employ them in 
the work of such cultivation, During the time of the harvest of sammer crops raised by private 
people, they shall levy from private cultivators one-third or one-fourth of their grain. They 
shall also collect from the people one-sixth of their forest-produce and of such commodities as 
cotton, wax, fabrics, wool, silk, medicines, drugs, sandal, flowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, 
bamboos, flesh, &c. 


3. 


They shall also take one-half of all ivory and skins of animals, and punish with a fine of 
1,000 panas those who without obtaining a license from the Government trade in ivory or skins. 
So much for begging among cultivators. 


Note, 


Before going on to deal with the special taxes levied by ancient kings on merchants, 1t 1s 
necessary to understand the particular meaning that was attached to the word kara, used 
by Chanakya in connection with the taxes on merchants. In his lexicon called Ndmalingdnu- 
sdsana, Amarasimha regards the words éhdga, balt, and kara as synonymous in the general sense 





1¢ [A process successfully apphed by European kings of old also. — Ep.) 
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of tax, while, in the drthasdstra, the same words are applied to three different special taxes. As 
has been already seen, the word bhdga is used in the sense of one-fifth or one-sixth of the total 
produce of a field payable to the Government, while éali is a special tax levied apparently for 
religious purposes. 


But since Chanakya uses such expressions as 50 karas, 40 karas, &c., the word kara seens 
to imply a certain unit or units of tax in terms of the standard coin current in those days, and 
it becomes necessary to ascertain what unit is imphed thereby. 


It hag been seen that a herdsman in charge of a hundred State cows had to pay to the 
Government 8 vardékas or 229 sérs of ght per annum. This payment is termed in the Arthaédstra 
as kara-prati-kara or ‘payment in lien of kara.’ Therefore, 229 sérs of ghi was the equivalent 
to the unit of tax denoted by thekara. It hasalso been pointed out that, at the time of Chanakya, 
commodities were five, more probably six, times as cheap as they are now. Hence the purchasing 
power of a pana, equal to two-thirds of our rupee, seems to have been 20 sérs of gh?. Hence 
the numerical value of a kara seems to be 11,8, which is equivalent to the value of 229 sére of 
ghé at 20 sérs per pana. Making somé allowance for over-valuation and for negligence to 
consider the effects of supply, demand, over-production and locality on the market value of 
particular commodities, we may take a kara to be equal to 10 instead of 11,%. There is ample 
justification for this assumption in the fact that a kai (a hand containing five fingers), used in 
numbering cowdung-cakes, means five in the Kanarese language, It is, therefore, more than 
probable that a Aara was taken to stand for ten, for the reason that the two hands contain ten 
fingers. In other words, by a kara was meant ten panas. 


4. 


Merchants dealing with gold, diamonds, mlver, precious stones, pearls, corals, horses, and 
elephants shall pay 50 karas (7. e, 500 panas), Those that trade 1m cotton threads, cloths, 
copper, brass, bronze, sandal, medicine and wines shall pay 40 karas. Those that irade in 
grains, liquids, iron and carts shall pay 80 karas. 


5. 


Those that carry on the trade in glass and also artisans of fine workmanship shall pay 
20 karas. Inferior artisans and carpenters shall pay 10 karas. Those that trade in timber, 
bamboos, stones and mud-pots, and hotel-keepers, shall pay 5 karas. Dramatists and prostitutes 
shall pay half of their annual earnings. The entire property of goldsmiths shall be confiscated 
and taken into the king’s treasury ; no mercy shall be shown to them; for they carry on their 
fraudulent trade while pretending at the same time to be honest and innocent. So much about 
begging among merchants, 


6. 


Persons rearing cocks and pigs shall surrender to the Government half of their stock of 
animals, Those that keep sheep, goats and other lower quadrupeds shall give oue-sixth of 
their live-stock. Those that keep cows, baffaloes, mules, and asses shall give one-tenth of their 
live-stock. So much for begging among herdsmen. 


7. 


Such begging shall be made only once and never twice. 
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When such begging proves impracticable, the king’s employés shall seek subscriptions from 
citizens and country-people alike under false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business 
in the interests of the people. Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome donations, 
and the same fact shall be published among the people at large, 


9. 


The king’s employés shall revile those whose subscriptions fall very low. Worthy people 
shall be requested to barter their gold for other kinds of precious things which belong to the 
king. Those who, of their own accord, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with 
a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban, or some jewel or medal. 


10. 


The king’s spies, under the guise of sorcerers, shall, under pretence of ensuring safety, 
carry away the money, not only of the society of heretics (pashandts) and of temples, but also 
of the dead, provided that they are not Brahmans, 


11. 


The Superintendent of Religious Institutions and Temples shall collect in one place the 
money, jewelry, and other property of different temples and other religious institutions and 
transfer them to the king’s treasury. 


12. 


Hither shall he collect money under the pretence of holding at night processions of goda or 
of performing other religious ceremonies, with a view to avert impending calamities. 


13. 


Or else shall he proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing outto the people any of the trees 
in the king’s garden which has produced untimely fruits and flowers. Or by causing 
a false panic from the arrival of an evil-spimt on a tree in the city, wherem a man is hidden 
making all sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, in the guise of jégts, shall collect 
money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and send it back. 


14. 


Or the spies, in the garb of jégis, may call upon spectators to see a serpent with numberless 
heads in a well connected with a subterranean passage and collect fees from them for 
the sight. 


Or they may place in a bore-hole made in the body of an image of a serpent, or m a hole in 
the corner of a temple, or in the hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra which is, by diet, rendered 
unconscious, and call npon crednlons spectators to see it on payment of a certain amonnt 
of fee. 
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15. 


As to persons who are not by nature credulous, the jégi-spies shall sprinkle over or give 
a drink of such sacred water to them as is mixed with anwsthetic ingredients and attribute 
their insensibility to the curse of gods. Hither may they infuse faith in the minds of the 
incredulous by causing an outeast person!” to be bitten by a cobra. Thus the king's spies, 
in the garb of jégis, shall gather, on the pretext of performing religious ceremonies, of showing 
unusual religious phenomena, or of undertaking remedial measures against impending calamities, 
sufficient amount of money to fill his empty treasury. 


16. 


Or else one of the king’s spies, in the garb of a merchant, may become a partner to a rich 
merchant and carry on trade in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of money 
has been gathered by sale, he shall rob the whole and transfer to the king’s treasury. Spies in 
the garb of coiners and goldsmiths may employ similar means to gather gold for the treasury. 


17. 


Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant or a real rich merchant famous for his 
vast commerce, may borrow or purchase on credit vast quantities of gold, silver and various 
commodities on the pretext of exporting them for profitable sale abroad; or attaching his 
whole commerce, he may not only borrow vast quantities of gold, but also receive value 
for commodities to be supplied from abroad. After having done this, he may allow himself to 
be robbed of the same at night. 


18. 


Prostitute spies, under the garb of chaste women, may cause themselves to be enamoured of 
persons who are naturally vicious and guilty of various crimes punishable by the Government. 
No sooner are the guilty persons seen within the abode of the female spies than they shall be 
seized and their property confiscated to the Government. Or State spies, whose profession is to 
administer poison to political offenders, may bring about a quarrel between two guilty persons 
born of the same family, and administer poison to one or the other. The survivor and his 
party shall be accused of poisoning and their property confiscated and taken to the Government. 
Or a claimant may be set up against a guilty citizen of wealth to claim a large amount of 
money professed to have been placed in his custody by the claimant, or a large debt outstand- 
ing at the credit of the claimant against the citizen, or a share of parental property. The 
king’s spy may murder him at night and lay the charge at the door of the citizen. Then the 


citizen and his party may be arrested and their property confiscated and taken to the 
Government, 


19. 


Or an outcast person may be induced to enroll himself as a servant to a rich citizen 
of unrighteous conduct, The servant may be murdered by a spy at night and the citizen 


accused of the crime. Consequently his property may be confiscated and taken te the 
Government. 





tt [*The outcast person’? was evidently looked on as a mere animal held at the pleasure of péraous 
of “‘ caste.”—Ep, ] 
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Or a spy, under the garb of a jégi and pretending to be proficient in witchcraft, may 
offer inducements to a guilty citizen of wealth to acquire more wealth by taking in aid 
his witchcraft, and say :— 


as I am proficient in such witchcraft as brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles a man to get 
admission into the king’s palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can put an end 
to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen one’s duration of hfe, or can give a son to any one if 
desired.” 


If the citizen shows any desire to carry on the process of witchcraft securing wealth, the 
jogi may make rich offerings, consisting of flesh, wine and scent, to the deity in such a locality 
where a dead body of a man or of a child with a little quantity of money has been previously 
hidden. After the performance of worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the 
citizen may be told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is proportionately small; that 
the richest of offerings should be made to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he 
may purchase with the newly-acquired wealth rich offerings, Then the citizen may be caught 
in the very act of purchasing commodities for offering and accused of crime. 


21. 


A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may, in connection with the above case, 
raise an alarm, crying that her baby was stolen, when other spies may prove the identity of the 
baby with the dead hody of the child dug up in the witchcraft of the previous night. 


22. 


Or a spy, under the garb of a cooly, may enroll himself as a servant to a rich citizen 
of wicked conduct and mix counterfeit coins with the money in the possession of his master and 
make room for his arrest. 


23. 


Or a spy, under the guise of a goldsmith, may enroll himself as goldsmith to a rick citizen of 
. unrighteous conduct, and, gathering in the house of his master such instruments as are necessary 
to manufacture counterfeit coins, may allow himself, together with his master, to be arrested 
(and punished with confiscation of his master’s property). 


24. 


Measures such as the above shall be taken only against the wicked and never against 
the mnocent and virtuous.1® 


(AK) The Principle of Revenue Collection. 


1. 

Just as fruits are gathered from @ garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue shall be 
collected from the people as often as it becomes ripe, Collection of revenue or of fruits, when 
unripe, shall never be carried on, lest theix source may be injured and the productive capacity 
of the source itself may be seriously affected. 


18 [Clearly the false police case 1s no new invention in Indja, —Ep.] 
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MANISHA PANCHAKAM OF SRI SANKARACHARYA, WITH THE GLOSS 
OF PATANJALI. 


BY G, R. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU, 


I Bow to the Paramatma of beautiful form, omnipresent, the all-knowing, the all-healthy, the 
omnipotent, the eternal, the pure, the non-mdyduec, and the formless. I bow to the feet of the 
Almighty, who is always healthy, who is not manacled by climatic differences nor by change of form, 
nor by sin, and who is the last and best resort for all people that bow to him, 


Siva, mercy and riches tncarnate, intent upon freeing the creatures of this world who are 
immersed in the ocean of misery from the trammels of samsdr, appeared in days long gone by, 
disguised asa chandala, before Sri Sankarfcharya, who was going to the holy city of Benares. 
The Rishi only saw Siva as a chandéla, and wished him to stand aloof, when the méydme chanddla 
spake to him thus — — —— 


a 





“O, greatest of Rishis! kindly answer the following queries of mine Properly: Do you 
wish my anmamayakésa to stand aloof from your annamayakésa ? Or, do you wish my animate soul to 
Stand aloof from your animate soul? He who thus questions the veracity of the Rishi’s statements, 
doubts them in order to establish his own theones. It is not 1ight to accept the first question, for 
as your body is a body made up of food, so also is mine. So, on that hypothesis, you have certainly 
no right to make me stand aloof from you. Nor is the second question acceptable, for animate 
existences are the same anywhere and everywhere. §o itis improper to talk of a multiplicity of souls 
and a consequent differentiation between them. Whence arises the difference between Brahman 
and a non-Brihman in Parabrahm&, who shines supreme as a waveless ocean unalloyed and pure, 
and who 1s far above the miéydvic, inanimate, and sorrowful ahamkdra (egoism). To give an 
example or two, is there any difference between. the reflection of the sun as it appears in the hol 
waters of the Ganges and as it appears in the drains of a chanddla street? As the dhdsa which 
fills a golden or an earthen pot is not manacled by any good or bad characteristics, so the soul ig 
characterless. Whoever seeg differences in his own things could never be freed from the trammels of 
sameadr, which lead as a necessary consequence to death. It is not right to look for true differences 
in realities, when such differences are the product of noble and mean bodily upddhis,” Having 
heard the words of the disguised chandéla, Siva, the all-wise and the all-worshipped Sankaracharya 
learnt the Véddnta sitras by every means possible, felt no differentiation of caste any longer, 
as his miad was always wholly immersed in the ocean of Brahmananda, saw certain mumukshus 
(disciples), revealed his own experiences to them in order that they might be released from caste 
distinctions without undergoing the preliminary samddhis, and enjoy the true unity with Brahma, 
While narrating to them the means of attaining this, he showed the unity of the individual soul, the 
witnegs of all jdgrachavasthds, with the uniyersal soul. 


Sankara has said that whichever soul in sleeping, dreaming, and waking states illuminates the 
universe, remaining in all animate and inanimate existences from protoplasm to Brahmé 
the world asa witness, such an intelligent soul is myself, such an intelligent viewer is myself 
Whoever has firmness of faith in this, be he a chanddla or 8 twi 


my guru. Whoever recognises that the always pure Parabrahmé is himself, and the world in which 
he sees a differentiation of beings is a mere médya, an illusion, I Tecognise him ag my gurw, be he a ian 
of any sort or kind. Whoever maintains that this dual world becomes unified in Chit-Brahma 
and that this Chit-Brahmé, the universal cause, is the only trne existence, Whoever firmly believes 


that this world is created using the triple-charactered méya (illusion) as an instrument, he is my 
guru, be he any sort of person, 


ce-born man, I recognise him ag 
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The world, being a busy world, appears to be true. You say that the silver in the mother-o’-pearl 
is a new reality. How could the world in which we move and which we see every day be 
a non-reality ? If you should ask how I can account for advatta, unless I recognise the non-reality 
of the world, I answer that the non-reality of the world becomes a necessary consequence if the dual 
world becomes unitied in Brahma and we see such a world. Therefore the wise, intelligent 
Brahmé remains at last. We must always thmk that we are Brahma, the formless, the void, the one 
without a second. 


The wise men whose minds are free from egoism, envy lust and other similar qualities, suffer 
pleasures and pains without the least intention on their part, after submittmg ther bodies to 
karmic law. I bow to that dima which has sway over life, over Indrias, and over sleep, 


In talking about the unity of Jiva and Brahma, if we should say I am a sthwla person, I am 
lame, I am deaf, &c., the word ‘I? as referring to self seems to apply to the dima which partakes of 
the characteriatics of the bodily organs, But that which appears hke the bodily organs is not the 
dima. For it1s within the reach of every person’s experience to say this is my body, this is my eye, 
this is my ear, this is my life, this is my mind, this is my intelligence, and to consider the difference 
between the meum and the twum. By talking thus we seem to think that the dfmais different 
from the organs of the self. 


When the ‘I’ is referred to the dima, the ‘1’ in such a case clearly appears to the mind of 
every object of the creation as different from the organs of the body, the mind, and the intelligence, 
When we talk of thts object, that objeet, and refer the words to a pot, &c., we consider the objects 
as different from ourselves. Similarly, 1t1s manifest by the foregomg sentence that, since we apply 
the words ‘this,’ ‘that,’ &c, to our bodily organs, we consider these as we consider pots, &e., 
to be different from our déma. It is plam, therefore, that the d#ma which 1s called the ‘1’ 
is the Sachidananda Brahma. The bodily organs to which the word ‘this’ is applied are 
not the dima. 


The term ‘ Sachidénanda’ was applied to the ‘I’ without the bodily organs, But while we say 
‘T ama man,’ the expression means that the term ‘man’ is applied to ‘me.’ Here ‘ Sachidananda’ 
refers to ‘man,’ and ‘I’ to the dima.’ The expression, therefore, means the bodily ‘I.’ ‘ Sachidénanda’ 
has been applied to this bodily ‘I.’ Butin what has gone before, BrahmAtva was applied only to 
the ‘I’ — the non-bodily dima, In the expression ‘I am a man,’ 1f we should at present attribute 
Brahmatva to the bodily ‘I,’ the application seems to be inconsistent. But this inconsistency 
would be removed from what follows. Bodies are not self-luminous, but their lummosity is guided 
by Brahma. They are, therefore, distinct from the dima. The I-ness or egoism in such bodies 1s 
a mere ilusion. 


By the preceding objection it is manifest that the term ‘I’ refera to the dtma and not to the body. 
But by stating that the dima is known only by the knowledge of the ‘I’ 1t seems to be understood 
that the détma is not self-lummous, but becomes luminous by the knowledge of the ‘I.’ This 
statement stands in direct antagonism to the saying of the truth that the dima is self-luminous, 
But the objection cannot stand, for the antahkarana that is in us rises through the Indnas, sheds its 
lustre on the external objects, and takes the reflections of such objects into itself, 7, ¢., the external 
objects are reflected in the antahkarana. Had there been no lustre in the mirror, which reflects our 
faces when we look into it, the power of reflection cannot have been generated m it, and so our faces, 
too, cannot have appeared in it, Thus, if the anéahkarana had not been self-lummous, it cannot 
reflect external objects. 
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It is evident that the anéahharana has lummosity from the fact that by our daily experience 
we are able to see that it reflects external objects. This Juminosity 1s not innate, but is the 
product of its contact with dima, and, therefore, the dima itself reflects in the antahkarana. It 
is this anéahkarana that has been hitherto spoken of as the ‘I.’ The ‘I’ has been already spoken 
of as the dima. To the dull-witted the dima has been spoken of as the antahkarana. As the 
guru, When initiating his disciple in Brahmavidya, teaches the student first, in order to lead him 
step by step, that food is Brahma, then that hfe is Brahma, and then, after the highest rung of the 
ladder is reached, shows him that the lowest steps are wrong, so, after establishing at first that the 
antahharana called the ‘I’ is the Brahma, when the student objects that the dima known by the 
‘I’ loses its luminosity, the guru says that what 1s there called dima 1s antahharana ; 1f Brahma 
1s to be known by a knowledge of the ‘I,’ the dima is to be known by the antahkarana ; that the 
dima appearing as a witness 1s the cause of the luminosity which appears in the antakkarana; and 
that the dima is to be known only through the antahkarana known as the ‘J,’ 


Tf the dima is self-luminous, 1s there any necessity of the assistance of the antahkarana (known 
as the ‘I’) to know it? The dima 16 surrounded by agnéna or ignorance, and to know dima this 
ignorance ought to be destroyed. When a person firmly knows that the antahkarana and dima aie 
one, he attains the dtma sdkshatkdra, being himself above mdyavic ignorance. For the destrnction 
of ignoiance, therefore, the antahkarana known as the ‘I’ 1s necessary. To say that the individual 
soul 1s Brahma therefore not faulty. 


Sankara, therefore, says that he recognises him as his guu, who, after fully knowmg that the 
dima which dwells in the consciences of all creatures and guides the various movements of the Indnas, 
is the same as the self-luminous dima (the universal soul), enjoys the resulting Brahmananda. 


It is but natural for every person to love his dima, ¢. e., himself, better than any other object. 
There can be no love tor any uninteresting object. ‘Therefore, experience shows that the dima is 
of greatest mierest. Since the form of Brahma is dnande, Sankara says that the individual 
soul attains Brahmatva. Indra and other angels are satisfied with a very little Brahmananda. 


The man who enjoys eternal bliss, having an aimless mind, becomes an object of adoration 
to the angels. 





FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS, 
BY G. BR, SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Continued from p, 90.) 
No, 2. — Arrogance Defeated? 


There was a lordly tree on one of the heights of the Himalayas. In many centuries, it 
had spread out its. branches wide round; its trunk was huge and its twigs and leaves were 
innumerable. Under its shade, toil-worn elephants in rut, bathed im sweat, used to rest, and 
many other kmds of ammals also. Loaded with fruit and flowers, rb was the abode of 
innumerable parrots, male and female. In travelling along their routes, caravans of merchants 
and ascetics residing in the woods used to rest under its shade. 





3 [An instance of Brabmanic moral teaching through 2 folktale. — Ep. ] 
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Once upon a time, Narada approached and addressed the tree, saying — ‘“O, thou art 
dehghtful. O, thou art charming! O foremost of trees, I am always delighted at thy sight. 
O charming tree, delightful birds of diverse kinds, and elephants and other animals cheerfully 
live on thy gigantic branches and under their shade. I never sec any of them broken by the 
wind-god. Is it,O child, the case that Pavana is pleased with thee and 1s thy friend, so that 
he protects thee always in these woods? The illustrious Wind, possessed of great speed 
and force, moves from their sites the tallest and strongest trees, and even mountain summits, 
dries up rivers, lakes, and seas. Pavana undoubtedly protects thee through friendship. Ii 1s 
for this reason that, though possessed of innumerable branches, thou art still graced with 
leaves and flowers. O lord of the woods, this thy verdure is delightful, since these winged 
creatures, filled with joy, sport on thy twigs and branches. During the season, when thou 
puttest forth thy blossoms, the sweet notes of all these denizens of thy branches aie heard 
separately when they indulge in their melodious songs. Then, again, these elephants, bathed 
m sweat and indulging in cries of dehght, approach thee and find happiness here. Indeed, 
O tree, thou lookest beautiful even like the mountains of Méru, peopled by creatures of every 
kind. Resorted to also by B:ahmanas, crowned with ascetic success, by others engaged in 
penances, and by Yakshas devoted to contemplation, this, thy region, resembles heaven itself. 
Without doubt, the termble and irresistible god of wind always protects thee out of amity. 
A close mtimacy must subsist between thee and the Wind. I do not know any other tee, 
mountain, oy mansion in this world that I have not seen broken by the wind. Without doubt, 
thou standest here with all thy branches and twigs and leaves, simply because thou art 
protected by the wind for some reason or reasons unknown.” 


To which the tree replied: — ‘‘ The Wind is ncither my mate nor my well-wisher. Indeed, 
he is neither my great ordainer that he should protect me. My fierce energy, O Narada, is 
greater than the Wind’s. In sooth, the strength of the Wind cumes up to about only an 
eighteenth part of mine. When the Wind comes in rage, tearing up trees, mountains, and other 
things, I curb his strength by putting forth mine. Indeed, the Wind that breaks many things 
has himself been repeatedly broken by me, For this reason, I am not afraid of him when he 
comes 1n wrath.” 


Narada said: —‘“O tree, thy perception seems to be thoroughly perverse. There is no 
doubt m this. There is no created thing which is equal to the Wind mm strength. Even Indra, 
or Yama, or Varuna, the Lord of the waters, 1s not equal to the God of the Wind in might. 
What need, therefore, to say of thee that art only a tree? Whatever creature in this world 
does whatever act, the illustrious Pavana it is that is at all times the canse of that act, since it 
is he that is the giver of hfe. When that god exerts himself with propriety, he makes 
all living creatures live at their ease. When, however, he exerts improperly, 
calamities overtake the creatures of the world. What else can it be than weakness of 
understanding which induces thee thus to withhold thy worship from the God of the Wind, 
that foremost of creatures in the universe, that being deserving of worship? Thou art 
worthless and of a wicked understanding. Indeed, thou indulgest only in unmeaning brag. 
Thy intelligence being confounded by wrath and other evil-passions, thou speakest only 
antruths. Iam certamly angry with thee for thy indulging in such speeches. I shall myself 
report to the God of the Wind all these derogatory words of thme. Other trees of good 
souls that are far stronger have never, O thou of wicked understanding, uttered such 
invectives against the Wind. All of them know the might of the Wind, as also their respective 
powers. For these reasons those foremost of trees bow down their heads in respect to him. 
Thou, however, through folly, knowest not the infinite power of the Wind. I shall, therefore, 
repair to the presence of that god for apprising him of thy contempt for him.” 
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Narada, thereupon, represented unto the Wind all that the tree had said about him, and 
said : —‘There is a certain Sarala Treo on the top of the Himalayas, adorned with branches 
and leaves. Its roots extend deep mto the earth and its branches spread wide around, That 
tree disregards thee and spoke many words fraught with abuse of thyself. It 1s not proper 
that I should repeat them in thy hearmg. I know, O wind, that thou art the foremost of all 
created things. I know, too, that thou art a oy mighty bemg, and that in wrath thou 
resemblest the Destroyer himself.” 


Hearing these words of Narada, the God of the Wind, wending to the Sarala Tree, addressed 
him in rage thus:-—‘*O Sarala, thou hast spoken in derogation of me before Narada. Know 
that Iam the God of the Wind. I shall certainly show thee my power. I know thee well; 
thou art no stranger to me. The puissant grandsire, while engaged in creating the world, had 
for a time rested under thee, It 1s in consequence of this incident that I have hitherto shown 
thee grace O worst of trees, it 1s for this that thou standest unharmed and not in consequence 
of thy own might. Thon regardest me lightly as if I were a vulgar thing. I shall show myself 
unto thee in such a way that thou mayst not again disregard me.” 


Thus addressed, the tree laughed in derision and replied: — ‘‘O Pavana, thou art angry 
with me. Do not forbear showing the extent of thy might. Do thou vomut all thy wrath 
upon me? By giving way to thy wrath what wilt thou do me? Evenif thy might had been 
thy own and not derived I would not still have been afraid of thee. They are really strong 
that are strong in understanding and not in physical strength.” 


Whereupon Pavana replied: — “To-morrow I shall test thy strength.” 


But with the advent of the night, the tree, considering what the extent of the Wind’s 
might 1s, and beholding himself to be inferior to the god. began to say to himself: —“ All that 
I said to Narada is false. I am certainly inferior in might to the wind, who, as Narada said, is 
always mighty. Without doubt I am weaker than other trees. But in intelligence no tree 1s 
my compeer, If other trees of the forest all rely upon the same kind of intelligence, then, 
verily, no injury can result to them from the ireful Wind. All of them, however, are destitute 
of understanding, and therefore they do not know, as I do, why or how the wind succeeds in 
shaking and tearing them up.” 


Having settled this in his mind, the Sarala, in sorrow, himself caused all his branches, 
principal and subsidiary, to be cut off. Casting off his branches and leaves and flowers at morn 
the tree looked steadily at the wind as he came towards him. Filled with ire and breathing 
hard, the wind advanced, felling large trees, towards the spot where Sarala stood. Beholding 
him divested of top and branches and leaves and flowers, the wind, filled with joy, smilingly: 
addressed the lord of the forest, which had before such gigantic appearance, and said: — 
“Filled with rage, I would have done to thee precisely what thou hast done to thyself by 
lopping off all thy branches. Thou art now divested of thy proud top and flowers, and 
thou art without thy shoots and leaves. In consequence of thy own evil counsels, thou hast 
been brought under my power.’ 


Hearmg these words of the wind, the tree felt greatly ashamed. Remembering also 
the words that Narada had said, he began to repent greatly for his folly. It is thus that 
a weak and foolish person, by provoking the enmity of a powerful one, is at last obliged 
to repent, 
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THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI IN THE PANJAB. 
BY LALA DINA NATH. 


Prefatory Remarks. 


HERE are various stories about the following saints and their first appearance. Accordiug 

to the best received account, one Khw&ja Kasmi had five sons, named Sh&h Mada, 

Bhélan Shah, Shékh Mada, Pir Sultan Sh4&h,! and Pir Jhélan Shah, and five daughters, 

named Jal Pari, Mal Pari, Asman Pari, Har Pari, and Sabz Pari. Of all these the tomb of 

Bholan Shah exists at Thénawal, in tahst] Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpir District. The othe 
brothers and sisters are said to have become famous in othe: parts, and to have died there. 


Another story is that Shah Madr, who is referred to throughout the songs sung by the 
followers of Mian Bibi, was a Shékh of Rim, whose real name was Badru’ddin. Being an 
adventurous man, he migrated to India and took lodgings in the house of a Court jester. Alter 
his afrival his host gained increasing favour with the Court, and he thought this was due to Shih 
Madar’s supernatural influence. Shah Madar was called Mian by his host’s daughters, and 
they in return were called by him Bibi. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Mian, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by day. One day, it 1s said, 
the king, instigated by a minister, who was jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the 
latte to fight with a tiger. The jester, in his dilemma, asked the Midii’s advice, and he, by a miracle, 
caused a tiger to go into the king’s darddr, kill the jealous mmister, and to refram from domg 
further muschief at the bidding of the Miai’s host. This astonished the Court, which sought ont 
the author of the miracle. The Mian, however, was not pleased with the publicity thus given to 
his powers and desired to leave the place. The girls tried to persuade him not to desert them, but 
he could not be prevailed upon to remain. Adz last, seeing that the girls were determined to live 
and die with him, he disappeared underground with his virgin companions, It is not known when 
or where this happened, but the above story illustrates a common belief as to the origin of the 
cult of Mian Bibi. 


A. third and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Mian Bibi was a Shékh named Saddt 
of Delhi, said to have been well-versed in medicine and to have influence over evil-spirits. He 
had a number of followers and maid-servants, the principle among whom were Mian Bholan Shah, 
Mian Chanan, Mian Shah Madar, Mian Méléri, Shah Pari, Hur Pari, Mihr Pari, Nar 
Pari, Usmal Pari, and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, and the addition Part to the . 
female names is intended to signify that the possessors were very beautiful. The ordinary 
addition to these female names was Bibi, and it is said that the saint got his soubriqnet of Mian 
Bibi on account of his attachment to his female followers. Hence the origin of the name of Mian 
Bibt for a male saint, The saint’s followers travelled through many lands and preached the 
wondrous powers of their head, and credulous women, believing in the spiritual powers of the Mian, 
held him in great respect, and after his death kept his memory green by the performance of « kind of 
passion play in his honour. The Mian always showed a preference for women, being shrewd enough 
to know that his pretensions would be readily believed by the sex and would succeed amongst them. 
He worked exclusively among women, curing their diseases by his medical skill and aitributing his 
successes to his spiritual powers. He 1s credited with the possession of an Aladdin’s lamp, with 
which he could attract to himself any woman he chose. And with 1ts aid he is said to have made 
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1 [This is a title of the popular saint Sakhi Sarwar. — Ep j 
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a royal girl fall in love with him, an exploit which resulted in his own death and the destruction 
of his lamp. His companions in terror fled in different directions, Bhéléa Shah finding his last 
resting place in Jhénawal, tahs¢] Garhshankar, and Miah Maléri at Malér Kotla. Shih Madar 
escaped to the Dakhan and Miai Chanan to Afghanistan, where their tombs are still to be found, 
It 1s said that all this happened in the time of Akbar. 


Mian Bibi and his wives or female followers were of course all Muhammadans, and ther 
influence was at first confined to the followers of that creed. Gradually as time went on and 
communion with Hindus and Muhammadans became more general, and an interchange between 
superstitious practices became common, the Hindus also began to follow him. In this way, 
though Mian Bibi’s followers are still principally Bahtis, Sainis and Mirdsis, Rajputs 
and other classes of Hindus and Muhammadans are to be found among his votaries. In no case, 
however, does any male member of any class or caste propitiate Mian Bibi, who is essentially 
a saint of the female sex alone, It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young 
women who adore him. As they become older they neglect the ceremonies pertaining to him, 
although their regard for the saint himself never diminishes. 


No fair is held in his honour and there is no special time devoted to ceremonies relating to 
him. Generally, when the harvest is newly gathered and the people are at their best in point of 
wealth, a young believer in Mian Bibi will prepare herself for adoration. Snch a woman will be in 
want of a child, or will be a bride desiring a child, or will be eager for relief from some distress ; 
the object of the ceremony being to invoke the assistance of the saint in the fulfilment of her 
desixe. On such an occasion Mirasi women are called in with their instruments, and the woman 
in a new dress, and adorned as on her wedding day, sits in front of them. They sing songs in 
praise of Mi&a Bibt and descant on his manly beauty, his devotion to the Bibis and their love for 
him, all the while beating on their small drums. The devotee soon begins to move her hands about 
wildly and nod her head, and as the singing continues she becomes excited and almost frenmed. At 
this stage she is supposed to have forgotten all about herself and her spirit is believed to have become 
tungled with that of Midi Bibi, whom she now personifies as long as the excitement lasts. Other 
women, who have faith in her acquired spiritual power, come and offer grain and sweets, which the 
musical performers appropriate. After the offerings are made the visitors put questions as to com- 
ing events in their families. Such questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the 
devotee, knowing full well the wants of all her neighbours, answers in ambiguous terms, on which 
the hearers put the best possible coastruction, and thus is the power of thought-reading posssessed 
by the devotee proved to their satisfaction. It 1s of course believed that it is the Mién Btbi, who is 
speaking through his devotee and fulfilling the desires of his believers, The performers of such 
devotional exercises are distinguished by a silver amulet hanging round their necks, on which is 
engraved a portrait of Mian Bibi, or by an amulet with a representation of the Btbis on it, 


While she sings the woman representing Mia Bibi sways her head continually in an emotional 
trance, 


Note by the Editor, 


The above description of the stoties connected with the cult of MiAn Bibi gives an instructive 
and characteristic jumble of hagiological tales, partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan. It is 
apparently a survival of pure folklore going back probably to animistic times and ig in reality merely 
an invocation of supernatural powers in time of distress through a possessed person, In the stories 
we have a mixture of the tale of Krishna and the Gépis with legends relating to a number of salut 
and holy personages, who flourished in widely differing places and times, chiefly because they are 
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locally famous. Thus we have dragged m Badru’ddin Aula, with the legends of whom are popu- 
larly mixed up Khwaja Khizar and Elias and even Buddha (in Burma), Shah Madar, the eponymous 
saint of Malér Kotla, Shékh Saddfi, Bhélan Shah and Mian Chanan. In the songs are added 
Ghauns al-Azam and Sakhi Sarwar, which last is probably also alluded to in the stories, Ap 
account of most, if not of all, of these samts is to be found in the Legends of the Panjab. 


SONGS ABOUT MIAN BIBI. 


A,— The Kafis, 


Kafis of Wiaéh Shah Madar, 


1. 
Kiélé zindé Shah Madér, When sways the immortal Shah Madar, 
Mata tén tah jtwan. Then may I live. 
Térd nir bhérd diddr. Thy countenance beams with (heavenly) light, 
Térd Mauldé n@l qarar? Thy rest is with God. 
Rhélé andd, &c. When sways the immortal, &c, 
2. 
Shah Madér, maih diwdni. Shah Madar, I am possessed. 
Dékd, Shah Maddy, main diwani. See, Shah Madar, I am possessed. 
Pird, téré dwan dé qurbén. Saint, at thy coming I am a sacrifice. 
Tin tin réshan déhin jahdnin. Thou art the light of both worlds, 


Kala bakrd sawé man dtd dé6 shdhdn mihmani. | I will offer a black goat and a man and a quarter 


of flour to the kind gaint, 
Shah Madar, $c. Shéh Madar, &c. 


3. 


Sung at weddings when the flower-girl brings the garlands of flowers. 


Gund liydt mdlan philén ha sehré. The flower-girl has brought garlands of flowers. 
Aj, Midh, téré siv kb mubdrak. Blessings on thy head to-day, Mian. 
Ap Midnji né kangand bandhdyd. The Mianjt has himself bound on the bracelet. 
Niir k@ batnd ang lagdyd2 And spread upon his body a batnd of light. 
Taj kuldh sw chhatar ghuldyd. And covered his head with crown and cap and 
umbrella, 

Aj, banrd, téré sir kd mubdrak. Bridegroom, blessings on thy head to-day. 

4j, Mida, fe. Blessings, Mian, &c. 








8 The text may be rendered: ‘‘thy rest is with God.” Qardr means “repose in peace.” But it is alae 
explained to mean: “iért bdtén Khuda sé hott hatn,’? —“ Thy conversation 18 with God.”? 


8 The meaning here is that the Midn has covered his body with the light of God. 
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Rag Manji. 


I. 


Miran dé, ré. Shihji dé, ré! O, the Miran has come! O, the Shahjf has come! 

Shdh Madar Gé,ré! Albéla banrd, Mirdn, dé,ré? | O, Shah Madér has come! 0, the giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, Mirai, has come. 

Mirén ké majlis thib bani hai. Pinch phil gal | The Miran’s following is brilhant. O, he wears 


paé, ré. the five flowers on his neck ! 
Miran dé, 12! he. O, the Miran has come! &c. 
II. 
Nainén dd chdla sdniin dé gayd. He has thrown us a gleam from his eyes. 
Main wart hé, Mirdn. I would be a sacrifice, Miran. 
Narndn dé chdld sinin dé gayd. He has thrown us a gleam from his eyes. 
Mah wht ho, Mirdn. I would be a sacrifice, Miran. 
Lat pat chiré, re! Késarid bdndhi, ré ! O, the dishevelled locks! 0, the saffron head- 
dress ! 
Ghunghat main kuchh kah gaya. I have told him a secret. 
Matn wirt hddn, Miran. I am a sacrifice, Miran. 
Naind da chald, §o. He has thrown, &e. 
III. 

Zindd Shdh Madar, The immortal Shah Madar, 
Mirt Miran dinda dékhd. IT have seen my Miréh coming. 
Hai Madér'! Hat Madér ! Ni uddhdr | Tt 1s Madar! Itis Madar! O, my deliverer! 
Mérd Mirdn dandd déthd. T have seen my Miran coming, 
Shah Madar, térida chaunktdn’ bhardi, nir | Shah Madar, fill thy seat, O, countenance filled 

bharid daddr ! with hght.5 
Miri Mirdn diinda déLha. I have seen my Mirah coming 


Kafis of Bhélén Shah. 


1. 
tan Bullan Shah jdwanit méné. May Miah Bullan Shah hive for ever. 
Karam karé tan mainin 7dné. When he doth kindness may he remember me. 
Téridn dittda lakh karérdn. Thy gifts are myriad. 
Téré vich darbar 76 avé, Who comes into thy court, 
Apmin man didn murddda pavé. Obtains her own heart’s desires. 
Lertén dettin, ge. Thy gifts, &c. 


$$ 


* Ohauki bhernd relates to a custom, When women have made vows to a saint and those vows are fulfilled, 
they repair to the eaimt’s shrne and srt there for a day andanight, The Bharfins, or pmests of Sakhi Sarwar, 
derive their name from this custom. 


& That is, with the ght of God 
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2. 


Addressed to the tomb of Bhéldén Shah. 


Téa math dwan téré, Pird, Then may I come to thee, O Saint 
Deh muréddn tin man didn, Pérd, If thou givest my heart’s desires, O Saint. 
Tért chahdr diwdri sa tdnwdli. Thy four walls are of pearl. 
Tért gabar té yalé charégh, Pird. Lamps burn at thy tomb, O Sait. 

Tin man dwar, ¢e. Then may I come, &c. 
Khihé tért thandi, Piré. Cool are thy wells, O Saint. 
Téré bdghin b6lé mér, Pird. Peacocks call mn thy garden, O Saint. 
Téré chahir diwdrt khult, Pird. Open are thy four walls, O Saint. 
Léré hath vich sddi dér, Pird, In thy hands are all ou: deeds, O Saint. 

Tan main dwan, &e. Then may I come, &c. 

3. 

Bullan Shih jawéni méané. May Bullan Shab remain ever young. 
Hun bahiirén, tin jadnén. If he avails me, then may I know him. 
Lertan lakh karéran ditidn. Thy gifts are myriad. 
Mitn fazal karén, tan pdndi. If the Mian hath mercy, then may I know him. 


A Kafi of Pir Bandi. 


Pir Banndji, math arz kardn iéré dgé, Pir Banndjf, I would make my appeal before 
thee, 
Sab duledn niin pale 76 kardd, That purifiest all that grieve, 
Ratt dér na ldgé. Without any delay. 
Jinndh bhiian nin dir tin kardd. Thou drivest afar the 7izns and evil-spirits, 
Jét tri Gh sahné ldgé.6 They flee at thy glory. 
Pir Banniji, $c, Pir Bannaji, &c. 


9 


Kafis of Mian AlA Bakhsh Gangobi. 


1. 


Méré péshwa Ald Bakhsh Péshwd, My leader is AlA Bakhsh Péshwi, 
Mahbib--Khudd mdmin’ Alé Bakhsh Péshwd. | Ala Bakhsh Pé&shwa, the beloved of God and 
protected by his peace. 


Méré Sdhib-t-Aulié Alé Bakhsh Péshwé. My Chief of Saints is Alé Bakhsh Péshwa. 
Déli pak karé méré, Ald Bakhsh Péshwi. Purify my (marriage) dél, Ald Bakhsh Péshwa. 





6 The text is thus explaimed woh téré jsalwé ké barddsht karné lag 746 hain, ‘* they gradually bear thy glory.” 
But 361s also explained thus téré jalwé sé khauf khakar daur jdté hain, practically as translated above, 


7 Mémdtn is explained to mean Khudd ké amdn s¢ mahfiz,i e., “‘ protected by the peace of God.” 
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2. 
Mémin Ald Bakhsh, pdadi ha bird lidwda téré | God-protected Al& Bakhsh, I would bring thee 
pas pan bird. 
Jé tin kaprén ha 6rd mangéh, darzi buldwin | If thon demandest clothing, I would call a 
téré pas. tailor for thee, 
Jé, madmin Ald Bakhsh, didh péré muh sé} If, God-protected Alé Bakhsh, thou demandest 
mdngé, halwdt ké buldwan jhat téré pds. milk from me, I would at once call a confec. 


tioner for thee. 
Jé, méimiin Ald Bakhsh, pan bird méngé, main | Tf, God-protected Al& Bakhsh, thou demandest 
panwirt kb buldwiin faw an téé pds pan bird, I would at once call the pén-seller 
for thee 


A Kafi of Ghauns al-Azam, Piran Pir, of Baghdad. 


Mansé@ Lardt sulh charan tehitré, I supplicate and worship thee, 

Mért murdddn parsan pithé, That fulfillest my desires 

Jé sulh dé, si phal pavé, Who comes sweetly obtains her 1eward, 

Ghauns Nati ké légé pid é And is beloved of Ghauns Nabi. 
Mansd karat, $c. T gupplicate, &c. 


B. — The Khidlat-i-Mian, or Thoughts about the Mian. 
L 
Rag Kalidn Iman. 


Zindd Shih Madér. The immortal Sh&h Madar. 
Alldh, kiné diindé dékhia ? O God, who has seen him coming ? 
Madér, nm Madér Madar, O Madar, 
Nilé ghér éwald. Of the dark giey horse, 
Sabz doshiléwild. Of the green shawl, 
Béikidn faw diwild. Of the handsome retinue. 
Kiné dindd dékiud ? Who has seen him coming ? 
Linda Shih, &c. The immortal Shah, &c. 
. 2. 


Rag Kalin Imén. 


Béra banné, lédé, Jé. Let my ship sail, my Lord. 
Mérd bérd banné liémnd. Let my ship sail acioss® 
Tariin déniin aukhit wéld, Jt, T would make invocation in the time of trouble, 
my Lord 
Mam Sarwar! sémidi, I would worship Sarwar, 
Mushkul kaa dé dsdi, He will make easy my difficulty. 
Téindn, déndn, Sc. I would make invocation, &c, 


a 
8 The difference between a hifi and a kid is this <A kdfi 1s sung by fagérs according to the hour, day or 
night, fixed for the ceremony. A khidl can only be sung at the particular time set apart for it, 
§ Let all my difficulties be removed. 
10 The allusion here is to the popular Panjab Saimt, Sakhi Sarwar. 
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3. 


Rag Kalién Imén. 


Puttén dé kdran, Dild, sémda maiyan. Motheis woiship thee, O Bridegioom, for the 
sake of sons. 
Man didn murddda méré Pir né pujdiyan. My Saint has interceded for my heart’s desires. 
Mushkel kardé dsén. He makes easy my difficulty. 
Tiénidn déndn, &e. I wonld make invocation, &c. 
4, 


Rég Bihdg Tartin. 


Kar nazar mihar di, Ji Miran. Look kindly, Lord Mirai. 
Jt Mardi, mar tath par bart sadgé htt qurbdn, | Lord Miran, I am making great sacrifice to thee, 
Miran. Mh an 
Kar nazar, &. Look, &c. 
5. 


Rdg Bihig Tériin. 
Maintin hal Mérdn dé dasin. Tell me about Miran. 


Manniin hal, &e. Tell me, &e. 
Char déwdrt phurmatwali uch Mirai chaukhandi, O, between four-shaded walls is the Mirdu’s seat ! 


bé! 
Mainiin hal, &¢ Tell me, &c. 
6. 
Khial Kanahra.!! 


Rig Bibi. 


I. 
Ald albélérida! Ald albélavidi ! Greatest giver of desires! Greatest giver of 
desires ! 
Mért shah Part, bhig gdiydi subidn chundridh. My Shah Pari, thy red garments are wet. 
Math chalt pid bhdgh tamashé. I am going to the zamdsha in the garden. 
Blug gatyan suhidh chundradi. The red garments are wet. 
Ald albélartdn, $c. Greatest of givers, &c. 
II. 
Shdh Maddr ké darbdr mén thélé Shah Part. In the Court of Shah Madar sports Shah Part, 
Oh hd hasumbhandh chéldridn, ré. O, her skirts are of Lasumbhé-colour. 
Bahtn chiré haré, ré, mért Shah Pari. O, my Shah Part wears bangles of green. 
Shah Madar, &c. In the Court, &e. 


i i i rl ie nm A Te 
1. This khigl 18 addressed to the Bibis, or female consorts of Mian Bibi. 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF ANTHROPOLOGY! 
BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 


Ture has lately been established at Cambridge a Board of Anthropological Studies, the 
object of which is to add a working knowledge of mankind to the equipment of those already 
possessed of a matured, or at least a considerable, acquaintance with science or literature 
generally. The aim is, in fact, to impart a human interest to scholarship or to scientific 
attainment, which are otherwise apt to become mere exercises of the intellect : — an aim rendered 
practicable by the research and study, in certain directions, during quite recent years, of 
a number of independent students, hailmg from all parts of the civilized world The particular 
directions in which Anthropological Science has thus been developed, to an extent that has 
obtained for it a recognised and important position among the sciences, are in Archmology, 
Hthnology, and Physical and Mental Anthropology. The archeologists have included enquiries 
into Prehistoric and Historic Anthropology in their researches, the ethnologisis have included 
Sociology, Comparative Religion and Folklore, wile Mental Anthropology covers a study of 
the whole field of psychological investigation, 


Now, when we are started on a new line of research, when we add a new course of studies 
to a University curriculum, there is a question that we cannot help facing — a question, in 
fact, that ought to arise What is the good of it all? What is the good of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology, for instance, or of Comparative Religion, to an undergraduate about to undertake 
a course of stady, which 1s to enable him to embark fittmgly on the practical affairs of life? 
This 1s the problem that 1t is proposed to tackle now. 


Let us commence a survey of the trend of this last development of scientific effort with 
a truism. Every successful man has to go on educating himself all his life, and the object of 
a, University training is to induce in students a habit of self-education, which is in the future 
to stand them in such good stead. Before those freshly passed through an English University 
there isa very wide field spread. Year by year whole batches of them are destined to go 
forth to all parts of the world to find a hvelhood; to find places where work, lucrative, 
dignified and useful, awaits them; to find themselves also in a human environment, strange, 
ahen and niterly unlike anything in their experience. It is a fair question to ask: — Will not 
a sound grounding in anthropology be a help to such as these? There is a patier saying : — 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ Will not a habit, acquired in a University, of 
systematically pursuing this study, of examining intelligently, until their true import is grasped, 
customs, modes of thought, beliefs and superstitions, physical and mental capacities, springs 
of action, differences and mutual relations, and the causes leading up to existing human 
phenomena, be of real value to the young Englishmen sent among ahens? Will 1t not be 
a, powerful aid to them in what 1s called * understanding the people’? 


And do not let us run away with the idea that such knowledge is easily or quickly acquired 
because one is in the environment. There is another patter saying :—— ‘ One half the world does 
not know how the other half lives.’ This is apphed to, and is only too true of those who 
belong to the same religion, who have been born, as it were, with the same social instincts, 
and are endowed presumably with the same mental and physical capacities, How many 
English Roman Catholics, living among Protestants, could tell one, on enquiry, anything of 
practical value as to Protestant ideas, and vice versd@? How many of the gentry can project 
themselves succeasfully into the minds of the peasantry > And how many peasants understand 
the workings of the gentleman’s mind, or the causes leading to his actions? How often do 
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masters complain of the utter misunderstanding of themselves exhibited in the comments of 
their servants? But do they always, in their turn, understand the actions of their servants ? 
Do masters always grasp why the most faithful and honest of menials may also be confidently 
predicted in given circumstances to be unblushing liars? Do the upper classes have a clear 
conception of the reason why the lower orders will scrupulously see fair play in some circum- 
stances, but be incapable of fair play in most others? It is the same all the world over, 
Lifelong neighbours among Hindus and Muhammadans living chock-a-block in the same street 
usually know nothing of each other’s ways. Again, every Indian talks of ‘caste, but there 
is nothing more difficult than to get mformation of practical value from an Indian about any 
caste, except his own, though the mmstinct of caste is so strong in the people that new ‘castes’ 
inevitably spring up in new communities, when these are faced with novel social conditions. 
So strong, indeed, is it, that Muhammadan ‘castes’ abound, despite this condition being 
a contradiction in terms, and even the native Christians of India are frequently by themselves, 
and usually by others, looked upon as belonging to a ‘ caste.’ 


We often talk in Greater Britain of a ‘good’ magistrate or a ‘ sympathetic’ judge, meaning 
thereby that these officials determine the matters before them with insight, that is, with 
a working anthropological knowledge of those with whom they have to deal. But observe that 
these are all phenomena of human societies with identical social mstincts, shewing the intense 
difficulty that individuals of the human race have in understanding each other. Pondering 
this, it will be perceived what the difficulties are that await him of an alien race, who essays 
to project himself into the minds of the foreigners, with whom he has to deal and associate, 
or whom he has to govern: an attempt that so many who pass through an English University 
must have to make in this huge Empire of ours. If such an individual trusts to his own 
unaided capacities, a mastery of his business will come to him but very slowly and far too late. 
It is mdeed everything to him to acquire the habit of useful anthropological study before he 
commences, and to be able to avail himself practically and mtelligently of the facts gleaned, 
and the inferences drawn therefrom, by those who have gone before him. 


At the same time it is of the highest importance personally to men of all kinds, who have 
dealings of the superior sort — such as 1t is presumed young men with a University training are 
destined to have — with those with whom they are thrown at home, and more especially abroad, 
to be imbued with as an mtimate a knowledge of them as 1s practicable. It matters nothing 
that they be civil servants, missionaries, merchants, or soldiers. Sympathy is one of the chief 
factors in successful dealings of any kind with human beings, and sympathy can only come of 
knowledge. And not only also does sympathy come of knowledge, but it is knowledge that 
begets sympathy. In a long experience of alien races, and of those who have had to govern 
and deal with them, all whom I have known to dislike the aliens about them, or to be 
unsympathetic, have been those that have been 1gnorant of them; and I have never yet come 
across @ man, who really knew an alien race, that had not, unless actuated by race jealousy, 
a strong bond of sympathy with them. Familiarity breeds contempt, but it is knowledge that 
breeds respect, and it 1s all the same whether the race be black, white, yellow or red, or 
whether it be cultured or ignorant, civilised or semi-civilised, or downright savage. 


Let me quote what is now another glib saying: — ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’ It is necessary to grasp the truth underlying this, if one would succeed. Who 
is the better or more useful regimental officer than he who knows and sympathises with his 
men, who knows when to be lenient and when to be strict, when to give leave and when to 
refuse it, when @ request for a favour is genuine and when it is humbug, when treatment is 
disciplinary aud when it is merely irritating? And what British officer in charge of British 
troops will achieve this sympathy, but he who takes the trouble to know them? But place 
a British officer with local troops: take him to Egypt, the Soudan and Uganda, to Nigeria and 
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the Gold Coast, to Rhodesia and South Africa, to India and Burma, to the Straits Settlements 
and China, to the West Indies and the Pacific Islands, and put him in charge of regulars, 
irregulars or police. Who will so well bring about the all-essential sympathy between himself 
and his men, as he who has acquired a habit, till by reason of his early training it has become 
a pleasure to him, of finding out all about them ? 


Take the merchant, trader, squatter, planter, or dealer of supplies to alien races. Who is 
successiul in commerce but he who finds ont where the market is, and having found the market, 
knows how to take advantage of it and what to avoid? In seeking a market, the habits, ways, 
predilections and prejudices of many kinds of people have to be learnt, and this is the case in 
a much higher degree in preserving the market when found. Practically nearly al} the blunders 
made by British manufacturers in supplying foreign markets, and mistakes made by British 
merchants whereby markets have been lost, have been due to ignorance of the local inhabitants, 
and others have been due to their own pride born of the same ignorance. ‘We have always 
made the article in this way in the past for home consumption, and we are not going to make it 
in any other way for the foreigner,’ 1s an argument that has lost many markets. But it is 
hopelessly wrong. No foreigner has ever taken what he did not happen to like, and no 
foreigner ever will. No one who has a knowledge of mankind generally would think so, 
The civilised will have things exactly to their liking, and it cannot be too clearly impressed 
on the trading community that this prejudice is even more strongly characteristic of the 
savage and the semi-savage. Beads as beads do not appeal to the savage, but it is a particular 
kind and form of bead that he wants for reasons of his own, practical enough in their 
way —- and so on through every article of trade. 


Tt is here that what one may call ‘the anthropological habit’ will come to the aid of 
those engaged in commerce, and an anthropological training in youth will certainly not tend to 
the dimimshing of later profits. It is a common commercial saying that trade accommodates 
itself to any circumstances. So it does; but he who profits first and best is he who 
knows the most of manknnd and its ways. Many successful mercantile firms with a foreign 
trade have not been slow to appreciate this truth. Taught by the spectacle of unlooked-for 
failures, there have been firms which have long since insisted on their youngsters acquiring 
a knowledge of the local languages and of the local peoples, This insistence has often been 
of the highest profit to them, As one instance of its value among many, let me quote 
the case of a well-known firm which took to supplying, as an essential part of 1ts work, the wax 
candles used at Buddhist shrines, temples, and ceremonies, This proved a wide and profitable 
field for enterprise, because the candles were made in the right way, which mght making 
came of anthropological knowledge of more than one kind, and of more than one place 
and community, 


It is not only direct knowledge that is necessary to the merchant, and I will give 
an instance where mercantile bodies have found a kind of knowledge that 1s apparently 
remote as regards their business to be of paramount importance to them. A few years 
ago I made efforts to establish a semes of wireless telegraphic stations in the Bay of 
Bengal which are now bearing fruit, partly on account of the value of the meteorological 
information that could be gathered in time to be of practical daly use to the 1mmense 
amount of shipping traversing the Bay in all directions. I found that among my strongest 
supporters were the great Chambers of Commerce, not only in the shipping interests, but 
in those of general commerce also. One can readily understand the value of trustworthy 
weather forecasts to the great agricultural industries depending on a heavy rainfall, such 
as rice, jute and sugar, but their value to the dealers in cotton clothes is not so apparent, 
These dealers, however, had found out that the success of such crops, out of which the 
milhons made their living, depended on the rainfall, and that on the success of the crops 
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depended the purchasing power of the millions, and that on that depended the quantity 
of the stuffs, which could be profitably exported from year to year. Consequently there 
were no more anxious students of the meteorological returns than the manufacturers and 
merchants of dry goods in far-away England, and no set of men to whom accurate meteorological 
information was of higher value. 


Now, the point I would like to drive home from this object-lesson is that the apparently 
remote study of anthropology, in all its phases, is of similar value. The habit of intelligently 
examining the peoples among whom his busimess is cast cannot be over-rated by the merchant 
wishing to continuously widen it to profit. It may be said that the kind of knowledge above 
noted can be, and often has been in the past, successfully acquired empirically by mere 
quickness of observation. Granted : but the man who has been obliged to acquire it without 
any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped mdeed in comparison with 
him who has acquired the habit of right observation, and what is of much more importance, 
has been put in the way of rightly interpreting his observations in his youth. This is what 
such a body as a University Board of Anthropological Studies can do for the future 
merchant. 


Then there are the men who have to administer, the magistrates and the judges. One 
has only to consider fora moment what is mvolyed in the term ‘administration’ to see 
that success here rests almost entirely on knowledge of the people. Take the universally 
delicate questions of revenue and taxation, and consider how very much the successful 
administration of either depends on a minute acquaintance with the means, habits, customs, 
manners, institutions, traditions, prejudices and character of the population. And think over 
both the framing and working of the rules and regulations, under laws of a municipal nature, 
that affect the every-day life of all sorts and conditions of men. In the making of laws, too 
close a knowledge of the persons to be subjected to them cannot be possessed, and however 
wise the laws so made may be, their object can be only too easily frustrated, if the rules they 
authorise are not themselves framed with an equally great knowledge, and they in their turn 
can be made to be of no avail, unless an intimate acquaintance with the population is 
brought to bear on their administration. For the administrator an extensive knowledge of 
those in his charge is an attainment, not only essential to his own success, but beneficial in the 
highest degree to the country he dwells in, provided it is used with discernment. And 
discernment is best acquired by the ‘anthropological habit.’ The same extent and descriphon 
of knowledge is required by the judges and the magistrates in apportioning punishments, and 
by the judges in adjudicating effectively 1n civil cases. No amount of wisdom in the civil and 
criminal Jaws of the land in the British possessions will benefit the various populations, unless 
they are administered with discernment and insight. 


To the administrator and the magistrate and to the judge especially, there is an apparently 
small accomplishment, which can be turned into a mighty lever for gaining a hold on the 
people: the apt quotation of proverbs, maxims, and traditional verses and sayings. They are 
always well worth study. Quote an agricultural aphorism to the farmer, quote a line from one 
of his own popular poets to the man of letters, quote a wise saw in reproof or encouragement 
of a servant, and you cannot but perceive the respect and kindly feeling that is produced. 
Say to the North Indian, who comes with a belated threat: ‘You should have killed the 
cat on the first day’;? stay a quarrel with the remark that ‘when two fight one will surely 
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a nursery rhyme to a child;* quote a text from the Pali Scriptures to a Burman or a text 
from the Qurdn to Musalman; speak any one of these things with all the force, vigor 
and raciness of the vernacular, and you will find as your reward the attention arrested, 
the dull eye brightened, the unmistakable look that comes of a kindred intelligence awakened. 
The proverbs of a people do not merely afford a phase of anthropological study; they 
are a powerful force working for influence. 


Let me take another class of men largely educated at the Universities, — a class which 
one would like to see entirely recruited from amongst those who have been subjected in 
early life to the University method of training, —the missionaries. Now, what is the missionary 
in practice required todo? He 1s reqmred to bring about in alien races a change of thought, 
which is to induce in them what we consider to be a higher type of faith and action than 
their own rehgion or belief is capable of inducing. There is perhaps no more difficult 
task to accomplish than this on a scale that is to have a solid effect on a population, and 
surely the first requisite for success is that the missionary himself should have an insight into 
three mental characteristics, at any rate, of those he is seeking to convert: — that is to 
say, into ther customs, their institutions, and their habits of thought. That this applies 
with tremendous force in the case of civilised peoples is obvious on very slight consideration, 
but it is possibly not equally well understood that it is no less applicable in reality in the 
case of the semi-civilised, and even of the untutored savage. There is perhaps no human 
being more hidebound by custom than the savage, It should be remembered that custom is all 
the law he knows. Custom, both in deed and thought, represents all the explanation he has of 
natural phenomena within his ken, It controls with iron bands all his institutions, — and the 
customary institutions of savages are often complicated in the extreme, and govern individual 
action with an irresistible power hardly realisable by the freer members of a civilised nation. 
Let any one dive seriously, even for a little while, into the maze of customs connected with 
tabu, or with the marriage customs, — laws if you like, —~of the Australian aborigines or of the 
South Sea Islanders, and he will soon see what I mean. 


So far as regards civilised peoples, what individual of them is not bound and hampered by 
custom and convention in every direction? From what does the civilised woman, who, as we 
say, falls, suffer most? From the law or from custom? What is her offence? It is against 
law? Or, is 16 against convention? If1t were against law, would the law pursue her so Jong, 
so persistently and so relentlessly as does custom? I quote this as an incontrovertible example 
of the irresistible nature of public feeling among our own class of nations. Well: Among 
vast populations the most heinous offence, the one offence customamly unpardonable igs to 
become a pervert to the faith, that is, to become a convert to Christianity. Some of my readers 
may have seen the result of committing that offence. I can recall a case in point. I knew 
a medical man, by birth a Brahman and by faith a Christian, with an European education, 
What was his condition? His habits were not English and he could only associate on general 
terms with Enghsh people, and then he was an outcast from his own family and people, in 
a sense so absolute that a Christian realises 16 but with difficulty. That wasa lonely life indeed 
and few there be of any nation that would face it. But mark this. He was ostracised, not 
because of any crime or any evil in him that made him dangerous, but because of custom and 
the fear of breaking through custom on the part of those connected or associated with him 
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One of the saddest of creatures in my experience was a servant of my own, who had been 
what is known in India as a child ‘caste widow.’ She had nevertheless married a Muhamma- 
dan and become a Muhammadan, her own kind and religion bemg in the circumstances 
impossible to her, and she paid the penalty of isolation from her home all her hfe. These are 
the instances and these are the considerations, which show how serious a personal matter it can 
be to change one’s mother faith. 


Of course, it has been done over and over again,and missionaries have succeeded with whole 
populations, but in every case success has been obtained by working on the line of least resistance, 
and has been the reward of those who have exercised something of what we call the wisdom 
of the serpent in ascertaining that line, This involves a most extensive knowledge of the 
people ; and their work and writings prove how closely the great missionaries of all sorts 
have studied those, amongst whom their lot has been casé, in every phase. It has always and 
everywhere been so. The varying festivals of Christianity in Europe, its many rituals and 
its myriad customs, show that the missionaries of old succeeded by adapting to their own 
ideals, rather than by changing, the old habits they found abont them. In the East, the 
Buddhists were in ancient days, and nominally still are, great missionaries, and they have 
invariably worked on the same lines. I have also elsewhere had reason to point ont that in 
the present day the most successful missionary in India is, after all, the Brahman priest, and 
that because he apparently changes nothing, accepts the whole hagiolatry and cosmogony of 
the tribe he takes under his wing, declares the chief tribal god to be an emanation from the 
misty Hindu deity Siva, starts a custom here and a ceremony there, induces the leaders to 
be select and particular as to association with others, and as to marriages. eating, drinking, 
and smoking, and straightway is brought into being a new caste and a new sect, belonging 
loosely to that agglomeration of sects and small societies known generically as Hinduism. 
The process can be watched wherever British roads and railroads open up the wilder 
regions. 


All this is working tactfully, and because tact is instinctive anthropological knowledge, 
it is working anthropologically, and wherever, without the immediate aid of the sword and 
superior force, any other method is tried, — wherever there has been a direct effort to work 
empirically, — wherever a sudden change of old social habits has been inculcated, — there has 
been disaster, or an unnecessary infliction of injury, or a subversion of the constituted social 
system, or an actual conflict with the civil authority. Mischief, not good, comes of such 
things. I remember, many years ago, having cause to examine the religions ideas of a certain 
Tndian tribe, and being advised to consult a missionary, who had lived with it for about 
twenty-five years. I wrote to him for my information, and the answer I received was that he 
could not give it, as his business was to convert the heathen to Ohristiamty, not to study 
their religion. Such a man could not create a mission station, and was not likely to improve 
one placed in his charge. Another instance of the wrong spirit, born of anthropological 
ignorance, comes to light in the existence of certain all-important provisions in Acts of the 
Indian Legislature and in judicial decisions affecting the natives of India, which prevent 
a change of religion from affecting marriages celebrated, and the legitimacy of children born, 
before the change, and prevent reliance on customs opposed to the newly-adopted religion. 
Men have become Muhammadans in order to apply the Muhammadan law of divorce to former 
wives, as’ they thought legally, and men have become Christians in order to get rid of 
superfiuous wives and families, and — what is to the point here — Christian converts have been 
advised by their pastors to put away extra wives, Think of the cruel wrongs which would 
thus have been inflicted on Jawfully married women and lawfully begotten children, and the 
wisdom of the legislature and of the judges will be perceived. But the strongest instance 
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I can recall of the results of anthropological ignorance is the sad case of the Nicobar 
Missions in the Bay of Bengal Off and on for two hundred years, missionaries of all sorts 
and nationalities attempted conversion and colonisation of these islands. They were well 
intentioned, enthusiastic, and m one sense truly heroic, and some of them were learned ag 
well, but they were without practical knowledge and without proper equipment. Their 
lives were not only miserable, they were horribly miserable, and every mission perished. 
What is more, so far as I could ascertain after prolonged enquiry, their efforts, which were 
many and sustained, have had no appreciable effect on the people, mdeed apparently none at 
all, And this has partly been due to an anthropological error. They worked with their own 
hands. It may seem a small thing, but with the population they dealt with, 1+ meant that they 
could secure no influence, and it 1s a truth that, wherever you go, if you are to have influence, 
you must have anthropological knowledge. There 1s a mission in the Nicobars now, and when 
I last heard of it, it was flourishing, but the leader has been a contributor to the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, and has had it borne in on him that a knowledge of the people in their 
every aspect is essential to his success. Many a time has he used his knowledge to the practical 
benefit of the islanders, converts or other. 


So fat we have been discussing the case of those who dwell and work abroad. Let us 
now pay a little attention to that of a very different class, the arm-chair critics, academical, 
philosophical, political, pragmatic, doctrinaire — those gentlemen of England that live at home 
at ease. Itisa commonplace amongst Anglo-Indians that the ignorance of the home-stayer 
of India and its affairs 1s not only stupendous: 16 is persistent and hopeless, because self- 
satisfied. But the home criticism is of great importance, as the ultimate power for good and 
evil hes at the headquarters of the Hmpire. It must be so: and what is true of India is true 
also of any other outlying patt of the world-wide dominion of the British trace. But do the 
ghb critics of England pause to dwell on the harm that severe criticism of their fellow- 
countrymen abroad often does? Do they stop to consider the pain it causesP Or to ponder 
on the very superficial knowledge, on which their siriciures are based? Or to think that there 
is no adverse criticism that is more annoying or disheartening than that which is wholly 
ignorant, or springs from that httle knowledge which 1s a dangerous thing? ‘Indeed, the 
chief qualification for a savage onslaught on the striver at a distance is ignorance. He who 
knows and can appreciate, is slow to depreciate, as he understands the danger. I do not wish 
to illustrate my points too profusely out of my own experience, but, on the whole, it is best to 
take one’s illustrations, so far as possible, at first hand, and I will give here an instance of 
advice tendered without adequate anthropological instruction. For some years I had to 
govern a very large body of convicts, among whom were a considerable number of worhen. 
Some pressure was brought to bear on me among others from England, to mtroduce separate 
sleepmg accommodation among the women, on the intelligible grounds, that it is well to 
separate the unfortunate from the bad, and that in England women who had found their way 
into jail, but were on the whole of cleanly life, highly appreciated the privilege of sleeping 
apart from those whose lives, thoughts and speech were otherwise. But I avoided doing 
this, because the Indian woman in all her life, from birth to death, from childhood to old age, 
1g never alone, especially at night, and 1f you want to thoroughly fmghten the kind of woman 
that finds herself in an Indian prison, force her to sleep, or to try to sleep, in a solitary cell, 
where her wild superstitious imagination runs riot. It is an act of torture. 


Now, those who fill posts that bring them constantly before the public eye soon become 
callous to the mismterpretation that dogs the judgment of the ill-informed critic. They are 
subjected to it day by day, and the experience early comes to them that it does no personal 
harm. But the case 1s quite different with men who lead solitary lives on the outskirts of 
the Empire, surrounded by difficulties not of the ordinary sort, and working under unusual 
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conditions. The loneliness tries the nerves and leads to brooding, and, then the unkind word. 
the thoughtless criticism, wounds deeply. It disheartens, discourages, and takes the zest and 
spirit out of the worker. To test the trath of this, let any stay-at-home quit the comfortable 
walls of the hub of a mighty Empire and go out on to the bare tyre thereof, and see for 
himself. There is probably no kind of worker abroad, though he is only too often guilty of 1 
himself, who suffers more from ignorant criticism than the lonely missionary, and he 1s so 
placed that he cannot ignore it. 





Even those, who should be thicker of skin, often do not escape the soreness caused in 
this way, and I cannot forget the heart-burning that arose on the spot, during the very difficult 
pacification of the country after the last Burmese War, out of the relentless criticism set up at 
home with so httle knowledge, though there must have been many who must have known that 
the treatment they received but repeated that meted out to the controllers of the operations in 
the previous war. One of the most pathetic of public speeches 1s that of General Godwin, at 
Rangoon, shortly before his death, referring to the ruthless persecution to which he had been 
subjected for his conduct of the war of 1852. Ithas always been so. Read about the Peninsular 
Campaigns, the Sikh Wars, the so-called Sale of Kashmir, and again abont the late South African 
War and the present struggle in the Far Hast. The remarks one sees in the daily Press are 
uninformed enough in all conscience, but they have all the same evidently wounded at times 
even so collected a people as the Japanese. The pomt is then, that ignorant criticism does 
harm, even in the case of the experienced im human affairs. 


To show how easy and even natural 1t 1s to judge wrongly, let me quote as an example the 
unjust attacks that have often been made, by missionaries among others, upon those who have had 
truck with savages, Savages within their limitations are very far from bemg fools, especially in 
the matter of a bargain with civilised man, and never make one that does not for reasons of their 
own satisfy themselves, Hach side in such a case views the bargain according to its own interest, 
On his side the trader buys something of great value to him, when he has taken it elsewhere, with 
something of small value to him, which he has brought from elsewhere, and then he can make what 
is to lim a magnificent bargam. On the other hand the savage is more than satisfied because 
with what he has got from the trader he can procure from amongst his own people somethmg he 
very much covets, which the articles he parted with could not have procured for him, Both sides 
profit by the bargain from their respective points of view, and the trader has not as a matter of 
fact taken an undue advantage of the savages, who as a body part with products of httle or no value 
to themselves for others of vital importance, though of little or none to the civilised trader. The 
more one dives into the recorded bargains with savages, the more clearly one sees the truth of this 
view. Taking advantage of the love of all savages for strong drmk to conclude unconscionable 
bargains, by which they part with their produce for an msufficient quantity of articles of use to them, 
is another matter, and does not affect the argument, 


Evety administrator of experience can recall many instances of conventionally wrong 
judgments, even im high places, on public affairs abroad, based on anthropological misapprehension ; 
but one of the most humilating in my own recollection was the honest, but doctrinaire and 
pragmatic, onslaught in England on the Opium Traffic of India, whereby, if 1t had succeeded, 
some entire populations would have been deprived of those httle but very highly pmzed comforts 
assured in overcrowded agricultural localities by the cultivation of opium, and others of 
the most valaed prophylactic they possess against physical pain and suffering by its medicinal 
consumption, In both cases it is this much-abused product of the fields that enables the 
very poor in large areas to keep their heads above water, so that their not very happy lives may be 
worth living. - 
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There 1s another most venerable anthropo logical error, quaintly expressed by a seventeenth 
century writer on Greenland, who describes that country ‘as being so happy as not to know the 
value of gold and silver.’ It is to be found all the world over and m all times, It ig expressed in 
Ovid's hackneyed lines — 


Effodiuniur opes, irrttamenta malorum 
Jamque nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum 
Prodierant. 


But 1t is based on a misunderstanding of the ways of mankind in given circumstances, Barter, 
sale and purchase must go on, whether there 1s money in the land or not, and an examination of the 
state of commercial business in any country in pre-comage days will soon convince the student that 
the opportunities for unfair dealing, where the value of gold and silver for currency has not heen 
discovered, are just double those where money exists; and opportunity is the mother of sin. The 
actual monetary condition of a country without a definite and settled currency and without the 
bullion metals 1s not by any means of that desurable simplicity, which civhsed man is, without due 
thought, so apt to attmbute to savages and semi-savages, Simphcity in dealings can only exist 
where money consists of a recognised coinage, and where wealth is expressed in terms of that coinage. 
Indeed, the invention of money, based on the metallurgical skill which can produce from the ore 
gold and silver of a fixed fineness, 1s one of the mightiest triumphs of the human brain, and one 
of the most potent blessings evolved by man for the benefit of lus kind. 


But mischievous as uninformed criticism is, there is nothing of greater value and assistance 
than the criticism of the well-informed, ‘Lookers-on see most of the game, provided they understand 
it, That is just the point. They must understand it to percee its drift and to forward it by 
useful comment. “By learning all about it, by viewing it at a distance, by the very detachment and 
general grasp that a distant view secures, the critic at home can materially help the worker abroad. 
Comment made with knowledge never offends, because it is so very helpful. Tt cheers, it invigorates, 
it leads to further effort, 1¢ creates a bond of sympathy between the critic and the onticised. Tt 
does nothing but good, In this immense Empire, it means that all, from the centre of the hub to 
the onter rim“of the wheel, can work with one mind and one mighty effort, with one strong pull 
together, for the magnificent end of its continued well-being, Therefore, it behoves the critic at 
home of all men to cultivate the anthropological instinct, 


Let us now turn to another class, such as Universities are pre-eminently capable of affording ; 
the professors, the lecturers, the teachers and leaders of literary and scientific, not to mention 
anthropological, study. Let no one be filled with the idea that their labours, in so far as anthropology 
is concerned, are a negligible quantity, as only resulting in abstract speculation of no immediate and 
probably of no ultimate practical value, What the obscure calculations of the pure mathematicians, 
the inventions based on applied mathematics, and the deductions of the meteorologists have done for 
so eminently practical an occupation as navigation; what the abstract labours of the chemist and the 
electrician have done for the manufacturer and the doctor ; what the statistician and the actuary have 
done for such purely practical bodies as the Insurance Companies and the underwriters ; what the desk 
work of the accountant does for commerce and finance : that can the analyses of the anthropologist 
do for that large and important class of workers which labours among men. Lei not the remoteness 
of any particular branch of his subject from the obviously practical pursuits deter him, who spends 
his energies in research, Let him remember that after all the best instrument for approaching 
ancient and medieval history is the abstract study of the ways and thoughts of the modern savage 
and semi-civilised man, Let him remember, too, that many of the customs and ideas of the most 
civilised and advanced of modern nations have their roots in Savage and semi-civilised heliefs, 
What can be remoter at first sight from the navigation of an ocean steamer than logarithms? But 
Jet anyone who has reason to go on a long sea voyage keep his eyes open, and he cannot but perceive 
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how mpoitant a part applied logarithmic calculations play m the sure pilotage of the ship he is in 
from port to port. And what 1s more to the effective point, let us hope that the contiollers of the 
Universities will not be turned back by any such considerations as apparent remoteness fiom 
pursuing the course they are now embarked on; let us hope that the tentative scheme put forward 
at Cambridge 1s but the first timid step towards the establishment of what will ultimately prove to 
be an important School of Applied Anthropology 


And if the Universities generally should take up this study in earnest, let me draw attention to 
another pomt. It is sad m a thoughtful obituary notice of my old friend, the great Onentalist, 
Professor Georg Biihler, of Vienna, that not only was he a thorough scholar, a hard worker and 
a master of general Oriental learning, but that he had also the insight to peiveive that judicious 
collections promote and even create those studies, the advancement of which he had at heart. In 
all such matters there must not only be the desire to learn, there must also be the oppoitunity, for 
if desire be the father, then assuredly opportunity is the mother of all learning. So he hnnted up, 
collected, and presented to seats of learning every MS. or original document his own financial 
capacity or his powers of peisuasion permitted to himself or to others. Where the caicase 1s, there 
shall the eagles be gatheied together, In the present case, if the students are to be attracted and 
encouraged, there must be collected together the Museum and the Library, a carcase fitted for their 
appetite Ido not say this in a mere begging spirit. Cast your thoughts over the great specialised 
schools of learning, present or past, and consider how many of them have owed their existence or 
success to the Library or Museum close at haud. It is a consideration worthy of the attention of 
the governing body of a University that these two, the Library and the Museum, are as important 
factors m the advancement of knowledge as teaching itself, 


And now we come to the last, but not the least important point for consideration: the personal 
aspect of this question, We have been dealing so far with the value of an early anthropological 
training to a man in his work. Is it of any value to him im his private lite? For years past 
I have urged upon all youngsters the great personal use of having a hobby and learning to mde it 
early, for a hobby to be valuable is not mastered ina day. The knowledge of it is of slow growth. 
At first the lessons are © grind. Then until they are mastered they are irksome. But when the 
aitis fully attained there is pechaps no keene: pleasure that human beings can experience than the 
ridimg of a hobby. Begin, therefore, when you are young and before the work of the world distracts 
your attention and prevents or postpones the necessary mastery. But what 1s the use of the 
mastery? There comes a time, sooner or later, to all men that live on, when for one reason or 
anothe: they must retire from active life, from the pursuits or business to which they have become 
accustomed, from occupations that have absorbed all their energies and filled up all their days. 
A time when the habits of years must be changed and when inactivity must follow on activity, 
Then is the trme when a man is grateful for his hobby. By then he has mastered it. Tts pursuit 
is a real pleasure to him. It is a helpful occupation as the years advance, and even when he ean no 
longer push it on any further himself, he can take his delight m giving his matured advice and 
help to those commg up behind him, and in watching their progress and that of thew kind with the 
eye of the old hovseman. 


And what better hobby exists than anthropology? Its range is so wide, its phases so very 
many, the interests volved m it so various, that it cannot fail to oceupy the leisure hows from 
youth to full manhood, and to be @ solace in some aspect or other in advanced life and old age. 
So vast is the field indeed, that no individual can poiut the moral of its usefulness, except from 
a severely limitcd portion of i. Atany rate, I have learnt enough in an experience of a third of 
a century in its study to prevent me from going beyond my personal tether, though perhaps my ines 
have been cast ina favorable spot, for rightly or wrongly Anglo-Indian anthropologists consider 
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India to be an exceptionally, though far from being the only, favoured land for study. In 1t can be 
observed still dwelling side by side human beings possessed of the oldest and youngest civilisations, 
In it can be traced by the modern eye the whole evolution of most arts and many ideas. For 
instance, you can procure in quite a small area of the country concrete examples, all still in use, of 
the whole story of the water-pipe or hugga starting from the plain cocoanut with a hole to suck 
the smoke through. You can then pass on to the nut embellished with a brass bmding at the top 
and next at the top and bottom, until it is fonnd covered over with brass and furnished with 
a sucking pipe. Then you can find the nut withdrawn and only the biass cover remaining, but this 
requires a separate stand, like a miniature amphora, Then it is turned over on to its wider end and 
the stand is attached to it, and finally the stand is widened and enlarged and the vessel narrowed 
and attenuated to give ub stability, until the true Augga of the Onental pictures with its elegant 
and flexible suckmg pipe is reached, which differs from a cocoanut in appearance about as much as 
one article can be made to differ from another. Go and buy such things 1n the bazaais, if you have 
the chance, and find out for yourselves how gieat the interest is. 


Sticking to my own experience, for reasons given above, and leaving it to my heareis to follow 
the le of thought indicated from theiis, let me hee give an instance oi so of the pleasmes of 
research. In Muhammadan India especially there are many cases, some beyond doubt, of the 
marriage of daughteis of royal blood, even of the most powerful sovereigns, to saintly persons of no 
specially high ougm. It is to Europeans an unexpected custom, and is not the finding of the 
explanation of interest to the discoverer? In the contemporary vernacular history of the Sixteenth 
Century Dynasty of the Bahmanis in Southern India, we read that Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani gave two sisters in marriage to two local saints, with a substantial territorial dowry to each, 
‘for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his own bed.’? An Indian anthropologist sees at 
once in tlus what the native line of thought has been. ‘The custom is simply a nostram for procuring 
sons. The overwhelming hankering after a son in India is of Hindu origin, based on the 
superstition that the performance of funeral obsequies by a son is a sure means of salvation, The 
desire has long become universal in the country and the whole wide category of nostrums known 
to the inhabitants is employed by the barren or the sonless to overcome their misfortune. This is 
one of them. . 


Again, is it not of interest to trace out the origin of the well-known customary ill-treatment of 
Hindu widows m India, ill-treatment of relatives being so foreign to a class with such strong family 
feelings as the Hindus P Work it out and you will find that this is an instance of the quite 
incaleulable misery and suffering caused to human beings, that has for ages arisen out of ‘correct 
argument from a false piemiss,’ The theory is that mfortune 1s a sin, and tudica‘es a sinful 
condition in the victims thereof, definmg sin as an offence, witting or unwitting, against social 
conventions, The good luck of the Incky benefits ther surioundings and the bad luck of the 
unlucky as obviously brings harm. Therefore the unlucky are sinful, and what 1s of supreme 
importance to them, must be punished accordingly, as a precautionary measure for their own safety 
on the part of those around them. The fact that as in the case of widows, the misfo.tunate 1s 
perfectly mvoluntary and uncontrollable does not affect the argument. This in its turn has given 
rise to an mterminably numerous and various body of nostrums for the prevention of the dreaded 
sin of misfortune, and a cumulative ball of folk-custom has been set rolling, 


Take again the ancient royal prerogative of releasing piisoners on customary occasions of personal 
royal rejoicmg, nowadays in civilised Europe attributed solely to kindliness and mercy. This 1s, 
mm Indian song and legend, given, in the directest phraseology, its ght onginal attribution of an 
act to sure good luck, Is not this of interest also? ° 
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Now, these ideas, and with modifications these customs, are not confined to India, and the 
interest provided by all such thmgs is their universality among human beings, pointing to the 
existence of a fundamental prmeiple, or Law of Nature, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
develop in propounding the principles underlying the evolution of speech : namely, that a convention 
devised by the human brain is governed by a general natural law, however vatious the phenomena 
of that law may be. Controlled by their physical development human brams must in simula 
conditions, subject to modifications caused by the pressure of two other fundamental natural laws, 
think and act in a similar manner. 


As a concrete example, let us take the idea of sanctuary, asylum, or refuge, as it is variously 
termed. Wherever it is found, in ancient and modern India, in ancient Greece, in medieval Europe, 
in modern Afghanistan, its practical application is everywhere the same: protection of the stranger 
against his enemy, so long as he pays his way, and only so long. Pursuing this untversal idea 
further, it will be seen that the Oriental conception of hospitality and its obligations is based on 
that of sanctuary, and is still, m many instances, not distinguishable from 16 The practical 
reflection, You scratch my back and I will scratch yours, is at the bottom of all this, however 
far final developments in various places may have diverged from it. 


Work out the idea of virtue, which for ages everywhere meant, and still in many parts 
of the earth means, valour in a man and chastity ina woman, being nowhere dead in that 
sense, as the modern Kuropean laws relating to martial and conjugal fidelity show, and you will 
find that it rests on very ancient conditions of society, The men preserved themselves by 
their valour and the women preserved their tabu to the men by their chastity. It was so 
everywhere, The zone as a term and as an article of costume shows this. There was always 
the female girdle or zone, the emblem of chastity, and the male zone, or sign of virility and 
fighting capacity. 


Then there is the royal custom of marriage with a half sister, found in ancient Egypt, in the 
modern Malay States, and in the quite lately deposed Dynasty of Burma and elsewhere, This is 
not mere meest, itself an idea based in many an apparently queer form on as fundamental necessity 
of human society. It is and was a matter of self and family protection, to be found in a much milder 
form in the famihar English idea of the marriage of heir and heiress to preserve the ‘ring 
fence,’ 


Take the custom of succession of brothers before sons, found in old Hagland, in Burma, in some 
of the Indian meduatised States, and in other places, and we have again a custom arising out of 
the environment : the necessity of providing a grown man to maintain the State, And so one could 
go on to an indefinite multiplication of instances, 


But in unworked-out directions, unworked-out that 1s, so far as known to myself, the interest 
and piinciples are the same. Let me give an instance to which my attention was some years ago 
attracted, though I have not yet had the leisure to follow 1t to a satistactory conclusion. At Akyab 
on the Arakan-Burma Coast is a well-known shime, nowadays usually called Buddha-makén. 
It is repeated conspicuously further South at Mergm, and mconspicuously elsewhere along the 
Coast. The name is an impossible one etymologically. Investigation, however, shewed that the 
devotees were the Muhammadan sailors of the Bay of Bengal, hailing chiefly from Chittagong, and 
that the name was really Badr-maqim, the shrine of Badr, corrupted in Buddhist Arakan into 
Buddha-makfin, the house of Buddha, by folk-etymology striving after a meaning. The holy 
personage worshipped was Badru’ddin Aulié, who has a great shrine at Chittagong, and is the 
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pation saint of the sailing community. This Badru’ddin Aula 1s one of the misty but mportant 
samts, those Will-o’-the-wisps of Indian hagiology, who is mixed up with another, the widely-known 
Khwaja Khizar, par excellence the Muhammadanised spirrt of the flood : and here 1s the immediate 
explanation, But Khwaja Khizar is mixed up with Mehtar Ihas, the Muhammadan and Onenial 
form of the prophet Elias of the legends, to be traced in the same capacity in modern Rusgia, 
This god, and m some places goddess, of the flood is traceable all over India, even amongst the 
alien populations of Madras. We are now involyed m something umiveisal, something due to 
a line of popular inductive reasoning. Will it not repay following up, as a matter of interest, and 
probing to the bottom by a mixed body of investigators, Oriental and Occidental, in the same 
manner as Indian epigraphical dates and the eras to which they refer were, several years back, 
woiked out and settled by scholars, mathematicians, and astronomers, working together ? 


A study of the highest anthropological inte:est is to be found in an exammation of currency 
and coinage, and of the intermingled question of weights and measures, Perhaps nothing leads to 
so close a knowledge of man and his ways of life and notions, and perhaps no subject requires more 
sustained attention, or a greater exercise of the reasoning powers, Here, too, there is a universal 
punciple to be unearthed out of the immense maze of facts before one, for, ag in the case of the days 
of the week, there is a connected world-wide series of notions of the penny-weight, ounce, pound 
and hundredweight, and of their equivalents in cash, based on some general observation of the 
carrying capacity of a man and of the constant weight of some vegetable seed, and also of the value 
of some animal or thing :mportant to man. Here, too, a combination of Onental and Occidental 
research and specialised knowledge 1s necessary. 


But experience will show that in following up all such subjects as these, there are two Laws of 
Nature, in addition to that of the fundamental community of human reasoning, which must never 
be lost sight of, if the successful elucidation of an anthropological problem is to be achieved. There 
Jaws are that there is no such thing as development without outside interference, or as development 
along a single line only. Hverything in Nature is subjected to and affected by its environment, 
A. little 1s picked up here, and snatched there, and what is caught up becomes engrafted, with the 
result that the subsequent growth becomes complicated, or even diverted from its orginal tendency. 


Bear these principles in mind and work continuously as opportunity offers, and it will be found 
that Anthropology is a study of serions personal value. Not only will it enable the studeut to do 
the work of the world, and to deal with his neighbours and those with whom he comes in contact 
throughout all his active life, better than can be otherwise possible, but it will serve to throw a light 
upon what goes on around him, and to give an insight into human affairs, past and present, that 
cannot but be of benefit to him, and it will provide him with mitellectual ocenpation, mterest and 
pleasure, as long as the eye can see, or the ear can hear, or the brain can think. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPENSATION FOR ANCESTOR-WORSHIP venience in a strange place, especially if the 


Sirn,-~Mr H A Rose, ante, Vol XXXII. 
p. 877, asks what the meanmg of “ compensation 
for ancestor-worship” isf In reply I would 
explain that visits to shrines a1e obhgatory on 
those who are entitled to perform the Srdddha 
ceremony, which is ancestor-worship The 
ceremony usually consists of feedmg the 
Biéhmans there with cooked food and m offering 
balls of rice and hbations to the dead relatives 
of the visitors. This involves no small mcon- 


shrine 1s ciowded with persons of all sorts of 
sects. Also the ceremony has to be performed 
fasting, so 1t becomes @ necessity to perform it 
on the day of arrival. Therefore, by way of 
compensation for not performing the Sréddha m 
the regular manner, money with uncooked food 
is offered instead. This 1s the hiranya (or golden) 
Srdddha. 


G. R. Supramran Panu. 
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THH VARNANARHAVARNANA OF MATRICETA, 
BY F W. THOMAS. 


Dia poem of which the first half with a translation is here appended has already been 

brought to notice im an article entitled ‘ Mitriceta and the Mahinajakamkalekha.” 
which was printed in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII. pp. 345—360, where the opening verses 
were cited, The traditions concerning the author having been there examined and a list of his 
works set forth, 1t will be sufficient now to note that verses 15, 16 of this poem appear to refer 
to an incident recorded by I-tsing (A Record of the Buddhist Reliqzuon, $c, ge., trans, 
Takakusu, p. 157), who states that Matriceta’s conversion to Buddhism was due to the 
knowledge that his birth (or name) had been foretold by Buddha himself. Any further 
observations may be reserved for the second part of this publication. 


The translation 1s rendered difficult by the obscurity of the Tibetan language and also in 
this instance by the character of the original Sanskrit text, which was a learned composition 
full of philosophic conceptions, The text represents the India Office edition of the Tanyur 
(Narthang, 1731) compared with the ‘red’ edition belonging to the Asiatic Museum in 
St. Petersburg. The two editions differ only in minutiee, as where that of Narthang has compcndza 
scitpturae such as hishulo, rjesu, for htshal «lo, 1jes+su, 1n which cases I have now preferred to * 
give the longer form, which even in the Narthang edition alternates with the shorter, and 
therefore has the greater weight of consistency, as well as of prescription. I have inserted 
references to the folios of both the editions; the numbers of the ‘red’ edition being enclosed 
within brackets. The notes marked P., as well as other valuable suggestions, adopted in the 
translation, I owe to Professor de la Vallée Poussim. 


Text. Translation. 
93b [97b] : 
|| Rgya+gareskad+ du| varnaerasha+baeras | In the speech of India: —Vainanarhavarnane 
ne « bha « ga « va «to || bud « dha « sto- bhagavato Buddhastotre ’Sakyastavanima. 


traeyassakya!. sta» vae nie ma] bod « | In the speech of Tibet; In the hymn to Buddha, 
skadedu| sans -rgyas + bcom «Idan « hdas » “The Delneation of the Worthy to be 
la « bstod « pa « bshags » par + hos « pae bshags Delineated,” ‘the Celebration of Him who 
pa las « bstod + pare mi+nus« par « bstod Cannot be Celebiated.” 
«pa -zess bya «ba | 

| Dkon -mchog + gsum «la phyag + hishal lo | Hail to the Three Precious Ones ! 


Chapter I. 
fosal 

1 | 20h «dah + zai » min -ma-htshal - te | 1. — Whereas formerly, not knowing what is 
| sera «tsam «gyini-rjes + hbrans «nas | and what is not a theme, followmg 
| bdag « gis «nons «te »snon chad en: | merely in the track of speech, I sin- 
| bshags «min + bshags «pa + brjod «pa + gai | fully delineated what should not be 

delineated, 

2 | nag «gi-dam?»gis+gos+pa-de | 2. — Besmeared with the filth of utterance, 
| thob- pa - bsod -nams « hbab «ky1+stegs | I will in reliance upon thee, who art 
| bind « pa khyod «la + brten + beas «nas | gone to? the bathmg ghit of a muni’s 
| rab *tuebkru«ba+hdi+brisam «mo | merits, essay this cleansing. 

3 | hdi-ni-bdag «gis -mchog - tshogs «la | 3. — What sin I, blinded with darkness, thus 
| gti- mug «ldons « pas * nons + bgyis «gah | committed agamst the Precious Ones, 
| sdig - pa «de+y1-nons + pa dag | the sinfulness of that fault I now 
| sel bar - bgyid « pahi + bsad + byed «lags | remove and drive away.4 

1 Suc for Varnanarhavarnane . stotre "Sakya. P. 2 Sic for hdam? 


8 ‘become’? ‘leadest to’ [Rather ‘I, gone to, &e, &e’ P 
#Or ‘destroy’ or ‘requite’ (bead). [ That fault and sts sinfulness P ] 
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4, | bdag «nie mya han «hdas« bar «du | 
| khyod «kyi+gsuh «dan «khyod «ky1 «ni | 
| yon «tan «brjod « pa « gaie lags + pak | 
| tshig «lam - gis «nas «fiams +«ma-gyur | 


5 | gtam «hdi- tsam «Zig « sili « por + bas | 
| de «las gzan «don + ma mehis «pas | 
| smra «na hdi «tid «smra « bar +Sog | 
| yai «na + bdag +ni+ma+smrar +80g | 


6 | khyod+ky1«chos «ni+kho-na- daa | 
| khyod - miiam + khyod « ni+ tid + la « 
mish | 
| de -slad «chos «gan + thams-cad «n1| 
| khyod-las«khyad+du+khor+ma-lags | 


7 | gah-te + sans «rgyas + chos «rmams «m1 | 
| bsam «pa bgyis «na + thams-cad «ky1 | 
| phul-tu- phyin «gyur- dios +po + gzan | 
| mi- gtsan -fid-dah-hdra + bar+gyur | 


8 | khyod+hdra+hgah «yan «ma +mchis «na | 
| Ihag «pa «lia «zig «smos «c+ htshal | 
| khyod « pas « khyad « par +cun + zad «kyis | 
| dman pa-tsam «yan «hgah?-ma-+mehus | 


9 | hdren+ paekhyod «la» gah «zg + gis | 


84a 
| dper - brjod « dpe «ni+ ma mchis - pas | 
| dpe+y1+glags - ni «spaiis «pas po | 
| dpe «med «khyod « la « phyag « htshal «Jo | 
10 | sais «rgyas « chos«n1«gZal » yas « phyzr | 
| de +las + gZan + pahi- gai «zag «ni | 
|[rnam « grob « hdra « ba « thob* rnams- 
kyaa | 
| khyod » dan «khyad « par «gin -tu «che | 
11 | ston®-pa+tsam «du hdra-slad «du | 
| sueZigekhyad+par-ma-htshalenas | [98 b] 
| ba -spuhi+bu+ga-ston «pa+ni| 
|chuh « nu + nam + mkhah - dag + dan + 
sgran | 
12 | grais+med-pa-la-suezig«heran | 
| tshad » med « pa +la-su zig « hyal | 
| khyod -kyi«yon+ tan egrans «dan «ni | 
| mthu «la «dpogs+«pa«ma-+mchis «so | 
13 | jreltar -dpag «bsam « Si «gi tshal | 
| hbyame klas+ nane du+ hkhyams « pa 
ltar | 
| bdag «ni-Khyod «la +legs «spyad «kyis | 
| toms «ma hthsal «te -mthah+ m1 -rtogs | 


4, — In celebiating the words and the virtues 
of thee until Nirvana, may I not come 
short of both [these ?] paths of speech, 


5. — Not to speak of this story only being in 
my heart, matter other than this there 
being none, if I speak, this same may 
I speak, or may E not speak at all, 


6. — Truly the like of thy dharma and of thee 
is m thee alone, Therefore all other 
dharmas are not superior to thee,® 


7.— Which bemg the case, the dharmas of 
Buddha, when consideied,® have surpass- 
ed all and other things have become 
hike impurity. 


8. — Since none is equal to thee, of a superior 
what need to speak? Hven inferiority 
by aslight difference from thee there 1s 
none. 


9, — Since of thee, O guide, by whatever means 
comparison 1s made, compeer is there 
none, © thou who hast left behind the 
possihhty of comparison, to thee, the 
Incomparable, hail ! 


10. — Since the dharma of Buddha is without 
a peer, though others than he may have 
won liberation, a3 1b were,® im thee the 
superiority is altogether great. 


11, — Since ther equality being only in thar 
void, none can claim superioiity :10 the 
void of hair cavity compares but pooily 
with the heavens. 


12, — The uncomputable who can compute? 
The measureless who can estimate ? 
In the number and power of thy virtues 
there is no measure, 


18, — As though roaming in a limitless grove 
of tiges of paradise, in thee, insatiate 
of well doing, no end can I find. 





& khor ? 


6 Sc ‘by me’P 7 
8 a sort of liberation’? [‘ The same liberation’ P ] 
38 * No superiority 1s known’ ? 


? Text dah. 
® stod, I, O. and Pet, 
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14 | yon+tan+rnams«ky1«yon+tan«mitsho | 
{khyod + kyi * de + bam + géegs « chos + 
rnams } 
] gal-te+bstan»du«mchis»gyur«na| 
{nam -«mkhar s+ yan «ni+gon+emi-gyur | 
15 {khyod+ky1-mion+ sum- bsiien « bkur « 
ba] 
| sans + rgyas+chos+kyi+esde+dpon: po [ 
{fian+thos+kun«gyietog«gyur + pa | 
| zab« mo«rjes «su +sgrogs* pas la| 


16 | konemkhyen«fiid« phyir+ becom «ldan- 
gyis| 
| rmas -na+ma-mtshal «Zes « gsol «pas | 
| sais «rgyas+chos +s ky1+zab«moefid [ 
{ bas + ma htshal« bar « bSad + pa «lags | 


17 { gale te+gtso~bo+de+dag+kyan { 

| khyod + la+nus«paerdugs-lags«na| 

| bdag + hdra«srid » pa *m1« gtsan « bahi | 

j srine bus » bsam »skabs+ ga«la+mchis | 
18 | si-lahiséin «chen «khyod eid + ky: | 

| yon+ tan + yal-ga«thugs « brtse « bas | 

| btud « pa-rnams-«laeskye+ bo hd | 

] cuhezad«hju-ba+tsam «du«bas | 


19 | chai «sprin« tshogs «ni«chen + po-+yis | 
| char + gyi+rgyun+rnams- phab « pa«las | 
j so« gah: - tsha-bas+gduiis¢ paeyi| 
| khuns « rias + hishal - nahah + c1+ zig 
hishal { 


20 | ma+dros+pasyi»mtsho+las+m | 
| chu-bo«chen+po+bzi+hbab«kyan | 
| de+zad - bgyid « pars mi+nus «na | 
| gzan + dag « hbab« pas «smos *ci« hishal | 
4b 
21 | rine chen « hbyuhe khuns+ rnams-«kyis« 
ni] 
{hug - rten + rgyas « bgyis « bas « mas 
htshal | 
| mgon+khyod + yon + tan « brjod « pas han | 
| bdag + ni«de + hdra «kho+nar-sems | 
22 |bsgribs «nas «khyod + ky1¢ bstan « fd « las | 
| yon «tan « me « tog «rnams « btus « te | 
[99a] 
] rah» o1+me-+ tog +dagpisent | 
| Sin « bain « khyod «la «me «tog « gsol | 








lt, — Ii the dharmas, O Tathagata, of thee, 
the vutue-ocean of virtues, should be 
set forth, they could not be contained 
even in the heavens, 


15. — When to thy famous woishipper, cham- 
pion of the dharma of Buddha, head or 
ail sravalas, celebrated as the Deep! 


16.— I prayed, saying ‘The 1everend one 
since he knows all, refuses not!? it 
request 1s made’ declaied the depth of 
the dharma of Buddha to know no 
bound 18 


17, — If even those chiefs! find then poweis 
worsted mn regaid -to thee, for a bemg 
like me, an impure worm, wheie 1s 
there the possibility of thought ? 


18. — Enough for this creatnie to giasp even 
a little one among the compassion- 
bowed bianches of the vutues of thee, 
the great Sal tree. 


19 — When the gieat iain clouds have let fall 
then streams of 1am, what does the 
high-bred horse,!® tormented by the 
summer heat, though he crave 1t, crave * 


20, — When even the four great 1ivers descend- 
ing from lake Manasa cannot diminish 
it, what need 1s there to mention the 
descent of othe: [streams] ? 


Q1.— The world extended by the mimes of 
jewels knows no end.1¢ Lord, though 
I praise thy virtues, I deem them veuly 
lke that. 


22. — From thy teaching, while 1t covers me, 
gathermg the flowers of virtues, with 
thine own flowers I make to thee, as 
to a tree, my offering of flowers. 


RG 


11 Gambhira ? 


12 mtshal 2 


18 bas ? 


it Or ‘if even they, O Lord’ Plural of respect? or should we have a plural in v, 15 also? 


15 khunserta? [= ayaneya asva P,] ? so «ga = soseka 
18 bas? Read bsam emae highal, ‘cannot be conceived’ ? 
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23 [ran « gi + dbyig!’ gis « hbyuh + khuis 
bzin | 
| ran + gi+tshon rtsis«relta+bur| 
| rane ou edri«yis+tsan+dan «bzin | 
| rah + gi-chn«yis + mitsho «lta + bur | 


24 |ran-las+byui + bahiegser+fud«kyis | 
| gser «hbyun «ba«yierm «chen «bzin | 
| kbyod « bstan «Tid «las+btus»pa«yi | 
| yon+ tane rnams« kyis« khyod «mchod « 
do | 


25 |nam » mkhahi « dkyil « nas + zla« hode 

thams cad «du | 

| phros!®-pa-rlegyi+ hbab+ hoyur+ mas 
yin ela | ; 

|zla+ hod» sa «stei+bab «pas «kha phye« 
na| : 

| mee tog kn» mue da-tshal +mi-rgyas« 
mun | 


26 [de + bzin + yon + tans dpag+«medechus 

Idan « pa | 

|rgyal « bahie bshags «pa+rgya «mtsho « 
mthah «med «la | 

| de+ yi phyogs«gcig+ brjod + pas » dad « 
Idan « paln | 

|skye+bohan + hdod « pahi « hbras « bur « 
mi «ldan «min | 


27 |sais-rgyas « bshags « pas brjod -tshig« 

hbras + bu «yod | 

| skye+ baht »zoi «brim « bder + gyur + gegs « 
med «lam | 

| tshaiis+ pahi« theg+ hgyur+ dad « sogs« 
yonstan-gyi| 

| visa + bahis sersrme + de» la» sogs« pas 
yod | 


28 | dbah » po-rabetu+dah-par+gzol «gyur 

ein { 

| sans «rgyas « bstod » pahi + gzun « la « 
brtson -paernams | 

|skad+ cigs res rere chossrgynn + hbynh« 
basgan | 

| kun + mkhyen « min « pas « cun » Zad « 
gzun e minus | 


[Juny, 1905, 








93, — As with its own riches a mine, as with 
its own colouis!§ a mountain, as with its 
own paste a sandal tree, as with ils own 
water a lake: 


24,— As with the self-originated essence of 
gold a jewel made of gold, I do honour 
to thee with virtues gathered from thine 
own teaching. 


25, — While the rays of the moon, issuing in 
all directions, fal] not entirely fiom the 
circle of heaven, expanded by the rays 
fallen upon the earth, the bed of white 
lotuses 1s not without its open buds, 


26. — Soin the boundless sea of the delinea- 
tion of Jina, the water of which 1s 
mmeasuiable viitue, by celebrating a 
pajt, the faithful also 1s not without the 
fruit of his desire, 


27.— Celebration of the praise of Buddha 1s 
the fruit of speech: 1¢ 1s the 1ed spot 
and so forth of the root?0 of faith and 
othe: virtues, which are the pure con- 
veyance of the happy road, free from 
obstacles, biisk with the maikets of 
lives. 


98, —- Those who, amenable with senses in 
repose, are earnest in giving heed to 
the celebration of Buddha are unable, 
since each moment various streams of 
dharmas [qualities] present themselves, 
through lack of omniscience, to heed 
even a little, 


a TS a a yy A SS SA TN 


17 dbangs, Pet, 
19 hohros, Pet 


18 Se , the colours of its mmetals 
20 [ © There 1s gathered the collection (ser »rme ) of the roota’ P. ] 


Juty, 1905.] 
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29 | mthu- bdog mi-« rtag + par«yan+zZugs« 
gyur la | 
| date hbyors hdi+ yan «sin «tu «dkah+ba- 
las | 
| gah dag lase hdi« la» niemi« brison- 
pa | 
| de-las + bslus» pare gyur+pa«gzanecie 
yod | 
95a 
sais «rgyas « bcom «Idan «hdas«la- 
bstod » pa + bshags + par + hos + pas 
bshags +» paelas« bstod » pars mi « nuse 
par » bstod «pa+zes*byaebasste + Iehus 
dan « poho || 


29. — Since even to a strong man ever faithful 
this assemblage of gaod®! 1s exceedingly 
difficult, what ot others who, enticed 
away from 1t, are not earnest in this 
work ? 


In the hymn to Buddha, ‘'The 
Delineation of the Worthy to be 
Delineated,” the first chapter, entitled 
“The Celebration of Him who Cannot 
be celebrated.” 


Chapter II. 


30 | bcom+Idan«khyod«ni«Zale bugs « tshe | 
| bdag «ni -dad -dban - gzol + gyur «ba | 
| gai -slad «thugs «rjes « brlan «pay: | 
[99b] 
| saus « rgyas »spyan+pyis-gzigs « mdzad « 
pa | 


31 | khyod-kyi-thugs+rje«de-fid-m | 
| yid «la »mchis « pa « mnon + beyis «nas | 
| phyag«bgyir « hos+pa+khyod «la «bdag | 
| miton-sum + bzin -du-+ phyag + htshal «lo | 


32 | kun-mkhyen+ma: lags gai gis+ kya | 
| kun -mkhyen -khyod + ko «ji+ltar+rtogs | 
| bdag -itid «che «rgyas « bdag « fiid « kyis | 
| mkhyen« pa» khyod+!la+phyag + htshal e 
lo | 


33 | hdi-lags + hdi-hdraho «Zes» bgyir | 
| Khyod - bdag « hdra + bahi + yul «ma «lags | 
| gan «lags » gan + hdra + han «m1 «sho « ste | 
| khyod + hdra « ba «la phyag + hishal «lo | 


34 | mgon+po+khyod «ni«fid «dan «hdra | 
| rgyal - rnams« ci hdra » khyod + dane 
hdra | 
| gah -hdra «gzan «hgahah -ma+mchis: pa | 
| de+ hdra+ khyod -la+phyag«htshal« lo | 


35 | jie ltar-khyod «ni-fiid«kyisemkhyen | 
[ju ¢ ltar - khyod « ni + khyod « hdras + 
rakhyen | 
| jie ltar -khyod « gzan «ma hishal + ba | 
| de + hdra - khyod «la -phyag + hishal «lo | 


30. — O holy one, in the time of thy presence 
here I was of a mind open to faith, 
wherefore thou didst look upon me 
with the eye of Buddha moistened by 
compassion ,22 


31,— That same compassion of thine bemg in 
thy heat, as is manifest, thee worthy 
to be hailed, I hail as 1f manifested, 


32, — Hail to thee who, with a soul large with 
magnanimity, knowest how even by 
him that is not all knowmg thou verily 
art seen to be all knowing ! 


33, — ‘This is like this’ — if so we say, thou 
art not within the sphere of comparison. 
Not venturmg what is lke to what, 
thee, like to thyself, I hail ! 


34, — O lord, like to thyself alone, what lings 
are like to thee? Hail to thee, whose 
lke none other is ! 


35. — As thou art by thyself only known, as 
thou art known by him that is like thee, 
as others than thee know thee not, to 
thee, being such, hail! 





21 [dal «hbyor = ksanasampad, P 


22 Does this refer to the story told by I-tsmg (trans. p. 157)? 


28 sno 2 
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36 |yie ltarekhyod «ni+bdag fd «kyis | 

| thugs + rje «stobs «ben «la«sogs «ky; | 

| yon +tan ernams «kyis « bsgrags « mdzad « 

pa | 

| de -hdra - khyod «la « phyag «htshal elo | 
37 | dpe®4-nas+bzun +«nas+khyod«kyiem| 

| yon -tan - hbyui «gnas «sii «po «dag | 

| de -fiid «las «ni »mios « btus «nas | 

| caenus « khyod «la + phyag «htshal «1o | 


38 | dgra+ becom khyod« la» phyag«hitshal + 
hdud | 

| mchod «hos-«khyod+la« phyags htshal « 
hdud | 

| mgs« pa +« khyod + la « phyag « htshal « 
hdud | 

| Khyod «la +hdud «cin « phyag « hishal «lo | 


39 | rdzogs + pahi «sais «rgyas «rin «chen «te | 
| rin chen «chos+ ky1 eran « bzin «lags | 
| dge -hdun «rm «chen + hbyuii «gnas «te | 
[rm « chen « gsum « tshogs « khyod « la« 
hdud | 


40 | mchod «hos +khyod «ni +rin «chen «te | 
| thugs « kyi + dgons «pahaf « rm «chen « 
lags | 
| dam »chos erin «chen « hbyuh+gnas te | 
| kun enas «rin «chen + khyod «la+hdud | 
4] | rin -chen -kun «gyi +mchog «gyur « pas?5| 
| rm -chen «thams « cad «211 + gyis «gnon | 
95b [100a] 
| rin-chen+kun «gyi+«hbyun «gnas «pa | 
| yahe dag + rin «chen «Ihyod «la + hdud | 


42 | phyag-htshal «rin «chen thugs+khyod « 
la | 


| phyag + hishal-rinechens chos « khyod 


la | 
| phyag + hishal - thams-+cad «rin «chen- 
la 
Sake Hay gs tar ues fa dt aaa 


43 |srid « med+ bsgom « pa+ goms« mdzade 
pas | 
| thub + pa +kun «gyi »mchog«gyur-pa| 
| phyag + bgyir + hos«pahi « dgra«bcom e 
pa| 
| khyod «la«gus+par«phyag + hishal « lo | 
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36. — As by thyself thou makest thyself famed 


through the virtues of compassion, the 
ten powers, and others, to thee, beng 
such, hail! 


37, — Beginning with an example, thine is the 
possession of a heart which is a mine 
of virtues: thereof again summarizing 
the essence, so far as 1s possible, hail 
to thee ! 


38,-— To thee, Arhat, hail and homage! To 
thee, Worthy of Worship, hail and 
homage! To thee, Knower, hai and 
homage! To thee in homage hail! 


39, — The perfect Buddha beg a Jewel, Jewel 
is the nature of his Dharma: the 
Sangha being a mine of Jewels, to thee, 
Sum of the Three Jewels, homage! 


40.-— Thou, worthy of worship, bemg a Jewel, 
the purpose of thy mind is a Jewel; the 
good religion being a mine of Jewels, to 
thee, in all ways a Jewel, homage ! 


41,— By being the best of all jewels, thou art 
the conqueror of all jewels ; to thee, the 
mine of every jewel, the Perfect Jewel, 
homage ! 


42. — Hail to thee, whose heart is a jewel! 
Hail to thee, whose Dharma is a jewel! 
Hail to thee, who art wholly a jewel ! 


43. — To thee, who by practice of meditation 
upon non-existence, art become the 
chief of all sages, to thee, Arhat worthy 
to be hailed, in reverence hail! 





2% dan, Pet [danenas = ahiah. P. What is mos? = mdor « bsdus ? 


25 Sto, Pet, and I. O, 


26 A lines here missing (I, O. and Pet.). 


Jury, 1905.] 








44 | hgal- bars bgyis«par«gan «lags « pa | 
| yan «dag + mthah-la+gnas«paepo | 
| dge «sbyon -gieni+mthar+phyin «pa | 
| bla «med - khyod «la+ phyag « htshal «lo | 


45 |rnam-«pa+thams « cad « phun « tshogs« 
pas | 
| mdzes + pa «gan ekun«zilegnon «cin | 
| dus-rnams- kun tn «dgah«mdzad «pa | 
| sans -rgyas «padma+khyod «la hdud | 


46 | kha+dog+bzan-laedri+zim eZ | 
| blia-na-sdug +laemi-rit« ba | 
| rdzogs « pahi «sais «rgyas + padma « dkar | 
| kha- bye khyod «las phyag «htshal-«lo | 


47 | bde+bahi- iim «-khu-rab«spyans « pa | 
| bzed «dgur «reg « pa « briies* pa+ po | 
| skyzd + par « bsgrun «pahi-dge«sbyon « 
ni | 


| rab -g%on «khyod «la+« phyag «htshal « lo | 


48 |ho « brgyal « hbras « bu«mchis « gyurs 
pas| 
| mthar+phyin + mthah -dag«briies + nas 
nl 
ree *paegsun bar» dam «beas « pahi | 
[dge + spyod?? + khyod « la + phyag -« 
htshal« Io | 


49 | tshahs-spyod® « brien « cine rig « byed « 
dan | 
| mg + byed «kun gyi«yan «lag « mkhyen | 
| vig eda « Zabs + kyis + bsans« pa «yi | 
j tshans « pa « Khyod « la» phyag « htshal « 


lo | 
50 | bphags » pahiechos « ni » mi + hphrogse 
én | 
| hphags « pahi » hphrin « las « phul «tus 
byun | 


| hpg -rten «slob «dpon + bya + ba «mdzad | 
| hphags « pa « khyod «la+phyag - htshal « 
lo | 


51 | thugs-ni-dkah+thub- brtul -zugs« dag | 
| yah +» dag + glans®9 + pasegtsah + mare 
mdzad | 
| sdig + pa - thams «cad « bkrus*®! -gyur «pa | 
| khrus - mdzad -khyod + la + phyag « 
htshal «lo | 


27 gbyon, T, O. 
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44, — To thee, who standest at the final end ot 
erlor, who has attamed the end of pious 
doing, to thee, the Highest, hail ! 


45,— To thee, who by perfections of eYery 
kind surpassest all else that is charm- 
ing, who at all times givest delight, the 
[red] Buddha Lotus, homage to thee! 


46. — The fair of hue yet fragrant, the dear 
to view yet not far, to thee, the 
Expanded White Lotus of the perfect 
Buddha, hail! 


47, — To thee, the Tender Youth (sulumara ?), 
who hast relinquished the taste of oy, 
who hast attamed to contact with the 
nine desires, and for whom asceticism 
countervails delight, hail ! 


48, —To thee, who hast attamed to all eminences 
that are the fruit of suffering, the 
Ascetic with a vow maintained inviolate, 
hail ! 


49, — To thee, who, keeping to the Brahma- 
c&rin’s way, art learned in the Vedas 
and the Vedangas all, the Pure, puri- 
fied in knowledge and carana,® hail! 


50. — To thee, who not violating the Arya- 
dharma, hast reached the summit of an 
Arya’s deeds, to thee, the Arya, who 
dost the works of a world-guru, haul ! 


51, —- To thee, who by the assumption of ascetic 
vows makest clean the heart, to thee, 
the Cleanser (snataka?), with all sins 
scaled away, hail! 


2% sbyon, I. O. 


29 Zabs, ‘foot’? [For this cca of vidydcarana, met Namasangits Comm vi. 12. P, ] 


3° blans, Pet. 


81 byrus, ‘ washed,’ Pet, 
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52 |miah « bdag » mchog eni«briies«gyur > 
cin | 
[100b] 
| sems «can «-thams «cad «zl «gyis + gnon | 
| seh -gehi «na +ro-sgrogs «mdzad « pa | 
| sei -ge+khyod «la+ «phyag«htshal «lo | 


96a 
58 | rtogs «pa + brjod « pal: erjen + gul «che | 
| dam -chos «spo «la brten + pa «mdzad | 
| chos «gan «thams+cad «hyjig «pa po | 
| glam - chen « khyod -la+phyag « htshal « 
lo | 


54 | chos «fiid «gine du+dkah «bali «lam | 
| khyod + min« gan «gyis» mi bzod «pa | 
|,.gsal -mdzad + ggegs «pa hjig «rtengyi| 
| lam « gyur «khyod «la phyog « htshal «lo | 


55 | des+la+déin+tu+dul«gyurbzod | 
| Sugs «dan « mdog« bzan -stobs «dan Idan | 
| yan «lag «rdzogs « pahi «sku « mah « ba | 
| can emkhyen + khyod «la « phyag - htshal « 
lo | 


56 | phyogs « dah + hbab «stegs«spyod«yul- 
mkhyen | 
| brian «la -gya+gyur+bzud «mi+mnab | 
| khyu -mchog « gnas «ni « briies « pa «yi | 
| khyn + mchog + khyod + la + phyag + 
htshal lo | 


57 | gdul+bahi-thabs eni+mthah dag «la, | 
| mkhas «gin «le «lo emi» miah«ba| 
| skyes+ bu +hdul «bahi-kha-lo- sgyur | 
| mchog -rab+khyod-+la+phyag « htshal 
lo] 


58 | gai-slad -khyod » bstan «ma mchis «na | 
| skal + ba +can+yan-don«ma-mchis | 
| de-slad+kun + gy1-tshans«spyod%-du| 
| gyur+paekhyod «la» phyag « htghal «lo | 


59 | yon+tan+phun-gum -ldan«pa+kan | 
| yan «dag gin «tu « yons « rdzogs « pas | 
| dge + babi «chos «la +hdun « pa+kun | 
| rgyun «bead « khyod «la «phyag + htshal « 
lo | 


60 | tad +kyi-don eni+yoiis » rdzogs « dm | 
| g2an » gyi -don «la «mion + brtson « pa | 
| dam + chos « bdud « rtsi«stsol + ba «po | 
| tshim + par « mdzad «pa+khyod «la» hdud | 


52 Real sul ‘ valley’ ? 


88 desela,? nesela,‘in truth’? [dese pa = surata, P.J 


[Juxny, 1905. 








52. — To thee, who, having won the highest 


soveleignty, overcomest all sentient 
creatures, the Lion, with the lhion’s 
roar, hail ! 


53. — To thee, who makest thine abode on the 
summit of the good religion, where is 
the great empty road®2 of Avadanas, the 
Great Elephant, devastating all other 
religions, hail ! 


54,—- To thee, who didst pass, making clear 
the very difficult path of religion, by 
others than thee not to be endured, 
to thee, who art become the World’s 
Path, hail ! 


55, — To thee, whose body is perfect in [every] 
hmb, possessed of the strength ot gold 
and a force in chastity83 with utter 
self-restramt endumng, to thee, the 
All-knowing, hail ! 


56.— To thee, who, knowing the directions 
and the ways to ¢irdhas, ait a sure and 
uneiring guide, to thee, who hast won 
the place of leader of the herd, Leader 
of the Herd, hail! 


57,-— To thee, learned in all the means of 
self-restraint and without indolence, to 
thee, the Best of Charioteers, that 
disciplinest the people, hail ! 


58, — To thee, who, since even the fortunate 
were without resource, if thy teach- 
mg were not, didst therefore lve m 
Abstinence from All, hail ! 


59, — To thee, who, verily perfected in every 
consummate virtue, hast Stayed the 
Flow of every aspiration towards (in 7) 
the good religion, hail ! 


60. — To thee, who, thine own good fulfilled, 
strivest for the good of others, to thee, 
who, giving the ambrosia of the good 
religion, Satisfiest, homage ! 


8 shyon, I. 0. 


Jury, 1905.] 





61 | hjigs+paedu-mas«hijigs« gyur e ba | 
| pha rol «mun + pahi- mn »spais « nas | 
| chu+bo«chen+po-lags+brgal-«zin | 
| pha «rol + géegs « pa«khyod «la-hdud | 


62 | fon «mons «nad »nie kun «sel «cin | 
| zag erhu -thams «cad» hbyin « mdzad « pa | 
| rig «shags « hchah+ba+ grub. pa+po| 
| sman + pahi« gtso + bo «Khyod «la+hdud | 


[101la] 
63 | mchog + dan + mchog + min « lam + 
mkhyen «cin | 
| 21+ bah» phyogs «ni +ston« par » mdzad | 
| grub-dan + bde + ba+ bskyed + pa+ yi | 
| ded -dpon + khyod «la» phyag «htshal- lo| 


64 | rtag+tu+mun- passel «mdzade cin | 
| rtag «tu «spyan +ni+hbyed + par» mdzad | 
| rtag « tu «m1 bsiiel «chos » mhah« ba | 
| Sin «tn + bzehs * pas khyod «la «hdud | 


96b 
65 | dri«mahi+ hdam +n ies «bkrus « pas | 
| dam «chos + drie ma» med + baht «chun | 
| mchog «tu «rnam « par byan+ba+po| 
| Sin «tu ernam «dag + khyod «la» hdud | 


66 | sdig+dan - bsod -nams-spais+gyur-cih | 
| stan « ba «fiid « kyi+ bsgos + pahi « bdag | 
| phan «dah » gnod « pa « bgyid «siiom «ba | 
| 6in + tu « chags « bra] - kyod «la -hdud | 


67 | kunenas-«fion« moiis «bag « chags « kun | 
| hes « par « bsal« bas «dri «med» thugs | 
| rnam « thar + sgrib «pa + m1emnah ba | 
| din «ta» rnam « gtol» khyod «la«hdud | 


68 | blta» bas» mi-fhoms +» ezugs+mnhahezih | 
| sku -nie hod «kyis»lha «ger +mdzes | 
| blta» bya» kun » gy1+najiiena ni | 
| blta+na+sdug + mchog «khyod «la+hdud | 


69 |skyes + bu + chen+pohi»mtshan -rnams« 
kyi| 
| dpe « byad + bzan « pohi « tshogs « bcas « pa | 
| sum +cu ertsa « giiis «dan -ldan- pas | 
| blta + bar + hos « pa+ khyod «la «hdud | 
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61.— To thee, who, happily passed the great 
shoreless water without bounds, tertible 
with divers terrors, hast Reached the 
Further Shore, homage ! 


62. — To thee, who hast attamed the amulet of 
knowledge, dispelling every malady ot 
trouble and extracting every ache,35 to 
thee, the Chief of Phystcians, homage ! 


63. — To thee, who, knowing the good road and 
the bad, teachest the way of quetude, 
to thee, Leader of the Caravan, who 
accomplishest peifection and happiness, 
hail ! 


64 — To thee, ever dispelling the daik, ever 
opening the eye, ever of uniorgetting 
nature, eyer At the Zenith, homage ! 


65. —To thee, who, having washed away the 
mud of defilement, hast utteily cleansed 
the undefiled water of the good reh- 
gion, to thee, the Completely Purified, 
homage! 


66. — To thee, who, sin and merit left behind, 
thy soul imbued in vacuity, art sated 
of doing good and harm, to thee, entirely 
Detached from Clinging, homage! 


67.— To thee, in heart undefiled through 
dispelling all sin and passion, the 
emancipate, the void of darkness, the 
Verily Liberated, homage ! 


68, — To thee, of whose form the sight weaies 
not,56 brilliantly charmmg with thy 
body’s radiance, among all visible 
things that which is most Dear to 
See,37 homage ! 


69.—- To thee, with the sum of the goodly 
tokens which are the marks of a great 
one, through possession of the two and 
thirty [signs] Worthy to be Seen, 
homage ! 





83 [rig «snags « hchaneba = vidyarajamanira: sug ernu = Salya. P J 


56 Gsecanaka ? 


87 priyadargana? 
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70 | sais «rgyas«chos+ni+bla+med «pa | 
| mi « hyigs « pa «dai «stobs «tshogs« kyis | 
| hgro + bahi «nan «du «sera bsgrags« pa | 
| dgah « bar + hos + pas khyod «la +hdud | 


71 | hphags+chos «dkar «po « bla «med «pa | 
| goms « par « byae ba «rnams- kyis« ni | 
| sku « gts «po «dag « bsgos « gyur «ba | 
| bsgom + par + bya» ba*khyod«la+hbdud | 
72 |sku » gsuh « thugs « kyi « phrin « lase 
rnams | 
| Sin tu-rnam «pare byan«gyur pas | 
| tshol « khrims « bsraie ba «las + hdas + pa| 
| gisan-sbra «dag pa«khyod «la+ hdud | 
73 |fion «mons + pa+yi-+brjod «pa «spans | 
| i+ bah «las+ ky1«mthah «la «dgons | 
| mi-gsun-dan+du - bzes « mdzad « pa | 
| thub+paeZisboekhyod+la+hdud | 
[101 b] 
74 |[bde+ba+dan«ni«sdug  bsnal « eyis | 
| thugs«mi+ hphrogs « la « brtan « pahi + 
thugs | 
j thams «cad «zil+gnon «sems «can «gyi | 
| sth - po «mchoge gyur+khyod «la «hdaud | 
75 | kun-la-rnam «pa+thams «cad «daa | 
| rten -gyi+blo+dai+dgons + pa «dag | 
| legs » par » gnas + phyir «mi « bsiiel « bahi | 
| chos «can + khyod «la+ phyag « htshal «lo | 


76 | hjig -rten+hdas«kyi«yon+tan«phyug | 
| byig -rten + zan «zim «rnam « par « hiig | 
| bjig - rten « snaii + bar «mdzad « pa po | 
| hyig + rten «mgon « po «khyod «la+hdud | 
77 | bées -dai+dgra+dan+bar+mar-+sfioms | 
| sems + can «kun la «phan «dgois« pa | 
9738 
| ryes- su + brise «bar +mdzad + pa po | 
| thugs «rje+chen + po+khyod «la+hdud | 
78 |chos+ky1+hdu ges «kun «rdzogs pa | 
| skyob «pa «mion « ges » chen « po «miah | 
| byas « mkhyen « ma«byas+mkhyen «pas 
po | 
Jthams + cad - mkhyen + pa « khyod«la« 
hdud | 


79 | glags-kyi-skabs«ni-kun «spans gin| 
| kun «nas + hchii «ba + bead «gynr+pa | 
| Ses «rab + gsal bar «mdzad+pa-po| 
| sred + pa + bsal-ba+khyod «la -hdnd | 


70. — To thee, who through the sum of the 
fearlessnesses and the strengths, the 
supreme dharmas [qualities] of the 
Buddha, hast in the world a joyous 
glory, homage ! 

71.— To thee, having both thy bodies imbued 
with the practice of the white supreme 
Ayan dharma, to thee, Fit Object of 
Meditation, homage ! 


72, — To thee, through entire purification of 
the functions of body, speech, and 
thought passed beyond the guardianship 
of morahty, to thee, the Altogther 
Pure,?3 homage! 


78. — To thee, who, leaving behind the mention 
of sin, the end of ascetic work attained, 
art earnestly engaged®® in silence, the 
Téyara‘? of Sages, homage ! 


74, — To thee, with heart steadfast and not 
a prey to happiness and grief, the 
all-surpassing Friend of Creatures, 
homage ! 


75. — To thee, who through right setting of 
the objective thought and meditation 
of every land in every matter art of 
a Never-Forgetting dharma [quahty], 
hail! 

76, — To thee, in world-outgoing virtues rich, 
the world’s externalities destroying, the 
world iluminating, Lord of the Would, 
homage ! 


77.— To thee, to friend and foe and those 
between indifferent, to all creatures 
meditating good, mercifully dealing, 
Gieatly Compassionate, homage ! 


78. — To thee, complete in all intuitions of 
dharma, the saviour with the great 
insight, knower of things done, knower 
of things undone, All Knower, homage! 


79, —- To thee, with all meang of hindrance 
outgone, bonds severed, 1lnminator of 
wisdom, Clear of Passion, homage ! 


58 sbra (for spra), I. O and Pet gtsane spra = Srotriya ? 


59 dane due bzes = dan «du elen ? 


40 zy eba? = ‘iva’ or ‘danta’?P 


Jury, 1905.) 
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80 | miies« par bgyi« hos « phyag « bgyir «hos | 
| brgal« bar « hos «min «nofis » mie mah | 
| hbad «de »mchod « par « bgyis « hos « pa | 
| rigs - pa+gsum eldanekhyod«la+hdud | 


81 | phan « paema- lags «sel emkhas «gi | 
| phan «pa +bskyed+par+ mfion « brtson « 
pa| 
| gcig «tu + brise + bar -pgzol «ba yi 
| bses « giien «dam «pa-khyod+la+hdud | 
82 |skye-dguelam-log+zugs«pa+rnams | 
| vtag «tu -dam ¢pahi+lam-laeni| 
| mion * phyogs « mdzad + par + mhone 
brtson « pa | 
| risa «lag «dam «pa khyod «la+ hdud | 
83 | go + hphan‘!-mkhyen « paernams«kyie 
phul | 
| khyod -kyis«go+hphan «mchog « briies « 
nas | 
|[rkan - giiis + rnams «kyi+mchog«gyure 
pa | 
| de «las *go»hphan + hphags « ma «mchis | 
84 | go-hphan - bla «na» med « briies «nas | 
[102a] 
|sdug + bshal - thams -cad «sel» mdzad« 
cin | 
| ma + chogs «fier «len »mi+mnah «bah | 
| rkan « gitis « mchog « gyur «khyod-la« 
hdud | 
85 | khyod -kyi- bstan+la»ma- brien « par | 
| hgas « kyan «de «find «mie mthon« bas | 
| hjig «rten + lon +ba+lta+bueyi | 
| mig « du‘? « gyur+paekhyod«la+hdud | 
86 |sa+steh+gdugs«niema«mchis«na | 
| Zags » mchis « mar «mehan + mohis «gyure 
la | 
| rgyu -skar+nor+bu«zla «bas dag | 
| mchis - kyan « gsal « ba « rdzogs « mi « 
hgyur | 
87 | snah-basde+dan-pzan «dan eni| 
| de + bas » khyad « par «ches « hphags « pa | 
| mchis «kyan + khyod «n+ mi-+bzugs «na | 
| hero + ba ¢snai «ba + mchis « ma «lags | 


88 | de-ltar+hjig «rten-ma«rig pahi | 
| mun «nag «thibs « pahi « lin + tog « gis‘ | 
| bsgribs + pahi«sems+ldanesmag +» gyur« 
pahi | 
97b 
| sgron «mar +gyure pas khyod «la» hdud | 
41 hohans, Pet. 


£2 7. O. tu, 


80. — To thee, worthy to be loved, worthy to be 
hailed, not to be contravened, sinless, 
worthy to be sedulously worshipped, 
having the Triple Knowledge, homage! 


81. — To thee, skilled in dispelling what is not 
kind, active in promoting what is kmd, 
to mercy alone inclined, Best of Friends, 
homage |! 


82, —— To thee, active to direct ever in the best 
way the beings who have entered upon 
the wrong way, Best of Kinsmen, 
homage ! 


83, — Surpassing all the knowers of preémi- 
nence, haying attained the highest 
preéminence, thou hast become of 
two-footed creatures best: than this 
@ highe: preéminence is not, 


84.— To thee, attained supreme preéminence, 
and dispelling all distress, without 
passion and free from craving, Best of 
Two-Footed Creatures, homage! 


85. — Since without relying on thy teaching not 
one beholds reality, to thee, the Eye of 
a world as it were blind, homage ! 


86,— If day is not, though there be fire, 
though there be a lamp, though there 
be planets, jewels, and the moon, the 
earth has not a full illumination. 


87, — Though there be those lights and others, 
by far higher than those, if thou art 
not there, the universe is without light, 


88, — To thee, thus the Lamp of a world of 
blinded creatures obscured by the thick 
film of the darkness of ignorance, 
homage ! 


48 jin e rtog «gis, Pet. 
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89 | chos+la«blo*gros+ ma byaii « bas | 

| phan « pahan « phan » parema «htshal- 
ain | 

| gnod + pahan «gnod « par «ma -htshal «la | 

| byah + bahan « khyod «la « briene nase 
gyur | 

90 | byis«pa«phal-cher »gnod + pa+dag | 

| dor «bar + htshal «la « phan « pa «spon | 

| phan» pa giier » yah «ma htshal « bas | 

| gnod «paso sor « bsten « par « bgyid | 


91 | de+dag «thabs «ni +ston «mdzad « phyir | 
| khyod-la+brien «nas «giiis+ka«yan| 
| yah «dag «ji + bzin «rtogs «gyur « bas | 
| sman «par + gyur+pa*khyod «las hdnd | 


92 | gtso«khyod «gan gieblar + gyur pa | 
| des yanh-hjig +rten + bla -ma- lags | 
| de«slad+bla»ma-rnams+kyi+yan | 
| blar «gyur+bla «ma» khyod «la «hdud | 


93 |hjig « rten « mkhas + pas »mchod » pa « 
yah | 
| yid » ches «ito «bo «khyod + la + mchod | 
| mchod + hos «rnams«kyis+« mchod « bya 
ba | 
| mchod + hos «dam «pa +khyod «la+hdud | 


94 | bshags «hos + bshags « pa «gan «lags «pahi | 
| skye * bo -desekyan+khyod + bsiags « te | 
| bshags « par «hos «pa ernams« kyis « kyai | 
| bshags + pare gyur+pa+khyod «la» hdud | 


[102b] 
95 | lha+rnams«kyaheni-khyod «la«hdud | 
| khyod + la + dran + srof + rnams « kyaie 
hdud | 
| phyag-bgyir « hos + pa » rnams « kyis- 
kyan | 
| hdud - bar »bgyi bas khyod «la +hdad | 


96 |sems- dan + beas+passu zig eni | 
| bsod « nams + Zii «ni+ dpag «med «pa | 
| hdud+hos + khyod « la « phyags bgyid « 
pas | 
| nam «zig ena sni+fhomss par«hgyur | 


97 |de « Itas + khyod « la + phyag « htshal « 
hdud | 
| hdud ¢ par + hos‘® «pa» khyod «Ja «hdud | 
| phyag «gi-rgyun-ni+mi-+hchad par | 
| rtag + tu « khyod «la phyag « htshal «lo | 


 [ Punyaksetra P. }- 


89, — Though with 1 mind not made pure in 
dharma even the good knows not how 
to do good, may even the harmful, 
knowing nat to harm, through reliance 
upon thee, be made pure. 


90, — Generally the foolish, wishing to sur- 
render harmful things, renounce the 
good: even the man devoted to good 
attaches himself through ignorance to 
the harmful, 


91. — To thee, who, to teach those the means by 
due and full reflection upon both in 
reliance upon thee, ait become the 
Heale1, homage! 


92.— To whom thou, Lord, art become the 
guru, he verily is the guru of the world- 
to thee, therefore, the guru, the gure 
even of gurus, homage ! 


98. — Though worshipped by the wise of the 
world, a believing soul renders worship 
to thee: to thee, Best of the Worthy of 
Worship, to be worshipped by the worthy 
of worship, homage | 


94. — Even they who are praised by the praise- 
worthy praise thee: to thee, Praised even 
by the Praiseworthy, homage ! 


95.— Even the gods pay homage to thee ; to 
thee even the sages pay homage, to 
thee, Meet for the Homage even of the 
worthy to be hailed, homage } 


96, — What sentient creature in hailing thee, 
the worthy of homage, the illimitable 
realm of goodness,44 is ever satisfied ? 


97. > Therefore to thee in homage hail! To 
thee, Worthy of Homage, homage! 
With no intermission of hailing, ever 
to thee hail ! 


# hod, Pet, 


JuLy, 1905 ] 
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98 [rtag - tu - dam + pahi « spyod«pa-lame 

dan «Idan | 

| byas + dan + ma + byas « thob « pa «yan 
dag «rig + paemkhyen | 

| chod + pa » che « miah + phyag « bgyir + 
hos « pa « mtshuiis «med « pa | 

Jhdud + par + hos pahi - dgra + beom 
khyod + la» phyag «htshal lo | 


99 [dpe+med-+yid+hoheskuemihab « khyod 

la « phyag « hishal « lo45 | 

| mchog + tu egsun « sane mhonesgrogs « 
khyod «la» phyag « htshal «lo | 

[dri + med + rnam « dag + thugs » mhahe 
khyod « la* phyag« htshal «lo | 
98a 

| yon + tan « tshogs « bsgoms « bdag «Tid 
khyod «la « phyag'« htshal «lo | 


100 | in + Zes + bsam « pas « sas « rgyas «las 

hdud + pa | 

| dri» ma «med «la + bkra» gis « thams «cad 
kyis | 

{char + yah » mi » phod « mchod « sbyin« 
kun gyis «min | 

| dkah -thub>brtul -Zugs «min «te«khrus « 
kun min | 


101 | thub-pahi+dbai «po+la+hdnd«pa| 
| sian + pare grags «sii» dpal «du byed | 
| sdig + pa +thams «cad «druis« nas hbyin | 
| gzi- brjid- dag + kyai «rnam par hphel | 


102 | dgraernams »thams «cad «sel «bar «byed | 
| hyig «rten «dag »naemi-+rnams«kyi| 
| rgyud «ni+ bde + hgror « hes  byed «cin | 
| nes « mthar «Zi + bahi-hbras « bur «smin | 


103 | de+ltar-yon «tan «man «bsams «s1i | 
| lus + kya «hjigs+ pahi «han + bsams «na | 
| mihas + gai -sans «rgyas« phyag «htshal « 
las | 
| lus «kyi + las + gzan +spyadé? + par + byed | 


104 | hchi+bdag «sel bar + byed «paeyi| 
| bstan + pa hdi-ni-nub-gyur «ci | 
| kun +nas «mun « bas « khebs «gyur «na | 
| gai zig -laeniebkursti«bya| 


98. — To thee, whose is the way of ever right- 
eous living, knower of the perfect 
science that reaches both things done 
and things not done, whose was the 
Great Resolve, the Worthy to be Hailed, 
the Peerless, the Arhat Worthy of 
Homage, hai]! 


99.— To thee, with thy winning form un- 
equalled, hail! To thee, with the glory 
of thine exceeding pleasant speech, 
hal! To thee, with thy stamless soul 
most pure, hail! To thee, whose self 
is mstinct with the sum of the virtues, 
hail ! 


100. — ‘The theme,’ with pure homage, so 
thinking, to Buddha not all thmgs well 
omened may cope even in a part, not all 
sacrifices,not the ascetic’s severities, not 
all bathings,46 


101.— He who renders homage to the lord 
of sages makes to prosper the tree of 
his fame, uproots all sins, and increases 
his prestige, 


102, — Dispels all enemies, and establishing m 
happiness the race of men m_ the 
worlds, at last is ripe for the fruit of 
resignation. 


103. — Reflecting upon many virtues such as 
these, and reflecting on the body as of 
a terrifying’® nature, whoso is wise 
performs other bodily acts after salu- 
tation to Buddha, 


104. — Should this teaching of him who banishes 
the Lord of Death have sunk, covered 
with darkness, to whom must honour be 
paid ? 





#8 hishale, I. O. sT Bic, 


$8 ? read Aitg, * perishable.’ 
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[108 a] 
105 | de-lta+ bas «na+mtshuns »med + paht | 
| mchod + pa «bya» ba+smynr «te gyis | 
| ma+hons+ pas y1+hyigs «pa «dag | 
| da «lta -Tid-nas »phyui*®-zin «to | 
| sais + rgyas » becom « Idan « hdas « 
la « bstod » pa + bshags + par » hos « 
pa ° bshags+ pae las «phyag + htshal + ba « 
zes « bya «ba «ste »lehn « gis « paho || 


105, — This being so, render worship speedily to 
the peerless one by such a course 
fears for the future are expelled. 


In the hymn to Buddha, “The Deh- 
neation of the Worthy to be Delineated,” 
the second chapter, entitled “The 
Hailing.” 


Chapter III. 


106 | f1-mahi-piien egyurfiiema-yi| 
| hod - pas «gin « tu hod «gsal «ba | 
| phyag- bya+kun «gyi+rab «dai +«mchog | 
| phyag+hos+phyag + bgyis » khyod « la- 
hdud | 


107 |stobs+chen+-dpah+bo+chens pos pas 
| mion »ges+che+la+mthu» yan che | 
| gyul +« hor-mdah «chen+ hphen + mdzad + 
pa | 
| dgah ston »chen «po +khyod «la+mchod | 
108 | hyig + rten » mchod + hos + mchod « hos- 
tachog | 
| hjig -rten «mchod - pas -mchod «pa po | 
| mchod « pahi«snod «ni» bla + med « pa | 
| mchod par « hos» pa khyod «la «mechod | 


109 | mchod + dah » mkhyen + pas»rtogs+ pas 
briies | 
| dgons + pa» na »rgyal » bag »mi+miah | 
98b 
| brjed + hos » khyod «1a «ha »rgyal + gy: | 
| sems + bor «nas «-n1+brjed « par « bgy: | 


110 | gus -bgyid +> ma-+gus+pa-+lassiioms | 
| hyig «rten «gus» pas «mchod « bgyis « pa | 
| khyod -la-bkur stir +gzol «ba«yi| 
| dban + pos «gus par «bkur «sii» bgyid | 


111 | khyod «dan» hdra-+ba+hgah «ma «mchis | 
| lhag »pa+ma+byun+hbyni + mi-+hgyur | 
| de »slad +sems «can «kunela+khyod | 
| dgra«zin + sfioms « palin « mfiam + meds 
lags | 
112 | ma + hdris » hphags + pahi « gdun « las « 
byua | 
| sans -rgyas «kun «dan skal «pa+mfiam | 
| mdog + dan Ses +rab + snaii«ba «yis | 
| phyogs + rnams + snan- bare mdzad-de- 
hkhruas | 


106. — To thee, kinsman of the sun, shinmg 
exceedingly with the sun’s rays, best by 
far of all that are meet to be hailed, 
hailed by the worthy to be hailed, 
homage ! 


107. — Tothee, the great hero of great strength, 
great mm insight and great in force, 
hurler of the great missile in battle, 
the Great Festival, worship ! 


108.— To thee, best of those worthy to be 
worshipped by those worthy to be wor- 
shipped by the world, worshipped by the 
worshipped of the world, supreme vessel 
of worship, worthy of worship, worship ! 


109. — When by worship and knowledge insight 
bas been obtained, the will has no 
regard to egotism: to thee, the worthy 
of reverence, must reverence with aban- 
donment of egotism be paid, 


110. — To thee, indifferent to him who shows 
respect and who does not, worshipped 
by the world’s respect, with senses5? 
open to adoration is respectful adora- 
tion paid, 

111, — Like to thee is none ; superior there has 
not been, will not be: therefore to all 
sentient bemgs thou art unequalled in 
indifference.5t 


112. — Sprung from an unmixed Aryan lineage, 
equal in fortune with all Buddhas, born 
iluminatmg the regions with the light 
of colowm 52 and wisdom, 


SC sry TO SS 


48 pyun, I. O, 


58 dban «pos =‘ by Iévara’? 


51 dgra»zin? 


52 yarna, ‘oaste colour.’ In phyogs = paksa (= 1. regions, 2, alternatives) there 1s probably a Slesa. 
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113 [sum + cuertsa+ pis «mishan « dan eldan | 
| mdom «gane hod «kyi- hod «zer «spro | 
{| mtshan «dah» mthun + pahi+dpe+ byad®3 + 
bzan | 
| brgyad «cus «hbar « bahi «gi - brjid «can | 


114 |rgyal -chon+dpal-dan-ldan + pahi-sku | 
| kun «gyi» mdzes « pa +zil+gnons pa | 
[103b] 
| hyg «rien «snan + bar « mdzad «nas «n1 | 
j fu-ma-gzan «zig «lta» bur + baugs | 


115 | bcom eldanedus+kun »rtogs + pahi +chos | 

jrnam - kun + hbyuh -gnas« thams «cad « 

ni] 

| phyag -mthil -sgyu+su «rae lta bur | 

| khyod -kyi- thugs -n1+spyod.yul «gyur | 
116 | chos +rnams+gyo+dan+mi-+gyor- beas | 

| gcig «dan «sna tshogs so «so « la | 

| mkhah-la-rlunedag«rgyu+ ba bzin | 

| khyod - kyi-thngs -n1 thogs «m1 miah | 


117 | bya+baemdzad « pa-khyod « kyis- ni | 
| Jie ltar «thugs « bskyed «tsam «gyis«su | 
| khyod - la -bzed-dgur-kun-hgrub pa | 
[de + liar - chos » dbyins « legs + thugs « 
chud | 


118 |dge - mthar « phyin + pas khyod +laeni| 
| sbyor-bynh-dge «ba + hgah «mi -miah | 
| khyod »ni-gan«2ig+ bZed «na -yai | 
| bzed «pas tsam «la »rag -las+so | 


119 | chosernams+kyi-ni-+chos» yod+ dai | 
| chos «Zid «dan ni »chos eky1 «mth | 
| so esor srgyu «dah boas «gnas «in | 
| rkyen «dan -hbras » bur + beas « pas dan | 


120 | khams+ dane dbye «ba «tha «dad « beas | 
| skye «dah» hig + beas -rgyas + pa de | 
| thams cad «so «sor -rnam «kun +tu | 
| kun - mkhyen + khyod + kyis «mkhyen- 
gzanemin | 


99a 
121 | khyod-laegin » tu» bsgribs + pa + hai » 
munon | 
| din -tu-rih « bahan «fe «ba este | 
| in - ta - hdzins «pa + han +sal » gyis-dag | 
| sin etn emthon + po» hah +dmah ba elags | 


53 yas, Pet. 
55 samasta vyasta 2 


113. — Possessed of the thirty-two marks, giving 
forth rays of hght a full fathom long, 
having @ dazzling effulgence with the 
eighty fair tokens equal to the marks, 


114, — Thy form, having the majesty of a great 


king, surpassing the charm of every 
[body], comes like a second sun, illumi- 
nating the world, 


115. — Bhagavad, whose quality itis to meditate 
upon every time, all origins of every knnd, 
hke the berry®4 in the hand, are the 
range of the motions of thy mind. 


116.— In all things together and severally, 
joined to dharmas [qualities] changing 
and unchanging, as the wind moves mn 
the heavens, thy mind is without 
attachment, 

117. — To thee, m the domg what should be 
done, by the mere act of calling to 
mind, every wish is accomplished, so 
well 1s the dharmadhatu set m thy 
mind, 


118, — In thee, who hast come to the end of 
merit, there 1s no meri sprung from 
accumulation: even when thou desirest 
aught, 16 stands at the disposal of the 
mere desire, 

119, — Of dhkarmas [qualities], the possession of 
dharma [quality], the essence as 
dharmas [qualities], and the force as 
dharmas [qualities], established in 
conjunction with the several causes, and 
accompanied by the accessory causes 
and the fruit, 

120. — Thisin full, accompanied by the variations 
of space and species, with birth and 
dissolution, together and separately®> in 
every fashion, by thee all knowing 1s 
known, by others not, 


121, — To thee even the quite hidden is patent, 
even the quite far is mear, even the 
quite rough’? is pure with light, even 
the quite high is low. 


5 Ts sgyuetuera = badara, asin the proverb karabadara or hastamalka, or is 1b = sgyur ba? 


88 2 hdwzine, ‘ deep’? 
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122 | éin»tu -gnag- pahaa- sna « bar « beas | 
| in -tu-the- tshom «gnas «kyane nes | 
| Ses «bya «Sin «tu «zabemo yan | 
| khyod ela sa +ler5? «gdah + ba: lags | 


123 | dbai+pochen «pohi+glan+chen «gyis | 
| rked «cil egser «las *bgyis « pas ltar | 
| chos end «gin «tu «zab «mos «kya | 
| khyod -ni-ho- brgyal-hgyur+ma « lags | 


124 | chos«kyi «nan «na +chags « bra] « ltar | 
| hes « hbyin ena’ na «dran «po «ltar | 
| phun - tshogs + nae na «sais ergyas « ltar | 
| khyod « ni+sems+can «kun -gyi + mehog | 


125 | rnam -grol+nai-na-mi+gyo«ltar | 
| rigs «pai «nah «nachos «fiid eltar | 
| des rab enan ena »kunemkhyen «ltar | 
| khyod-ni-lus+can-kun«gyi+mchog | 


[104a] 
126 | dag+pahi-nanh-na-rnam grolltar | 
| de-id «nai +na «ston» pa ltar | 
| dkah -thub «nan «na+bzod « pa +ltar | 
| khyod + ni « srog » chags - kun « gyi « 
mchog | 


127 | gzugsekyi-nai-na+khyod «sku «ltar| 
| sems -kyi-nah«na+khyod » thugs «ltar | 
| chos «kyi «nan «na khyod « chos «ltar | 
| khyod + ni » srog + chags « kun + gyi« 
mchog | 
| sahs-rgyas-bcom «ldan+ bdas « la- 
bstod * pa + bsnhags + par » hos « pa « 
bshags « pa «las | thams» cad »mkhyen - 
paid + grnb«pa « Zes + bya « ba « ste 
lehu «gsum « paho | 


122, — Even the quite dark 1s accompanied with 
light, the quite uncertain is sure, the 
knowable, though quite deep, is to thee 
pellucid. 


123, — As though made of gold with the loms of 
great Indra’s elephant, by dharmas, 
though quite deep, thou art never 
fatigued. 


124.—- Among dharmas like passionlessness, 
among ntdanas like the right, among 
perfections hike Buddha, thou art of all 
sentient creatures best. 


125. — Among emancipations hke the unchang- 
mg, among sciences like the essence of 
qualities, among wisdoms hke omm- 
science, thou art of all embodied 
creatures best, 


126.— Among pure things hke emancipation, 
among realities like vacuity, among 
asceticisms like patience, thou art of all 
hymg things best. 


127.— Among forms hke thy body, among 
intelligences hke thy mind, among 
dharmas like thy dharma, thou art of 
all living things best. 


In the hymn to Buddha, “ The 
Delineation of the Worthy to be 
Delineated,” the third chapter, entitled 
“The Winning of Omniscience,” 


Chapter IV. 


128 | bde« bar «segs «pa eKhyod «gcig« pa | 
| chos » gcig -chos «kun «sna «mdzad «pa | 
] nam « pa « thams «cad «mkhyen « pa « yis | 
| de «dan-ldan « gyi+gzan «ma «lags | 


129 | khyod »hbah zig «gis ye ses «kyis | 
| Ses * bya «mthah «dag « khyab «lags « kyi | 
| khyod «las - gzan  paethams «cad «kyi | 
| Ses * bya * kho «na>Ihag «pa lags | 


130 | rgyu-rkyen + hdi «las - hbras «bu « hdi | 
| hdi-las «hdieni+mi-yin «Zes |* 
| gnas «dan «gnas «min hes « paekun | 
| khyod + kyis » mkhyen -gyi+ gzan+kyise 
min | 


128. — O Sugata, thou alone, Uluminatest one 
dharma [quality], every dharma, 
with knowledge of all kinds: hke this 
is no other. 


129. — While by the knowledge of thee alone all 
knowable thmgs are pervaded, for all 
other than thee the knowable is verily 
too much, 


180. — ‘From this cause and accessory this fruit, 
‘from this this comes not,’ every such 
certainty of fitness and unfitness, while 
known by thee, by others is not known. 


SS cr ii a pen gga 
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181 | las-choseyah «dag blans+pa-yi| 
| rnam esmin «dus ni+thams «cad «pa | 
| sa-kun «rtogs + pa thams-cad «ni | 
99b 
|rnam « kun « khyod « mkhyen gzan « 
gyis «min | 


132 | mal-hbyor «sa eni+ma-lus-pa | 
| kun -nas«fion + mons «rnam « gzag «dan | 
| ram «par + byan + beas » zab «mor « beas | 
| khyod -gcig + kho -nas «thugs «sus chud | 


133 | dbah -po+mchog «dah «mchog min «pa | 
| chu dai -hbrih «dah +chen «po dan | 
| cha «das «dbye + ba + mthah «yas «pa | 
| khyod + las - gzan «gyis + rtogs + mae 
mchis | 


134 | mthnn- par» hgyur +ba- gait+lags «dai | 
| mie mthun «hgyur «ba «gaile lags « pa | 
| mie yi-nus «pa esna + tshogs kun | 
| khyod-gcig+ kho-nas + thugs sus chud | 


185 | hjig-rten-hdi-khams sna tshogs «te | 
j sna -tshogs + khams-fiid - mthah + dag + 
ni | 
| sna -tshogs « kbams+dbye+ khyod + gcig 
pus | 
| mkhyen «gyi» gaan - gyis «ma lags «80 | 


[104b] 
136 |rgyu-dah-rkyen-ni-snae tshogs + las | 
| sna. tshogs «mhon «pars hgrub «pa eni | 
| kun «tu-hgro- bahi-lam +stobs- kyis | 
| thams + cad » khyod « kyis « thugs «sue 
chud | 


137 | thog med -srid «par -byunh ba dan | 
| tha «ma, «med «pars hbyuh + gyur-gan | 
| de »laekhyod - kyis+ye- ges «ni | 
| mion+sum «biine du gigs + pa» hjug | 


188 |shon-gyi » mthah + dan - phyi- mahi - 
mthar | 
| hjig + rten - yah dag «hgrub« pas dan | 
| de+ bun Hid + mtshams «sbyor + ba -ni| 
| mthah- yi-bar + bzin- khyod «kyis« gzigs | 


139 |e sham «yait-na-riheyah+run | 
| jieltar -khyod la »mhon-sum -pa | 
| do +ltar -sgrib «pa «bag + chags «dai | 


181. — Of an act which has assumed a dharma 
[quality], the perception of all times 
and every place of ripening by thee is 
in all ways known, by others not, 


132. — The yogabhiemis without exception, with 
sin altogether put away, and accom- 
panied by entire purity and depth, thou 
alone dost verily set in thy mind. 


133, + The intellectual powers good and not 
good, small and medium and great, 
with their infinite parts and varieties, 
by others than thee are not conceived. 


134, — All the powers of man, such as are 
conformable, and such as are not 
conformable, thou alone dost verily set 
in thy mind. 


185. — This world bemg of various elements, 
the various elemental essences in full, 
the various kinds of elements, by thee 
alone are known, by others not. 


136, — The production of the various perceptions 
from various causes and accessories 
thou, with a force the path of which 
penetrates in every direction, dost set 
all in thy mind. 


137, ——- What exists in a state without beginning 
and what endlessly comes into being, 
therein thy knowledge pierces as with 
visual perception. 


138. — The completion of the world at its former 
and latter end, and the composition of 
its essence, are by thee as it were near®® 
beheld, 


139, — That near or far, whatever it be, to thee 
is thantfest, so far has darkness together 
with propensity been by thee abandoned, 


| boas «te «kh yod « kyis « spaiss + pa elags | : : 
8 mthah «yt «bar = antike ? 
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140 | dios -hdi-yois+su+ma+«mkhyen «cif | 
| Zion «mons - hd: « yi +bag « chags «ni | 
| hag +ma lose ges +mi-«bsiiad + pahi | 
| goehphaie de «ni-khyod « kyis« briies | 


141 | khyod -kyis «bars du «gcod «gsuis «gan | 
| hes + par «de «dag «bar «du + gcod® | 
| khyod + kyis «lam « bstan + gan «lags « pa | 
| de+ gcig «khoenaehes «par «hbyin | 


142 | de» yis» bar «geod «mienns +e ham | 
| de + yis » nes» hbyin » mi+hgyur « zes | 
| gzan-gyi-klan «ka» cha-éas «kyan | 
| de+la esrid «pa »ma »mchis +50 | 


143 | khyod « kyis + rgyal « beyi + maergyal« 
min | 
| Ses «bya «mi-+snai + bgyis «ma +mchis | 
|dban » phyng - khyod + flid + kun « 
mkhyen «cin | 
100a 
[ kun ergyal+lags+ kyi-gzan «ma «lags | 


144 | stobs » Idan + hijigs « mi « heyur « bas « 
khyod | 
| mi» bsiiens « gan «lags «rigs + lags «na | 
| mthu+mnah. bzin-du-hgah «las yan | 
| Khyad+ du mi «gsod «gai ede+rmad | 


145 | log +pahi-na-rgyal «can + heah « zig | 
| dregs «dan + hbral «ba mdzad «pa « gan | 
| gdul «ba yieni+thabs »tsam «ste | 
| des «ni estobs + sfiems «yon «ma «lags | 


146 | bjig erten -dag «na «stobs «ldan « pas | 
| kun «las «rgyal «Zes « gane brjod «pa | 
| de eni+ gzan «la bstod «par « bas | 
| go*hphan «de «ni+khyod »la erdzogs | 


147 | hdren + pa+khyod +1achos+mthun « par | 
[1052] 
| hgas -kyan «brgal+ bar «nus» mas lags | 
| Klan + ka + bisal + hos «ma «lags te | 
| nots «mi emihah « bahi- bde « ba « briies | 


148 | nons+»mi»mhah-+bas+gah+la+kyan | 
| bzi «ni» bsrun- bar bgyi+mi-htshal | 
| bzi- bo «yons «su »rdzogs«slad« du | 
| khyod +a +sus + kyan+glags «mi thod | 


140. — Not knowing this reality, the propensity 


to this sin remains®*®: guch is the 
unspeakable eminence thou hast 
attained. 


141, — What by thee has been defined as obstacle, 
in truth those things are obstacles ; 
what roads have been by thee shown, 
those only are the real solutions. 


142, — ‘Thereby is an obstacle not possible 
surely,’ ‘thereby a solution is not 
found,’ such censures on the part of 
others have there, even 1n a fraction, no 
being. 


148, — By thee nought conquerable is uncon. 
quered, nought knowable unillumi- 
nated: while thou thyself, Isvara, art 
all knowing, all conquering, none other 
is 80. 


144, — Since the strong has no fear, that thou 
apprehendest not is known: that being 
master of force thou despisest not any, 
there is the wonder. 


145.— To make one possessed of wrong 
conceit act without arrogance, thine‘! 
only means is self-restraint: therefore 
the pride of strength suffices not. 


146, — ‘In the world the strong conquers all,’ 
of this saying in praise of others 
enough! That eminence is in thee 
perfect, 


147, —- Against thee, Guide, none can rightly 
make reproach: a sinless merit, deserv- 
ing no utterance of censure, hast thou 
won, 


148, — Enough of ‘sinless’! Even what four 
acts need not to be observed, even 
those four being fulfilled, in thee is 
found® by none an occasion.® 





8 Rendering doubtful, 
& thod 2? = thob? 


gisod, Pot, 
i. ¢. ‘a fault,’ ‘weak spot,’ chidra, marma, 


sl the’? 
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149 | kun+la-mi-thogs «blo gros «can | 
| dgons + pa+kun «tu «fie» bar « gnas | 
| kun «la+thugs«xje*siioms «pas po | 
| thugs eniekun«laechags » mi «mihah | 


150 | ses + byahi-rgyaemtshoekun «rgal«ba| 
| bag « chags «thams « cad « gtan + nas « 
spans | 
J bar + chad « kun « gyi « khyad « par « 
mkhyen | 
| hes * par «hbyin «pa e kun «Ja emkhas | 


151 | kun-gyi-bsam + pa+mkhyen + pa «po | 
| gdul+ ba» thabs + kyi + pha®4 «rol « géegs | 
[Zion « mojis « sna® «tshogsethams «cad « 
ky1| 
| giien + po+la+ yan +bsiiens «mi +mihah | 


152 | khyod «la brten «nas «smraeba«po | 
| byis « pa «ded « bye+maegyur gan | 
|] de+ni+ma-rig»mun«paeyi | 
| tshan - tshin -mi+bzad «mthu «lags «so | 


153 | khyod «kyi+bkah «la «brten «nas«kyan [ 

| bral » bar «ma, gyur «gai lags «pa | 

| de -dan-de esgrib+ces + bgyi-ste | 

| de-dan «de «sgrib+mi-zad «lags | 

| satis »rgyas+bcom «Idan « hdas « las 

bstod « pa « bshags + par e hos « pa 
bsnags « pas las«stobs «dah«mi-+ hjigs« 
pa + laebstod + pas 2es « byashaestes 
lehu + bzi « paho [| 


149, — With mind in all ways unattached, 
in purpose wholly set, towards all 
indifferently compassionate, with heart 
im everything void of propensity, 


150. — Crossing the whole ocean of knowables, 
all propensities determmedly relin- 
quished, knowing the character of every 
obstacle, 1n every solution learned, 


151. — Knower of every creature’s thought, come 
to the further shore of the means of 
self-restraint, although the adversary of 
all the various sins yet without fear, 


152. — Upon thee relying if a child not yet 
mature speaks, he is of a strength not 
to be overborne by the jungle of the 
darkness of ignorance, 


153. — What darkness is even by reliance upon 
thy command not removed, ‘this and 
that is darkness” — so if he shall say this 
and that darkness overcomes him not. 

In thethymn to Buddha, “ The Delinea- 
tion of Him who Should be Delineated,” 
the fourth chapter, entitled ‘The 
Hymning of the Strengths and the 
Fearlessnesses.” 





SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 


Prefatory Note by Sir BR. C. Temple. 


Wirs the assistance of Miss Anstey, J have, for some years past, been preparing for the 
Hakluyt Society a MS. by Thomas Bowrey relating to the countries round the Bay of Bengal during 


the years 1669—1679. 


Thomas Bowrey mentions a number of Anglo-Indians of his day, and, in the voluminous 


notes that have been appended to his text, I have given brief histories of each of them, so far as these 
could be ascertained. Some of his contemporaries, however, had remarkable careers, which have 
become forgotten, ‘The notes gathered on these were in certain cases too numerous and long for 
publication a8 footnotes to Thomas Bowrey’s MS., and accordingly, at my request, Miss Anstey has 
collected together, in brief biographies, the information regarding the worthies concerned, which 
information has been unearthed from all sorta of original and usually unworked sources, These 
biographies it is now proposed to publish in this Journal. 

en ACNE 
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No. I. 
WILLIAM JEARBSEY.! 


William Jearsey, the younger son of John Jearsey, a brewer of Cheshunt, Herts, was a well. 
known character of the time, and there is a very brief account of him among the biographies in Yule’s 
Diary of William Hedges, Vol. IL. p. 199. The MS. records at the India Office conta ample 
material for a whole volume on lis domgs dunng the thirty odd years in which he either served or 
defied the Company, The outlines of the career of this fiery and interesting individual are as 
follows : — 


In 1650 Master Badgate was the Merchant and Wilham Jearsey the Accountant of the Ruby, 
a “new ship” which sailed from Masulipatam to Pegu, and returned in the following year. In 
Jan, 1652, ‘‘The Bay Portion [of the Pegu goods] had emission in a Moores Junck, in charge of 
William Jearsey one of the factors returned from Pegu.” From 1658 till 1655 Jearsey appears to have 
been Chief at Siriam, the Company's settlement at Pegu. In the latter year he received news of 
his father’s death, John Jearsey died in 1653, and his will was proved on the 19th May. There 
is reason to think that William Jearsey ran away from home and worked his way out to India, 
for his name is not mentioned im his fathen’s will, John Jearsey bequeathed a house to his elder son 
John, and everything else to lis widow, “trustmg m her care for the children,” The will is dated 
15th Oct. 1652, at least three years after the younger son had left home. There is no record to 
show how or when William Jearsey became one of the Hast India Company’s servants. 


In accordance with orders from the Court directing the withdrawal of all the small factories 
subordinate to Fort St. George, a consultation was held in Verasheroon on the 16th Oct. 1655, 
when it was decided that the factory at Pegu should be given up, and the factors (with the 
exception of Francis Yardley, who was left to get m the debts) should take their passage to 
Fort St. George on the “Dutch ship or the Nabob’s Junck.” Jearsey delayed his departure, and 
roused the ire of the Council, who complained of lim to England. On the 31st Dec. 1657 the 
Court rephed as follows, ‘Little better dealmg then what wee have received in the Bay, wee are like 
to find by our Pegu Factors William Jearsy who as you advise us having gott together 700 or 800 
Pagothes of our Pegu Remaines, refused to take his passage (according to your order) on a Dutch 
ship, but came on the Expedition for Metchlepatam,? from whence receiving his Accompt, it 
appeares Unto you, that a great parte of the said some is expended by him and also 100 Ibs, taken 
thereout on accompt of his Sallarie, These his unwarrantable Actions, as you noe way approve, Soe 
wee hope you will not only exact a reason, but also enforce him to make sattisfaction for these his 
irregular Courses.” 


After this episode, Jearsey’s connection with the Company was severed for a time, but he 
remained in Madras as a Freeman, and was a constant worry to the Council at Fort St. George, 
In May 1661 they complaimed bitterly of Messrs, Turner and Jearsey, who had attempted to send 
a fmgate to Pegu on their own account, and of “them insolent behaviour in holding out the 
great house at Madapollam with great gunns and armed men, These and others that call them- 
selves Freemen, are harboued in these Parts contrary to Our Consents.” The fiery temper with 
which Jearsey is always credited had already become notorious, ‘‘ We see by Mr Jearsey’s Protest 
how much Choller prevailed with him, which does not agree with the titlh Mr Andrewes hath 
formerly given him of a Civill person for more mdiscreeter language wee have not read.” How- 
ever, the Court had by this tame modified their opimion of Jearsey. In Aug. 1661 they wrote to 
Fort St. Geoige, “ Wee having received a good report of Mr William Jearsey, his honesty and 


1 Sources of Information : —India Office Records, viz., Factory Records (Fort St. George, Masulipatam, and 
Miscellaneous), Letter Books, 0. C. Collection; Notes and Extracts from the Government Records at Fort 
St George; Madras Press List; List of Bumals at Madras, by C. H. Malden ; Wills at Somerset House. 

2 Masulipatam, 8 Letter Book, No. 1. 
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abillities, wee doe therefore thinck him. . . fitt to Succeed [at Masuhpatam], However wee leave 
itto you. . .to fix. . . . yet soe that Mr Jearsy bee setled in a place Suitable to his 
abillities, 1f hee desire it.” Jearsey accepted the offer of reinstatement in the Company’s service, 
and in Aug. 1662 he succeeded Johnson as Chief at Masulipatam. With regard to this appointment 
Blake remarked, ‘‘ His experience will be very advantageous as to the Expedition of Our Masters 
commands.” 


In 1662, also, Jearsey probably received news of his mother’s death. Mary Jearsey, whose 
will was proved in Jan. 1661, left a considerable amount of property. At her husband’s death, his 
possessions were mortgaged, and there were “ divers debts.” Hither owmg to the widow’s business 
capacity, or to the help of her son-in-law Thos. Glenne, a brewer, the property was cleared at the 
time of her death. In the ten years that had elapsed since John Jearsey’s death, the elder son John 
had also died, leaving 2 son and a daughter. The son, another John, eventually joined his uncle 
William m India (before 1669), when he may have brought out the money realized by the property 
Jearsey inherited from his mother. Mary Jearsey left him the ‘Castle and Vine” inn with 33 acreg 
of land, ‘‘the great chest inlayed with black and yellowe wood standing in the chamber over the 
parlour on that side which is towards the stable, and all the things in 16 and two fether beds, two 
boulsters fower pillowes and one greene rugge and a great payer and little payer of Andirons in the 
said chamber.” If William Jearsey died before his return to England, these honsehold goods were 
to go to his four sisters, The executors were directed to collect the rents and admumister the 
estate until “ my sonne William Jearsey shall returne from beyond the seas,” 


In the same year (1662) Sir Edward Winter arrived as Agent at Fort St.George. Jearsey was 
made third of Council, and it was not long before the two fiery natures came into collision, Jearsey’s 
high-handed policy at Masulipatam had procured him many enemies, and by the end of 1664 a long 
account of his misdemeanours had reached the Directors, Among the “Informations against 
Mr Jearsey” laid before the Court were the followmg: — ‘‘ That hee gives Commissions to Moores 
Jouncks to Saile with English Pylotts notwithstanding the Company’s &c Orders to the contrary 
and hath done the Company greate prejudice by neglecting their affaires, Hee neglects to receive the 
Fraight due from the Owners of the Madrass Marchant (to and from Syam) notwithstanding hee 
had the management of it in his owne hands. That hee contrary to order deteyned the Amerecan 
9 daies, and the Custle fnggatt 11 daies at Metchlepatam without Lademg any Goods, and puts the 
Company to greate Charges, and disobeyes all orders from the Agent and Councell, Vide The 
Articles Exlnbited against him by the Agent and Counsell in fort St. George. That hee ordered 
Tymana and Verana Marchants in Madras to provide for his accompt 110 Corge4 and 400 Patchs 
of severall sorts of Callicoes, Hee sends and Imployes English Pylotis in his owne Shipps, haveing 
sent One Shipp to Pegu and another to Persia, See and Examine the Articles Exhibited against him by 
Mr Ackworth, which are Registred at the Fort. That his proceedings in the Companies affaires 
are Unjust and Irreguler, and that the difference with*the Moores at Metchlepatam was occasioned 
by Mr Jearsies abuseing their King Governor &c. That he with Mr Probie and Nicklacs, 
Ordered Mr Ackworth to have 20 Drubbs at the Flaggstaff for writemg of a Letter to 
Mr Sallesbury, wherem hee made mention of Private Trade, and of Mr Jearsies name, also kept him 
Prisoner, and would suffer none to speake with him. ‘That he related to the Officers of Shipps &c. 
that hee had provided 2000 peeces Fine Moorees, having worked day and night to Imbale Fine 
Cloth for them.” 


Worse still, Jearsey was accused of encouraging ungodliness. In Deo. 1665 the Oourt severely 
reprimanded the inhabitants of Masulipatam for their disregard of the Sabbath in only having 
Morning Prayer read, and spending ‘the rest of the day vainely.” The Council at Fort St, George 
was ordered to send them some “good Sermon books.’ A Sermon was ordered to he read 
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‘‘ publickely ” after the ‘Common Prayer both forenoone and afternoone” and the rest of the day 
to be occupied by ‘every particular Person m 1eadeing Gods word, or Holy Conference.” 


At this time Sir Edward Winter and Jearsey were openly antagonistic, and the former lost no 
opportunity of maligning his wealthy mval. Jearsey’s mercantile adventures were extensive. John 
Cooper, who was chief mate of Jearsey’s ship Rudy on her voyage to Pegu in 1664, and who 
commanded the Adam and Eve in 1665, and the Advice n 1666, stated in his “ Declaration” on 
the 18th Sept. 1669 that Jearsey also owned the Consent, the Nonsuch, the Adventure, the New 
shipp, the Diamond and the Martin, These ships were constantly voyaging to Pegu, Junk-Ceylon, 
Achin, Queda and Persia with cargoes of “ Callicoes, Redd Cotton Yarn” &c., and returning laden 
with “‘Gance, Mortevan Jarrs, Beese Wax, Ellephants Teeth, Dammer” &c, The profit must have 
been great, and it is surprismg that the Company allowed such wholesale private trading to go on so 
long unchecked. The Nonsuch and the Adventure were both taken by the Dutch when richly laden 
In July 1670 two of “Mr. Jearsey’s ships” were ‘bound to Janselone and Queda” and it is 
probable that 1t was m one of these that “T, B,”[Thomas Bowrey] made his first visit to 
Junk-Ceylon. 


In spite of the charges against Jearsey contained in the “Informations,” the Directors do not 
appear to have lost confidence in him until 1669. Sir Edward Winter complained that the Chief at 
Masulipatam had won over the Supervisor, Nathaniel Buckridge, to ignore his illegal proceedings 
and to wink at his private trade, He declared that Jearsey ‘‘ Saythe he will practice it, for he knows 
its but paying the forfeiture of his Bond att last, and sayes in the Interim he will get wherewithall 
to make Satisfaction.” Wanter further accused Jearsey of insulting the Moors, being ‘‘ soe abusive 
with the Shabander, in calling him base names in the Moores Linegua and sending his Hallancore 
to throw dirt into their Mosquittaes, which you know 1s a great abuse.” Jearsey’s wife, too, was equally 
unpopular and, apparently, equally hot-tempered, She was a Dutchwoman and had married Jeargey 
about 1658. She was said to take three per cent, from the Merchants on all goods bought and 
sold for the Company’s account and also bribes for permitting the shipping of goods, “soe that she 
is the English Fiscall, and getts well by it. . . and she acquaints the Dutch (being one her 
selfe) of all businesses of ours.” The intense bitterness which characterises Winter’s attacks on 
Jearsey may be accounted for by the fact that Jearsey had espoused the cause of the imprisoned 
Foxcroft, and had opposed Winter in his usurpation of the office of Agent. A further reason 
seems to be that Jearsey would not associate Winter with him in his private trade. 


In Oct, 1665, Jearsey wrote to the Court giving ‘a plenary accompt’?’ of Sir Edward Winter’s 
actions. In 1667 the Directors thanked Jearsey for what he “had acted and intended to act for 
the reducing of our affaires into its former government”’ at Fort St, George. They impowered him, 
in case of Foxcroft’s death, to unite with Walter Clavell in re-settlng the government of the 
Fort, and appointed him acting Ohief durmg the troubles, Jearsey was not present at the release 
of Foxcroft and the delivery of the Fort. He was detained by illness at Masulpatam. His absence 
was regretted because his ‘long and great experience and wisdome would have been highley advan- 
tageous to us in the Oompanys present affaires,” In Nov, 1668 Foxcroft formally thanked Jearsey 
for his support and interposition with the Court on his behalf. It was during Jearsey’s chiefship at 
Masulipatam that ,he obtained a farman from the King of Golconda exempting the English from 
imposts at Masulipatam, 


By 1669 Jearsey’s star had set, and he fell into disfavour with the Directors at home. In Dec, of 
that year they wrote to Fort St. George, ‘And for as much as wee are informed that Mr Wilham 
Jearsey hath contemned our Orders, and permitted grosse prophaness, and scandallous vices 
to be practized in our Factorie at Mesulapatam, to the dishonor of God and discredit of the 
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Protestant religion, and bath carried on a private trade not m India only, but promoted the same 
out and home, Overrating our goods, and making use of our Stock for his owne private advantage 
and finding that he hath made verie short returnes of what is come to his hands, and hath neglected 
to send us his accompts, or any advices of his proceedmgs, Wee have and doe hereby discharge him 
fiom his Chiefship . . . and from being of the Councell or having any direction or management 
of our affaires,” If Jearsey gave the Company “satisfaction”? he was to be permitted to remain 
a year or two in India, but if not, his goods were to be seized and sold, and he was to be sent home by 
the next shipping. 


Meanwhile, there was much bickering going on at Masuhpatam. In August 1669, Jearsey was 
at variance with Mr Hooke the Chaplain. The quarrel seems to have arisen from Mrs Jearsey’s 
dislike of the clergyman. The following is the account of the affair as given by Richard Smithson 
to the Council at Fort St. George in a letter dated Masulipatam, 23rd August 1669: — «Not. 
withstanding the faire Correspondence procured betweene Mr. Jearsey and Mr Hooke Mrs. Jearsey 
could Neve: bee Reconciled to him and though she Till now hid her Rancour withm her breast, It 
Appeaies It was not Hxtinguished, Neither Indeede was it wholy Ind, for Shee Told mee Long Since 
that It was the most foolish Act that Ever Mr. Jearsey did to Admitt Mr Hooke againe for (Said 
shee) thay have allready done Mr Jearsey all the hurt thay can by wrighteing to the Company, and 
that was very ill done of them that Perswaded him to 1t, However as to mee and my wife (After 
A Little Strangeness att first was over) her Deportment was such a8 may Rather be Called Freindship 
than Oiyility. 


Upon the 20 Instant some Talebearer told Mrs Jearsey that Mr Hooke should say, that tt 
shee would goe to the Devell her selfe, yett shee should not endeavour to Carry others along 
with her which was the occasion of that Discontent att Table mentioned in my laste to the 
Governour. Myr Hooke upon the 21 after Supper, Desiring to Know his Accuser and Declaring 
that hee Suspected Walcotts wife which hee had reason to doe,in Regard shee presumed to 
foment and to Concerne her selfe in the Aggravating Mrs Jearsey’s passion . . . Walcotts wife 
immediately fell to Revile and Reproach him. . . in which shee was immediately seaconded 
by her Husband. . . they continued one perpetual Clamour for two Hour together . 

Mr. Jearsey . . . Sate as unconcerned and would take no notice ofit . . . . ; 


I have alsoe further to acquaint you that uppon the Admission of Mr Hooke, It was agreed 
that before Sermon, those parts of Scripture and the Prayers prescribed by Authority should bee 
Read, (and the Truth 1s uppon other tearmes I would have had no hand in it) and to prevent 
disorder in, or Contempt of the publick Service of God, which had become occasioned by the Mimicall 
and stagelike Carriage of Mr Walcott, who for Some time before our Arrival! had officiated, 
I undertook 16 my selfe, and performed 1t tll yesterday, and then in the forenoon alsce at which time 
when I had proceeded soe farr as to the beginning of the Littany, Mr Jearsey Speaking Aloud Said 
Sing A Psalme which I Readily obayed, ait the singmge the Psalm Mr Hooke (as usually) came 
in, and when it was don, I gave him the Chaire (as formerly) setting downe uppon one side the 
Roome. Mr Jearsey Said (Aloude) will you not Read the prayers out to which (Mr Hooke 
being about to Beginn his prayer) I made no Reply; Mr. Jearsey Riseing up Said, what should wee 
stop to hear this prating for, and went his way; but noe Person followed him but his Nephew, and 
Mr Hooke proceeded, After Sermon I went to Mr. Jearseys, hee said what is the reason you did 
not read the prayers out? If I thought you would not have done It I would have done it my selfe, 
I answered Sir you Interrupted mee, and to have proceeded after the singing the Psalme, being contrary 
to Custome could have been Interpreted no other, then an Hspousing the Quarrell . . . which 
I will never doe while I Breath, Mr Jearsey said as I am Cheife of this place I can not, nor will not 
auffer this fellow to preach any longer, the Company have noe Authority but what-they derive from the 
King, and hee will not obay his Lawes, and By God, I will turne him away ; I shall suffer more 
dammage by keeping this fellow here this two months att your perswasion then by all the pretences 
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the Company have against mee; but (said hee) I will wnght to the Fort that Mr Smithson dig 
over perswade mee to Keepe him thus long, and I will protest against them for sending him, and for 
keepmg that other Fanatick Curr att the Fort. These passages weie spoken in the presence of 
Capt. Paretree, Mr. Geo. White, James Walcott, and Severall others. 


In the Afternoone the bell being rung and the People Assembled at the usuall time and place 
(of prayer) Mr Jeaisey sent for us to come to prayers to the house where hee liveth where hee 
appointed Walcott to read Prayers and A Sermon, and hee abused the Ser:ptures soe farr as to sing 
Psalm 35 v.1 to 7. I have Barely Related the Matter of fact without Reflecting or Censure, Refer- 
ring that to the Consideration of your Worship and Councell, Having this to Add, that Mr Hookes 
Demeanor and Carriage here hath beene soe farr from giving anny Just offence, that as to his person, 
hee had gained very much uppon the Affections of most of the English there,”” 


Foxcroft was evidently afraid to mterfere with his fiery subordinate. In reply to Mr Smithson’s 
letter, he wrote on the 8th September 1669, that “he [Agent Foxcroft] findes on all hands 
such unsavory Unchustian, and provoking Epithetes given, that he knowes not whom to blame 
most.” He therefore contented himself with sending a little homily on forgiveness and brotherly 
love. In conclusion he added, “Though Mr Jearsey swore in passion that he would not suffer 
Mr Hooke to preach which hee may recall when the heat is over yet wee find not that he hath 
forbidden him, however Mr Hooke is in the place where he was called, and there lett him abide for 
wee doe not consent he should remove hither, or to any other place, unlesse further order shall come 
from the Company,” 


As soon as the letter containing Jearsey’s dismissal reached Fort St. George, the new chief, 
Mr Mohun set out for Masuhpatam where he arrived on the 4th July, 1670. He wrote to the 
Court, ‘‘Wee were noe Sooner come [to the factory at Masulipatam ] but hee [ Mr Jearsey ] did 
voluntarily resigne his power and authority unto us, without shewing him any orders for soe doing, 
hee as wee suppose well knoweing it before, hee then offering us the Keys of the Gaodownes, which 
wee refused to accept bemg late. The next day wee demanded of him all Bookes, Papers and 
Remaines that concerned our Honble. Masters affaires, the which hee promised to doe and soe went into 
the Godownes where wee found them not onely cleared of all manner of goods whatsoever, but cleane 
swept and fitt to receive Goods im, from thence wee tooke a view of all the Outhouses, which were 
all destitute of any Moveables, and wee likewise went into the writemg officem the which was an 
Invoice Booke with some loose papers, but of no valew, if they had, wee suppose they had gone with 
the rest, for as yet wee have seen noe accounts or Bookes of accounts of any manner whatsoever 
though wee have pressed very much for them, whoe hath onely given us in answer that hee will 
Speedily doe it, which as yet is come to nothing, being sensible of his delayes, and haveing onely 
received Verball answers wee sent him our Letter and received his which signifyes but httle , , 
hee makes great Protestations that hee will punctually comply with us, and that rather then 
hee would owe you anything, would stripp himself to his Shirt, of which wee suppose there is no 
occasion, and truely wee are apt to thinck noe less of his Complyance then what hee promiseth, for he 
knowes otherwise rune will attend him, for wee can have him in Custody when wee please, and for any 
of his shipping that shall arrive here, make noe question of seizing them, hee tells us that hee intends 
home with the Agent, and that hee will dispose of his shipping as fast as they shall arrive, the which 
hee may well doe, for the voyages they are now out upon, without Losse of Passage, will not require 
the longest above five or six monthes . . . Mr. Jearsey hath done you a good Service 
in building your howse which is both handsome and well contrived for its bigness, as alsoe all 
the Outhouses and Godowns, that as yett I have Seene nothing m the Towne like itt, but desti- 
tute of all manner of Furniture not affording a bench only bare walls.” On the 16th July Mohun 
wrote to Fort St. George, ‘Hee (Mr Jearsey) hath promised us wee shall receive his Accounts 
in a month, in our last unto you wee did Mr Jearsey some injury which was not soe mtended for 
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whereas wee did declare hee had left the Company nothing, wee now finde the contrary, for hee hath 
left a horse which was the Gift of Juber Beague® some tyme since in hen of the Present hee made 
him.” On the 5th August, there is the following remark, “Mr Jearseys month is not yet expired 
though well nigh, and Mr Chamberlaine is still with him to help perfect those Books soe long in 
arrears to the which wee wish a happy Conclusion, wee have hitherto given him all Civil respect, 
and hee in requitall hath plaid us a sneaking dirty trick, in that hee dispatched his Pattamar for the 
Fort the 10th July without giveing us the least notice, which will give us cause for the future to 
suspect him.” On the 6th August, the departure of the Consent under the charge of ** George 
White, Merchant”? is noted, 


Jearsey did not keep his promise and produce his accounts, According to Smithson, who was 
ordered to examine the Masulipatam books in Dec, 1669, Jearsey “ plainly confessed that there were 
none, and that there had bin none kept since the departure of Mr Buckeridge’’ but there were 
“memorialls and Dyaries in Loose papers which were sufficient whereby to make upp the bookes.” 
On the 26th Sept, Mohun wrote to Fort St, George, “Mr Jearsey to this day hath given us noe 
farther satisfaction then what wee have formely advised you which was onely in words, insoemuch 
that wee are now apt to thinck his performance will bee at latter lames, hee is now extreemly ill of 
the Goute, and doe expect shall continue soe for some tyme, it being accustomary to him when that 
distemper seizes him,” In Nov. Jearsey was warned that his estate would be seized to meet the 
Company’s claims. In reply he wrote a violent letter to the Masulipatam Council, Although 
Mohnn declared that this letter ‘‘rather deserves our contempt or Scorne than a civill responce” he 
commented on it at length and justified his action because “you have soe long delayed to give satis- 
faction to that trust imposed in you. . . if you suffer in your reputation or else, blame 
yourselfe and not us that you have not better complyed havemng had tyme enough, as six yeares and 
more before our arrivall and five months since which added togeather will undoubtedly cause any 
rationall man to conclude that it was sufficient to perfect any accounts . . . ” 


On the 15th Dec, 1670, Mohun wrote to the Fort that, as Jearsey still continued obdurate, 
and as the Oouncil at Masulipatam had ‘reason to think that he intended to convert his estate into 
diamonds and thus evade the claims upon him, they had seized a hundred bags of sugar belonging 
to him, and also his ship Martin with her cargo, Mohun stated that Jearsey had been informed of 
the seizure and had been requested to send someone to see his goods weighed, but had imsolently 
refused. By the 28th Dec, some of Jearsey’s accounts had been 1ecerved — “ Mr Jearsey’s Books 
which wee now send you, desire if possible the copies of them may bee taken to goe home with these 
shipps. . . wee still proceed to secure what of Mr, Jearsey’s wee cau lite on. . .” In 
pursuance of this policy, on the 29th Dec. orders were given to stop Jearsey’s Ship Diamond at 
Narsapur, On the 20th Jan. 1671, Mohun informed the Agent at Fort St. George that Jearsey’s 
ship Ruby was at Pulicat where it could be seized. Mohun adds, * He [Jearsey] has been jughng 
with Some Eminent Moores here to make over to them Ins Shipping and goods abroad . 
Whereby you will see his good meaneing whether it be not high time to put in Execution the 
Honble, Company's orders relating to him and his Hstate, for whilst he Continues here he doth 
nothing but study Mischeife both to theires and the nations Interest, and Seduce the Companys 
Servants, some whereof by theire Continuall resort thither one would thmke muistooke the Factory, 
nor is it possible to make any Discovery of what fraud or Debts, prices, Expences wee are as you 
know come to search into whilst he resides here, daunting and fooling the timerous People with the 
fond Chimeras of his fertile braine . . . resolved in Councell to require the said Mr Wm. Jearsey 
ta prepare to depart hence for the Fort in six dayes together with his kinsman Mr John Jearsey, 
whome he was pleased to withold from embaikeing on the Zant for the Fort and soe for England in 
contempt of the orders and authority of the honble, Company.” From this extract it is easy to see 
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that Mohun was jealous of Jearsey’s influence in Masulipatam and was irritated that he could not 
humble his pride. Hence he resorted to every petty persecution in his power. 


Jearsey declined to leave Masulipatam until he had orders from the Fort for his departure. In 
Feb. 1671 he received the followmg protest from Mohun and his subordinates, ‘* Whereas you have 
taken hittle or no notice of our Protest sent you bearing date the 22nd of January and Ditto of the 
24th following . . . but have since caused many and great Agrevations by Contemning the 
Honble. Companys authority and despising us their Servants, having for three Dayes together beaten 
our Peons publickly in the Streets, and the last Time being the 9th Presant aboute six in the 
morneing three of your Peons beat one of ours, with many Blowes home to the Factory Doore, with 
theire Swords drawne and a Gunn presented, all of them in a vanting maner, to the great dishonour 
of the Honble. Company and future prejudice of theire Traffick and Commerce, and for your 
Irreguler Apphcations to the Governour and Cherfe officers of this Place to have the accounts 
Depending betwixt us and you relateing to our maisters business examined before them Publickly in 
the Banksall and for the bribeing of said Governour &ca for the receiving aid from him for your 
protections . , . wee do therefore for these Considerations . . . Protest against you Mr William 
Jearsey for all these your irreguler unjust Proceedings past . . . least you should presume to rob 
theire Factory as you did our washermen of 800 Ps Longe Cloth on the 4th Instant. . . by 
your forceable taking them from him with a great many Armed Peons whilst wee were some miles 
from this Place, . 


Though the factors at Masulipatam seem to have rejoiced in the downfall of their former chief, 
in Fort St. George sympathy was entirely on Jearsey’s side, Writing to the Court in 1670 the 
Council expressed their regret that Mr Jearsey “‘ who in the time of the Usurpation had soe highly 
deserved of you” had incurred its displeasure. They admitted that he had merited his dismissal 
by refusing to produce his accounts, but hoped that he would “redeem his Reputation.” The 
attitude of Governor Foxcroft towards Jearsey was evidently fluenced by fear of getting into ull 
odour with the Court, Foxcroft would fain have shielded Jearsey, and wrote to Mohun reproving 
him for the seizure of the ex-Chief’s sloops and goods. But, at the same time, the Governor would not 
undertake the responsibility of milder measures, but reminded the Council at Masulipatam that the 
affair was “wholy comitted ” to them on the spot ‘* by Spetiall dyrection.” He however managed 
to shelve the question of sending Jearsey to England till too late in the season, and advised the 
debtor to remain at Masulipatam in order to keep an eye on his incoming ships. After the hostile 
demonstration of the peons of both parties at Masulipatam, Foxcroft ordered Mohun to let Jearsey 
come to the Fort by land or sea with his own guard for security, and “his necessarys,” Writing 
to the Court about Jearsey in 1671, the Council at Fort St. George remark “that it had been 
better for the Company's Interests” had he been allowed to “have taken such Freights for his shipps 
as had bin in rediness.” They add, “‘We cannot suppose you intend his ruine and utter disgrace in 
this Country, but only a just way to secure your owne debts and wee have observed that you have bin 
tender of the reputation of others of your Servants that have Served you in such chiefe imployments 
and against whom you had demands, by ordering all faire and Civill respects to be shewed unto them,” 
Foxcroft also said that he disapproved of the seizure of Jearsey’s ““Gance” and would give no order 
as to the selling of it, 


There seems no doubt that Jearsey’s conduct was most reprehensible, that he had. suppressed all 
accounts, and had lined his own pockets at the Company’s expense. But though he had made enemies 
by his high-handed actions and his passionate temper, his fends were many and staunch, and these 
stood by him in his downfall, Possibly they also had some interest in his private ventures, In 
spite of all Mohun could do, Jearsey left Masulipatam with as much state as if he had still been 
a person of consideration in the Company’s service — “Mr Jearsey . . . began his Journey towards 
you on Satterday last the 25th [March] and according to your orders, marched off without any 
disquet from us, with his Collours flying, Drum, Trumpetts, Pipes and hornes sounding, with 
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a reyement of his gaurd, which order of your[s]under Correction wee judge might well have been spared, 
since dishonourable to our Maisters, by confirmeing to this people all his irreguler proceedings as 
warrantable from his goeing herein in sucha manner,” The Council at the Fort rephed that they 
had only intended Jearsey to be accompanied by the number of peons employed by him before the 
hostile proceedings at Masulipatam, but, as a matter of fact, they seem to have been only too glad to 
uphold Jearsey’s prestige at Mohun’s expense, a course of action bitterly resented by Mobun, This 
is the probable explanation of his relentless seizure of Jearsey’s goods, a large portion of which he 
appropriated to his own use. Jearsey arrived in Fort St. George on the 9th April, On the 23rd, 
Mohun wrote to the Fort, “Wee are satisfied that hitherto you have not approved of those seizures 
wee have made of Mr Wm. Jearseys Goods and therefore did forbeare of late to give you an account 
of them, but since in your last wee finde it your desire wee readily Comply therewith hopeing it will 
be no hindrance unto your mirth, which wee desire to incourage, since a merry heart doth good like 
a Medicine, but a broken Spiritt dryeth the Bones.’ The sloops Martin and Advice were sold at 
Masulipatam for a very low price, 600 pagodas for the former and 140 for the latter. 


In a General Letter to the Court dated August, 1671, Mohun and the Council gave their 
version of all they had suffered at Jearsey’s hands. They stated that he left Masulipatam for 
Madrass on the 25th March and that they trusted they were rid of him; they had seized what goods 
of his they could lay hands on, and m consequence Jearsey’s bearing had been “ altogether hostile.” 
He had kept armed peons, converted his house into a garrison, and had seldom less than “8 or 10 
loaded pistols and blunderbusses on his table.” Mohun and his colleagues declared that only 
respect for the Company’s orders had kept them from retaliation, but the tone of their letter® betrays 
the fact that Jearsey had held his own and had thoroughly intimidated his opponents, In conse- 
quence, they took refuge in wordy recrimmations, In a letter to the Fort of the 31st Aug. Mohun 
writes, ‘“Mr Wm, Jearsey we desire If he taketh not his passage for England that you would 
Continue him with you since we know that his comeing hether will be no lesse then formerly 
prejuditiall to our Masters affayres which we intreate you will consider and not permit his returne.” 
But, in spite of his bluster, Mohun evidently had reason to regret his severity towards Jearsey, 
and, in 1671, he tned to shift the responsibility from his own shoulders by referring the whole affair 
to the Court, 


Meanwhile, the old man, with his wife and nephew, John Jearsey, had arrived in Fort 
St. George, He occupied the house known as “‘Agent Greenhill’s,” one of the considerable 
buildings of the town. The Court continued to urge upon their factors at “The Coast” that Jearsey 
should. be compelled to satisfy all claims against hm. The Directors’ determination was strengthened 
by Mr Thomas Winter, who had mterceded. on bebalf of his brother, Sir Edward, and had said all 
the ull he could of the late Chief of Masuhpatam, The Court ordered the Council at Fort St, George 
to see that Jearsey made restitution for the cloth he had seized from Sir Edward, who had further 
complained that Jearsey had “ truckt”’ his “‘ Elephants for Tymber” and had built with it “a great 
ship for his own accompt” and that he “would both cheate mee and them [the Co.] to.” In Nov. 
1670 the Directors wrote, “‘ Wee are informed by Mr Owen that came from thence [Masulipatam], 
that there was noe Accompts at all kept by Mr Jearsey which is the lesse wonder, that wee were soe 
rouch abused by him,” They continued to urge on the Agent and Council at Fort St, George to 
induce Jearsey to “ make sattisfaction,” and also wrote particularly to the same effect to Masulpatam. 
However, n 1671, after the receipt of the intercessory letter from Fort St. George, they seemed 
inchned to be more lenient. They replied, “ Wee observe what you have written concerning Mr Jearsy 
from whome wee should bee glad to heare that he hath complyed with Mr Mohune and given us 
instant satisfaction of which we must expect the event, it being not our Desires to ruine any man, 
but to recover our Dues from them.” Two years later matters were in the same condition, and the 
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Directors, in the hope of expediting matters, ordered that Jearsey’s business should be settled as soon 
as possible without further reference to them, 





All this time, the disgraced chief was living at Fort St, George in comfort, being treated with 
the respect due to a merchant of considerable standmg, In 1672 he proceeded to add to his house, 
“Mr Wm, Jearsey going about to build adjoyning to the house he dwells in, called Agent 
Greenhull’s house, and to carry it up much higher then the old one now is, without leave e:ther asked or 
given for although he shewed some of us the Plat [? plan] of his design he never gave the least notice 
of the rise intended, and observing :t hath been the constant policy of this place not to suffer any 
house within the Town walls to be raised higher then a ground floor, except the proper dwelling 
houses of the Agents Chambers, Greenhill and Winter built during their own Agencys untill 
Agent Foxcroft his time, who being ordied home was not so much concerned for the future, and 
the Lieutenant Sutton and Gunner Hugh Dixon and Serjeant Richardson bemg Oonsulted 
with and declaring 1t to be unsafe for the Fort, and that, the old part 1t selfe was too high, It is 
Resolved that, to shew Mr Wm, Jearsey that we act not with any malice to him, whatsoever his 
mind and Carriage be to us, that hee shall bee suffered to build up the new Part as high as the old; 
and noe higher, . . but with this Caution that on any occasion of danger of Enemyes it must 
and may be taken down, for the better defence of the Fort, and im case he shall offer to raise i 
higher notwithstanding this order and his promise sent by his servant Pattana, to forbid and cause 
him to forbear.” 


The new Governor, Sir William Langhorne, was less friendly to Jearsey than Foxcroft had 
been, Ina letter to the Court of the 1st Jan. 1678, he speaks of J earsey’s ‘‘ troubles with the French,” 
and says he is “a person so full of bitterness, and his house the Center where all the ill humours 
meet and Caballe, old and new.” The French had seized Jearsey’s ship Ruby at St. Thomé, but 
Langhorne remarked there was “neither License, Passport, nor dispatches aboard her to prove her 
English, the Marriners most part Moors and Gentues.” Langhorne declared that he had done his 
best to help Jearsey in the matter, but got only “clamours” instead of thanks, and that he had vainly 
“begged bina and his wife both to refrain ther tongues,” He also accused J earsey of undue 
intimacy with the Dutch (his brother.m law was chief of the Dutch factory at Sadraspatam), and 
taunted him with having taken six years to finish his Masulipatam books. About this time J earsey 
also lost the York Ormuze, which ran ashore at Balasor. 


In 1674, five years after his dismissal, Jearsey had still taken no steps to produce his accounts, 
and the Directors at home became querulous and blamed ther servants at Fort St. George for the 
delay. All the notice that Jearsey took of these complaints was to counterclaim for his goods seized 
by Mohun, One of Jearsey’s securities, Mr Hugh Squire, appears to have used his influence in 
England on Jearsey’s behalf, with the result that, on certam conditions, the offending merchant 
received permission to remain one year longer m India. Sixteen years later he was still at Fort 
St. George! One of the conditions of Jeaisey’s remaining in India was that he should send home 
2000 pagodas in Callicoes &c or to embark for England” In answer he sent in “a hst of 
pretences” purporting to have a far greater sum in the Conpany’s hands, At the same time the 
Masulipatam books from July 1670—1674 were said to be ‘wanting.’ The next year, 1675, the 
Directors again protested about the delay in settling Jearsey’s accounts, and remarked that he had 
outstayed the “time he first desired,” 


Tt was in 1675 also that a protest was entered at Fort St, George about the possession by 
Jeaisey of a private gate to the mver: — “The Jetty built by Mr William Jearsey into the River, 
without nay against the Governours order, being a blind to the two points upon the said River, 
hindering the Gunns from clearing alongst the town side to the river, is concluded to be unsafe and 
not to be Suffered. The Doore which he still keeps to the River contrary to the Agents order, and 
many friendly advertisements from him to shut it up and offers of all p 


ossible accommodation for it 
either the next postern or the water gate both so near hig house, 


and whereof very evill use appears 
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to have been made in the late troubles, likewise resolved to be of dangerous consequence, and not to 
be Suffered, it neither being safe nor rationall, that any private person should be in possession of 
@ gate, which renders all our watching and warding insignificant Besides the opportunity ot private 
trade which our Honourable Employers are soe stricktly bent against,” 


At Masulipatam the factors were still attempting to clear up Jearsey’s accounts, but in Sept. 
1675 they gave it up as hopeless ‘one paire of his last three paire of Books” being missing. 
Meanwhile, the subject of all this correspondence was continumg his trading ventures, and was 
apparently unmoved by the various representations against him, 


By December 1676 the Directors had had enough of delays and excuses. They wrote that they 
had found the Masulipatam books (possibly the ‘‘ memortalls, dyaries and loose papers” mentioned 
by Smithson) that ‘by them Mr Jerzey appears to be a very great Debtor,” and that he had 
‘‘outstayed the time he first desired,” They added, “‘ Wee wonder at the Shght answer you give us 
as to Mr Jarzey refer1mg us to Metchlepatam from whome you hnow wee have had no satisfactory 
Accompt of any proceedings.” They concluded by giving positive orders for a speedy and thorough 
examination of the business, “that if any thing be due to him, wee may doe him right.” 


Tt was in 1676 that Jearsey’s nephew ‘“‘ John Jearsey who serves him and has paid his fine 
to the Honble, Company” was robbed of his intended wife by Samuel White, a notorious charac- 
ter of the time. White had come out with ‘‘ Mistress Povey’? in the Loyal Subject, commanded 
by Capt. Goodlad. He carned off the lady and married her while the ship lay in Masuhpatam 
Road. In December 1676 the jilted lover returned to Fort St. George on a “new ship” of about 
100 tons, built for his uncle at Madapollam. In the same year Thomas Bowrey was employed on 
one of Jearsey’s ships at Junk-Oeylon and speaks of him as “an Emiment English Merchant att Fort 
St. Georges!’’ Bowrey also relates how Jearsey’s two servants escaped the general massacre in 
Junk-Ceylon in the following year. 


In March 1677 Jearsey was at variance with the factors at Fort St. George with regard to the 
Recovery of which he was part owner, The ship was likely to be seized by the “ Mores Creditors of 
the late Mr Robert Fleetwood, and finding Mr Wilham Jearsey changing and flying back from 
his consent to joyn in the saving of Mr Fleetwood’s half of said ship for the Honble. Company” 
it was resolved to take possession of the Recovery mm the Company’s name. 


The Directors at last began to realize that 1+ was a hopeless task to attempt to bring 
Jearsey to account, and their protests grew weaker as time went on. In January 1677 they once 
more desired that Jearsey’s affairs might be settled as “wee doe not lke to have thmgs so long 
depending between us and others.” They no longer insisted on the return of the offending servant, 
and in Dec. of the same year merely desired that his Account might be stated at Fot St, George 
and sent to Hngland for the Court’s decision, ‘‘In the mean time if he demean himself peaceably 
and no way obstruct our affaires he may remaine in the Countiy tll our further Orders,” 


In Dec. 1678, there is the laconic note at Fot St George, “ Touching Mr Jearsey’s accounts 
no Papers to be found,” This year is noteworthy for the occurrence of the first trial by jury in 
the Court of Judicature at Fort St George. On the 25th March, John Tivill sued William 
Jearsey fora debt of 10,000 pagodas and was awarded 1174 pagodas damages. On the 2nd of 
April Jearsey counterclaimed for a debt from Tivill, and obtained 607 pagodas damages. On the 
8th May he sued Mrs. Proby, widow of Charles Proby, for a debt of 10,000 pagodas and obtained 
300 pagodas damages. The widow, in her turn, counterclaimed for a debt of 300 pagodas and 
was awarded 100 pagodas damages, so that Jearsey’s htigation in 1678 cost him about 360 pagodas. 


In 1676, and again in 1678, 1680, and 1681, the entry, ‘‘ William Jearsey marryed to a 
Dutch woman,” occurs in a “List of freemen livmg at Fort St. George, Madraspatnam.” He was 
stilla man of substance and the owner of many ships, among them the Supply and the Recovery 
for the latter of which he got a pass in Oct. 1678. Ina list of contributors to the fund “For the 
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building of a chuich in the Towne of Madraspatam September 26, 1677,” Jearsey’s name appears 
fifth in order. His donation was 60 Pagodas and “a Saints Beil.” 10 


On the 31st Dec. 1679, the Directors again feebly protested at the delay in adjusting Jearsey’s 
accounts, They refused to take as a reason the want of papers and books and considered this plea 
a “slight excuse,” They desired that the “differences’’ might be brought ‘unto a just, fair, and 
amicable end” and therefore sent copies of the charges against Jearsey with ns answers, and. copies 
of all books in their hands. They authorized the Agent and Council at Fort St. George to “settle 
the differences and finally conclude them.” In answer to this protest we find the following abstract 
of a letter to the Court in Dec 1680. ‘Of Mr Jearsies accounts they excuse themselves for not 
having the papers, (having written for them) Complayning they have noe place without to keep books, 
papers, &c, in all that Agency. Mr Jearsey willing to put an end to the business if they had power 
to pay what is due to him.” Jearsey, therefore, far from being a disgraced, broken-down merchant, 
was still able to dictate his own terms In Jan, 1681 we read, “‘ Mr Jearsey’s great Warehouse in 
bis house was hired to pay 1 fanam per Bale for every Bale put into it” Jearsey’s position at Fort 
St, George at this time, eleven years after his dismissal, can be pietty accurately gauged from the 
following extracts .— On the 28th April 1681, “The Agent and Oouncell understanding that 
Mr. Wilham Jearsey with Hodge Abdull Coddar [Haji Abdul-Kadir] 2 Moor Marchant were 
‘endeavouring to provide goods at St. Thoma and ship them off from thence to Manila upon a ship 
now in this Road belongmg to the said Moor, thought good to send for the said Mr Jearsey and 
to forewarne him from doemg any such thing, seeing he was not denyed any priviledge of trade 
here, he ought to run the same fate the rest of the Nation did, and not to act soe prejuditiall to the 
Nations Interest as to carry the trade to another Port to the rume of this upon such an occasion.” 
The sequel of this matter 1s seen in the Jaconic entry of March 1, 1682. — “A ship belonging to 
‘Mr Jearsey arrived m. this read from Monula,” 


Tn another matter regardmg this ship we find the Company’s servants actively assisting 
Mr Jearsey, where one could hardly have expected them to do so, considering the terms in which their 
masters at home were in the habit of alluding to him. The whole story throws an interesting 
sidelight on the life of those days: — ‘* Thorsday, 18 August, 1681. Whereas Mr Wm. Jearsey 
having lost his ships radder and it being found afterwards to be stollen and the persons that Sold 1t 
detected, he brought up a list of the persons names that took 1t away, and the Agent and Councell 
taking it into Consideration, Sent for the persons that Imploy’d them Vizt Mr Wm Richardson 
Mr Samuel Waidson the first a Lieutenant, the other an Ensign and it being found a Orme of 
a very Evil Consequence to the Government in soe Combimmg together as not to discover the thing: 
though it proved to be done by the Souldiers of ye Garrison, soe that we are of the opinion that if 
they Combine together for money given them to keep secret who it was that set them a work they 
may likewise be tempted for money to betray us and besides the threatening note sent to Mr Jearsey 
wee did not well like of and therefore, ’twas concluded ye officers Vizt Mr W. Richardson, and 
Mr Samuel Waidson doe deliver up their Commissions and be dismist the Honble. Comps. Ser- 
vice, as. likewise those persons that were A[1lie]s in carrying away the Rudder be turnd out of 
Servic[e for o ]beying their officers in soe unjust a Command, Contrary to ye Orders of ye Garrison 
and in n[ot] applying themselves to ye Governour when they were Commanded by their Officers in 
such an unlawfull thmg. The Note that was sent Mr Jearsey is as follo{ ws] Vizt 


Mr Jearsey 
Bemg under confinement the frui[t] of your Envy, Wee desire to let you know a bottle or two 


of Brandy to your prisoners will be an acceptable offering and it may be profitable to you, doe not 
forget us but Send 1 quickly: for wee will not forget you but remain 


St Yours to” 


EC CL CR NS A TP PTE Ee enncanashsnivnearer? 


ne _! 10 Master Papers. 
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In Nov. 1681, the Directors once more attempted to assert their authority, and wrote to the 
Council at Fort St, George ordering them “all excuses sett apart, to send home by this years Ship- 
ping - . . Mr William Jerzey, except he do forthwith cleer his Account with us.” When thi 
letter reached India, Jearsey was absent from Fort St. George, apparently without leave, and though 
at a Consultation m December, 16 was decided to send for him ‘to make his defence against sin 
charges preferred against him,” he does not seem to have troubled to return in any hurry. 


In March 1682 the Directors wrote, “We are told Mr Jerzey 1s gone to settle at 

being between the Fort and Porto Nova, that he may there be aiding to the Interlopers, if you find 
16 so send for him presently to the Foit by your Peons o: otherwise and keep him there.” 
Apparently the suspicions of the Directors were unfounded. At any rate, Jearsey was living at Fout 
St. George in 1688, and the old man was at last broken both in health and fortune, as the followmg 
abstract of a letter from Fort St. George to the Court in Jan. 1683 will show — “ Concerning 
Mr Jersey’s account and the difficulty of 1t, they think Interest must be remitted on both sides, and 
intend a tuller account by the following Ships, if much be found due, but little isto be had, he is 
a most deplorable object, they think him neither able to come home, nor pay his debt, but they shall 
use their endeavours ” 


Tn reply the Directors wrote, in July 1683, “‘Wee allow your Reasons for not sending home 
Mr Jeisey, but whether he be able or not wee cannot Suffer him to stay there, if his account be not 
cleared, Therefore whether he be able to pay or not make presently a finall and clear account with 
him, gett what you can m part, and take his obligation for the rest, upon which give him a full 
dischaige from Us, and take the hke from him, if afte: wards he proves insolvent Wee shall be content 
to loose the Remamder but whatever you do, make an End of it that Wee may not bee troubled to 
fill our Letters and keep our Books open upon such old confus’d occasions” Again, in Sept. 1688, 
the Directors wrote, “ Mr Jersy is certainly very much in our debt but the Proofs are so mislayed 
that tis hard to make ont a full Charge against him but in regard he 1s sosickly as not fitt to voyage 
for England you may make a final end with bim without paying anything out of our Cash.” 


In Feb. 1685 the Council refer to * Mr Jerzie’s account which they can bring to no conclusion, 
they think a better end might be made with him there than in England.” In despair the Court 
replied, in Jan. 1686, -‘Make an end with Mr Jearsey and send copies of proceedings.” But though 
teeble and broken, the old fightmg instinct was still strong m Jearsey. Early in 1685 he applied to 
the Council for a tmal and requested that it should take place at Fort St. George, evidently fearing 
that his opponents at Masulipatam would now be too strong for him. His request was acceded to, 
and on the 80th Sept. 1686 Mr Jearsey ‘‘ was discoursed about his Accompts” and on the 4th Oct. 
he ‘‘delivered an answer to every Article in the Cos. charges against him.” He owned that ‘he 
was concerned in Severall Ships, that traded from Port to Port in India, in the time of Sir George 
Oxenden, n whose time and Since to this day, 1tt has not been a crime for the Companys Servants 
to trade in Shipping of their own.” He utterly demied any misuse of the Company’s money or any 
unnecessary charges. 


After much debate, the Council agreed to offer Jearsey 8000 Pagodas to clear his Account 
since he declared he had no books of his private trade, “and there appearing no proof thereof nor 
indeed of any part of his charge (neither can itt be expected that hereafter any farther proof shonld 
be made against him rtt being so long agoe, and most if not all the persons dead, that were privy to 
the transactions of those times).” Jearsey demurred to the offer of the 8000 pagodas and claimed. 
the whole account with Interest, but eventually was induced to accept the Couneil’s offer and signed 
a formal release on the 4th Oct, 1686, obtaining in return a corresponding release, cancelling all 
claims for money due from him to the Company. Thus, after defying the Court for sixteen years. 
Jearsey came out victor in the contest. 


Before the news of the settlement reached England, the Directors wrote, in Jan. 1687, “ We 
know not what end you have made with Mr Jerzie, or why you and he should of late be so pressing 
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for their leaving it to you, to make an end of that busyness which he delayed so many years before, 
and alwayes made some excuse or other by himself or Friends here, when we sent for him to come 
home, and he was then able to come, But upon the whole matter, we are very confident, if mght 
were done, he would be found greatly in our debt, one mstance whereof you will find in the enclosed 
copy of a Letter to Mr Johnsons father [Dec. 1662], wherein you will see what a Hector Mr Jerzy 
was in those dayes, and how hberally he carved for himself by his own confession out of every mang 
estates: And therefore we can the less think he spared the Companies.’’ This was the Directors’ 
parting shot. When once the release was signed they were only too glad to be quit of their ex-chief 
and his affairs. 


Jearsey continued to reside as a “freeman” at Fort St. Geouge, in his own house in Charles 
Street, In Sept. 1688 his wife Catherine died and was buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard on the 
27th of the month. Two years later, m Dec, 1690, Jearsey followed ber to the grave, He had been 
in India for forty odd years. He died childless, and what property he left, most likely reverted to 
his nephew John. ‘The last reference to the man who was for so many years a thorn in the side of 
the Company occurs in a lette: from the Court to Fort St. George m Nov. 1699, “We approve of 
you. buying Mr Jearseyes House for a beating Godown and Gianary.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ECLIPSE TALES AMONG THE TELUGUS 

1, Eclpses are caused by the moon’s inter- 
fermg between a money-lender and his chent 
When the client, exasperated by demands for 
money, is about to strike the money-lender, the 
moon intervenes and 1s partly obscured by the 
striker’s body. 

2, Hchpses are caused by the moon’s similarly 
intervening between a sweeper and his son, when 
the sweeper is about to stmke his son with his 


broom. 
M. N VENKATASWAMI. 


THUNDER — A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. 


WHEN a child is roused from sleep by a loud 
thunder-clap, the mother picks 1t up, and, pressing 
it to her breast, murmurs “Arjuna Sahddéva? 
Arjuna Sahdédéva,” This 1s an imvocation im- 
volving the idea that thunder 1s caused by the 
Mahdbhérata heroes Arjuna and Sah&déva. 


M. N. VENKATASWAMI, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


COMMENTARIES BY SRI LAKSHMANA SURI 


WHILE the best among Sanskrit kdvyas are 
provided with excellent tékds, the hitherto avaal- 
able commentaries on ndtaLas have the disadvan- 
tage of being exther too short or too diffuse 
This defectis now being remedied by a distmgmsh- 
ed scholar who 1s a native of Southern Inda 
Mr N VY. Lakshmana Sdstm — or, as he calls 
himself m his books, Sif Lakshmana Stim — 
Sanskiit Pandit of St Peter's College at Tanjore, 
1s a worthy successor of Malhndtha, His com- 
mentaries are full and learned, but at the same 
tame clear and practical, and assist not only 
begmners, but advanced students in understand- 
ing difficult verses. They have been prmted m 
the last few years m clear Nagart type and 
embrace two of the three dramas of Bhavabhiti 
Uttarardmacharitam (Kumbakonam, 1900, 209 
pages, price, 12 annas) and Mahdviracharviam 


(Madras, 1904; 280 pages), the Véntsamhdram 
(without title-page, 195 pages), the Anarghard- 
ghavam (Tanjore, 1900, 335 pages, price, 2 rupees), 
and the first half of the Bala: dmdyanum (Tanjore, 
1899, 198 pages, price, 12 rupee) All these 
editions can be strongly 1.ecommended both as 
University text-books and for the piivate use of 
scholars. Another useful work of the Pandit 1s 
his Bhdratasamgraha (Madras, 1904, 159 pages, 
price, 12 annas), a prose epitome of the great 
Indian epic, which has been approved by the 
Director of Publhce Instruction, Madias, as a 
suitable text-book for the high-school classes. 
The Pandit has also brought out the Samkshipta- 
rémdyanam (Tanjore, 1901; 41 pages), a short 
poetical sketch of the first kdvya by his father 
Muttu Subba Kavi. 


EH. HuLrzscen, 
Halle, 21st Aprol 1905, 
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NOTES ON THE POET RAJASEKHARA. 
BY E HULTZSCH, Po D ; HALLE, 


HE poet Rajasékhara professes to have been the preceptor of a king named Mahéndrapala 

or Nirbhaya, and his drama Bélabhdrata was intended to be enacted at Mahidaya, 

or Kanauj before king Mahipala, the son of Nirbhaya. On the strength of these statements, 

Dr Fleet! and Prof. Kielhorn? have shown that Rajasékhara must have lived at the end of 

the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century A. D., to which time the inscriptions of 

Mahéndrapila and his successor Mahipéla of Kananj belong. This important identification does 

not require any further corroboration. But, in connection with it, it is worth while to discuss 
a few other statements made in Rajasékhara’s Viddhasdlabhanjskd. 


In his abstract of this drama, Wilson? says:— “The manager then’? (viz. atter the 
benediction) “states that the play is the work of Rajaéékhara; and the occasion of the 
performance, the pleasure of the Yuvaraja, probably the installation of the heir in the joint 
administration of the government” In the original, the prologue opens with the following 
words of the stage-manager :— “I do not know what is again to-day the order of the assembly 
of Sriyuvarajadéva.’”? A verse which is sung behind the scene reminds him of Rajasékhara’s 
Viddhasdlabhaitjtkd, and he remarks: — ‘“ Therefore, I believe that the order of the assembly of 
Sriyuvardjadéva refers to the performance of this (drama).” 


In Konow and Lanman’s magnificent edition of the Karpiramaiyart (p. 186), Dr. Konow 
appropriately remarks that, if Wilson’s opinion is accepted, the word Sriyuvardjadéva may 
refer to the Mahipiladéva of the Bdlabhdrata ; but he considers it as possible that Yuvarajadéva 
may be one of the two Chédi kings who bore that name, because there is some evidence to 
show that Rajaéékhara was connected with the Chédi princes. I do not hesitate to go one or 
two steps farther than Dr. Konow. As the word Yuvaraja is preceded by the honorific éri and 
followed by déva, ‘His Majesty,’ it cannot possibly mean here ‘an heir-apparent’; and any 
number of analogous cases could be quoted from inscriptions, to show that it has to be taken as 
the proper name of a king. Among the two Kalachuri kings of that name, the second is out 
of the question because he was a contemporary of the Paramira king Vakpati II. Muiija,‘ 
whose copper-plate grants are dated in A. D. 974 and 979.5 Bnt the first Yuvardjadéva, 
surnamed Kéytravarsha, may have well been a contemporary of Mahéndrapila, since his 
grandfather Kékkalla I. had been reigning in the time of Mahéndrapila’s predecessor Bhojadéva 
of Kanauj.6 Hence the Sriyuvarijadéva of the Viddhasdlabhaijikd was the Kalachuri king 
Yuvarajadéva I, and the first representation of that drama appears to have taken place at his 
capital Tmpuri — the modern Tewar near Jabalpur.’ 


These conclusions are supported indirectly by the fact that the hero of the drama is called 
Karptravarsha (p. 112, and IV, 18)® — a name which strongly reminds of Kéytravarsha and 
must have been coined by the poet in imitation of it. Moreover, Pandit Durgaprasad® has 





1 Above, Vol XVI. p. 175 8. 

2Ep Ind. Vol. I. p.170f , Nachrichten von der K. Ges. der Wiss, zu Gottingen, 1904, p. 204 ff. 

3 Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hendus, third edition, Vol. IT. p. 855. 

& Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 227. 

5 Prof, Kielhorn’s Inst of Northern Inscr, Nos, 46 and 49, For a date in A. D. 993, see above, Vol XIX, 
p. 361, No. 168. 

6 Bp. Ind, Vol. Il. p. 300 £. 7 See General Cunningham's Reports, Vol. IX. p. 54 ff. 

8 Tam quoting from the edition of B, R. Arte, Poona, 1886. 

§ Preface to the Kavyamala edition of the Karptramafyart and Bdlabharaia, p, 8. 
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already stated that a letter from his general Srivatsa is addressed to him at Tripuri!® on the 
Narmada, and that he 1s shortly afterwards termed ‘the ornament of the Kalachuris’ and 
‘the Kalachuri° emperor.’ Another designation of his — Trilingidhipati (p. 39) or Triling- 
dhipa (with the various reading Kaliigadlupa, p. 125) —- corresponds to the title Trikalinga. 
dhipati, which is applied to the Kalachuri kings in their inscriptions.'! Elsewhere he is 
referred to by his surname Vidyidharamalla (pp. 12, 64, 78, 98, 108). Another d:uda : Ujjayini- 
bhuyanga (p. 12), ‘the paramour of Ujjayini,’ suggests that he cherished an ungratified desire 
for the conquest of Malava, one of whose later kings is known to have defeated the Chédi king 
Yuvarajadéva If12 Karpfiravarsha’s alleged contemporaries: Chandravarman of Lata (I. 9, 
and pp. 43, 44, 118, 124, 125) and Chandamahiséna (p. 43) or Virapala (p. 129) of Kuntala, are 
unknown to historical records. 


The reign of Kéytravarsha, the prototype of Karpfravarsha, seems to have been 
uneventful. The author of the Bilhari inscription!’ does not trouble about any details of his 
military career, but wants us to believe en bloc that Kéytravarsha’s armies subdued the whole 
peninsula. In verse 24 he praises his patron as a connoisseur of female beauty, who sported 
with the damsels of Gauda, Karnata, Lata, Kaémira and Kalinga, There may be some historical 
truth in this statement. For the Viddhasdlabhanpkd (p. 1138 f.) attributes ‘a goodly assortment 
of wives,’ as Wilson (p. 358) expresses it, to Karpiravarsha, the counterpart of Kéyiravarsha. 
These were the princesses of Magadha, Malava, Paitchéla, Avanti, Jélandhara and Kérala, and 
the princesses of Lata and Kuntala are added to this collection at the end of the drama. From 
another source we learn that Kundakadévi, a daughter of Yuvaraja I., was the wife of the 
Rashtrakita kmng Vaddiga.14 


Before composing the Viddhasdlabhaiinld on behalf of KéyGravarsha of Tripuri, Rajasékhara 
had been connected with the court of Kanauj. Verse 6 of that drama agrees with the prologues 
of the three remaining plays of the same poet in stating that ‘the ornament of Raghu’s famuly, 
Mahéndrapéla, the abode of all arts,’ had been the pupil of Rajasékhara. This verse helps to 
solve a difficulty which Pandit Durgaprasad'® and Dr. Konow!6 have pointed out. On the one 
hand Rajasékhara appears to have been a Kshatriya, as his wife Avantisundari claimed descent 
from the Chahuana family. On the other hand, his being called the guru or upddhydya of 
Mahéndrapila seems to imply that he was a Brihmana. 


‘How can in the present age the daughter of a Kshatriya family become the wife of 
a Brihmana?” This question of Pandit Durgaprasad illustrates how impossible such a marnage 
appears to the Hindu mmd. Now the epithet sakale-kald-nilaya, which the verse just quoted 
applies to Mahéndrapila, suggests that Rajasékhara’s teaching was not of a spmtual kind, but 
that he mstructed his royal pupil in temporal sciences, viz. in poetry and in the dramatic art, 
which were no forbidden ground fora Kshatriya, A passage of the Dasakumdrachartia!? may 
be quoted to show that a knowledge of these subjects was considered necessary for a prince. 
An old minister, who wants to persuade king Anantavarman of Vidarbha to take up the study 
of the science of polity, begins his exhortation with the words: “My son! High birth and 
every other personal advantage are found in you in their entirety, and the natural cleverness 
which you have displayed in dancing, singing and the other arts and in the various branches of 
poetry, distinguishes you before others.” 


an 


10 The printed text of the Viddhasdlabhatijkd reads ‘ Nripuri’ (IV. 18) and ‘Karachuli’ (p, 129, and IV, 21). 


11 Prof Kielhorn’s Inst of Northern Inscr. Nos. 186, 407, 416, 419. 12 Ey. Ind. Vol I p 227. 
15 Ep, Ind. Vol. I. p, 265, verses 25 and 27, % Dr Fleet’s Dynasties, p 418. 
15 Preface to the Karptramaiyart, p. 2f 16 Harvard edition of the Kerpéramafyart, p. 180. 


it Peterson’s edition of books IV. to VIII. p. 51, 
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It may have been from the desire of acquirmg such accomplishments that Mahéndrapala 
engaged RajaSékhara as his teacher. The correctness of this view is established by verse 9 of 
the Karpiramaiyart, according to which Rajasékhara was ‘ successively’ appomted to the offices 
ot junior poet, chief poet, and preceptor (upd@dhydya). The gradation is significant and almost 
excludes the possibility of taking upddhydya in the sense of ‘a spiritual guide.’ Thus there is 
no reason for doubting that Rajasékhara was a member of the military caste. Hus matrimonial 
alliance with the Chihuina family may have contributed to his success at the court of 
Mahéndrapala of Kanauj. His father had already been in, the service of the state; for 
Réjasékhara calls himself ‘ the son of a great minister (mahdmantrin).’ 18 


Though Rajasékhara had a drama performed at the court of the Chédi king, he did not 
thereby sever his connection with the rulers of Kanauj. For, as stated before, his last, 
unfinished work, the Bélabhdrata, was to be represented before Mahipaladéva, the son and 
successor of his former pupil Mahéndrapila. In the prologue of the Bdlabhdrata, he applies 
to his new patron the complimentary epithet ‘ Mah4rajidhiraja of the country of the Aryas 
(Aryivarta), ’ Tt will, thus, not be out of place to add here a note on this geographical term. 


According to the Baudhiyana-Dharmasdsira,® Aryfvarta “lies to the east of the region 
where (the river Sarasvati) disappears, to the west of the Black Forest, to the north of the 
Pariyétra (mountam), to the south of the Himflaya.” In the published texts of Baudhiyana 
(1. 1, 2, 9), Vasishtha (I. 8) and the Mahdbhdshya (II. 4, 10) the words ‘to the west of the 
Black Forest’ are represented by pratyak Kdlakavandt or Kdlakdd=vanidt. The majority of the 
MSS which I used for my edition of Bandhiyana, read Kédlakdvandt. But I have since 
obtained two Grantha MSS. which have Kanakhaldt and Kanakhkhaldt, While a tract named 
‘the Black Forest’ is only known in Germany, but not in India, Kanakhala is the recognised 
name of a mountain and place of pilgrimage near Haridvar, where the Ganga descends into the 
plain of Hindustan. To the references given by Wilson in his valuable edition of the 
Méghadita,® the St, Petersburg Dictionary adds several verses of the Mahébhérata, and 
Kathdsaritsdgara, I1I., 4 £., where we are told: — “There is at Gang&advara (ie Haridvar) 
a holy té tha called Kanakhala, where K &ichanapata, the elephant of the gods, made the Jdhnavi 
(Ganga) descend from the top of Usinaragiri, having cleft that (mountain),” 


The distance between Haridvir and the Sarasvati as eastern and western boundaries is 
rather short; but we may be expected to treat as the continuation of the eastern boundary the 
south-easterly course of the holy river Gangi past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad, near which 
the hills forming the southern boundary would commence. In this way the stra of Bandhiyana 
would agree with Manu’s definition (II. 21) of the ‘Middle Country’ (Madhyadésa), where the 
corresponding words are pratyag=éva Praydgdch=cha, ‘and to the west of Prayaéga (Allahabad). 
Thus pratyak Kanakhaldt may be considered the original reading, and Kdlakdvandi, &c., to be 
clerical mistakes for it. 


In Buddhist works®! the eastern boundary of the Middle Country is placed much further 
east at a town called Kajaigala, and the northern boundary at ‘the mountain called Ustraddhaja ’ 
or ‘Usiragiwi” Kajangala is of course quite distinct from Kanakhala, but Usiragiri looks hke 
a corruption of Usinaragiri, which the Kathdsaritsdgara mentions in connection with Kanakhala. 
Usinara occurs already in the Attaréya-Brdhmana (VIIT. 14) and m the Sétras of Panini 
(II. 4, 20, and IV, 2, 118) as the name of a country; it was probably converted mto Usira 
because 16 reminded the Buddhist monks of the fambar uétra, ‘khaskas.’ 
fe 

18 Harvard edition of the Kerptramafjart, p. 182. 18 Compare Buhler’s translation, p. 147. 

20 Caloutta, 1813, p. 59. 

2 See Prof. Rhys Davids’ paper in Journ RB. As. Soo, 1904, p. 88, Compare Si-yu-k, translated by Beal, 
Vol I. p. 193. 
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ASOKA’S ALLEGED MISSION TO PEGU (SUVANNABHUMTI). 
BY VINCENT A, SMITH, M.A., 1.C.S. (Retp.). 


In a recent publication I ventured to express doubts concerning the reality of the 
Buddhist Mission alleged to have been despatched by Aséka to Pegu (Suvannabhimi), 
which had been accepted by me without question some years ago* I desire to explain the reasons 
for scepticism on the subject in this article more fully than was possible in the work alluded to, 
I assume that Colonel Gerini, who has made a special study of Indo-Chineseand Malay geography, is 
right in identifying Suvannabhtimi with the shores of the Gulf of Martaban ;* that is to 
say, with territory which may be described as that surroundmg the towns of Pegu and Moulmein, or 
as comprehendmg the deltas and lower courses of the Irrawaddy, Sitiang, and Salween. This 
identification is supported by the Kaly4ni inscriptions, as well as by Burmese tradition, and 1s accepted 
by Sir R. Temple and Mr. Taw Sein-Ko, 


The belief, current universally in Burma, and held by many European authorities on Buddhism, 
that the religion of Gautama in its southern, or nearly primitive, form was introduced into 
Suvannabhimi during the third century B.C. by Asdka’s missionaries, resis primarily on the 
authority of the Dipavarisa, a Ceylonese chronicle, probably compiled durmg the fourth century 
A. D3 and is consequently of respectable antiquity. It will be convenient to repeat the list of 
foreign missions as given by the chroniclers :— 


Country. Missionaries. 


Kaégmir and Gandhara (Yusufzf) ...  ... Majjhantika, 
Mahisamandala (Maisir) ... ...  ... Mahddéva, 

Vanavasi (North Kannara)...  .. | Rakkhita. 

Aparantaka (coast north of Bombay) =... Yéna-Dhammarakkhita, 
Mahérattha (West Central India)... .... Mahadhammarakkhita. 
Yéna region (N.-W. Frontier)... ... Maharakkhita, 
Himavanta (the Himalayan region) «.. Majjhima, Kassapa, &c. 
Suvannabhim: (Pegu and Moulmein) _., Séna and Uttara. 

Lanka (Ceylon) ... ai eee ... Mahinda (Mahéndra), &c. 


SOLS Se Sea Gee Pere 


The credibility of this list, which at first sight looks suspicious, does not rest solely upon 
the authority of the island chronicles. The fact of Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon is firmly 
established by the concurrent testimony of northern and southern tradition, which 1s adequately 
supported by that of the Ceylonese monuments. Whether the princely missioner was a son or 
a brother of Agdka, 1s a detail which does not affect the main fact. The realty of the conversion of 
Kaémir by Majjhantike 1s attested by Tibetan tradition as recorded in the Dulvua;* and, as is well- 
known, the mscriptions on the SAichi caskets expressly affirm that Majjhima was the apostle of the 
Himalayan region, and mention a contemporary named Kassapa, who may be assumed fairly to be 
the colleague of Majjhima named by the Ceylonese writers.5 


LA LLL CC Sa TAT I EG -P  pTS 


1 Asoka (1901), p 55: Early History of Indza (1904), p 166. 

4J R.A, S ,1904,p 247 Suvangabhim: meluded the towns of Pegu and Thatén, the latter of which les about 
forty miles nearly due north from Moulmem , and corresponded approximately with the ancient Talaing kmgdom 
of Ramaiifiadéga (ante, Vol XXTI, (1892), pp. 380, 388). Prof. Rhya Davids seems to give an undue extension to 
the name when he says that ‘‘perhaps the Malay Penisula is meant, which the classical geographers (teste 
Lassen, IT 249) call the Golden, More probably the whole coast from Rangoon to Singapore, which is still so called 
an Ceylon” (Buddhism, S. P. 0, K , latest ed., p 227 note). 

4 The whole of the Mahdvamsa, which repeats the tale, seems to be considerably later in date, 

# Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 167. § Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 287, 289, 817. 
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This independent corroboration of three out of the nine missions mentioned in the 
hst raises a strong presumption of the correctness of the whole, which must prevail unless 
refuted by cogent evidence. 


Comparison with the express testimony of A&séka’s Rock Edicts V. and XIII. on the 
subject of missions discloses points of both agreement and disagreement between the inscriptions 
and the chromecles. The edicts do not name any of the missionames, and in that respect they neither 
confirm nor contradict the testimony of the Ceylonese writers. The only personal names distinctly 
confirmed by independent evidence are those of Mahinda (Mahéndra), and Mayjhima (Madhyama). 
The occurrence of the name of Kassapa (Kaéyapa) at Saiichi is not absolutely conclusive, as the 
identity of the person so named in the casket records is not proved. 


The countries to which missionaries were sent, according to the edicts, were as 
follows: ~— 
1. The inhabitants of the empire generally ; 
9. The border nations — Yénas, Kambéjas, Gandhéras, Rashtrikas, Piténikas, Andhras, 
Pulindas, Nabh&tas (7), Nabhapantis (7), and others unnamed ; 
The forest tribes ; 
The southern independent kingdoms — Chéla, Pandya Satiyaputra, and Kéralaputra ; 6 
Ceylon ; ; 
The foreign states of the Greek (Yéna) king Antiochos, and of Ptolemy, Antigonos, 
Magas, and Alexander. 


Po ge 


So far as the entries Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5 in this hist are concerned, they accord with the testimony 
of the chroniclers ; but the latter omit all reference to entry No. 4, the southern kingdoms in the 
Tamil and Malabar country, as well as to No, 6, the foreign Hellenistic kingdoms , while they 
include Suvannabhtimi (Sovanabhiimi), which is not mentioned in the edicts. 


Of course, 1f monuments of Aséka’s age still exist in Burma, that fact would 
outweigh the silence of the edicts, and would establish the testimony of the Ceylonese chronicles, 
There 1s some weak evidence that such monuments are in existence, but 1t needs critical examination and 
either veiification or disproof. Mr. Taw Sem-Ko states that the Shwemdktaw pagoda at Sagaing m 
the district of that name was built by Aééka, according to tradition, and has been renovated many 
times with new covermgs. A similar tradition attaches to the Shwezadi pagoda in the Ruby 
Mines District, and the author observes that the shape and architecture of this building bespeak 
its ancient origin.” He also recommends the archeological survey of Yazagyo and Inweyin in the 
Chindwin Valley for the reason that that region is ‘redolent with the traditions of the Maurya 
dynasty under whose agis Buddhism became a world-wide missionary religion.”® 


The mformation given in the above extiacts 1s obviously too meagre to justify any positive 
inference , but, so far as I can judge, the traditions alluded to are of very slight historical value, and 
are probably mere echoes of the stories imported from Ceylon or India m ages long subsequent to 
Agbka, All the localities named, the Sagaig and Ruby Mines Distiicts, and the Chindwin Valley, 
are im Upper Burma, and remote fiom the sea, They are distant some two hundred miles, more or 
less, from Akyab in Arakan, and about double that distance from Rangoon in Pegu. It appears 
yncredible that ASdka’s agents should have penetrated to Upper Burma, and that terntory so difficult 
of access should have been included m the country of Suvannabhim referred to by the Ceylonese 
chroniclers. 
a 

6 The Satyaputra and Kéralaputra kingdoms are mentioned only in Rock Edict II , which deals chiefly with 
‘curative arrangements’; but we may reasonably suppose that missionaries also were sent to those countries, as 


weil as drugs and doctors. 
1 Report on Archwological Work in Burma for the Year 1903-04, pp. 9, 30. 
8 Ibid. for the year 1902-03, p. 2. 
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Attention should be directed specially to the Shwezadi pagoda m the Ruby Mines Distaict, 
which, accordmg to Mi. Taw Sem-Ko,1s mdicated by 1ts shape and aichitecture as being really 
ancient, Perhaps exact local investigation might fix the approximate date of the buildmg. It may 
be very old, and yet more recent than Aséka by many centuries His name is so famuliar to all 
Buddhists, and so frequently associated with all sorts of places, that the meie popular belief 
connecting him with a pagoda in a remote district of Uppe: Burma has very little significance, 
Sir R. Temple poimts out (ante, Vol. XXII. p. 346), that “form alone can never be relied on for 
estimatmg the age of a pagoda in Burma, because of the tendency to go back to the old types,” and 
cites examples of modern buildings in the most approved ancientform, So faras present informa- 
tion goes, I do not find in the Burmese traditions and monuments any substantial 
support for the statement of the Ceylonese chroniclers that Buddhism was introduced 
into Pegu and Moulmein by the missionaries dispatched during the reign of Asdéka. 


Professor Kern, working on purely literary lines, felt grave suspicions concerning 
the authenticity of the Ceylonese story of the conversion of Pegu. 


“ The Simhalese,” he writes, ‘mention several other apostles,as Rakkhita, Rakkhita the Great, 
*‘ Dhammarakkhita the Greek, and Dhammarakkhita the Gieat,® the similarity of whose names is apt 
“to move suspicion, although we have no right to deny the existence ot those persons altogether. 
‘6 Still more suspicious 18 the duumynate Sona- Uttara, that went to Suvarnabhiimi, the Gold-land, and 
‘there, after clearmg the country from Pisacas, delivered many from bondage® Whether this 
‘duumvuate be identical with the Thera Sonottara or simply Uttara, living in the time of Duttha- 
«‘Gamani, 1s doubtful.0 . . . The duumvirate Sona and Uttara is unknown to the N. Buddhists, 
‘unless we choose to identify Uttara with Dharmottara who founded two sects, the Tamragitiyas and 
“ Sankrintikas ; a really unique performance! Whether the Arhat Uttara, who 1s represented as living 
“in the Hast,? should be considered to be one and the same person 1s doubtful, 


« Such and similar accounts, to be gathered fiom various sources, have a value of their own, 
«inasmuch as they reflect the state of mind of then framers and upholdeis , as historical documents 
‘they must be handled with the greatest precaution.” 


* 8 He who ordained the Yuvaraja Tisya, the younger brother of Asoka , Mahav. p. 86, Bodhiy. 106. 

“9 Dipay.1.c, Cumously enough Sona in Prakyt means “ gold,’ and Uttara is “North”, often the Gold 
country 18 said to he mm the North. 

“10 Dipay. xix 6, Mahav. 172 ff, 

* 1 Waashef B, 41, 42, 118, 118, 150, 283. 


«2 Tar, 8, 8; 291, 299° —(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 1896, p 117.) 


Most European historians of Buddhism having been accustomed to treat the Mahévarnsa and 
Dipavathsa as the primary authorities for the story of the development of the Buddhist church 
during the 1eign of Asdka, it is difficult to mduce scholars to shift their pomt of view, and to 
recognize frankly the 1mmeasuiable superiority of the contemporary inscriptions as historical material, 
The earhest of the Ceylonese chionicles was compiled about six centuries alter the time of Addka, 
and 1 is possible to imagine that tradition should not have corrupted the exact truth durmg so 
long a period. The traditions embodied im the books of the monasteries of Oeylon undoubtedly 
include a considerable amount of solid historical fact, but that substaatum 1s overlaid with much 
rubbish, and it 1s not always easy, or even possible, to disentangle the true from the false, The 
testimony of the Asdka inscriptions is free from this kind of difficulty, and the documents, as 
a whole, produce an impression of honesty and veracity, comparmg very favourably with the bombastic 
utterances of later monarchs. Facts vouched for by the msci1ptions of Asdka may, therefore, be 
accepted without question, because the testimony 1s good on the face of it, and no better can be 
looked for. When the evidence of the inscriptions differs from that of later literary 
traditions, the epigraphic authority should be preferred without hesitation. 
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Applying these principles to the case of Asdéka’s foreign missions, we may readily accept, as 
everybody does, the assertion of the edicts that missionaries were dispatched to the southern states of 
India, and to five Hellenistic kingdoms m Europe, Asia, and Afmea, although the chronicles of 
Ceylon are silent on the subject of those missions, We admit at once that the list of missions in the 
Dipavansa 1s defective, and 1t 18 easy to suggest plausible reasons for the omissions. The failure to 
mention the dispatch of emissaries to Syria, Cyrene, Epirus, Egypt, and Macedonia is readily explamed 
‘by the late date of the chronicles, which were compiled at a time when those kmgdoms had long 
ceased to exist. The unwillingness to mention the evangeliwation of the southern states of the 
Indian mainland may be accounted for by the secular hostility between the natives of Ceylon and 
the Tamils to the north of the Stiaits, which naturally would indispose the oppressed Sinhalese to 
recognize the ancestois of their oppressors as having been brothers m the faith, The island monks 
were eager to establish the direct connexion with Magadha through the agency of Mahinda and 
his mythical sister, and had no desire to recall the ancient days of friendly mtercourse with the 
hated Tamils. 


The inclusion of Suvannabhiimi in the chroniclers’ list of evangelized countries, 
and its omission from the list in the edicts, presents a more complex problem, The 
former enumeration, so far as 1t goes, undoubtedly is in the mam authentic, and the presumption 
therefore 18 in favour of the truth of the allegation that Séna and Uttara really were sent to the 
country east of the Bay of Bengal. But the presumption may be rebutted. 


The silence of the edicts concerning the alleged fact goes a long way towards 
disproving its reality, for Asgdka seems to have intended to give a complete account of his 
missionary operations, and, if he had really sent emissaries to Suvannabhimi pievious to the 
publication of the Rock Edicts, it 1s inconceivable that he should have omitted to mention in them 
an event of such impoitance. If the mission had been sent durmg the period intervenmg between 
the publication of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and the later mserrptions, which extend up to almost the 
close of the reign, it is highly improbable that an opportunity should not have been found for 
celebrating the easterly extension of the dharma, 


The observations of Professor Kern quoted above supply other reasons for rejecting, or 
at least doubting, the Séna and Uttara tale. 


The study of Burmese archeology, although still in 1ts mfancy, furnishes still more 
cogent arguments against the historical truth of that story. The evidence on the subject 
1s necessarily very meomplete at present, owing to the imperfection of our knowledge of the histoy 
and antiquities of the Burman countries, but, even as 1t stands recorded, 1t suffices to shift the 
burden of proof to the shoulders of the persons desirous of upholding the truth of the Ceylonese 
statement. 


The existing Buddhist church of Burma is undoubtedly of Ceylonese origin, and 
the bebef appears to be universal nm Burma that the religion of Gautama was first brought to the 
country by Séna and Uttara, the emissaries of Aééka’s teacher Tissa. But the present organiza- 
tion of Burmese Buddhism demonstrably dates only from the fifteenth century, when 
a teformation was effected by Dhammachéti, er Raimadhipati, king of Pegu. "This prince recorded 
his proceedings in the bulky imscriptions at Kalyani, which testify that by reason of the 
succession through Séna and Uttara having been interrupted, it became necessary to provide a new 
line of ‘apostolic succession’ by means of the importation from Oeylon of monks, who claimed to be 
the legitimate spiritual descendants of Mahinda. The reformation was successfully carried through, 
and it would be very difficult to prove, I believe, that the existing mass of tradition, or pseudo- 
tradition, in Burma can be carried back beyond the time of Dhammachéti, who set up the Kalydnt 
records in 1476 A, D, 
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Mr. Taw Sein-Ko and Sir Richard Temple, in the course of their tours, have certainly 
failed to trace any early epigraphic indication of the alleged A&ékan mission. No 
records in the script used in AéGka’s tame have been discovered either in Ramafifiadééa, or at Pagén, 
«whither it is supposed that Burmese conquerors removed their spoils of war’’;® and if Agéka really 
had any dealings with the country such records might be expected to exist. 


Closer examination of the Burmese Buddhist literature and antiquities confirmed the impressions 
made on the observers durmg a prelimmary survey of the ground, and showed that the technical 
terms of Burmese Buddhism to 2 large extent are derived from Sanskrit, not from 
Pali, and that the oldest known sculptures represent a pantheon, which at first sight 
seems to belong to Brahmanical Hinduism, but is really that of Hinduised Buddhism, 


The detailed evidence, so far as 1¢ has been published, will be found in the papers cited, and 
need not be recapitulated here, It will suffice to quote the definite propositions formulated 
by Mr. Taw Sem-Ko, and to say that they seem to me to be well supported by the facts. 
He holds (1) that ‘¢ the form of Buddhism first introduced into Burma Proper was that 
of the MahfyAna or Northern School; (II) that the Buddhist scriptures when first 
introduced were written in Sanskrit, which is the language of the Northern School; 
(IIT) that the Southern School, or Hinayana, the language of which is Pali, subsequently 
absorbed and assimilated, by its stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, through 
the cessation of intercourse with Northern India, had fallen into corruption and 
decay.’?10 If these propositions are valid, the story of the Asokan mission to Suvannabhimi 
roust be rejected. 


The questions concerning the date and mode of the introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma are only one part of the larger enquiry into the influence of India on the 
Malay Peninsula, Cambodia, Java, and the other islands of the Archipelago. Much has 
been done by French and Dutch scholars to elucidate the facts of the transfeience of Indian ideas 
and civilization to the transmarine regions named, but, so far as IT know, no general review of the 
evidence has been published, and the subject remains obscure, except perhaps to some few specialists. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscriptions discovered on the east coast of Java and in West Borneo are of the 
fifth century A. D.,4 and the most ancient known Indian king of Cambodia was Srutavarman, who 
lived in the same age Professor Kern, who has devoted himself specially to the subject, holds that 
the Indian influence in Cambodia was at its height in the sixth century ;12 and the late Dr. Rost, 
when discussing the inscriptions from Keddah and Province Wellesley in the Malay Peninsula, 
expressed the opimion that ‘‘these inscmptions confirm m a remarkable manner the 
conclusions to which the recent decipherments, by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart, and 
Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions, inevitably tend — viz,, that Buddhism came to 
the peninsula and Camboja, not from Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India 
where the so-called northern type of the religion was current.??13 


I suspect that, when further advance mm the study of Burmese antiquities shall have been 
made, proof will be obtained that the effective propagation of Buddhism in its Mahayana 
form in Burma occurred chiefly during the same period — the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era — and that that event was merely an imcident m the diffusion of Indian 
culture in the countries to the east beyond the sea. At present, definite proofs of the truth of this 
suggestion do not seem to be available, but apparently 16 would be difficult to show that 





8 Ante, Vol XXTI. (1892), p. 386. 

10 Ante, Vol XXII. (1898), p. 165 ; and Sir RB. Temple’s remarks, +bid, p 358, 

11 Muscellaneous Papers relating 46 Indo-China (Tribner’s Or, Ser), Vol. I. p 55, note by Dr. Rost. A he 
of references on the general questions of Indian influence on the Archipelago is given 1 that note, which waa 
published 1m 1886. 

12 Kern, Gedenkteskenen der Oude Indssche Beschauung in Kambodja, Reprmmt from Onze Ecuw, 1904, p. 47! 

18 Miscellaneous Papers, Vol I. p, 284, note. 
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Buddhism of any kind was widely known in Burma before the fifth century, and the 
evidence, so far as it has been published, indicates that the earhest Burmese Buddhism was derived 
from a late Tantnk development in Northern and Eastern India, The Ceylonese legend of the 
introduction of the Hinayana, or primitive, form of Buddhism into Pegu during the 
reign of A&séka does not seem to be supported by any solid facts. 


The modern Burmese are firmly convinced that their ancestors were taught Hinajdna 
Buddhism, not only by the missionaries of ASéka im the third century B. C., but again by the 
famous Buddhaghésa in the fifth century A. D. Most writes on Buddhism treat Buddhaghésa 
as a real historical personage, and accept the traditional stories of his hfe as genume history, without 
regard to the destructive criticism published long ago by Mr. Foulkes. That eriticasm 
has not attracted the attention which 1t deserves m my judgment, and I have not come across any 
publication in which either the refutation on Mr. Foulkes’ cogent arguments is attempted, or the 
value of his work is adequately recognized. 


Having shown that the dates assigned to Buddhaghésa range at least from 307 B. C. to 
607 A. D., and that the numerous authorities which profess to relate the history of his life and 
deeds are hopelessly contradictory, Mr. Foulkes summed up the discussion in language, which 
veils the nakedness of very decided opinions in a decent garb of ironical hypothesis. “It may be,” 
he writes, “that the personality of the legendary Buddhaghésa is destined to recede from view, 
“madually dissolving before new facts and under the increasing light of the new criticism, It may 
‘be that the name of Buddhaghésa, when it had once become famous, was attached as a matter ot 
“literary policy to the works which have hitherto been regarded as of his own composition, as in the 
“instances referred to above, of the Burmese Grammar and the Buimese Code of Manu. It may be 
“that one of the old sects of the Southern Buddhists utilized a similar policy as an effective 
“instrument of controversy m buildmg up the orthodoxy of its own school im the face of its 
“adversaries, Orit may even be that, as a counterpart of the Avalékitegvaia of the Northern 
“ Buddhists, emanating from the Buddha and manifesting him to the world, this ‘ Voice of Buddha’ 
*‘may have been incorporated by some far-seemg old ascetic of the Mahavihéra of Anuridhapua in 
“ the spirit of the prophecy ascribed to Gautama Buddha, — ‘when I have passed away and am no 
“longer with you, do not think that the Buddha has left you. ‘You have my words, my explanations 
“ of the deep things of truth, the laws which I have laid down for thesociety ; let them be your guide, 
«the Buddha has not left you.’ "4 


Personally, I do not believe in the existence of Buddhaghdésa, ‘the Voice of 
Buddha,’ as an historical personage, any more than I believe in the existence of 
Sanghamitraé, ‘ the Friend of the Order,’ the supposed daughter of Abéka. 


Mr, Taw Sein-ko, travelling by quite a different road, arrived at the same conclusion as that 
reached by Mr, Foulkes. When studying the Kalyani Inscriptions, recorded by king 
Dhammachéti of Pegun 1476 A. D., he was struck by ‘‘ the absolute silence of these 
“lithic records regarding the celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhaghésa, the author of 
‘‘the Visuddkmagga and Atthasdlini, and the Apostle who 1s reputed to have brought 
“a complete set of the Buddhist scriptures from Ceylon to Thatén in the 5th century 
“A, D. If the story about Buddhaghésa’s advent to Thatén be historically true, the event would 
“have been considered an important epoch, and would certainly have been mentioned in these 
“imsoriptions, which give a résumé of the vicissitudes of Buddhism m Burma and Ceylon, and 





1 Foulkes, ‘ Buddhaghdsa,’ ante, Vol XIX. p 122 The whole of this bnilhant and closely reasoned article 
deserves the close attention of P4l: scholars , but, so far as I have seen their writings, that attention has not been 
bestowed upon it. Professor Rhys Davids, m his Amencan Lectures on Buddhism, publsshed in 1896, writes with 
great confidence about Buddhaghdsa, and gives no mdication of having read or considered Mr. Foulkes’ culficism. 
The scepticism felt by that scholar concerning the commonly received legends of Buddhaghésa was first briefly 
expressed in his valuable essay entitled ‘The Vicismtudes of the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon,’ ante, Vol. XVII, 


(188), pp. 128, 124. 
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‘“‘ which were erected by a king, who was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every 
‘‘kind of information was accessible, Considenng that the identification with the Suvannabhimi 
‘of the ancients has been urged in favour of three countries, Ramafiiiadésa, the Malay Peninsula, 
‘and Cambodia, in all of which gold 1s found, one cannot help bemg sceptical as to the historical 
‘accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghésa to Tatén. Such scepticism 
“becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no paleographical affinity 
‘between the Talaing and Sithalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm that the great 
* divine came to their country — vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam (Vol. I. p. 36). See 
« also the conclusions of Mr, Foulkes in his careful researches into the legends of Buddhaghdsa, 
‘ante, Vol. XIX. pp. 121, 122.716 


The Buddhaghésa legend, as Mr, Foulkes points out, is ‘‘quite unknown to the 
Northern Buddhists and their Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian congeners’; while 
in its Ceylonese form, it is of comparatively modern date. It “does not occur in the 
Mahévamsa attributed to Mahan4ma in the fifth century A. D., but in the continuation of that work 
by Dharmakirti in the thirteenth century.” The authority for the legend is, therefore, practically 
none, and the story would never have obtained credence but for the accidental circumstances which 
hare caused European scholars to attach an exaggerated value to the much doctored traditions 
in the monkish chionicles of Ceylon. 


The evidence seems to me not only to warrant, but to require, the absolute 
rejection of the tale of Buddhagh6ésa’s mission to Burmese territory. The alleged 
mission, said to have been sent by Akéka to Suvannabhtmi, or Pegu, seems to be equally’ 
mythical, and the truth apparently is that the earliest Burmese Buddhism was a late Maha&yanist 
development, brought from India. The exact period in which Indian Buddhism was introduced 
into Burma has not been determined, but there is some reason for suggesting that the chief develop- 
ment took place during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 


The following observation by Mr. Taw Sein-ko indicates one of the routes by which the 
importation was effected: “The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra-cotta tablets, 
bearmg Sanskrit legends, affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, 
long before Anorat‘azo’s conquest of Patén in the tenth century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed through Manipur to the Upper Valley of 
the Irrawaddy, and that these emigrants brought with them letters, religion, and other 
elements of civilization.” 16 


SOME TELUGU FOLKSONGS. 
BY M N. VENKATASWAMI, M RAS,, MF.LS. 


t. 
A Mill Song. 
Text. Translation. 

Sanda Mima! Sanda Mama! Uncle Moon! Uncle Moon ! 

Naila Sanda Mama ! Monthly Visitor, Uncle Moon ! 
Sanda Mama pulalu Nilagiri kanyalu! Uncle Moon’s children are Nilagiri’s 

daughters ! 

Darabandila situ dakkunai chiluka, Little bird, won't you hide behind the’ 


door-sill ? 
ea aaa Rae amet ear em rem) 
- Anite, Vol. XXII. p-14. - 5 
16 ‘A Preliminary Study of the Potdaung Insoription of S‘inbuyin, 1774 A. D.’ (ante, Vol. XXII. p, 7). « ! 
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10 


15 


20 


80 


85 


Text. 
Niyanti chiluka, yenda yelli navu ? 


Maddi maddi tuppakunda nflu kotta poyai! 
Komma komma tuppakunda puvulaira poya: ! 


_Yairina provulunni pallamulo poyai! 


Chedi pulla padi pulla ratam gahinchu ! 


Atu poyai 4 bandi Bezvada daka ! 


« Bezvida Kanaka Duraga, puvulu 
Konavamma !” 

“Ni puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari.” 

‘ Pachha gannaira puvulu pad: vaiyulu Tulli. 


Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi varyulu Tull.” 


‘ Abba, abba, { puvalu maimu konalaimu,” 
Atu poyai & bandi Mangalagiri dake ! 


‘ Mangalagir: Narasimalu, puvuln gonara, 
Swami! 
“Nt puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari.” 


“Pachha gannaira puvulu padivalyalu, 
Swami. 

Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiyalu, Swami.”? 

‘ Abba, abba, { puvulu maimu gonaleimu.” 

Atu poyai & bandi Nellairu dake ! 


“Nellfiru Ranganfyakulu, puvaln gonaru, 
Swimi !” 
“ Ni puvulu vailalu cheppu, puyari.” 


“Pachha gannaira puvulu padi vaiyulu, 
Swami, 

Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiyulu, Swami.” 

“ Abba, abba, { puvulu maimu konalaimu.” 

Itu dirigi & bandt Haidarabidu vachhai ! 

“Haidarabadu  Mankalamma, puvulu 
Konavamma !” 


‘CN? puvulu vailalu cheppu, pujari.” 


‘¢Pachha gannaira puvulu padi vaiyulu, Tulli. 

Yerra gannaira puvulu vehi vaiydlu, Tulli.” 

« Abba, abba, { puvulu maimu konalsimu.” 

“Puvulu konalaika potai, maima niku 
istamu ; 


MA vuru rakshinchumu, Tulli.” 


10 


15 


30 


35 


Translation. 


So high-born a httle bird, why did you come 
out ? 

Leaving none, pour water into the alleys! 

Leaving none, gather flowers from the 
branches ! 

Tumble into the hole the guava flowers! 

With here a bit and there a bit build the 
wood into a car! 


The cart goes to the fmther side as far as 
Bézwada. 

“© Kanaké Durgi of Bézwada, buy the 
flowers, Mother !” 

What is the price of your flowers, my priest ?” 

‘Yellow kanairs cost ten thousand, Mother ! 

Red kanatrs cost one million, Mother!” 


« Alas! Alas! we cannot buy these flowers.” 

The cart goes to the further side as far as 
Mangalagiri. 

‘“‘Narasimalu of Mangalagiri, buy the 
flowers, my Lord !” 

“What is the pnce of your flowers, my 
priest?” 

“Yellow kanairs cost ten thousand, my 
Lord ! 


Red anaire cost one million, my Lord !” 

‘Alas! Alas! we cannot buy these flowers.” 

The cart goes to the further side as far as 
Nellir, 

« Rangindyakulu of Nellir, buy the flowers, 
my Lord!” 

‘sWhat is the price of your flowers, my 
priest P”? 


“ Yellow Banairs cost ten thousand, my Lord ! 


Red kanairs cost one million, my Lord!” 

‘© Alas! Alas ! we cannot buy these flowers !” 

The cart returns this way to Haidarabad. 

“Mankilamma of Haidarabad, buy the 
flowers, Mother!” 


«What is the price of your flowers, my 
piiest !” 

‘Yellow kanairs cost ten thousand, Mother ! 

Red anairs cost one million, Mother !” 

«Alas! Alas! we cannot buy these flowers !” 

«As you cannot buy the flowers, we give 
them to you ; 


Only do you protect our country, Mother !” 
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Notes. 


Like most of the songs sung by women when grinding corn at the handmills mm the early morn- 
ing, this song takes a rehgious turn. It relates to the ceremony at the New Moon of making 
a hbation and then building a litle car of flowers and dedicating it The cart is then supposed to go 
the round of the great shrmes known to the singer and finally to stop at that of her tutelary deity, to 
whom the flowers aie given. 





II. 
A Nursery Shastram. 
Text. Translation. 
Gugugu! Gugugu ? 
Yavaiaru ? Who's there ? 
Ramachiluka, Rama's bird, 
Yendhu vachhavu? Why have you come? 
Gudulupetta. To lay eggs 
Yaimi gudu? What egg” 
Tolugudu. The shell-less egg. 
Gudulu yeudhuku ? What's the egg for ? 
Pillalu chaiya. To hatch chickens. 
Pillalu yeudhuku ? What are the chicks for? 
Pissiki petta. To have their necks wrung. 
Notes. 


‘ 


This song purports to be a conversation with a parrot, 
Shdstram 1s here a didactic tale. 


III. 
A Lullaby. 
Text. Translation. 

Oh, oh, Ayi! Oh, oh, Ayt! 

Ob, oh, dyi ! Oh, ob, ayi! 
Jollalu gottunga jonnalu pondu. Rocking the corn ripens the mullet. 
Abba gotiunga rajanal pondu. Baby striking ripens the rd@janal. 

Oh, oh, ayt! Oh, oh, ayi! 
: Oh, oh, dyi! Oh, oh, dyi ! 
Chilakallu chaila raigi jidi komma ekkai. Sparrows in glee sit on the branches of the 

cashew-nut, 
Abbai chaila raigt mama buja mekkai, ° ‘Baby in glee sits on uncle’s shoulder. 
~ Oh, ob, ayi! Oh, oh, fyi! 

Ob, oh, ayi! Oh, oh, ayi! 
Andara mémalu Sanda Maémalu. Everybody’s uncle 1s Uncle Moon. 
Abbai m4malu Rima Lakshmanulu. Baby’s uncles are Rima and Lakshmana, 

Notes. 


The words Oh, oh, yf are no doubt an invocation, the exact purport of which is now lost. 

The word rdyanal refers to some gram, but which is meant 1s not now known. 

Clullakalu, sparrows, extends really to any small birds. 

The pomt in the last two lines is that the child is placed under the protection of Rama, as the 
incarnation of Vishnu, e 


+ 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 72.) 


Hindi: 510, 1, footnote; ann 1290: 8. ». 
Hindoo, 315, 1i, sna. 1590: 8. 2. Ve las, 734, 
ny ann, 1692: 8, ». Padre, 497, 1i, ann, 1871: 
s. v. Mohwa, 489, u, 

Hinda ; 2. ». Gentoo, 280, i, 3 times, 8. v. Hindoo, 
315, u, twice, s. v. Hindostan, 316, ii, s. 2B. 
India, 330, i, 8. » Kling, 372, ii; s. 2. Naik, 
470, 1, 8. ». Raja, 571, 1, twice, s. v. Ramasammy, 
573, i, twice, 8. v. Ranee, 574, i, 8. v. Rice, 578, 
i,8 v. Salgram, 593, i and ii, 8. 2. Sunyasee, 
661, ii, 8. v. Gwalior, 804, ii, 805, i, 8. % 
Law-officer, 818, i, 4 times; ann, 1555: 8. 9, 
Banyan (1), 48, ii. 

Hindubér ; s. v, Rohilla, 580, i. 

Hindi-bar; s. 2 Malabar, 411, 1. 

Hindusm; 8. v. Bisnagar, 73, i, s. v. Brahmo- 
Soméj, 85, ii, s. 2. Moor, 445, 11, 8. ». Shaman, 
620, n, s. v, Sunda, 659, i, s ». Coolin, 783, u. 

Hinduized ; 8. ». Singapore, 636, i, s. v. Peepul, 
843, i. . 

Findu-Killer; ann, 1834: 8. », Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i. SoS. ans 

Hindu Koh; s. v. Hindoo Koosh, 816, i. 

Hindu-Kula; 510, in, footnote. 

Hindu-Kush; s. v. Caffer, 108, i. 

Hindi-Kush ; ann. 1548: s. ». Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i, twice. 

Hindi-Kish; ann. 1504: s.». Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i. 

Hindi-Kiish ; s. », Hindoo Koosh, 316, 1; ann. 
1334: 8. v. Hindoo Koosh, 316, i, 

Hindu Kush ; s. v. Catiristan, 109, 11. 

Hindi Kiish; s. », Race, 578, i. _ 

Hindustan ; 8. v. Baboo, 82, ii, s. 0. Bheesty, 69, 
n, & v. Bungalow, 98, n, 8. v. Custard-Apple, 
220, i, twice, s. v. Hog-deer, 320, i, 8. v. 
Mohur, Gold, 438, i, 8. ». Orange, 490, i, &. 
Patchonh, 518, 1, s. v. Rohilla, 580, 1, twice, s.v. 
Tope (b), 712, it, 8. o. Veranda, 737, 1; ann. 

_ 1200: 2. Tibet, 699, i; ann. 1300: 8.0. 
Sepoy, 613,i1; ann 1526: 38.2. Koél, 874, 1i, 
twice, 8. v. Deuti, 789, ii; ano. 1554: 4.2. 
Goozerat, 297, i; ann, 1855: s. 0. Banyan 
(1), 48, it, 8. 0. Room, 581, ii; ann. 1590: s. v 
Godavery, 291, ii, s. v. Goont, 296, 1; ann, 


1592-3: 8, », Tanga, 688, i; ann. 1677: , ¢. 
Padshaw, 497, i1; ann, 1804: s, v, Hot-winds, 
825, u; ann. 1857. s. v. Hing, 318, ii; ann, 
1883; s. »v. Cobra de Capello, 173, i; ann, 
1884: s. v. Hindostan, 317, 1, twice, 

Hindustién , ann. 1059: s. v. Peshawur, 581, 1. 
ann. 1898- ¢. v, Nuggureote, 483, i; ann 
1528: 8. 2. Siwalik, 641, in. 

Hindustén; ann 1526: s. 2. Hatty, 313, it, 8. v. 
Mango, 423, ii, s. », Dhoon, 791, 1, twice. 

Hindustan; s v Hindostan, 81s, 1i, s. v. Hin- 
dostanee, 317, 1, 

Hindistan, ann. 1583; s. ». Suittee, 668, i; 
ann. 1590: s. v. Deccany, 234, 1. 

Hindistgn ; s. ». Deccan, 233, 1, s. v. Hindostan, 
316, 18° 

Hindustana; ann. 1717: s.v. Shawl, 624, ii. 

Hindustam; s. v. Abihéwa, 2,1, » Aloo, 11, 
1, 8. v. Bankshall, 46, nu, s. v. Barking-Deer, 
52, u, s.v. Bengalee, 65, 1, 8.2. Black Lan- 
guage, 74, n, s. ». Bulgar, 96, 1, s. v. Bus, 
102, i, s. v. Competition-wallah, 185, 1, s. v. 
Deccany, 284, i, s. v. Grasscutter, 301, ii, sv, 
Guava, 806, i, s. ». Hindee, 315, it, twice, 
s. v. India, 331, n, s. o, Khan, 366, i, s. v. 
Khass, 366, 1, 8, ». Mango-fish, 424, fi, s. ». 
Maramut, 427, ii, s. v. Moors, The, 447, 1 and 
ii (twice), s. v Omrah, 486, i, 3, ». Oordoo, 
488, i, s. v. Pagar, 498, i, see 498, i, footnote, 
s. v. Patel, 519, ii,s. ». Raggy, 571, i, a. 
Ressaldar, 577, ii, s.v. Sahib, 590, ii, s. 2. Tiffin, 
700, i, 8. v. Tope (a), 712, ii, s.v, Turban, 718, 
ii, 8. v. Turkey, 719, in, s, v. Typhoon, 722, n, 
3 times, s. v. Caryota, 773, ii, s. 2. Law-vofficer, 
818, ii, «. v. Numerical Affixes, 882, ii, s. v. 
Pyse, 847, i, s. v. Sagar-pesha, 852, ii; -ann. 
1697 : s. vw. Hindostanee, 807, is ann, 1791: 
s. v. Shoeflower, 629,i1; ann, 1810: 8. ». 
Mugg, 456, 1; ann, 1848: s. ». Bundobust, 98, 
i; ann. 1849: 8. v, Gram-fed, 301,i; ann. 1866: 
s. v. Chota-hazry, 162,i; ann. 1878: ¢ 2. 
Bangle, 45, ii; ann. 1883: s, ». Pyse, 847, 1. 

Hindustani; ann. 1526: s ». Hatty, 313, i. 

Hindustani; 8. v. Druggerman, 252, i, s. » 
Teapoy, 692, i. 
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Hindustani; s. v, Kyfe, 380, i. 

Hindistani; s. 2 Hindostanee, 317, i, 5. uv. 
Gunta, 804, i. 

Hindustani-Persian ; s, », Turban, 718, ii. 

Hindustani zabin; ¢ v. Hindostanee, 317, i. 

Hindustans ; ann. 1726: s. v, Hindostanee, 317, 
ii. 

Hinduwina; s. ». Pateca, 519, i. 

Hinduwi ; s. v, Hindee, 806, ii. 

Hing; s. v. 818, i, twice, 807, i, s, ». Assa- 
foetida, 28,1; ann. 1678: s. v. 318, ii; ann. 
1726: s, v. 807,13 ann. 1857: s, ». 318, u. 

Hing , s, ». Hing, 818, i. 

Hinge, ann. 1586: 4, », Hing, 318, ii. 

Hingeli ; ann. 1726: s. v. Hidgelee, 314, ii, 

Hingh ; ann. 1638 and 1712: «. v, Hing, 318, u. 

Hinglaj ; 2. v. Cooly, 192, i. 

Hing-kiu ; ann, 645: 8. 7. Hing, 318, i, 

Hingodagul-neure, ann. 1681: s. ». 
119, ii, 

Hingn; s. v. Hing, 818, i. 

Hingu ; s, v. Hing, $18, i. 

Hinmilau; ¢. ». Gentoo, 280, i. 

Hinzuan ; ann. 1887 : s. ». Dhow, 243, ii. 

Hipo; a, v. Upas, 726, ii. 

Hippotame; ann. 1833-38 : 2. v. Jungle, 859, i. 

Hiranya ; s. v, Jack, 387, i. 

Hirava; 8. v, 319, i; ann, 1510: s, v. 319, 1, 

Hirbad ; s. v. Herbed, 314, i. 

Hircam ; ann. 1561 : «. ». Sophy, 648, ii, 

Hircania ; ann, 70: s. . Tiger, 702, i. 

Hircar; ann, 1757: 8, v. Hurcarra, 327, il. 

Hireara ; s, v. Hurcarra, 327, ii. 

Hirearra , ann. 1808: s. v, Hurearra, $27, ii. 

Hircarrah ; ann. 1780 and 1810: 2. v. Hurcar- 
ra, 827, ii. 

Hispaniola; s, v, Ananas, 17,i and in, 18, ii, 
s. v. Oustard-Apple, 221,i, ann, 1505: s » 
Moor, 446, i, 

Hitto ; s. », Factory, 264, ii. 

Hiu-ning ; . v. Hyson, 691, ii, - 

Hkuzmutgar ; 8. v. Kitmutgar, 37], i, 

Hlaba ; ann, 1829: s, ». Shaman, 621, i. 

Hladini ; s. v. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

Hlot-dau; s. v. Woon, 867, i. 

Hlwat-d’hau ; s. ». Lotoo, 819, ii. 

Ho-a-0; s. & Koél, 374, ii, 

Hobili ; s, ». Amshom, 12, ii. 

Hobly; s. », Parbutty, 887, i, twice; ann, 1800: 
s. v, Monegar, 824, ii, 


Candy, 


Hobnim ; 795, i, footnote. 

Hobshy Ooffrees; ann. 1750-60 : 
326, ii, 

Hobson-Jobson ;s, v. 319, i, 8.%. Cow-1ich, 208, 
i, 8, ve Dumbcow, 254, ii, s. ». Falaun, 265, il, 
s, v. Imaumbarra, 329, i, s. », Jackass Copal, 
839, 1, 5.9. Mohurrum, 439, ii, a, », Sums, 
638, ii, 8. ». Upper Roger, 789, ii, 8. ov. Ure, 
732, ii, s. v. Balasore, 760, 1, 8. v, Summerhead, 
857, i. 

Hobson Jobson; 3, v. 807, i. 

Hobsy ; ann. 1678: s.v. Hubshee, 826, ii, s, », 
Seedy, 610, i, twice. 

Hochchew ; ann. 1616: s. v. Hokchew, 320, ir, 

Hoddu ; 8, v, India, 330, i. 

Hodeida ; s. v. Beetlefakee, 60, ii; ann. 1880: 
s. v. Sambook, 596, i. 

Hodge; ann. 1678: s. v. A Muck, 15,i; ann, 
1765: s. v. Hadgee, 311, i. 

Hodgee; ann. 1765: s. v. Hadgee, 311, i. 

Hodgee Sophee Caun; ann. 1683: s. 2, Fir- 
maun, 270, 11. 

Hodgett; s. v. 320, i, 

Hodgson’s ale; ann, 1839: s. v Amah, 11, i, 

Hodgson’s beer; s, v. Beer, 59, ii, 

Hoda; ann. 1500: s. v. India, 382, i. 

Hog-deer ; s. v. 320, i, twice; ann, 1711: s. ». 
Bezoar, 69, i. 

Hogen-mogen; ann. 1638; s, », Chouse, 164, i, 

Hoggiae ; 679, ii, footnote; ann. 1590: s », 
Talisman, 679, ii, twice. 

Hog Island ; ¢. ». Batcul, 54, i. 

Hog-plum ; ¢. v. 820, i; ann. 1852 : s. v, 320, i, 

Hog-stag ; ann, 545: 8, ». Babi-roussa, 32, 11. 

Hoh-kien ; s. v. Hokchew, 320, 1. 

Hohlee, ann. 1809: s. v. Hooly, 323, un, twice. 

Hojat; 8. », Hodgett, 820, 1. 

Hokchew; 8. v. 320, i. 

Hok-chiu ; 8, v. Hokchew, 820, i, 

Hoksieu ; s. v. Factory, 264, ii, s. ». Hokchew, 
820, i, 

Hola; s. v. Woolock, 741, ii. 

Holak ; 8. », Woolock, 741, 1i, 

Holaka ; s. ». Hooly, 328, i. 

Holeus sorghum; s, v. Jowaur, 355, i, s. v. Pin- 
darry, 538, i. 

Holencore; ann. 1678: s. v. Boy (b), 84, 1, 8. 
Cooly, 193, i, 8, v. Haldlcore, 311, ii. 

Holeya ; 3, v. Hullia, 326, ii. 


8. v. Hubshee, 


| Héléyar ; ann. 1874: s, v. Hullia, 327, i, 
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Holi, s. v. Dhawk, 241, 1i, s, 2. Hooly, 328, i. 

Holi festival ; s. v. Apollo Bunder, 28, il. 

Holkar ; « v. Pindarry, 538, ii; ann. 1804: 
s.v Hot-winds, 825, ii, s. v, Punjaub, 562, in; 
anr, 1814: 8. v. Competition-wallah, 781, ii. 

Hollades doite ; ann, 1598: s. ». Cash, 128, ii. 

Holland [=Dutch]; ann. 1676: s. ». Shoe of 
Gold, 628, u; ann. 1665: s, ». Cossimbazar, 
784, 11. 

Holland, New ; ann. 1783: s. v. Swallow, 671, i. 

Hollander; s. v. Moor, 445, 11; ann. 1603: s. ». 
Juribasso, 812, 11; ann. 1606: 8. ». Prow, 
555,1; ann, 1610: ¢.. Malay, 417, i; ann. 
1613: s.v. Sandal, 597, ii; ann. 1615: Com- 
pradore, 782, i; ann. 1616: s. v. Sappan- 
wood, 600, ii, s. v Gingi, 801, ii; ann. 1648: 
s. v. Suttee, 670, i, sv Moor, 825, i; ann- 
1663: s. v. Lucknow, 820, i; ann. 1665: 
g. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, s.v Aracan, 758, i; 
ann. 1672: s. v. Punch, 559,i; ann. 1676: 
s. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, 1i. 

Hollantze Logie; ann, 1680: s. ». Bungalow, 
768, 1. 

Hollocore; ann, 1788: s v. Haldlcore, 311, ii. 

Holothuria; s. v. Beech-de-Mer, 59, i, 8. v. 
Tripang, 716, i. 

Holway; ann, 1673: 8. ». Hulwa, 827, i. 

Homar, ann, 1553: s. v. Sheeah, 625, i. 

Home; s.v. 820, ii; ann. 1830 (twice), 1837 
(twice), and 1865: s. v. 820, ii. 

Hon ; ann. 1879: 8. ». Hoon, 323, ii. 

Hona ; 888, 1, footnote. 

Honam, ann. 17601810: s. ». 
354, i, 

Honan ; 8. v. Catty, 774, ii. 

Honiavar ; s. v. Honore, 321, i. 

Honey-jack ; s. , Jack, 338, il, 

Hong; s. v. 320, i, twice, 8. ». Consoo House, 
190, it, s,. Hyson, 691, ii; ann. 1727: s. v. 
Hoppo, 324, i; ann. 1797: s. v. 821,1; ann. 
1882: s. 2, Chop, 161, i. 

Hong-boat; 4. v. 321, i, twice. 

Hongez; ann. 1553: s. ». Lar (c), 386, u. 

Hongkong; 8. v. Praya, 845, 11; ann. 1878: 
s. vp. Loot, 397, i. 

Hong Kong; s. v. 807, i, 8. 0. Bund, 97, ii; 
ann. 1856: 8, v. Lorcha, 398,i; ann. 1873: 
s v. Cooly, 198, it. 

Hong Merchant; s. v. Hong, 320, ii, twiee, &. 2. 
Tarega, 685, ii, 


J oss-house, 


Hong merchant ; ann. 1882: s.v. Hong, 821; 
i, s. ». Linguist, 395, ii, s. v. Squeeze, 651, u. 

Honna,; 838, i, footnote. 

Honnu ; as. v. Hoon, 328, is. 

Honor, ann. 1516: s. v. Honore, 321, ii. 

Honore; s. v. 321, i, 3 times, s. v. Factory, 264,1, 
s. v. Onore, 486, 11. 

Hoo; 202, 11, footnote. 

Hooghley ; s. v. Hoogly, 321, ii. 

Hooghly ; ann. 1881: s. v. Alligator, 9, ii. 

Hoogli; ann. 1726: 8. v. Chinsura, 154, ii. 

Hoogly ; s. v. 321, ii, 3 times, 807, i, s. v. Ban- 
del, 44,i, 8. . Bankshall, 46, i, «.». Chan- 
dernagére, 140, ii, s. 0. Cowcolly, 208, i, s. v. 
Hidgelee, 314, ii, s. v. Factory, 264, ii, s. v. 
Girja, 289, ii, s. v. Kedgeree, 364, it, ¢. v. 
Palmyras, Point, 507, i, «. v. Respondentis, 
577, i, s. v. Sunderbunds, 660, i, twice, s. v. 
Tumlook, 717, i, s. v. Budge-Budge, 767, ii, 
gs. v. Calcutta, 771, i, s. ». Diamond Harbour, 
791, ii, 8. wo. Kidderpore, 814, i, s. v. 
Narrows, The, 829, i, s. v. Rogue’s River, 
849, 1i, 3 times, s. v. Satigam, 854, i ; 
ann. 1679: s. v. Tumlook, 864, ii; ann. 1680: 
3. v. Bungalow, 768, i, twice; ann. 1683: 
s.v. Ameer, 12,1; ann. 1688: s. v. Punch- 
house, 559, ii; ann. 1711; s. ». Bungalow, 
768, ii; ann. 1726: s. v, Achdnock, 2, ii; ann. 
1758: s,v. Chuttanutty, 780, ii, s. v. Ked- 
geree, 812, ii, s. v. Muxadabad, 828, ii ; ann. 
1757 : s. v. Moor, 446, ii; ann. 1758: s. v. 
Achénock, 2, i1; ann. 1783 and 1786: s. »v. 
Foujdar, 278, i; aun. 1885:s. 7 Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii. 

Hoogly Bight ; #. v. Narrows, 829, i. 

Hoogly Factory; ann. 1680: s. v. Gorawallah, 
802, ii. 

Hoogly Point; s. v. Narrows, 829, i, see 829, i, 
footnote. 

Hoogly River ; s. v. 322, 1, 8. ». Hoogly, 321, iu, 
s. v, James and Mary, 342, 1i, 8. 7 Nuddeea 
Rivers, 482, ii, s. v chinsura, 154, ii, s. v. 
Saugor, 603, i, s. v. Sunderbands, 660, i, s. v. 
Devil’s Reach, 790, ii, s. v. Rogue’s River, 
849, i, ¢. 2. Satigam, 854, 1, 8. ». Sonthals, 
857, ii; ann. 1679: a. ». Woolock, 74], 1, 

Hooka; s. v. 322, ii, 5 times, 807, i, twice, s. 2. 
Chillum, 149, ii, see 161, ii, footnote, s. v. 
Hooka-burdar, 328, i, twice, s. v. Hubhble- 
byes, 326, i, 8. v. Nargeela, 473, ii, twice ; 
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ann. 1780: s. v. Chopper, 161, ii; ann. 
1782: a. v. 807,i1; ann. 1788: s. v. 822,01; 
ann. 1811: s. v. Ciillum, 149, 11, twice. 

Hooka-bearer ; s. v, Hooka-burdar, 323, i, 

Hooka-bells; s. v. Bidree, 70, u. 

Hooka-bowl ; s. v. Surpoose, 666, ii. 

Hookaburdar; ann. 1784° s. w. 
371, i. 

Hooka-burdar; s v. 323, i. 

Hook-carpet ; 8, 2. Hook, 807, 1. 

Hookah ; s. v. Tobacco, 706,1; ann. 1803 : s. v. 
Myna, 828, ii; ann. 1828; s. v. Chillum, 149, 

- i, s.. Hooks, 322, 1i ; ann. 1829 :¢, v. Chil- 
lum, 149, nu, s. v. Surpoose, 666, 11; ann. 
1849: 9. v. Gram-fed, 801, i; ann. 1872; ¢. v 
Hooka, 328, i. 

Hookah-burdar; ann. 1801: s. v. Hooka-burdar, 
3238, i. 

Hooker; ann, 1768 and 1789: 
322, 1. 

Hookerbedar; ann. 1789: ys, y. Hooka, 322, n, 

Hookum ; s. v. 328, i, ¢. v. Hakim, 31], i. 

Hooluck; s. v. 323, i, twice, 807, . 8. v. Orang- 
otang, 491, ii. 

Hooly ; s. o. 823, i, «. v Dhank, 241, ii; ann, 
1590, 1678 and 1808 : s. », 323, un. 

Hoon ; s.v. 383; ii; ann. 1759: a. v. Cacouh, 
769, le 

‘Hoondy ; s. v. 824,i1; ann. 1810: 

Hoonimaun ; 8. v, 324, i, 607, u. 

Hoa-poo ; ann. 1882: s. v. Hoppo, 324, u. 

Hoo poo; 8. ». Hoppo, 324, 1. - 

Hoorn; s. v. Batavia, 54,1. 

Hoowa; s. v. 824, i. 

Hopper; s. v. 324, 1, s. v. Ap, 758, ii; ann. 1860: 
s. v. 324, 1. . 

Hoppo; s. v. 324, i, twice; ann. 1711: 8. ». 
Compradore, 188, ii, &. ». ‘824, i3 ann, 1727: 
's. v. Hong, 320, ii; ann. 1748: s. v. 324,1; 
ann. 1750-52: s. v. 824,11; ann. 1782: s. v. 
Hong, 821,1, ann. 1797 and 1842: 8. o. 
324, ii; ann. 1882: s. ». Chop, 161, 1,6. 
$24, ii, s. ». Linguist, 395, ii. 

Hoqueton ; s. v. Cotton, 785, i. 

Hora}. 3. v. Rogue, 579, in; 
Pardao, 840, 1i. 

Horacam ; ann. 1552: 8, v. Candahar, 119, 1, 

Horfo; ann. 1516: s. 0, Pardao, 840, ii. 

Horda; ann. 1540: s.v. Oordoo, 488, 1; ann. 
1754: s. w Bahaudnr, 759, ui. 


Kitmutgar, 


sv. Hooka, 


8. Uv. 824,.1. 


ann. 1516: s. 9 


% 


Horde;s v. Oordoo, 488, i, twice: ann. 1540 
and 1545 (twice): s. v. Oordoo, 488, 11. 

Horkand ; ann. 851: 8. v. Maldives, 417, u, 
twice, 

Hormah; s. v. Haramzada, 312, ii. 

Hormizda , ann, 1808: s. v. Ormus, 493, 1. 

Hormos; ann. 1298: s, v. Ormus, 493, 1 

Hormns ; ann. 1298: s. v. Badgeer, 34, 1 

Hormuz; s.v. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, gee 
370, i, footnote, s. v. Ormns, 833, i, ann 
540 and 133] (4 times): s. v. Ormus, 493, 1; 
ann. 1442; 5. vu. Tenasserim, 695, 1; ann, 
1470: s. v. Dhow, 243, ti, 8. ». Ormus, 493, 1; 
ann. 1554: 8. v. Goa, 290, 1, s. v Kishm, 
370, i, twice; ann. 1572: s. v. Rosalgat, 582, 
wu; ann. 1610+ s. » Calay, 111, 1; ann, 
1619 : s. v. Ormus, 833, i1; ann. 1622. s. y 
Mango, 424,1; ann. 1623: s v. Larkin, 387, 
i, s. », Ormus, 4938, 1; ann. 1860: s. 4», 
Ducks, 253, u. 

Hormuzdadschir ; ann 655; 8. Ormus, 498, 1 

Hornbill; s. v. Toucan, 713, u, 714, 1, twice, 
863, 1i; ann, 1885: s, v. Toucan, 863, 11. 

Horn’s blow; 202, u, footnote. 

Horsekeeper ; #. v. Gorawallah, 297, ii, s. v 
Grasscutter, 301, ii; ann. 1678, 1698 and 
1837 : s. v. Horse-keeper, 324, u ; ann, 1789 . 
s. v. Grasseutter, 301, u 

Horse-keeper; s. v. 324,n, 8. v. Syce, 678, ii: 
ann. 1555 and 1609 ; 324, u, ann. 1798: 6.2. 
Grasscutter, 801,11 3 ann. 1829. 8. v. 824, u 

Horse-Radish Tree; s. v. Drumstick, 252, u. 

Horse-radish tree; 8, v. 824, u, 

Horse radish Tree, 465, i, footnote 

Horta ; s.v, Compound (a), 186, 1, twice, s. v. 
Oart, 484, 1. 

Aortal ; ann. 1759; 

Horto; ann. 1673: 

Hosbalhouckain ; 
kum, 825, i. 

Hosbolhookhum ; s. 2, 897, 1i. 

Hosbolhookum; ¢. v. 325, 1, 8. v. Dustuck, 
793, lis ann, 1759: s. v. Purwanna, 564, 1 

Hosbulhocum ; ann. 1702: s v, Hosbolhookum. 
325, i. 

Ho-si-na; ann. 645: ¢. ». Hing, 318, 1. 

Hosseen Gosseen; ann. 1673: s. v. Hobson- 
Jobson, 319, ii. 

Hossein; ann. 1726: 8 4. 
319, u. 


8. v. Catechu, 133, il. 
s. v. Oart, 484, 0 
ana. 1727: s. v. Hosbolhoo- 


Hobson-Jobson, 
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Hossem Jossen; ann, 1720: 
Jobson, 319, u. 

Hossy Gossy ; ann. 1678: s, v. Hobson-Jobson, 
319, ii. 

Hotch-potch; ann. 1623: ¢. », Curry, 218, ii, 

Hotta-ga-mand; s, v. Ootacamund, 488, u. 

Hot-winds ; s. v. 3285, i. 

Hot winds; ann. 1804 and 1878: s. ». Hot- 
winds, 825, 11. 

Houang-poa ; ann, 1770: s. v. Whampoa, 740, 1. 

Houdar; ann. 1785: s. 1. Howdah, 325, ii. 

Houghly ; ann. 1782: s. v. Bandel, 760, in. 

Houka; ann. 1858 and 1874: s. v. Hooka, 
823, 1. 

Houmajon ; ann, 1665: s. v. Macheen, 820, i1. 

Housbul-hookum; ann. 1759: s. v. Hosbolhoo- 
kum, 825,i. 

Housebul-hookum ; ann, 1761; s. v, Hosbolhoo- 
kum, 325, i. 

Houssain; ann, 1653. s. v. Hobson Jobson, 
807, 1, twice. 

Houss-e-i-n ; ann, 1888: 8, v. Hobson-Jobson, 
320, 1. 

Hous-s-e-i-n; ann. 1883: s. v. Hobson-Jobson, 
320, i, 

Houza ; ann, 1805: s. v. Ambaree, 11, i. 

Hova; s, v. Beebee, 58, ii. 

Howda, s.v. Ambaree, 11, i, twice, s. x Sur- 
kunda, 666, i, 8. 7. Numerical Affixes, 833, 1; 
ann 1805: s v, Ambaree, 11, i. 

Howdah ; s, v. 325, i, ann. 1804: 8, v. 325, 1; 
ann. 1807: s.v. Ambaree, 756,i, anno. 1856 
and 1868: s. v. 825, it. 

Howdeh ; s. v. Ambaree, 11, i. 

Howder; s. v Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 1831: 
s. v. Howdah, 325, ii 

Ho-whee-ho, s. v. Koél, 374, i. 

Howntzer ; anu. 1857: s. v. Pandy, 509, i. 

Ho-y-o, 8. v. Koel, 874, it. 

Hpa ; 8. v. Chobwa, 778, n. 

Htap-gyi; s. » Duggie, 254, i. 

Hee , ann, 1855-° s v, Tee, 694, i. 

H’ti; s.v, Tee, 693, nu. 

Hoa, ann. 1674: s.v. Mandarm Language, 422, i 

Huang-tchu; s.v, Wanghee (2), 740, i. 

Hubaee Murawee, ann. 1579: s. v. Delly, 
Mount, 235, in. 

Hubba, s v 825, ii; ann. 1786: s. 0. 326, i. 

Hubbel de Bubbel, ann, 1811: s. v. Hubble- 
bubble, 326, i. 


s. v. Hobson- 
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Habble-bubble ; s, v 326, 1, s.0 Calecoon, 112, 


ui, 8. %, Hooka, 322, u,s » Chillum, 149, ii, 
see 161, 1, footnote, s.v, Naigeela, 473. u; 
ann. 1630, 1672 (twice) and 1697. s. v. 326, 
i, ann. 1781: s, v, Chillum, 149, ii, ann, 
1868: s.v 326, i. 

Hubly , ann. 1678: s, v. Lingait, 394, u. 

Hubshee; s. 2. 826,1,807,11; ann. 1440: s », 
Zanzbar, 746, 1, ann, 1800: s. 2. Seedy, 
610, ii; ann. 1884: s. v, 326, un, 

Hubshee’s land, s. ». Jungeeta, 358, ii, 

Hucain ; ann, 1869: s. 2 Mohurrum, 439, ii, 
twice, s v, Syud, 674, 1. 

Hugain, ann, 1869: s, », Tazeea, 688, i, twice. 

Huck; s. », 326, in. 

Huckeem , s. ». 326, u, s, v, Hakim, 311, i. 

Hudia; ann. 15538: 8, 2. Judea, 355, u. 

Hue; s. v, Cochmn-China, 174, 1, 

Hugger-Mugger; ann. 1673.8. v. Mango-tnck, 
425, in. 

Hughen; ann, 1767: s. v. Sonaparanta, 647, i. 

Hughley, ann. 1686. s v. Hidgelee, 314, ii, 
ann. 1711: s v. Bungalow, 768, 1, twice, s. 2, 
Rogue’s River, 850, 1. 

Hughly , 771, 1, footnote, ann, 1677: 5, wv 
Achanock (2), 752, u 5 ann. 1727 * s. v. Hoogly, 
322, 1, 6. v. Kedgeree, 812, ii, twice; ann. 
1785: s, v. Gomasta, 294, i. 

Hugley ; ann, 1694: s, v, Interloper, 809, i. 

Hugh, s, v. Ohuttanutty, 170, 1, s 2. Dingy, 
246,i,s. 0. Tibeny, 715,1; ann. 1726: sv. 
Calcutta, 112, i. 

High; ann, 1632: s. v. Hoogly, 322, i. 

Higli; s. v. Hoogly, 821, ii; ann, 1631: 3.4, 
Bandel, 44, 1, 

Higli-Bandar; s. ». Bandel, 44, i. 

Hugly; ann, 1679: 8, v. Behar, 764, ii ; ann. 
1682: s. v, Chawbuck, 142,15; ano, 1688: 
s. v. Bay, The, 55, u,s. 0. Firmaun, 270, ui, 
s. v. Gardens, 278, u, 8s. » Gentoo, 280, 1, 
s. v. Maund, 482, 1, s. ». Mulmull, 456, 0; 
ann, 1684- s. 1 Nairows, The, 829, 1. 

Hugly River; 829, i, footnote, ann. 168L 35. 2, 
Narrows, The, 829, i. 

Hujjat ,s.v Hodgett, 320, i. 

Hujja(t) ; 679, ii, footnote. 

Bukka. s. ». Chillum, 149, u. 

Hukka bardar, s. 7. Hooka-burdar, 323, i, 

Hukkah; s. v. Hooka, $22, ii, 

Hukm ;s. ». Hakim, 311, i,s. % Hookum, 323, i. 
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Hulagii: s. v. Dufterdar, 254, 1. 

Hiilak ; s.» Hooluck, 323, 1. 

Hulaki ;s. 0 Buxee, 103, i, s. v. Kowtow, 376, i. 

Hulela; s v Myrobalan, 465, i, 

Hulha, s, v. 826, 11. 

Holli4, ann 1817- s v. Hulhia, 327, i. 

Hulluk . ann 1809- s. », Hooluk, 807, i. 

Hulnbalang , ann. 1612: ¢ v, Orankay, 492, i, 
twice. 

Huluq, ann. 1868+ s. v, Hooluck, 807, i. 

Hulwa; s.v. 327, i. 

Humarin ; ann. 1526+ s. v7 Kohmor, 375, i. 

Himaiin; ann, 1526: s.» Kohimor, 375, 1. 

Humayun , ann. 1553: s v Poorub, 547, 1 

Humiyiin; s. v, Kohinor, 374, n,s v Rupee, 
585, ii, s. v. Rhotass, 849, 1, s.v Xercansor, 
868,1; ann 1555: «, », Room, 581, i. 

Hu-Mén; s. v. Bocesa Tigris, 76, u. 

Humhuums; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, i. 

Humma, 402, u, footnote. 

Hummaul; s v. 327, i, 807, u, s. v. Cumbly, 
216, 1 

Humming-bird; s v. 827, in. 

Hoummum ; 806, 1, footnote. 

Hummummee; ann. 1706: s. v. Harry, 806, i. 

Hump; s.v 327, 1i, twice. 

Humpy ; 8. v, Bisnagai, 73, i. 

Hun, 500, 1, footnote; ann. 1647: s. v. Hoon, 
323, 11. 

Hin; sv. Hoon, 328, ii, s. ». Pagoda, 498, i, 
s.v. Pardao, 887, 11, 888, 1 (twice and foot- 
note) and 1, ann. 1620: s. ». Pardaa, 842, 1 

Hunarey; s. v. Hendry Kendry, 314, 1. 

Hunawar ; ann. 1391: s. ». Goa, 290, 1. 

Hundavi; s. », Hoondy, 324, i. 

Hundi ; s. v. Hoondy, 324, 1. 

Hundi ; s. v. Hoondy, 324, 1. 

Hundry ; s. ». Hendry Kendry, 314, i. 

Hundwani , s. v. Wootz, 742, 1. 

Huniman ; s. ». Lungoor, 400, i. 

Hurboods ; ann. 1689: s. ». Destoor, 237, ii, 

Hurearra ; s. v. 327, n, 807, u. 

Hurgurrah ; ann. 1748: ¢. » Hurearra, 327, 1, 

Hardwar ; s v. Siwalik, 640, 1i,s. v. Teerut,862, i. 

Hurkfiehs; ann. 1785: ¢ » Ghurry, 285, i. 

Hurkaru ; s. v. Huicarra, 327, ii. 

Hurkéroé , s. ». Huicarra, 827, 1i. 

Huxmuz, s. v. Ormus, 492, n. 

Hurmiz; s. v. Ormus, 492, li, ann. 1442: s, v. 
Ormus, 493, 1. 


Hurraca; ann. 1516: s v, Arrack, 26, i, 

Hurtaul; ¢ v. 328, 1, 

Husain, s. v» Mohurium, 439, 1i, s, v. Taboot, 
675, 1. 

Husam Khan Tashtdér; ann. 1540: ¢ y, 
Chaipoy, 141, u 

Husain Shah; ann. 1873- s v. Comotay, 185, 1, 

Husamuddin ; ann, 1267- s. 7. Moochulka,443, 1, 

Husamuddin, s. v. Chicane, 146, u. 

Husbulhvokum ; ann. 1769; s. », Hosbolhoo- 
khum, 807, u. 

Husbull Hookum; ann 1678: s v, Hosbolhoo- 
khum, ¢07, n. 

Husein, s v Hobson-Jobson, 319, 1, 

Hushulhoorum , ann. 1757-s.v Hosbolhookhum, 
847, u. 

Hussan, ann. 1680: s v. Hobson-Jobson, 319, 
nu, twice; ann, 1653: s. vw. Hobson Jobson, 
807, i, 

Hussein; s. v. Tazeea, 687, i1; ann. 1618 and 
1665, both twice: s.v. Hobson-Jobson, 819, 
i; ann. 1786. s. v. Beebee, 69, 1 ° 

Huttoogum; s v Rogue’s River, 849, 11, 

Hiiwa, s. v. Hoowa, 324, 1. 

Huygly; ann. 1673- s » Patna, 520, i. 

Huygly River; ano, 1673; s, 2, Patna, 520, i, 

Huzira; s 1 328,1. 

Huzoor; s. », 328, u. 

Huziir; s v. Huzoor, 328, ii. 

Hwer-chau-fu ; s. 2. Twankay, 791, 1. 

Hwen T’sang ; s.v. India, 329, u, 331, i, 6 ». 
Jack, 337, 1, ¢. v. Mangalore, 422, 1, 8 ». 
Mango, 423,1; ann 636-8 ». Ondh, 494, 
i; ann. 640° s » Goozerat, 297, 1 

Hyacinth, s. v. Jargon, 344, 1, twice. 

Hyacinth ; 418, 1, footnote 

Hyaena, B. C. 325: ¢ » Tiger, 702, i. 

Hybe , ann 1783; s, ». Khyber Pass, 814, i. 

Hyber-pass ; ann. 1783: 8. ». Khyber Pass, 
814, i. 

Hydaspes; s v. Behut, 61, 1; ann. 60: 8. » 
Sugar, 655, 1; ann 1030: s. », Candahar, 
119, 1, ann. 1809: s v Rhotass, 849, 1; ann, 
1856: s. v. Jelum, 350, i. 

Hyder ; s. v. Bmky-Nabob, 71, ii; ann. 1780: 
s.v. Long-drawers, 896, i, » Mogul, The 
Great, 438, 1, s. ». Poligar, 548, un; ann. 1782: 
s. 0. Gardens, 279, 1, twice, s. ». Urz, 866,1, 
ann. 1789; ¢ » Circars, 171,i; ann. 1800; 
s. ». Poligar, 844, ii. 
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Hyderabad ; ¢ v. A Muck, 18, i, s ». Bahau- 
dur, 36, ii, see 156, 1, footnote, s. v. OCustaid- 
Apple, 221, 1, s 2. Deccan, 288, 1, s. » Hooka, 
322, u, s.v. Resident, 576, 1, s v. Sipahselar 
637, i, see 694, 11, footnote, s. v. Tippoo 
Sahib, 704, 1, ¢ v, Nizam, The, 830,1,3 tames ; 
ann 1808: s. ». Mogul, 487, i. 

Hyder Ah; s.v. Bahaudur, 36, 1i, 37, ii, s v. 
Buxee, 103, u, s. » Byde Horse, 105, 1, 
3 times, s ». Mysore Thorn, 467, 1, ¢. 2. Seringa- 
patam, 615, u; ann. 1781: ¢. », Bahaudua, 
37, ii; ann. 1814: s » Zamorin, 746, 1. 

Hyder "Ah; s 2. Sanam, 597,1; ann. 1783: 
s. v. Ghee, 282, 11, 

Hyder Ali Khan; ann. 1704: 8. ». Naik (b), 
470, ii. 


Hydur ; ann. 1747- 8. v. Dalaway, 787, u. ann, 
1755: s. 2. Sipahselar, 637, u, ann, 1756: 
s.v, Carcana, 125,u; ann. 1758 3.7. Byde 
Horse, 105, 1, ann. 1781: s. 2. Dardga, 
230, i, 

Hydurabdd, ann. 1802: s.¢ Coast, The, 172.1, 

Hydu Sahib, ann. 1704: s. v. Naik (b), 470, n. 

Hyems; ann 1691: s. v, Winter, 740, 1i, twice. 

Hyena; ann 80-90: s v. Tiger, 702, 1. 

Hylobates hoolook , s.» Hooluck, 323, i 

Hylobates hooluck ; ann. 1884: ¢ v. Hooluck, 
328, 1. 

Hypasis; ann, 1753: s. 2. Sutledge, 859, 11, 
8 times 

Hypesanthera Mormga ; s » Horse-radish tree, 
324, i. 


(To be continued.) 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


JH Harty History or Inpra from 600 B C to 
the Muhammadan Conquest, including the invasion 
of Alexander the Great By Vincent A. Smit 
390 pp. The Clarendon Press, Oxford ; 1904. 


Tu great advances made in our knowledge of 
the early history of India during the last thirty- 
five years have been obtained almost entirely 
from the careful study of inscriptions, with some 
additions, however, from coins and literary docu- 
ments, and the time had arrived to take stock of 
that knowledge. Dnuff’s “Chronology of India” 
(1899) and Kielhorn’s chronologically arranged 
Lasts of the Inscriptions of Northern and Southern 
India (Epgraphia Indica, Vols V and VII) 
had classified the materials for a systematic treat- 
ment of the results. And Mr. V. Smith has essayed 
the task of working them into a general account 
of early Indjan history This he has succeeded 
in doing with undeniable skill and in a fluent and 
pleasing style. Dr. McOrindle in his “ Invasion 
of India by Alexander” supphed the general 
reader with a very full account of the materials 
bearmg on that event; and in ths volume 
Mr V. Smith has devoted a very large section 
(66 pages out of 357) to a summary of that 
campaign, though it had no real influence (p 105, 
209 f ) on Jater Indian Instory. And though, m 
opposition to Pischel, Sylvain Lévi, and others, 
the author holds, with some scholars, that the 
Indian drama is derived from the Greek, he 1s 
quite in accord with others in the assertion that 
“the impression made by Greek authors upon 
Indian literature and science is not traceable” 
mntyl a late period, On the whole, apart from 


details, as a rapid but valuable summary of a 
lengthy pe1iod of Indian history that has not been 
handled smce Lassen’s time (Ind Alterthumsh. 
Vol. IL, 1874, and Vol, III, 1858), the work will 
be found useful to the scholar as well as to the 
general reader. 

On details, many will be found to differ from 
Mr Smith, who sometimes deals in a rather 
summary way with older scholais. Thus, on 
p. 279-80, with reference to a statement in Hiuen 
Tsang respecting the kingdom of Mo-la-p’o, 
which has perplexed all the editors, he assumes 
that 16 has been ‘subjected to serious misinter- 
pretation by several eminent scholars.’ The 
Chinese syllables have been naturally transcribed 
as Malava. But, 1f meant for Malwa, the position 
of the country 1s wrongly indicated in the text. 
And Mr. Smith, disregardmg Hhuen Tsang’s 
distance of 2000 lc, as well as the transliteration, 
places it not more than 500 7i north-west of 
Broach, where no trace has been found of a 
district ever called by a name that could possibly 
be represented by the Chinese Mo-la-p’o. Then, 
the editors are accused of pressing the pilgrim’s 
mention of Siladitya of Mo-le-p’o into the service 
of the general history of India “in an unjuystifi- 
able manner” Dr. Hoernle, being “musled,” like 
Dr Stein, “has permitted himself to indulge in 
much fanciful speculation; Max Muller “ was 
also led astray” by the blunder, due, in the first 
instance, to Vivien de Saint Martin and followad 
by Mr. Beal. It is hardly convincing to assert 
that Dr. Stein’s statement respecting Siladitya- 
Pratipadila “is quite erroneous,” The text of 
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the Rijutuianyu? (ua 125, 330) may perhaps 
justafy Dr Stem’s opmion Noi has Mr. South 
attempted to clear up the vatious difficulties of 
Hinen Tsang’s naliative m such a satisfactoly 
way as to Justify him in thmkmg that his own 
iema:ks “sufhce to demolish a laige stiuctme of 
purely magimaty history, built upon the assump- 
tion that Mo-la-p’o was identical with Malwa.” 
We must have bette: aiguments before we can 
accuse half a dozen capable scholars of such 
se11ous blundermy 


To Asoka and Is famous imscriptions 
Mr Smith devotes two chapters — about 
40 pages — mto which he condenses much of the 
material of Ins previous volume, “Asoka, the 
Buddhist emperor of India”? (1901), which is 
a useful little work so far as it goes, formmg 
a convenient guide to findmg passages im the 
c1itical treatment of these notable inscriptions by 
various scholars. With 1t, however, the student 
may also 1ead with gieat advantage the httle 
volume “Komg Acoka” by the late Edmund 
Hardy. 

We cannot accept Mr Smith’s theory (p 347£) 
that the Pallavas or Pahlavas were a foreign or 
Parthhan tiibe who supphed ioyal families to 
Vengi, Palakkada and Kaiichi, of which he would 
identify the second — wrongly we think — with 
Palghat. Di. Fleet has disposed of his mistake, 
based partly on a mistranslation (JRAS , 1905, 
pp. 298 £.). 


In chionology, Mr V Smith sometimes 
employs a system of his own, which O. Franke of 
Berlin calls “Subjektive Kombination,” 1m fixing 
dates to events where our actual knowledge 1s 
madequate. With respect to the Yueh-chi and 
theu migrations, on which he has expended much 
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labow, — by adopting Klaproth’s unceitified date 
of 165 B © for then espulsion by the Hiung-nu, 
— he deduces 140 B C foi theu defeat and loss 
of the Saka countiy. But astudy of U. Franke'’s 
“Zur Kenntnis der Turkvolker und Skythen 
Zentialasiens” must lead to a more trustwoithy, 
if less detailed, chronology So also for the 
eather period, before Asoka, there seems no 
sufficient reason for altezimg the approximate 
dates hitherto employed for others diftermg by 
a few yeais and for which better authority 1s not 
yet available, for, the assumption (p. 40) that 
Baddha dicd m 487 B C. 1s entirely dependent 
on the date assumed for Asoka’s accession, and 
that has not yet been certainly fixed. 


Mr Smith has done well, we think, in settmg 
aside the tianslite1ation-craze of repiesenting 
the cerebral sibilant by gs, and the palatal sud 
by c, which puts before the 1eader such graphic 
abortions as — Krsna, for Krishna, Oadcat for 
Chadchat; Cicondi: fo1 COhichondi; Cac for 
Ohach ; &c However this may please a few 
Orientalists, 16 would be pedantic folly to attempt 
to introduce such a mode of spelling mto English 
books and maps intended for use by the British 
and by English-reading Natives of India If 
Ouientalists can use digraphs mm so many other 
cases to represent Nagai and Persian letters 
and yet refuse to continue usimg for two others 
the symbols that are most suitable and have been 
so long employed by former scholars, — then the 
spellings of cartographers and hterary writers 
must part company with those of the Sanskritist 
The author of this work deserves credit for his 
good sense im adhering to the rational method 
of spelling for Anglo-Indian purposes. 


J. Burazss, 
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THE RAMGARH HILL CAVES IN SARGUJA. 
BY JAS BURGESS, C.LE, LL.D., F.R.S 5. 


aes Ramgarh hill is in the Rampur pargani of Sarguja state,in the south-east of Bengal 

in latitude 22°59 N. and longitude 82°67’ E. or about eight miles west of Lakhanpur, ahd 
rises to a height of 8206 feet above sea-level, or fully 1300 feet above that village It is notable 
for a natural tunnel through the rock about a hundred and fifty yards long, known as the 
Hathphor, along which a stream of water flows from a fissure in the rock. Near this are two 
caves, one of them, known as Sité Bangura, consisting apparently of a natural cavern, with an 
artificial cave-chamber behind it It faces the north-west, aud inside a wide entrance this 
chamber stretches 445 teet from north-east to south-west, but is only about 15 feet deep at 
most, the back being slightly curved, It1s 6 feet high at the entrance, bat little over 4 feet 
at the back, the greater part of the interior bemg occupied hy a bench 2 feet high at the 
wall and 3} feet wide, which runs along the back and ends of the cell, with another 2 feet wide 
and only 2 inches lower attached to the face of 1b and returning along the front walls. This 
‘leaves a floor area at most only § feet wide, though ahout 32 feet long, In the onter approach 
under the natura] rock arch “leading up to the entrance from the outside,” says Mr, Beglar, 
‘are a series of several circular steps, and two series, one on each side, of smaller and less steep 
stairs.” On the right jamb of the entrance is an inscription in two lines of 21 or 22 characters 
each, of a type of about the second century B. C. 


Close by is a second cave known as Jogi Ma.a, somewhat smaller and seemingly natural, 
bat also containing an inscription, — the upper two lines short and in smaller characters (repeated 
in the third), whilst the other three are of bolder type, —and here the roof has been painted 


These caves were first described by Oolonel Ouseley in 1848 (Jour. ds. Soc. Beng, 
Vol. XVIT pt. i. pp. 66-67), and more at length by Colonel Dalton in 1865 (¢étd. Vol. XXXIV, 
pt ii pp 23—27), who mentions some interesting structural remains in the vicinity, Again in 
1873, Mr. V. Ball furnished to this Journal a detailed account of them with rough plan and 
sections of the larger cave and eye-copies of the inscriptions (Ind. Ant. Vol. IT. pp. 243 —246), 
On these three papers was based the accoant given in Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal 
(Vol. XVII. pp. 236—239), and a fourth description was supphed by Mr. Beglar in 
Gen. Canningham’s Archeol. Survey of Inka (Rep. Vol. XITL pp. 31—55 and pl. x.). Copies 
of the inscriptions were also given jn the Car pus Inscrep. Indicarum (Vol. I. p. 83 and pl. xv.), 
from Mr. Beglar’s impressions, 


Dr, Bloch of the Archsological Survey had recently visited these caves, and in a letter 
of 80th April, 1904, published in the Zestechri/t der Deut Morganland. Gesellschaft, Bd, LVIII. 
8, 455, he reads the first line of the inscription in tha larger cave as: ~~ Adipaymits halayam\ 
sabhavagarukavayo, and explains it as — Adipayanty hiedaya svadhivajurukavayah: “The 
poets, by nature, worthy of hononr, fire the heart.” From the inscription beginning thus, he 
infers that ‘“‘we may surely expect a panegyric on the poetic art, and when sach g hymn is 
met with on the wall of an artificial rock excavation, 16 can there be applicable only because 
the place served for presenting poetical compositions before a larger public, And the arrange- 
ment of the cave,” he adds, ‘‘1s admirably adapted to this parpose. In a semi-circle, rismg 
aboye one another in terrace form, a row of seats are hewn out, wlich are again divided by 
radiating lines, quite in the style of a Greek theatre. From these seats a comfortable view 
was presented over a natural platform laid out below, which afforded room enough to erect 
asmall stage. Naturally the amphitheatre is only in mimature: it might afford space for 
‘thirty spectators; bat yet its arrangement on a, classical model cannot be mistaken, Above 
the seats is a rectangular chamber with broad benches along the walls, where people evidently 
retired when the cold of winter nights made ++ unpleasant to remain in the open air, At the 
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entrance there are still deep holes in the floor into which the posts were fitted that supported 
the curtain by which the cold was shut out, and inside there was room enough for a testive 
néich party.” 


Now this seems a somewhat extensive deduction to draw from the first line of an 
inscription and the ascent tothiscave. Mr. Beglar’s plan (4ic%, Sur. Ind Rep. Vol. XIII, pl. x.) 
and Mr Ball’s sketch of the approach shew tho vaulted entry about 14 feet deep opening to 
ten or twelve yards wide at the front, with stairs up at the sides and semi-circular steps or 
benches between; but the rock appears naturally to shelve away rather rapidly for placing 
a stage below; and inside the “ raum genug fdr eine solenne ‘nautch paity’” 1s scarcely five feot 
between the wall and a bench 2 feet high and would be cramped for any dance movement, 
We sarely require more satisfactory evidence before we conclude that this approach was 
constructed as a Greek theatre for dramatic represeutations even on a sinall scale. Had thig 
been so, we should naturally expect that such would be found not only in this solitary instance 
in remote Sargiija, but that other and better examples would certainly occur among the 
hundreds of rock excavations still fairly complete in Western India. Yet no trace of such hag 
been found elsewhere 


But, much of the force of the deduction must depend on the accuracy of the reading of the 
inscription, which in May 1904 was read differently by A-M. Boyer! as— 
adipayants hadayam | saldha] va garaLalm] vayo 
ets tayam .. .. dule vasaiisya 
hi saanibhite kudas tatam evan alangalt7]. 
This would give a different sense, but the true reading will depend on the impressions -or 
photographs of the epigraphs M. Boyer’s transcription of the Jogimara inscription runs — 
Nutanuka namz | devalasikyt | 
tah hamayttha ba lu na geye | 
Devadine nama \ lipadathe \ 
and makes Devadi{n]na an “artist “of statues,” aud “excellent among young people,” and 
@ lover of “Sutanuka the devadagi.” 


That some of the early caves may have been used for amusements is quite probable. In 
one of the Aurangabad Bauddha caves we have a nach represented in the very sluine (Arch, 
Surv. Westin, Indsa, Vol ILI. pl. liv. fig 5); and it may readily have occmred to modern 
visitors that such caves as Nos. 3 and 15 at Nasik, the Uparkot cave at J unagadh, and others 
at Kuda, Mahad,? é&c., with seats round three sides of them, might have been so ariauged with 
a view to theatrical representations 3 But these were not in the open air, like Greek theatres, 


And here I may incidentally remark that 1t seems as if we sometimes forget, that all the 
numerous Viharas (literally ‘pleasure houses’) may not have been occupied by monks. There 
must have been convents for the nuns, — possibly some of them rich in wall frescoes, such as we 
sec the remains of at Ajanti, — in which nivinis aud levagushikds are not excluded. Something 


1 Jour Asvatyyzue, Kigme Sér tom III pp 478 ff, 

4 Conf Care Lemrles, p'ate.iv , v. 1, xix, xxvi, &o » Arch Surv Westn Ind. Vol IV. plates vu, to x. May 
thete nob be some significance in the figures attending the cagaba in the Gautam.putra Cave (No IIT ) at Nasik, 
being females,as also on the Jaina soulpture of a Gagaba from Matha discovered by the lute Pandit Bhagwanilal 
Indraj? 

§ Since the above was written Dr. Luders has d.reoted my attention to a review of Mr V A Smth’s ‘ Early 
History of India,’ by Professor Pischel in the Deutarhe Literatureitung (4 Marz, 1905, 540 f), where, after express. 
ing serious doubt as to the alleged Greek influence on the Indian Drama, he brings to notice a passage in the 
Bhuratyyauatyasdsira (1 20f and i, 89, Bombay ed ,orn 17 £. and u. 84,e1 Grasses) which both Bloch and Luders 
have ove1 looked — 

karyah SailaguhG Gro dubhami natyamancapah, 
with which also the DagakumGracharvta (p. 108, 14, Bomb. ed. 1883, or p. 10, 28 xn Peterson's ed.) agrees, 
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might perhaps be learnt on this matter from the management and inmates of the monasteries and 
convents in Nepal and Tibt: Bauddha moral conduct 1s not necessarily of a high order. 


Dr. Bloch’s communication, however, has excited much interest, and Frofassor H. 
Liiders has published a short but interesting paper in the Zeitschrift der Deut. Muigenldnd. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. LVIIL, S 867 f, of which, with his permission, the following translation is 
given: — 

INDIAN CAVES AS PLEASURE-RESORTS. 
BY PROFESSOR HEINRICH LUDERS 


In the Zeslechiift der Deutschon Morgenlantschen (Bd. LVIEL S. 455) Dr. Bloch makes 
some remarks respecting a cave 1n Rimgarh hill in Sargiij’, which, from 1ts arrangements and 
inscription, appears to have been evidently intended for dramatic performances. In the general 
interest which this discovery has excited, 1b may not perhaps be out of place to call attention 
to some passages in poetry and in epigraphical literature, where the use of caves for such or 
similar purposes 18 spoken of. 


In the description of the Himalaya in the Rumarasaibhave (I. 10) Kalidasa also notices 
the “cave-houses,” where the wood-dwellers at night, by the lhght of the self-hghting herbs, 
make love with their friends: 

vanecharandin vanitasakhanait darigrihotsziganishaklabhasah { 

Bhavanti yatraushadhayo rajanyam atatlapin ah suralapradtpah \t 
And a few verses further on (I. 14) he says, that the clouds, which hang over the entrance 
to these ‘‘ cave-honses,” take the place of curtains behind which the Kimpurosha-women hide 
themselves ashamed, when their lovers have dishevelled their toilets : 

yalraiinLakshepavilay)s ana yadirchohhaya kin mrushanganandm | 

aarigpihaddravtlambidimbas turaskuthyo galala bhavante I 

However fantastic these descriptions may be in themselves, still they certainly rest on real 
foundations Kalidasa wou!d not have provided the “ King of the Mountains” with caves 
which served for love-making 1f he had not known of such m the mountams of his home. 
And, 1n fact, there is one place in his works where he speaks of such pleasure-caves in 
a mountain near Vidisi In the deghadi-a (I. 25) he depicts the Nichairgii as “the mount 
which, by its stone-houses, exhaling the amorous fragiance of venal women, betrays the 
dissipated youth of tho cities”: 

yah panyastrirattpartmalodgartbhir nag wanam 
uddamant prathayalt slavesmabhir yauvanant Ul 


That by silavesman 1s to be tnderstood exactly the same as darigriha is proved by 
Mallatha who renders the word by kandara. Of the inner arrangements of these caves we 
can unfortunately infer nothing from the passage. although we may conclude, from Kum. I. 14, 
that the entrance was usually closed with a ourtain, exactly as was the case, according to 
Bloch’s accounts, in the Sitibangira cave. According to Kalidasa, courtesans lived in these 
caves; but that theatrical performances took place there, and indeed by these very courtesans, 
we have written proof. Among the older Jaina inscriptions at Mathura 1s found a list of the 
presents of a qaztka named Nida, who describes herself as the daughter of the ganika Damda, 
the lera$ bhuka 4 The word gubhika@ meets us in the sense of “actor” in the well-kuown passage 
of the Muhibhashya, where it speaks of the representation of the killing of Kamsa and the 
imprisonment of Bali (Pan. LIL. i. 26, Vartt. 15),5 fenasobiha means literally * cave-actress,” 
and 1b canscarcely be doubted that 1t was the special designation of courtesans who performed 
mimic representations 1n caves such as are described by Bloch. 


& Soe Ind Ant, Vol KXXIIL pp 128. 


5 The MSS. vary between fobhika, Saubhika, Saunale and gobhantka. Kielhorn accepts the last form in his toxt. 
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I am persuaded that many more caves 1m India were not the dwelling-places of qniet 
monks, but the residence of gantkas and lenasobhikds and their lovers. The so-called Queen’s 
Cave and that of Ganega in Udayagiri are further undoubted examples, to the reliefs of which 
Jacob has directed my attention: they represent the doings of these ladies and gentlemen in 
a highly realistic way. The cave-theatre discovered by Bloch has, however, a special interest ; 
1t is arranged after the Greek pattern. 


The much-discussed question of the influence on the Indian theatre by the Greek has been 
put in a pew light by the researches of Reich and the possibility or rather the probability of 
a connection betsveen the Indian drama and the antique Mime 1s hardly to be questioned. The 
existence of a Greek theatre on Indian ground would natyrally he an important link in the 
chain of evidence, and we lopk forward with expectation to the detailed description which 
Bloch promises to give us in the Archwological Annual. 





ASOKA NOTES. 
BY VINCENT A, SMITH, M.A,ICS (Rurp) 
(Continued from Vol. XXXII. p. 866.) 


IV. — Consular Officers in India and Greece, 


The civil and military institutions of the Maurya empire as described by Abéka 
in his edicts and by the Greek writers were essentially Indian, modified in some 
particulars by imitation of Persian practices, With one exception those institutions exhibit 
no trace of Hellenic influence, The single exception 18 the appointment by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya of the officers called by Megasthenes astynomoi (doruvéuot), Who were 
entrusted with the duty of looking after foreigners, and correspond exactly in some 
respects with the Greek proxenoi (mpo&évor). Although, of course, there is no direct proof 
that this exceptional institution was actually borrowed from the practice of the Greek states, 
the resemblance between the functions of the Maurya astynomot and those of the Hellenic 
proxenot 1s so cloge that 16 is difficult to avoid drawing the inference that 1n this one case the 
arrangements of Chandragupta were modelled on, or, at least, suggested by those of his 
European friends. Readers of the Indian Anitquary will, perhaps, be interested im the details 
of the parallel, : 


The words of Megasthenes, as reported by Strabo (Bk. XV., Ch. 50-2; Schwanbeck, 
fragm XXXIY.), are: — 

“Tov Odpydrray of pev elow ayopavcpo, of B’daruvdpor, of O'ért trav orparwrar . «of Sdorprdpor 
els && mevtddas &ufpyvrac > Kal of pev rd Sypeovpyted cxorrodayy + of bé Fevodoxodow Ka ydp kararyeoyas 
vipovet, Kal rois Blors mapaxodovlotar mapédpous Sdvres, kai mpoméumovow i adrovs 7] ra xpipara 
ray Grobavdvray * vocoivtay re émipedodvrar Kal droCavdyras Gdnrovot.”” This passage is translated by 
Mr. McCrindle as follows: —- ‘‘ Of the great officers of state, some have charge of the market 
otherg of the city, others of the soldiers . , . , Those who have charge of the aiky ere 
divided into six bodies of five each. The members of the first look after everything relating 
to the industrial aris. Those of the second attend to the entertainment of foreigners, 
To these they agsign lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them for agsistants. They egeort them on the way when they 
leave the country, or, 12 the event of ther dying, forward their property to thei 
relatives. They take care of them when they are sick, and, if they die, pury them,’ n 


; The bodies, or boards, of five each, into which the Municipal Commissioners were diyided 

avere obviously an adaptation of the Indian Panchdyat; but the duties of the second board 
were those of the Greek proxenoi, as will appear clearly from the following statements: — 

The institution of proxenia (mpofeia) was of high antiquity, being mentioned mm ag 

+ rchaic inscription at Corfu, commemorating a certain Menekrates, who held the office of 
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prowenos. The date of this inscription is uncertain, being placed by Kirchhoff as early as 
Olymp. 45 (= 600—597 B. C.), while Franz assigns the record to the beginning of the fourth 
century. The paucity of records of prozenta assignable to the Roman period suggests the 
inference that the institution gradually fell into disuse as the Greek cities ceased to be 
autonomous, and their relations with one another were regulated by the imperial power. 
Most of the extant decrees appointing proxenot, which probably exceed three hundred in 
number, may be referred to the period between the accession of Alexander the Great and the 
time of Augustus, extending from 336 B. C. to 14 A. D. 


The proxenos was usually a citizen of the state in which he exercised his functions, 
and not of the state whose citizens he was appointed to protect. His duties were “ partly 
“diplomatic and partly consular; the citizens of the state by which he was appointed could 
“always claim his hospitality, bis protection, and his general good offices in legal proceedings. 
“He ransomed prisoners in war, provided a suitable interment for those slain in battle, and, 
“ain case of a demise, administered the state, and transmitted the effects to the hers. 
“Thus far the duties of the proxenos corresponded with those of an ordinary modern consul. 
“But his diplomatic functions were of a higher character, approximating to those of a modern 
“ambassador, It was his duty to present to the anthorities and public assembly of his native 
“city the envoys who were sent from time to time from the State which had made him their 
“prozenos, and to promote the objects of such missions by his personal influence with his 
* fellow-citizens. In Greek cities the inns were generally mdifierent, and the claims on the 
“hospitality of the provenos must have entailed heavy and constant expense, while from the 
“nature of his office he must have been constantly obliged to advance money on account of 
“distressed travellers, much of which was probably repaid at the Greek Kalends.’? 


In return for the performance of these onerous duties the proenos received certain 
privileges and immunities of high material value, in addition to honorary distinctions. But 
I need not detail these, as nothing 1s known concerning the way in which the astynomor of 
Chandragupta, Maurya were remunerated for their trouble. Probably they were paid salaries 
by the Indian Government, which may be assumed to have borne all their official expenses. The 
officers of Chandragupta, while closely resembling their Greek prototype in so far as consular 
duties were concerned, would naturally be free from the diplomatic responsibilities of the 
proxenot, who were the nominees of the states, the subjects of which were entrusted to their 
protection, while the astynomor of the Indian monarch were administrative officials appointed 
by him. 


V. — Persian Influence on Maurya India, 


In the preceding article (No. IV.) I have alluded to the indications of Persian influence 
upon the Indian institutions of the Maurya period, and it may be of interest to bring 
together the proofs that such influence was a reality. Up to the time of Alexander’s invasion 
the Indus was regarded as the frontier between India and the Persian empire, and even if 
a particle of positive evidence did not exist, we should still be compelled to believe that the 
rolers of India must have felt the attractive force of the great Achsmenian monarchy on their 
borders. But a certain amount of positive evidence exisis, and, scrappy though it 15, suffices 
to prove that the Maurya sovereigns and ther subjects were open in many ways to the 
infiuence of Iranian polity and civilization. 

The Persian affinities of Maurya architecture, as exemplified in the Asoka pillars and 
the bas-relief sculpture of the period, are too obvious and well-known to need illustration. 

The use of the Kharoshthi script, — that of Persian officialdom, —in the provinces on 
the north-western frontier of India is an equally familiar fact. 

1 Newton, Essays on Art and Archwology (London: Macmillan & Co., 1883), pp. 104, 121, 
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Students of the Aséka inscriptions have long been aware that the word dipi (= lip, 
or lipt) m the Shahbazgarhi version is Persian, and that the opening phrase, which recurs 
in so many of the documents, ‘Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ recalls the 
phraseology of the Achemenian records. 


But I do not think anybody has made the remark that the idea of inscribing ethical 
dissertations on the rocks in the guise of royal proclamations seems to be of Persian 
origin, The second mutilated and inedited inscription of Darims at Naksh-i-Rustam near 
Persepolis, which is inscribed in the Persian character, and has not yet been copied by any 
traveller, is believed, on account of the opening sentence, to have been ‘‘preceptive not 
historical” Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that this document probably contaimed 
‘sthe last solemn admonition of Darius to his countrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in pohty, morals, and religion.”? Darius died in 488 B. C,, and his admonitions may well 
have been known to Aséka, 


Strabo, who wrote at about the beginning of the Christian era, referring generally to the 
accounts given by historians concerning the Indians, informs us (Bk. XV., Ch.69) that “* when 
the king washes his hair they celebrate a great festival, and send him great presents, each 
person seeking to outrival his neighbour in displaying his wealth.” This custom clearly 
seems to be borrowed from the Persian practice. Herodotus, when relating the shocking 
tale of the cruel revenge taken by Amestris, the jealous queen of Xerxes, upon the wife of 
Masistes, alludes to the hair-washing festival in the following terms :— ‘“ Having therefore 
watched. the time when her husband Xerxes should give the royal feast (this feast is 
prepared once 4 year, on the day on which the king was born; and the name of this feast 
is in the Persian language ‘tycta,’ and in the Grecian language ‘ perfect’; and then only the 
king washes his head with soap, and makes presents to the Persians); Amestris then, 
having watched that day, asked Xerxes to give her the wife of Masistes” (Bk. IX., Oh, 110). 
Custom required that once the royal feast had been spread, a petitioner’s request should not be 
refused, and so the unhappy wife of Masistes was delivered into the hands of Amestris, who 
mutilated her horribly. Notwithstanding the apparent discrepancy that im Persia the king is 
said to have given presents to his nobles, while in India the courtiers offered gifts to the king, 
the inference that the Indian practice was borrowed from the Persian is not invalidated. The 
difference 1s merely apparent, because no courtier would have received the honour of a present 
from the treasury, unless he had first tendered a gift of higher value. The Indian festival 
presumably was celebrated on the king's birthday as in Persia, Readers of Akbar’s history will 
remember how the birthday festival was celebrated at his court by weighing the monarch against 
gold and other precious substances, which were then given to the poor. The hair-washing 
ceremony is not heard of, so far as I know, after the Maurya period, to which, presumably, 
Strabo’s information referred, 


Another custom connected with the hair also ssems to be Persian, Megasthenes, 
(Fragm. XXVIT), as quoted by Nicolaus Damascenus and Stobaeus, states that ‘af one is 
guilty of a very heinous offence the king orders his hair to be cropped, this ‘being 
a punishment to the last degree infamous.”? I do not know how ancient this penalty was 
in Persia, but 1+ was in operation in the Sassanian period, according to a Chinese work 
composed in the sixth century A, D, which affirms that ‘lighter crimes are punished by 
cutting off the nose, or perhaps only the hair. Sometimes one half of the sealp is 
shaved. and a tablet affixed to the neck, so inflicting disgrace on the offender.” 3 


a SE SSS SSS SSP eS si eS 


3 Sir H. Rawlinson, Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscrvptions, Vol. I. p. 812, and Canon Rawlinson, Translation 
of Herodotus, Vol. IV p. 177 
3 Wer-shu, Ch, CII., as quoted by Kingsmill in Atheneum for July 19th, 190, - 
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The accounts of the ceremonial royal hair-washing and of the penal cropping of the hair 
incidentally prove that the ancient Indians wore their hair long and regarded its loss as 
adishonour, The facts thus confirm the general statements of Strabo and Curtns on the 
subject. The former writer affirms, on the authority of ‘‘the historians,” that “all the Indians 
wear long hair and beards, plait their hair, and bind it with a fillet” (Bk. XV., Ch. 71). 
Curtius, apparently using the same authorities, states that the Indians “frequently comb, but 
seldom cut, the hair of their head. The beard of the chin they never cut at all, but they shave 
off the hair from the rest of the face, so that it looks polished” (Bk. VIII. 9). In modern 
times, nearly all Hindus shave the head, leaving only a top-knot, but Sikhs and certain 
castes preserve the ancient practice of wearing the hair long. Can any reader of the Indian 
Antiquary suggest a reason for the change of fashion, or indicate its date P 





The Persian title of Satrap (kshatrapa), which occurs twice in the great inscription at 
Belistun (Rawlinson, Herodotus, 11. 399, note) does not appear to have been used by any 
Indian prince during the Maurya age. Its introduction into India was due to the east- 
ward extension of the power of the Arsakidan kings, Mithradates I. (wr. 174—186 B. C.), and 
his successors, the details of which have not been recorded. The title was adopted by many 
of the foreign rulers who founded Indian principalities, and continued in use for about five 
centuries, from the time of the Satraps of Taxila and Mathura (cir. 100 B.C.) to the overthrow 
of the Western Satraps by Chandragupta IL, Vikramaditya, at the close of the fourth 
century A. D., long after the establishment of the Sassanian dynasty in 226 A. D. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTES ON BALU-MEKHAR IN WESTERN TIBET. 
BY THH BEY. A. H. FRANCK. 


Tntroduction 


by Jane E. Duncan. 


{BaLv-MEHAR is the site of an ancient rain three miles from Khalatse in Ladikh or Western 
Tibet. The full orthography of the name is probably sBalu-mkhar, apparently signifying the 
‘Dwarf Fort, from its construction on a low hill, contrary to the usual rule m Ladakh. The 
gite was examined during the summer of 1904 by members of the Moravian Mission at Khalatse 
and their friends on four different occasions. I, — By Mr. Francke, Miss Jane EH. Duncan, and 
Munshi Yeshes Rigdzin. II.— Mr. and Mrs. Francke. III. — Mr. and Mrs. Francke, 
Miss Porrit, Mrs. Milne, and the Munshi, with six labourers for excavation. IV. — By the 


Munshi to copy rock-carvings and inscriptions, 


Investigation showed that an ancient fortified custom-house existed on the site, which 
is on the route between India and Yarkand, and hence the interest of the examination. 
Miss Duncan took several photographs, which are here reproduced. (Vide Plates IL, IIL, 
V, VI) 

Mr, Francke made a sketch plan on the spot (vide Plate I.) by pacing, as he had no other 
means of measurement. This plan shows that the buildings are on two terraces abutting on the 
night bank of the Indus to the North. The rocks forming these terraces are precipitous on. all 
sides, The terraces are very rough and uneven, and on the lower one a number of small rooms 
have been built of rough boulders, plastered over with mud after the usual Ladakhi manner. 


The-modern road from Kashmir to. Leh passes abont 200 yards from the old fort across 
a sandy plain, but the ruined gtructures.on the rock, being of the same eolonr and appearance 
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as the rock itself, they are usually passed by unobserved. In this part of Ladakh, cliffs 
constantly assume the appearance and forms of houses, forts, and ramparts, and this fact has 
often been taken advantage of by the mhabitants to turn them into real dwellings easily 
defended. (Vide figs 1 and 2, Plate II.) 


The object of placing a fortified building at this spot was to control the traffic over 
a rope bridge that formerly existed over the Indus at this point. The site of the piers of the 
bridge on the opposite side of the river is stall marked by a heap of loose stones Snch forts 
are usual m Ladikh and Western Tibet, generally where such bridges crossed the rivers. 
(Vide fig, 2, Plate III.) 


The bridge was apparently only approachable through the fort, by a precipitous 
masonry stair, of which the remains are still quite clear. (Vide fig.1, Plate III.) The approach 
to the fort on the land side is now Very difficult, being up a fissure in the rocks, about three feet 
wide, with a boulder here and there by way of a step. 


A general date for the fort can be conjectured thus At the foot of the rock were found 
some potsherds (vide Plate IV.) which seemed to be parts of large vessels, similar in shape 
to those still in use, except that the patterns were traced in a red pigment. Modern 
Ladakhi pottery is never so ornamented, but in an ancient grave, presumably of Dards 
who died during the old Dard colonisat.on, opened at Leh in January, 1904, by Mr. Francke and 
Dr. Shawe, some whole dzamas or jars were found with the same colour used in the 
ornamentation. These dzamas were of the same size as the modern ones, vtz., 18 to 24 inches 
high, and of about the same diameter. In this grave entire skeletons were found, which 
showed it to belong to a period anterior to the conversion of Ladakh to Lamaism by the 
Tibetans, because under that rite the dead are burned, not buried. To this period presumably 
the fragments found in the fort belonged also, 


This fact supports the inference to be gathered from an Inscription on the rocks, 
beneath two large incised stipas, witha group of smaller ones below and around 1t (ode fig. 2, 
Plate II.), placed so high up as only to be decipherable from below by means of a field-glass, 
From it we find that the place belonged to the king or monastery of Lamayurn, a large 
village, 15 miles to the South-west on the Leh road and 33 miles from Shergol, where the 
first Buddhist monastery 1s met with on the way from Kashmir. The facts stated in the 
xnseription, given and explained below 1n the Notes on the Inscriptions, and the expressions 
used in it go to show that 14 belongs to a date about 800—1000 A, D. 


Several interesting finds resulted from the investigations. In one room was found 
a stone anvil with a marked deposit of iron on 16 from long usage. Bits of charcoal and 1ron 
slag were also lying about. The villagers of Khalatse are in the habit of searching the fort 
for iron arrow-heads for melting down into implements, 4s 1ron 1s extremely scarce and valuable 
in Western Tibet, where the ponies are not in consequence shod. 


Beads are also found on the site and are highly prized by the local inhabitants who will 
not readily part with them. ‘'wo, however, were procured from the people. One was a small 
barrel of hght brown and white agate, highly polished, three-quarters of an inch long. The 
other was of black wood, roughly shaped and worn smooth with use. Both were hand-bored 
in the manner usual m beads from ancient sites in North India. 


Several stone mortars (vide fig. 2, Plate V.) were found, such as are usual at the present 
day for grinding pepper and apricot kernels for oil, and also walnuts for oil and pounding dried 
apricots. Traditionally the Balu-mkhar mortars were used for grinding wheat and barley for 
flour, as at the time of 1ts occupation water-mulls for this purpose were not in use. 
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A perfect triangular axe-head, six inches long, with a well~made hole for the handle, the 
carved shaft of a séipa, and smooth water-worn stones for use as pestles, and bones for 
sharpening arrows were among other finidls (ede fig. 1, Plate V ). 








In the plain near the modern road ave some ancient sttipas, said to mark the burial-places 
of officials of the garrison ‘vile Plate VL, figs, 1 and 2), anda small square stone foundation, 
gad by local tradition to be the ramains of the throne of a high Lama, who here gave 
the garrison his benediction while on tour through the district, 


On the road to mThingmogang, which hes at a distance of three hours’ march up @ gorge 
opening close to the stipas, 1s an ancient mani, believed to have been constructed by the 
garrison, Traditionally the fort has not been occupied for 390 or 400 years. 


[ Attached hereto are separate Notes on the Inscriptions and finds, ] 


THE INSCRIPTIONS AT BALU-MEHAR. 
No. I. 


Roman Transliteration: Phaggi lola dhvié mal bzhangsso.) 
Classical Orthography: Phaquyt lola qirib mal bzhangsso. 
Translation: In the pig-year [this] cenotaph was erected. 


Noto. 


dkrij is an ancient perfect tense of the verb agrbpa, to diminish, fade, become obscure. 
Here 1¢ 1s used 1n the sense of ‘ wither’ or ‘die,’ 


Wo. ITI. 


Roman Transliteration: Phagi lo biiso ba.? 
Classical Orthography: Phagg: lo[la] brassa [ba P]. 
Translation: Written in the pig-year. 


Wo. IIT. 
Roman Transliteration. 


mthing brang yzhungslas khrungspat mdo yisong 
rtso khré shong ’abum rdugs khung sras stag 
ythsar rlabs cen nytdkyts bzo 

bgyis dpel legs ta; yun 

ta mye gyur yyung drung brian 

bai mkhar ’adila 

la par stsogbao$ 


Classical Orthography. 


mthing brang yzhunglas khrungspar mdo thsong 
ytso khri shong ’abum ydugs [ky:] khungs sras stag 
thsar rlabscan nyidkyzs bzo 

bgyrs dpe legate yun 

te mi gyur yyungd ung [la] brten 

pa mkhar ‘adila 


latig]] par stsogpao, 


1 See Plate VII, at top. 4 See Plate VII, in the middle. 8 See Plate VII. at foot. 
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Translation. 


[This cenotaph] was erected by Stag-ythsar-rlabs-cen himself, whe 1s the chief son of 
Khri-shong-[srong ?] ’abum-rdugs, the Master of the Trade in the Lower Valley, born in the 
middle part of [the village of] mThing-brang. [This 1s] a good picture [of the cenotaph]. 
It was carved as a hand-print on this lasting and unchangeable fort which belongs to [the 
village of] yYung-drung. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


Mthing brang means ‘house of the lapis lazuli.’ It 1s probably the old name of the village 
mThingmo-gang (=full of lapis lazul). The village may have taken its name from an ancient 
¢reasure-house of the local chief. Mdo, Lower Valley, so-called because the Indus valley is 
below the village of yYung-drung (generally called Lamayura) to which the fort belonged. 


yisong; although in the present dictionaries only the word thsong can be found, suck 
dialectical words, as, for instance, shahisongpa, show plainly that a verb bisongna (perfect tense) 
must once have existed ; yfsong would be the present tense of the same verb, meaning ‘trading;’ 
#80 would correspond to the present dialectical pronunciation of the word yéso[bo]. That in 
very ancient times y or 2 prefixes were pronounced hike s or 7 is proved by the Endere sgraffit, 
discovered by Dr Stein. mDo-ytsong-yiso was the title of the custom-house officer stationed 
at Balu-mkhar. 


Khri-shong-’abum-ydugs (pronounced 1dugs) is the proper name of the custom-honse officer. 
The last part of the name means ‘100000 umbrellas,’ (the umbrella bemg a Buddhist symbol). 
The first part is not quite plain; 16 may have been given after the ancient king Khri-srong-bde- 
bisan. 


Khung-sras, instead of khungs sras. The 8 of the first syllable was lost in the sof the 
second, It means about ‘lineage-son,' 2. ¢, the son in whom the lineage 1s preserved, 


stag-ythsar-rlabs-cen (=can ?) 1s the name of the son of the last named. It probably meang 
‘the complete tiger, the ocean (having billows). The word ylhsar is the most remarkable in 
the name, because here a tenws aspirata is furnished with a prefix, which combination 1s never 
met with now-a-days. However, the Endere relics contain many examples of tenues asp ate 
with prefixes. Besides the word ythsa’, we find in Inscription No. V. below, another case of 
a tenws aspirate furnished with a 6 prefix, m the word dthsan which corresponds to the modern 
bisan. In the same way the word ythsa: would correspond to ytsar, had such forms beer 
preserved. Such a verb as ytsur I would take to be a parallel to thsar, just as we find ytsong 
and btsong parallel to thsong above. 


dpel legs; the 1 of the second syllable was pronounced with the first syllable. It means 
‘good likeness’ and refers to the carving of the cenotaph, which was a good picture of the real 
stipa. 


ta; that the ta in the word legsta is instead of te, is proved by the fact that it 1s followed 
by a shad, I presume that the ta in yunta also stands for te. 


myi gyur, unchangeable, can also be translated with reference to the faithfulness of the 
inhabitants of the fort; 1t may also refer to Lamayurn (yYung-drung); my? instead of mz is 
another instance of very ancient orthography which has its parallels m the Hndere inscriptions. 


yYung-drung, svasiika, is the full name of the village of Yuru, generally called Lamayuru. 
The ng as a final is often dropped, especially in the Rong Dialect, but also elsewhere. The 
disappearance of the d in drung is due to “ Ladakhi Laws of Sound, No. 2.” 
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brianba (pa) is the ancient form of the verb drtenpa, lean against, belong to; par is now-a- 
days used for ‘ print’; but at the time of the inscription printing was hardly known in Tibet. 
At that time it may have meant ‘ writing, script.’ 


stsogbao (pao). The word sésogces or rtsogces, to carve on the rock, is a dialectical Ladakht 
word which is still in frequent use at the present day. It is also used for ‘ vaccinating,’ 


Notes on the English Translation. 


Although the inscription is without a date, 16 1s of a certain historical value. We learn 
from 1t that at the tame of the inscription the fort was under Lamayuru Probably the income 
at the custom-house went there, but whether a petty king or the monastery was the principal 
power at Lamayuru, we cannot decide for certain, although the latter 1s the more probable. 
The mscription seems to date from the time when, according to the Ladvags-rgyal-rabs, Lower 
LadAkh was divided into a great number of petty kingdoms, that is, at the very beginning of 
Ladakh? historiography. Otherwise the fort would have been under Leh, 


The words ythsar, bihsan, and my:, which remind us of the Endere relics, without doubt 1200 
years old, also speak in favour of a very high antiquity of the inseription. 


Like the Endere relics, the Balu-mkhar Inscription 1s written in the dBu-can Charactor, 
and is probably younger than the inscriptions in ancient dBu-med Character, which are 
found roundabont the ruined fort near the Saspola Bridge. Bunt the Endere relics make it 
probable that the Tibetan art of writing is very much older than 1s stated in the historical 
records of Tibet. . 


We see from this inscription, that at the very dawn of Ladakhi historiography a lively 
trade was in existence m Lower Ladakh, which made it worth while to post a custom-house 
officer with the title mDo-ytsong-ytso at Balu-mkhar. The articles found on this spot seem ta 
prove that the trade through Ladakh was-carried on between India and Yarkand as at the 
present day. The fort had to guard an ancient rope britge across the Indus, the last frag- 
ments of the piers of which can still be seen. The tax was apparently levied in kind, 2. 4., 
1m tea, beads, and perhaps cowries, because, while not a single com has as yet been found in the 
fort, some of these articles have. The goods were probably carried across the bridge 
by men, the baggage animals having to swim through the river, being dragged across 
with ropes. But it 1s not impossible that the merchants had to exchange horses at every 
stage and that a fresh supply of horses was kept waiting for them on the other bank of the river. 


There 1s still another reminiscence of the ancient custom-house in the neighbourhood. 
It is the name of a pass close to the fort, on the north side. It is still called Shogam-la, the 
Gustoms Pass. Across this pass led the ancient trade route, before the present road along 
the Indus had been cleared by the blasting of many rocks. The ancient road first took the 
traders to mThingmo-gang, thence to Hemis-shugpacan, and thence to Likir, After Likir the 
present road by Basgo and Nyemo to Leh 1s reached. i 


From the inscription we also learn that the masters of the country used Tibetan Buddhist 
names which do not now occur, and knew Pibetan: This must, hewever, not induce us to believe 
that Lower Lad&kh as a whole was Tibetan and Lamaist in those days. From other sources 
we know almost for certain that the greater part of the population of the time spoke Dard 
Dialects. 





No, IV. 
Transliteration: dkon mchog5 
Translation: God, lit. the rarest and highest [being]. 


4A few of the ancient insor:rpiions near Saspola Bridge were reprodaced im @ previous paper: “* Some More 
Rock:-Carvings from Lower Ladakh” (ante, Vol. RXXII, p. 861 #.). ae 
® See Plate VII, at foot. 
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No. V. 


Transliteration: bthsan lhro & 
C.assical Orthography : bisan Lhro. 
Translation: Strong anger (the name of a guardian deity). 


THE FINDS.’ 
& 
A, — Articles of food. 


Pencil-cedar Wood and Charcoal. — On the third visit, when we had six labourers with us, 
we discovered un old hearth. Here we found a quantity of chaz coaland wood of the pencil- 
cedar (shugpa) ready for burning This proved that at the date when the fort was occupied 
this wood was easily procurable in the neighbourhood From roots found here and there it is 
known that the tree at some remote period existed round Leh, thongh there is nota single tree 
to be found there now-a-dars. The most Hastern find-spot for the pencil-cedar is the ** holy 
grove ’’ at the village of Hemis-shugpacan, im which some 50 trees are still living, This 
grove will, however, disappear in a short time, as all attempts to grow young trees there have 
failed. In Lower Ladakh about Khalatse there are several groves of a few trees each, and the 
peneil-cedar thrives between Kargil and the Zot Pass. Apparently, however, from this find of 
charcoal and wood prepared tor baining at Balu-mkhar, the pencil-cedar must, say a thonsand 
years ago, have been common in the neighbourhood of Khalatse, as it no doubt once was In 
every Ladakhi valley, though it has now disappeared from the eastern portion of the country 
and only finds a home in the extreme west This provides a strong argument for supposing 
that the climate of Ladakh is gradually losmg the moisture it once had. 


Bones, — Bits of broken thigh-bones of some largo mammal, opened for the sake of the 
marrow and showing traces of fire. We were unable to determine whether they belonged to 
the ox, dzo, yak or large game. 


Apricot stones, Apricots were apparently cultivated at the date of the occupation of the 
fort. They are stall abundant at Khalatse. 


Plum stones — The finding of the stone of the wild plum, kham skyur, 1s interesting as 
illustrating a change in habits. It is the only plum existing in Lad&kh and is a very rare tree 


at the present day, A few specimens exist at Skyuibucan,® but the fruit1s so sour that it 18 
not eaten at the present day. 


Cherry stones.— The find of stones of the stalkless wild cherry of Ladakh, se ’abru or 
sSembru, was also interesting, as they have almost entirely disappeared from the country. <A few 


small trees exist at Tagmacig, whence I introduced them at Khalatse. Though small, the fruit 
is very sweet and aromatic. 


Peach stones. — There are a few peach trees, khra kushu, at Khalatse, but the fruit does 
not properly ripen and is eaten green, It mpens well at Da® 


Mango stone,— Only fragments of a mango-stone were found, probably imported by 
some Indian trader. 


6 See Plate VIII. = 


7I would hke to note here that, though native treasure-seekers have for centuries visited the old forts mn 
Ladakh, much remains to be discovered, What we were able to accomplish hardly amounted to more than peeps 
below the surface 

8 Skyurbacan means ‘ possessing little sour ones,’ clearly on account of the Presence of the wild plum. The 
literary name of the place is Skyidpocan, ‘ possessmg happiness.’ However, the natural name stall exists i the 
langtage of the people, 


9 ‘Lhe Dards have legends as to the introductron by them of fruit trees into Ladékh when they founded colonies 
from Gilgit. 
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Brick tea. — Specimens of brick tea of the ordinary sort, which crumbled to dust in our 
fingers, weré found, imported no doubt from China, through Tibet proper, in the course of trade. 
Leh can hardly have had much trade of its own at any time, but it has probably been from 
all time, as it is now, an important junction for trade routes from Yarkand and Tibet to India, 


B. — Beads. 


Beads were not uncommon at the old hearth, and in many other places about the fort, 
This surprised us, as the chief objects of native treasnre-seekers are beads and old iron, We 
found 24 beads of sorts (vde No. 4, Plate IX.). 


Indigenous beads. — The most interesting and probably the oldest was of slate, 1% inches 
by an inch nearly, Another apparently ancient bead was a cylinder of flint, half an inch long 
and of the same thickness im its broadest part (vde No. 20, Plate IX.). The materials of others 
were quartz crystal (3), lapis lazuli (2), a variety of agate (4), garnet (1), black horn (1). 
One of the agate beads was artificially ornamented with lines engraved and filled with 
a chalky substance. 


Imported beads. — Beads of glass, white (2), blue (2), red (1), yellow (3), varying from 
3 to 7 millimetres in diameter. The yellow ones closely approached to amber. Two very 
gmall beads, measuring only one millimetre of white and blue glass, were found. One bead was 
apparently of Venetian glass, white round the hole and red outside. 


Quartz crystals. — An ibex-horn box, with both ends closed with clay, was found in the 
upper terrace, containing rough quartz crystals, It looked like the raw matenals of some 
stone-cutter and polisher of the olden time (wde Nos. 19, 21, Plate IX.). 


6, — Stone Implements, 


Moriar, ~ A splendid specimen of the Ladakhi stone mortar, og ytun, was discovered in 
the living rock at the spot marked with a small ring in Plate I. 


Oil-presses. — Several oil-presses, tsig, were found broken, and two well preserved. 
Fig. 2, Plate V., represents implements used for grinding corn, as we were told, which are 
larger than the ordmary oil-presses. Such a corn grinder was discovered in the walls inside 
the masonry, from which it may be inferred that there was a Settlement at Balu-mkhar 
before the fort, 


Pois.— Many fragments of the ordinary stone pot, rdo-ltog, of Ladakh, were found 
(vide fig. 1, Plate V.). 


Ave.— A beautiful specimen of the triangular stone axe was found (wde fig. 1, Plate V ), 


Arrow-heads. — A few rough arrow-heads were found of a dark green stone, procurable 
from a hill opposite Khalatse, an hour's walk distant (v:de Nos. 18, 14, Plate IX.), 


Knives. — Knives of slate from the same hill were found (v:de Nos.17,18, Plate IX.), 
I have visited the hill and the slate there breaks naturally into the shape of a knife, 


D. — Pottery. 


No perfect specimens were found but many fragments in and about the fort. They were 
all apparently parts of vessels closely resembling the modern rdzama. We only paid attention 
to the shards ornamented with blood-red designs. The interest in these lies in the fact that 
ho ornamented vessels are in use at the present day. The most unusual of the designs are 
those apparently representing reeds, On three of the fragments were found small impressed 
circles in rows (vide Plate IV.). : 
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E. ——s Iron, 


Arrow-heads, — The iron arrow-heads shown in Nos. 5, 6 and 11 of fig. 1, Plate IX., were 
brought me by the villagers of Khalatse, the find-spots being indicated as follows:— No. 5 in 
Balu-mkhar, No. 6 in the plain below, No. 11 in the plain above Khalaise. 


Nails. —Several iron nails were found together and probably came from wooden doors at 
Balu-mkhar (vide No. 9, Plate IX.), 

Anvils. — Several stone anvils with traces of iron on them were discovered. 

Knife, — One fragment seems to have been an iron knife. 


Ring. ~ One iron ring was found, worn, we were told, by archers on the thumb (vide No. 12, 
Plate IX.). 


Ornament. — No. 2, fig. 1, Plate IX., is an iron ornament for armour or female wear. 


F. — Miscellanea, 

Cowries. — Two cowries were found near the hearth (vide Nos. 1, 8, Plate IX.). At the 
present day they are used by the poor to ornament head-dresses in place of turquoises. 

Ivory handle. — The ivory handle found must have been imported, like the cowries, from 
India. It might have been the handle of a prayer-wheel or a spindle-whor] (vide No. 10, 
Plate IX.). 

Dice, — Several dice were brought to us, mostly of ivory, but one of rdo-ltog stone (vide 
Nos, 7, 8, Plate [X.). The find-spots were stated to be ancient sites near Khalatse, ¢ g, 
Bragnag-mkhar. On the plain side they all bore a St. Andrew’s Cross, 


G. — Explanation of Plate IX. 


Fig. 1.— Nos. 1, 8 are cowries, No. 2 is an iron ornament. No. 4 is a chain of the 
smaller beads found at Balu-mkhar. Nos. 5, 6, 11 are iron arrow-heads. Nos 7, 8 are dice, 
No. 7 is of ivory, No.8 of stone. No. 9 shows three iron nails, No, 10 is an ivory-handle, 
No, 12 is an archer’s iron thumb-ring. 


Fig. 2. — Nos, 18, 14 are stone arrow-heads; No. 14 is broken im half. Nos. 15, 16 are 
knives of slate from Balu-mkhar. Nos. 17, 18 are knives of slate found by myself from the hill 
opposite Khalatse. No. 19 are specimens of rough quartz crystals found in No. 21. No. 20 
are large beads of black slate and flint, No. 21 is a box of ibex-horn from Balu-mkhar. 


FOLKLORE FROM THE DAKSHINA-DESA. 
BY M. N, VENKATASWAMI, M.BA.8., M.F,LS. 


No. 1. — Poggam Pépaya, 
Mudu tedlaku dru tedlu 
Avu naiyu anapdkam 
Kodi petia hosardyat 
Pota pota Poggam Pépaya.t 
In a certain town dwelt one Poggam Papaya, who started on a journey, He stopped on the 
road and called to an old woman, pouring some husked rice on her hands, and said :— 
, “Grandmother, grandmother, cook this forme, Iam very hungry.” 
The old woman washed and cleaned the rice and put the pot on the fire, As soon as the rice 
was boiling she called out to Poggam Papaya: — “Young man, bring me the firewood lying 
1 Six ladlefuls for three ladlefula ; Fowl besides cooked mm ght, Set a-gomg Poggam Papaya, - 


Plate I. Balu-mkhar 


Sketch Plan of Balu-mkhar Indian Antiquary. 
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Ladian Antiguara, 


Plate I] Balu-mkhar 





Fig 1 Balu-mkhar Fort from North-East 





Fig. 2. North-East corner of Balu-mkhar Fort 
with rock-carvings and inscriptions 
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Ladiaa Antepuaes, 
Plate If Balu-mkhar. ‘ as alll 





Fig. 2 Starting-point of the ancient rope-bridge 
across the Indus on the Southern descent from the 
Balu-mkhar Rock. 
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Plate IV  Balu-mkhar. 
Indian Antiquary. 
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Fragments of ornamental pottery, found at Balu-mkhar. 
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Ladian Antiquary. 
Plate V Balu-mkhar 


Finds at Balu-mkhar 
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Fig 1 Fragments of ancient pottery, grind- 
stones, etc , with a stone axe-head 1n the middle 





Fig 2. Ancient stone mortars. 
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Plate VI. Balu-mkhar Indian Anliquary. 





Fig 1 Ruined five-headed sttipa near Balu-mkhar, 
believed to have been erected by the garrison in 
commemoration of a high customs official 





' Fig.2 Ruimed stipa near Balu-mkhar, be- 
heved to have been erected by the garrison in 
commemoration of a high customs official. 
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Plate VII Balu-mkhar 


Rock Carvings at Balu-mkhar. Indian Antiquary 
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Plate VIII. Balu-mkhar 


Rock Carvings at Balu-mkhar Indian Antiquary. 


From the Upper Terrace. 





From a Cave, a quarter of a mile from the Fort. W, GRIGGS. PHOTO-LITH. 
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PHOTOS, BY HANS THEILE 
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yonder,” and at the same time cunningly transferred three ladlefuls from his potto hers, He saw the 
mancuyvre, however, by a side glance from his eyes; and said to himself: — “Oho! I am to be 
outwitted like this, am I?” 





And then as if a thought had suddenly struck him, he called; — 

‘Grandmother, grandmother, there is no water to drink, do go and fetch some,” and in the 
old woman’s absence he transferred six ladlefuls from her pot to his, And then seemg a fowl he 
killed and dressed and added to it a lot of ght, which he found. 


In due course the old woman returned from the well and said: — 

“ What about curry, young man?” 

Oh,” said Poggam Papaya, ‘‘I have been to the patél2 and he gave me a fowl ready dressed. 
Here it is, Cook it.” 

It was in the old woman’s mind to appropriate the fowl, but Poggam Papaya was too sharp and 


served the meals himself. He also stayed the night and got up very early in the morning. He 
then proceeded to appropriate all the neck ornaments of the cows and buffaloes and then bade the 


old woman good-bye : — 
*T am going !” 
“You are gong?” 


“Yes,” 

** What is your name?” 

“My name is ‘Six ladlefuls for three.’ Fowl besides cooked in ght, Set a-gomg Poggam 
Papaya !”’ 

She did not in the least understand him, but after he had gone she went to look at the cows 


and buffaloes and to her consternation found them all free and without their neck ornaments, After 
this she found that her fowl was gone and that the gh? in the house had been meddled with, 


Then she understood ! 
No. 2.— The Vicious Gurit. 
mat FEST wit mea 
dq eer Wade 
UW Re WT We 
fay ATEy TTT 
A certain king had a daughter as lovely as Parvati or Lakshmi, who was ten years old and 


becoming marriageable, and so the king spoke to his Guri and said : — 
‘Tt is a heinous sin not to marry off a daughter before she reaches puberty. Tell me, O Gaurd, 


by the stars the auspicious day for my daughter's marriage.” 

But the Gurftt had become enamoured of the girl’s beauty, so he answered with 
guile, — “It will be wrong to celebrate your daughter’s marriage and will bring evil on both of you, 
Do you instead adorn her with the 36 ornaments and clothe her in the finest of her garments, cover 
her with flowers, and sprinkle her with perfumes, and set her in a spacious box afloat on the 
waters of the boundless ocean.” 

Tt was the time of Dwapara Yuga and the Gurti had to be obeyed. ‘So it was done as he bid, to 
the great sorrow of the king and all his subjects, The king asked the Guri to comfort them all with 








3 Village headman, 
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his ministrations, but he refused and said he must return at once to his dsana or sacred seat, and left 
at once for his own home some three days distant. 


As soon as he reached home, the Gurt purchased a mansion and stocked it with gold and 
silver, and pearls and corals and the worthiest and finest of the fabrics that the strijdia (Womankind) 
delights in, and called his 860 disciples and said : — 

*‘ My children, go and search the ocean and let whoever finds on it a large box floating, bring 
it here, and in no case come to me again until I summon you. Do this and I will mcrease your ment 
one degree.” 


So they all scattered to do as they had been bidden, 


Now the king ofanother place had gone hunting on the sea-shore and had broken the 
Jeg of a bear. After his hunt he sat idly watching the sea, while his steed grazed and the wounded 
bear limped about and gave vent to short savage grunts. He watched the billows rise and fall 
and in a short time espied a box floating on their crests, as if it carned a weight mit, He aes 
quite a young man, and, bemg an expert swimmer, he soon brought the box to shore. Great was 
his joy to find that it contained so beautiful a girl adorned as a bride. 


He put the lame bear into the box and set it afloat once again and returned home post-haste 
with his prize. There was held a swayamvara for the maiden, who chose the deliverer for husband 
and great was the wedding that followed. 


Meanwhile one of the 860 disciples saw the box on the sea and duly fetched 1% to the Guri, 
and at once disappeared as he had been bidden. Greatly dehghted was the Gurd, and pleparing 
sweetsand fruits and flowers and scent, he securely closed all the doois of his chamber and opened the 
box in an ecstasy. But out jumped the bear, savage and hungry and at war with all human bemgs 
from the treatment he had received. Straightway he seized the Gurt by the throat and sucked 
out his life-blood, Feeling his life going, the Gurd dipped his finger in his own blood and wrote 
on a pillar in the room the following Sanskrit sloka : — 

aay TeBT TAT TET 
te FEST Ade 
TT HRM Trait 
Fat aes wert 
“Man’s desires are not fulfilled. 
The god’s desires prevail. 
The king’s daughter is in the king’s palace. 
The bear has eaten the priest.” 


Tt was soon noised abroad that the much-sought-for box had been duly delivered to the Guri, 
but still no summons reached the disciples, So they proceeded at last together to his house, where 
on bursting open his chamber-door, they found his decomposing body. No trace of the murderer 
could however be found, until the king, who had been sent for, found the Sanskyit verses on the 
pillar and had them translated for him by the pandits. 


Thus was the mystery of the priest's death solved, and in due course the minster proved that 
the bear could have escaped through a drain that was found in the building. 


Now 1 happened that the princess's father was related to her husband and went to viat him, 
During his visit he remarked that the queen was remarkably like the daughter he had set afloat in, 
a box, Thereupon they fell on each other’s neeks, as soon as the father had heard the rest of the 
story. Thus was the wickedness of the Gurd finally avenged, 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY OH ARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued fiom p. 195.) 


Hypeipera; s. 2, Carat, 123, 1 

Hyphasis ; ann 1758: 8 » Sutledge, 859, u. 

Hypo, ano. 1704: 8 2, Upas, 730, 1, twice 

Hyreanae; B.C 19 ¢ ». Tiger, 702,1 

Hyicaman; ann. 1671: s v, Candahar (a), 
771, uw. 

Hyson, s. v. 328, u, s. ». Tea, 691, 1 and u, 
692,1, ann 1772+ s.v. Tea, 691, i. 

Hystaspes; ann 486: 8 ». Aryan, 27, u. 

Hyuer, ann 1643: s » Winter, 740, 1; ann. 
1653: s.v Winter, 867, 1, 3 times 

Hyver, ann. 1610 and 1665: s. v. Winter, 740, it 


I 


Tabadion ; ann. 150: 8 » Java, 347, i. 

Tabadiou; s v. Java, 346, i 

Tabadiu ; ann. 150: s. 2. Java 347, i. 

Taca; 8. 2. Jack, 338, u. 

Taccal; ann 1615: s ». Jackal, 338, ii. 

Taggarnat ; ann. 1632: s. v. Jugguinaut, 356, il, 
twice 

Iagia,ann. 1598: s » Jaggery, 341, i, ann. 
1616: s.v Arrack, 26, is. 

Tagrenate, ann. 1753. 8 ». Gingerly, 801, 1 

Taiama; 8. 2. Ananas, 17, 1 

Iak , ann. 1780: s. v. Yak, 744, ii. 

Talla mokee , ann. 1616:8 » Jowaulla mookhee, 
811, in 

Tamayhey ; ann. 1587: ¢.v. Jangomay, 348, ii, 
twice. s. v Lian John, 384, ti. 

Iambos, 8. v. Jamboo, 342, 1 

Tangadas; ann. 1598: s. Jangar, 3438, i, 

Tangoman ; ann. 1597: s. 2. Talapoin, 677, it. 

Tangomes, ann. 1587. ¢ ». Jangomay, 343, u1. 

Tanizary; ann 1595 s 2. Turban, 718, ii. 

Iao; ann 1511: 8 % Khng, 373, 13 ann. 
1602: s. 2. Pial, 533, u. 

Tapan , ann 1626: s. v Typhoon, 724, 1. 

Tapon; ann 1590: 5 Bonze, 79, 1. 

Iaponi ; ann. 1588: s. v. Tea, 689, u. 

Iasck, Capo; ann, 1623: s. v Rosalgat, Cape, 
582, ii. 

Tasques, ann. 1630: s. 2. Junk, 361, 1. 

Tastré ; ann 1651: s. 2. Shaster, 624, i. 


Taua;s v Larkin, 387, 11; ann. 1555: s v. 
Java, 348, u; ann 1579: s v. Sago, 590, 1; 
ann 1580: s »v. Crease, 213,1, ann 1598 
gs. v. Sunda, 660,1, twice, ann. 1610 5 ». 
Crease, 213, 1. 

Tauan ; ann. 1605. s v. Arrack, 26, 1 

Tauos; ann 1555: s. v. Java, 348, i 

Tava , ann. 1608° s. v. Bamboo, 41, 1; ann 
1609: s. v. Cash, 128, u. 

Iavani, ann 1631: s.2 Quiang-otang, 491, u. 

Ibadhiya ; s » Imaum, 328, u. 

Ibak, s vw Chicane, 146, ii. 

Ibex; s » Skeen, 642, 11. 

Ibha, s. 2 Elephant, 794, u, 795, i. 

Ibhadantaé: s v. Elephant, 795, 1, twice 

Ibn Sa’yid , ann, 1830: s.» Lar (a), 386, 1. 

Ibrahim ; ann 1526.6 v. Kohmo1, 375, 1. 

Ibiahim; ann 1843: 8 2. Bora, 80, 

Ibraim ; ann. 1853: @ 2. Bora, 80, u. 

Icham; ann 1585: s ». Lee, 391, 1, twice. 

Ichibo; ann. 1616 « v. Kobang, 374, 1 

Ichneumon ; s » Mungoose, 457,1, ann 1790: 
s ». Mungeose, 457, u. : 

Ickon , ann. 1712: ¢ » Guimea-worm, 804, 1. 

Td, ann. 1869. 8.9 Hed, 794, i 

Td,s v Hed, 259, 1, twise, s. 2. Eedgah, 259, 1. 

Idalcam ; ann. 1563: s.» Nizamaluco, 830, 1i 

Idalean; s v. 807, u,@ 2. Cotamaluco 784, un, 
s v. Khot, $18, 1,8.” Sabaio, 851, ti, ann. 
1539. s.v. Nizamaluco, 830, u; ann. 1543: 
s. v. Cotamaluco, 784, 1. 

Idaleio, ann. 1546 s.v Idalcan, 808,1 

Idalshaa; ann 1554: s. v. Lascar, 388, u, 
389, i, twice 

Idalxa; s. ». Idalcan, 807, 1i. 

Idalxaa, ann. 1546+ s v, Idalcan, 808, 1. 

Idam; s. » Coleroon, 18], 1. 

Idan-kai; s. v. Caste, 182, i. 

Td-curbin, ann. 1869: s.2. Hed, 794, 1. 

Td-fito; ann, 1869: s ». Hed, 794, i. 

‘Tdgah ; s. 7, Eedgah, 259, 1. 

Je, ann. 1609: 5 4 Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Iemena , ann 1585: s. 2. Praag, 845, i. 

Tera ; s. v, Aloes, 756, 1. 
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Tericho ; ann, 1552: s. ». Myrobalan, 466, 1. 
*Terdédouloi , s. v Deva-dasi, 287, 11, twice. 
Jescilbas; ann. 1559: ¢ v. Kuzzilbash, 380, 1. 
Teseil bas; ann 1550: s, ». Kizilbash, 815, 1 
Ifranji; s » Firmghee, 269, 1. 

TIgasur; ann 1704: s. v. Upas, 730, u. 

Igname , ann. 1540- s v. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 

Igreja, s v. Girja, 289, u, 290,1; ann. 1541. 
s. v. Padre, 497, 1. 

Iguana ; s.v. Guana, 304, 1, twice; ann 1879, 
1881 and 1888 (twice): s v. Guana, 304, u; 
ann. 1885; s. » Guana, 803, 1, twice. 

Iguane ; ann 1550: s, v. Guana, 304, 1. 

Thita, s, v. Pagar, 498, i. 

Thiilay , s. ». Myrobalan, 465, 1, 

Thiila) amlaj, s. 0 Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Tyada ; s. v. Jade, 340, i, twice, 

Tkker1 . 8. v. Pagoda, 499, 1, 8. 2, Pardao, 837, ii 

Il, s. v. Elchee, 794, i, twice. 

Ila ; s. v. Betel, 67, u. 

Tlahi gaz; s. v, Beegah, 59, i. 

Tabi gaz, s v, Gudge, 307, i. 

Tlam ; s. uv, Ceylon, 188, i, 

T’lim; s. 2. Neelam, 475, is. 

Tlamandalam ; s. ». Coromandel, 199, i. 

Ichi ; s. », Elchee, 794, 1. 

Tle Noyée ; s. ». Negrais, Cape, 477, u. 

Thha ; 2, v, Salsette (hb), 594, u; ann. 1539: ¢, » 
Baloon, 40, 1. 

Ttha alta ; ¢. v. Narcondam, 478, 1, twice. 

Tiheo dos Roboeens ; 419, i, footnote. 

Tlkabad ; ann. 1786: s.2 Allahabad, 8, i. 

Tllahahaiz, s » Allahabad, 8,1 

Tlhabad ; s. v. Allahabad, 8,1; ann 1786:s. 2. 
Allahabad, 8, 1 

Imad , ann 1568: s. 2. Madremaluco, 821, 1. 

Imademaluco ; ann. 1563 - 8. », Madremaluco, 
821, i 

Imadmaluco; ann. 1563: s. ». Madremaluco, 
82], 1. 

"[mad-shihi; s. ». Madremaluco, 821, i. 

Imad-ul-Mulk , ann. 1568: ¢ v. Madiemaluco, 
821, 1. 

"Imad-ul-Malk, ¢. ». 
twice. 

Imim; s » Hobson-Jobson. 319, i, twice, a. 2, 
Imaum, 328, it, 329,1, 8. Sheagh, 624, u, 
8. Sophy, 648, 1. 

Imamate, s v Imaum, 328, n. 

Imambara; ¢ v. Imaumbarra, 329, i. 


Madremaluco, 821, i. 


Imim-bara ; s, v. Imaumbaira, 829, 1, 

Imamzada, s, v, Peer, 524, 11, 

Imimzada ; s, v. Peer, 524, 1, 

Imémzddah ; ann. 1864: s. », Peer, 524, in, 

Imamzadeh , ann. 1883- s.v Peer, 524, 0 

Imane; ann. 1516: s. ». Pamah, 514, 1 

Imaum, s v. 328, 11, twice, s v. Muscat, 458, i; 
ann, 1673 s. v. 3829, 1; ann 1687. 5, », 
Talisman, 680, 1; ann. 1879: s. », Guana, 
804, 1. 

Imaumbarra ; 8 v, 829, i. 

Imaun; s » Imaum, 329, i. 

Imaus ; s. v, Himalya, 315, 3, twice, ann, 1558; 
s.v Nuggurcote, 483, 1, ann. 1798; 5 », 
Siwalik (c), 642, i 

Impale ; s. v. 829, i, twice, 808,13; ann 1764; 
8.2. 329, i. 

Impalement ; ann 1768-71- s. ». Impale, 808, i, 

In’am 38. » Inaum, 829, i, 3 times 

Tn’im ; 8. ». Inaum, 829, 1, twice, s. ». Nuzzer, 
484, 1. 

In’imdar; s » Inaum, 829, i. 

Iname , ann 1516: s. » Panah, 514, 1. 

Inaum ; s. v. 329, 1. 

Incense tree; ann 1848: gs, v. Artichoke, 27,1, 

Inceuso; ann, 1348. 8, v. Candy (Sugar-), 
120, 1. 

Incli; g. v. Ginger, 286, 1, 3 times, s. 2. Junk, 
360, ui. 

Inchi-ver , s. ». Ginger, 286, in. 

Ind; s. v. 1850: 6 v Bengal, 64, 1, ann, 
1667: 9.» Ormus, 493, 1. 

Inda, ann 1599 8 », Bayadtie, 56, ii. 

Indaco; ann. 1348: 5 yp. Candy (Sngar-), 
120, 1. 

Ind-born ; 
318, 1 

Inde; ann. 1208: s » Arab, 24,1, ann. 1610; 
s. v. India of the Portuguese, 333, i, 

Indeigo ; ann. 1788: s. ». Indigo, 384, i. 

Indes, s.% Jndia, 330, un, 381,i; ann. 1826; 
s, 2. Indies, 882,11; aun. 1881: gs. 2, Indigo, 
334, 1, bwice. 

Indeum ; ann, 423-440: 9. », Indian, 333, 1, 
tyice, 

Indi; ann 70; 8 v, Congee, 782, i. 

India; a. p. 829, fi, & tmmes, 340, i (7 times) 
and ji (12 times), 881, 1 (7 times) and it 
(4times), 808, fi, gee 1, u, footnote, twice, 8. v. 
Abedieo, 2,i, 9.2. Achar, 2, 1, s. 2 Acheen, 


K 


ann, 1856: s. v. Hindostanes, 
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8,1,8 v Adjutant, 4,u, twice, s » Ak, 5, 
ii, s.» Alcatif, 7,1, » Alligator-pear, 9, it, 
s.p Almadia, 10,1,8.» Almayra, 10, ii, s. 2 
Aloo Bokhara, 11,1, » Ameen, 11,u,s ». 
A Muck, 13, 1, s. v. Ananas, 18, 1, 8. 0 
Anchediva, 20, i, twice, s » Andaman, 20, u, 
s.v Andrum, 21,1,s v. Ancut, 21, n,s 2 
Anule, 22, i,s ». Anna, 22, ii, «. ». Ant, 23, 
1,6 v Apmicot, 24,1, 8.2. Arakan, 24, u, 8. 0 
Arbol Tuste, 25,1,8 v Argemone mexicana, 
25, u, s. v. Aigus Pheasant, 26,1, %. Arrack, 
26, 1, 8 times, ¢ v. Ashrafee, 28, i, 8. v. Aumil- 
da, 30,i,8 » Avadavat, 30, u, s. 2». Baboo, 
82, ii, 8.0. Babool, 33, i, s v. Bael, 35,1, 
twice, s. ». Bafta, 35, 1i, see 36, u, footnote, 
twice, s p Bahaudur, 37, u, 8.» Baya, 38, 1, 
a v. Banana, 42,1, 8. v Bandicoot, 44,i,8 w 
Bandicoy, 44, i, s.%. Bangur, 45, u, # 2 
Bankshall, 46,i and u, both twice,s » Ban- 
yan (1) a, 48,1, (2), 4%, ui, twice, s 2. Batel, 
54, u,s v. Batta, 54, ii, 55,1, 8. v Bazaar, 
56, u, twice,s v. Bdellium, 57, i, twice, ¢. % 
Beadala, 57, ii, 3 times, ¢ 2 Beai-tiee, 58, 
i, ¢ v. Beebee, 58, ii, twice, ¢. 2. Beegsh, 59, 
i, 8. ¥, Beejoo, 59, u, 8. 2, Beer, 59, u, 3 times, 
s v Beer, Country, 60, 1, twice, s v. Beer- 
Drinking, 60, i, 9 %. Beiramee, 61, i, 8, % 
Benamee, 61, u, twice, s. v, Bendy, 63, u, 
gee 64, i, footnote, s. v, Beribert, 66, 1, 8. », 
Beryl, 67, 1, 8. v. Betel, 67, u, twice, 8, v. 
Pheesty, 69, i, s. v. Bilayut, 71, 1, twice, s. v. 
Bildér, 71,1, s. %. Bisnagar, 78, i, s. v, Bison, 
73, u, 8. v. Black, 73, u, s,v. Black Act, 74, 
ii, s. v» Blmbee, 75, i1, 8%. Bombay, 77, i, 
s.v. Bombay Marme, 78, ii. s. v, Bora, 80, i, 
3 times, s. 2. Boutique, 82, i, s. v. Bowly, 82, 
i, twice, s, v. Boy, 83, i, 8. ¥. Brahmin, 84, 13, 
gs. v. Brabminy Kite, 85, i, s. v. Bratty, 86, 
1, twice, 8. v. Brazil-wood, 86,1, s. v. Brinjaal, 
86, u, 8 v. Vanjaras, 88, 1, s. ¥, Budgerow, 
91, n, s. 2. Buffalo, 93, 1 and u, both twice, 
gs. v. Buggalow, 94, 1, twice, s. v. Buggy, 
94, 11, 8.2 Bugis, 95, 1, 8. v Bulbul, 95, u, 
s.v Bummelo, 96, u, twice, s. v, Bunder, 97, 
u, 8. 9, Bungalow, 98, iand 1i (8 times), 5. 2. 
Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, n, s. v, Bungy, 99, 
u, s. 2. Burdwan, 100, i, s.». Burma, 100, n, 
g, v. Burrampooter, 101, u,s.2 Bustee, 102, 
i, s. v. Buxes, 103, ii, s. v. Cabaya, 105, ui, 
3 times, & 2 Oabook, 106, 1, s. v. Cabul, 106, 
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u, s. 2 Cadet, 107, 1,8 7. Cadjan, 107, u, 
twice, s. v. Cael, 107, n, s. v. Cajan, 109, u, 
s. v. Calay, 111, 1, twice, s. v. Caleefa, 112, 1, 
twice, s, u, Calingula, 114, 1, s, », Calyan, 
114, u, s. v Camboja, 115, 1, s. 7, Camphor, 
116, u, s. v. Candy (s.), 119, u, s. 7. Canongo, 
121, 1,s. 2 Cantonment, 121, u, twice, s. 2. 
Carambola, 123, 1, twice, s. v. Caravan, 124, i, 
s,v. Carnatic, 125, 1i, s. v. Cash, 128, 1, s. 2. 
Cashew, 129, i, s. v. Caste, 181, 1,8. v. Castees, 
132, 11,8. v. Cauvery, 185, 1, s, v. Cayman, 
136, i, twice, s. v, Centipede, 138,1, 8. » Ceylon, 
138, i, s. v. Chatty, 142, i, s. v. Chawbuck, 
142, i, s.» Chebuh, 142, ti, s.v. Cheenar, 
148, i, s. v. Cheroot, 144, il, s, ». Chetty, 145, 
i, twice, s. v. Chiamay, 145, u, s. v. Chicane, 
146, u, s.v. Chick (b), 148, 1,3 times, s, 2. 
Chilly, 150, i, s. ». Chimney-gilass, 150, n, 8.2. 
China, 151, 1, s, v, China-Root, 153, 1, s. 2. 
Chmapatam, 153, i, s.. Chinsura, 154, u, 
g. v. Chints, 154, u, s. 2. Chimtz, 155, 1, see 
156, 1, feotnote, twice, s, 2. Chokidai, 158, 1, 
s. v. Chokia, 158, 1, s. 2. Cholera, 188, 1i, 8, v. 
Choola, 159, i, s v. Chop, 160, i, twice, 161, 
nu, 8. v, Choultry, 163, 1, twice, s. v. Choya, 
186,1, 8. v, Chuckler, 167, i, twice, s. », Chuck- 
rum, 167,i,s v Chumpuk, 167, 1i,s ». Chu- 
patty, 168, ii, s. ». Chupkua, 168, i, s wv. 
Churruck Poojah, 169, u, 8. ». Chutkarry, 
169, ui, s. v. Chutny, 170, i,s. v. Chuttrum, 170, 
i, 3. v. Clearing Nut, 171, u, s v. Cobra 
Manilla, 178, 1,, twice, see 173, ii, footnote, 
s.y Oochm-China, 174, i, see 174, i, footnote, 
g. v. Oockup, 175, i, ¢ v. Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, 
twice, 8, v Coja, 181, i, s. v. Collector, 181, ii, 
gs. v. Comorm, Cape, 184, i, s. » Competition- 
wallah, 185, 1, s v. Compound, 186, 1 (a), 
187, n, twice, s. v. Concan, 189,1, s ». Congee, 
190,1,¢ » Conjee-House, 190, n, 8.2 Cool- 
curnee, 191, 11, s, » Cooly, 192, i, 4 times, 8. v. 
Coolung, 198, i, twice, s v. Coomkee, 194, 1, 
s. v. Coomry, 194, i, s. v. Coorsy, 194, ii, s 2 
Corge, 197, 1, twice, s. 2. Coromandel, 198, 1, 
see 198, 1, footnote, see 199, 11, footnote, 
gs v. Coromandel, 200, i, s. v. Cospetir, 201, ii, 
g v. Coss, 202, iand i, 208, 1, ¢. v Cossack, 
208, ii, s.v Cot, 204, ii, twice, s. v. Cotwal, 
205,11, s. » Country, 206,i (twice) and ii 
(3 tes), s. 2. Covenanted Servants, 207, i 
and ui (twee), &. #. Covid, 207, ii, s. v. Covil, 
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207, u, twice, s. v. Cowry, 208, 1, 210, u, twice, 
s v. Creole, 213, u,s. v Crocodile, 218, u,s 2. 
Crow-pheasant, 214, i, twice, s. v. Curounda, 
217, 1, s. ». Curry, 217, il, 218, 1, 3 times,s. 2. 
Cuscuss, 219, 1i, twice, ¢ v. Custard-Apple, 
220, 1 and1i, both 3 times, 221, 1(4 times) 
and u, 6. v. Customer, 222, i, 8. v. Cutch, 222, 
1,8 v. Cyrus, 224, i, s v. Dabul, 224, u, & v. 
Dagoba, 225, i, s. vu. Dalaway, 227, 1, s. 2. 
Daloyet, 227, ijjs. v Dam, 227, u, 228, 
1, 8. v. Dammer, 228, 1and nu (twice), 
a. v. Dancing-girl, 229, 1, twice, s ». Datura, 
231, 1, twice, s. v. Datura, Yellow, 231, u, s. v. 
Dawk, To lay a, 282, u, ¢ v. Daye, 232, u, 
s v Deccan, 2383, i, 4 times, s. v. Delly, Mount 
235, 1, twice, s.v Deodar, 236, un, s.2. Dessaye, 
237, 1, s v. Deva-disi, 237, u, s.v Devil 
Worship, 287, 1i, 238, 1, s. v. Dewally, 288, 1, 
s. v. Dewaun, 289, 1, s. v. Dhall, 241,1 and ii, 
s.v, Dhawk, 241, 1,6 v. Dhooly, 242, 1, s. v 
Dhoby, 242, 1i, ¢ v. Dhoon, 242, u,s.v Dhoty, 
243, i, 8. v. Dhow, 248, 1, s.v. Dhurna, To 
sit, 244, 1, 8. o. Dinar, 245, 1, s. v. Doab,247, 
ii, 248, 1,8.” Doai, 248, i, s. » Dome, 249, 
1, twice, s. v. Doney, 249, u, twice, s. x Doob, 
250, 1, twice, s v. Dooputty, 250, nu, s. 0 
Dooisummund, 250,u, 9. v- Dowle, 251, 1, s. v. 
Dressing-boy, 252, i, s. v. Dufter, 254, 1, s. v. 
Durgah, 255, i, s. v. Dusseia, 256, u, 8. v 
Dustoor, 257, i, 3 times,s v. Hed, 259, 1, 8 v, 
Eedgah, 259, 1, twice, s. 2. Elk, 261, 1, twice, 
s. v. Hurope, 262, u,s. v. Factory, 264, 1, s. v. 
Fanim, 265, ii, s. » Fardsh, 66, u, ». 2. 
Ferdzee, 266, ii, e, ». Fetish, 267, 1, 8 4. 
Firinghee, 269, i, twice, s. v. Flonican, 270, ii, 
271,1,8 times, s ». Fly, 271,1, 5, v. Fogass 
271, 1i, s v. Foujdar, 273,1, s. v. Fowra, 278, U, 
twice, 8. v. Fleguezia, 274,1, s. ». Pusly, 274, u, 
twice, s.v. Gallevat, 275, 1, 276, 1,8. v. Ghee, 
282, u1, 8, v. Gingei, 286, 11, twice, s.2, Gingham, 
287, u,s v. Girja, 289, u, s,v. Goa, 290, 1, 
s. v. Goa Powder, 290, it, s. v. Godavery, 291, 
i, s.v. Godown, 291, u, 4 times, s », Golah, 
293, u, s. v. Gong, 295, 1i, s, v. Goojyur, 296, i, 
s. v. Goozerat, 296, u, s. v. Gopura, 297, 1, 
s, v. Gorayt, 297, un, s. v. Gosain, 297, ii, 8. 0, 
Gow, 299, 1, s. v. Grab, 299, u, twice, s, ». 
Gram, 300, i, twice, s. 7 Grasscutter, 301, 
ii, . v. Grass-Widow, 301, il, 5 o Grey 
Partridge, 308, 1, s. ». Griffin, 808, 1, 8. », 


Grunthum, 303, u, s. » Guana, 804, 1, 8. », 
Guardafu, Cape, 304, 1, s. ». Quava, 806, 
1, % v. Gudge, 307, 1, 3 times, s, v, Guinea- 
cloths, 307, 1, s. » Gup, 308, i, s. », 
Gurjaut, 309, 1, twice, s. » Gyaul, 309, 
ii, s. v. Hackery, 310, 1 and ii, both twice, s, v, 
Hanger, 312, 1, s. v. Harem, 312, u, s v 
Hilsa, 314, u, 9, v. Hindee, 315, it, twice, 
s.v. Hmdoo, 315, ii, s. v. Hindostan, 316, u, 
3 times, s. v Hindostanee, 317, i, twice, s. v. 
Hing, 318, i, s. v- Hobson-Jobson, 819, 1,3 
times, s. v. Hog-plum, 320,1, 8. » Hopper, 324, 
i, twice, 8 v. Horse-keeper, 324, 11, s, v Horse. 
radish tree, 324, 11, 25,1, 8 times, s. », Hot- 
winds, 325, i, s. v. Howdah, 325, U, & v, 
Hubble-bubble, 326, 1, s. v, Hummaul, 327,15 
a. v. Humming-bird, 327, un, s. v, Imaumbarra, 
329, 1, twice, s. v. Inaum, 329,1 and u (twice), 
s. v. Ipecacuanha (Wild), 335, 1,8 v. Jack, 335, 
u, 887, 1,8. v. Jackal, 388, in, s. v. Jacquete, 
339, u, s v. Jadoogar, 840, 1i, s. v. Jaggery, 
840, fi, s. » Jam, 341, u, s. v. Jamboo, 
342, 1,8 v, Jamoon, 342, u, s. v. Jarool, 845, 
u, 8. v. Java-radish, 348, u, s v Jawaub, 349, 
16. Jay, 349,1, 8 wo Jelly, 349, u, s. v. 
Jennyiickshaw, 351,1, s. v. Jhoom, 351, it, 
twice, s. v. Jogee, 351, ii, s. ». Jompon, 353, 
1, twice, s vy Jool, 358, it, s, v Jowaulla 
mookhee, 854, n, s v Jowaur, 355, 1, ¢ v. 
Juggurnant, 356, i, s, v. Jamna, 358, i, s. v. 
Jungle-fowl, 359, ii, s. v. Junk, 860, u, ¢, v. 
Jute, 362, 1, twice, s. v, Kajee, 363,1,5 » Ka- 
reeta, 363,1, 8 v Kedgeree, 364, i, s. v. Khan, 
366,1,s v. Khanna, 366,1,s.v Khass, 366, 
u, s. v. Khirdj, 367, 1, twice, s. v, Khutput, 
367, u, 8.2. Killadar, 368, 1, s. 2. Kulla-kote, 
368, i, s. v. King-Crow, 369, ii, s. v, Kist, 370, 
li, s.v Kling, 372, 1 (twice) and 2i (8 times), 
s.v. Koel, 374, 1, s. v, Kuhér, 378, 1,5 » 
Kulé, 378, i, twice, s. v. Kuttaur, 379, ii, 
s.u. Kyle, 880, ii, twice, s, v, Kythee, 380, ix, 
s.v Lac, 381, 1,8. 0 Lalla, 383, 1, twice, «. v. 
Lall-shraub, 383, 1, s.v Landwind, 384, i, s.v, 
Larm, 886, ii, s. v. Laterte, 390, i, 8 times, 
8.v, Lemon-grass, 392,i, s. v. Lime, 894,1, 
3 times, s. v. Lingait, 894, n, s. v. Lingam, 
894, i, s. v. Long-cluth, 395, 1i, twice, 9 ». 
Lontar, 396, i, s, v. Loonghee, 396, 1, twice, 
s.v. Looty (b), 397, ii, s. v. Loquot, 897, u, 
&v. Loy, 898, 1, s.v. Lubbye, 899, i, s. 
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Luckerbaug, 399, ii, s.v. Lungooty, 401,1, s. v 
Mabar, 401, i, see 402, u, footnote, s. v. 
Macareo, 408, 1, 3 times,s » Macheen, 405, 1, 
3 times, s. v. Madapollan, 406, u, s. ». Madura, 
407, ui, twice, s » Mahayun, 409,1, 5 v Mais- 
try, 410, u, 8 times, s,7 Majoon, 411, 1, 8. » 
Malabar, 411, i, 3 times, (b), 413, 1,8 0. 
Malabar Rites, 414, 1, s, v, Malabathrum, 414, 
h, 3 times, s. v Mamooty, 420, 1, twice, s v. 
Mandarin, 420, ii, 421, i, s. » Mangalore, 
422, 1, 8. v. Mangelm, 422, u, s. » Mango, 
428, 1, 424,1 (footnote) and u (twice), sv. 
Mango-bird, 424, n, s »v. Mangrove, 426, ii, 
s v. Manilla-man, 427, 1, s. v. Maramut, 
427, u, twice, s. v. Margosa, 427, u, s. 
Martaban (s), 428, 1, s. v. Mate, 430, 1, 
8. v. Matross, 430, i, s. v1 Maund, 481, 1, 
3 times, s.v Meeana, 432, u, s. v. Mehtar, 
438, i, s.v Melinde, 483, 1, ¢. v. Mofusall, 
435, u, s v Mogul, 436, 1, 8 times, s. v. 
Mohur, Gold, 488, i and 1i, 489, i, s. », 
Mohurram, 439, 11, twice, s.v. Mohwa, 489, 11, 
s.v. Monkey-bread Tree, 441, ti, s. v Monsoon, 
442, 1,8. Moochy, 443, i, s. » Moollah, 448, 
u, twice, ¢, v. Moong, 444, 1, s. v. Moonga, 
444,u,8 v. Moonsiff, 445, 1, s, 1. Moor, 445, 
i (twice) and u, s, v, Moorum, 448, 1, s. o, 
Mort-de-chien, 449, i, 451, n, s v. Mosque, 
452, hi, 8. v. Mosquito, 458, 1, «. v. Mouse-deer, 
453, i, s. v Muckna, 454, i, s. v. Mucoa, 454, i, 
s, v. Mudddr, 454, n, 8. v. Muggrabee, 456, i, 
8.0. Mungoose, 457, 1, s. v. Muntree, 458, 1, 
s v. Music, 458, 1, s. v Musnud, 459, ii, 
see 460,1, footnote, s. v. Must, 462, i, s. 0. 
Muster, 462, 1i, s. v. Mutt, 463, i, s. 2. 
Myrobalan, 464, u, 465, 1,8. Naik, 470, 
i, 471, 1,8. v Narcondam, 472, li, 4 4. 
Narsinga, 47-4, i, s. v. Nassick, 474, u, twice, 
s. 0. Nautch, 474, u, 2. v. Neeldém, 475, ii, 
twice,s vy Neem, 476, ii, 8. v, Negapatam, 
476, ii, 8. uv. Nelly, 477, u, s. v Nerrick, 478, 
i, s. » Nigger, 479, i, s. v Nilgherry, 
479, 11,8. v. Non-regulation, 481, in, 8 times, 
g.v, Nunecaties, 484, i, s. o Nut, Promotion, 
484,i,8 » Oart, 484, 1,8. v. Omlah, 486, i, 
s. v, Omum Water, 486, ii, . v. Ooplah, 488, 1, 
s. ve Oordoo, 488,1, 8. Orange, 490, i, s. v. 
Orombarros, 493, 1i, s. v. Ortolan, 493, ii, 
twice, s, v. Otto, 494, i, s. v. Outery, 494, u, 
s. v. Overland, 495, i, s. v. Paddy, 495, ii, 
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twice, 496, 1,8 v Padre, 496, it, twice, s. v. 
Pagoda, 498,1 andu, 499,1(3 tymes) and n, 
see 500, i, footnote, e. y Pagoda-Tree, 502, 1, 
twice, s.v Palankeen, 5038, 1,8. 0 Palempore, 
505, 1, 8.u Pali, 505, ii, twice, s. v, Palkee- 
garry, 506, u, ¢ » Palmyra, 506, ii, twice, 
see 506, u, footnote, s. 7 Panchaigam, 507, 1, 
8. v. Pandéram, 507, u, s » Panthay, 510, i, 
s. v, Papaya, 511, n, s. ». Paranghee, 512, ui, 


"a, 0, Parell, 518,1, s. v. Pariah, 513, i, twice, 


514, i, twice, s. », Parsee, 516, 1, twice, s. v, 
Parvoe, 516, 1i, s. » Patchouli, 517, H, % v. 
Patcharée, 518, 1, « v. Pateca, 518, 1i, 4 times, 
519, 1, 8 times, s. v, Patel, 519, in, twice, 
see 519, u, footnote,s v. Paulist, 521, i 
and ul, s. v, Pawnee, Kalla, 522, i, s. 
Peepul, 523, in, s. v Pegu Pomes, 525, 1i, 
s v. Pelican, 526, i, s, » Peon, 528, 1, 
twice, s. ». Pergunnahs, The Twenty-four, 
530, i, s. v. Peshawur, 581, i, s. v. Peshwa, 
582, li, s. v. Petersilly, 583, 1, s v, Pettah, 
533, i, 8. v, Picottah, 584, 1i, twice, s. 7. Prece- 
goods, 535, 1, twice, see 535, 1, footnote, 
4 times, s. v. Pindairy, 538, 1i, twice, 5389, i, 
s.v. Pisachee, 540, i, s » Plantain, 541,1, 
twice, s. 7. Polo, 544, u, s » Pommelo, 545, 1, 
twice, s. v. Pondicherry, 546, i, s. » Pongol, 
546, 1, 8. v. Poorub, 547, u, 8. v. Popper-cake, 
548, 1, 8. v. Portia, 549, in, s. , Pracrit, 552,1, 
8. v. Prickly-pear, 553, 1i, 554, 1, s. 2. Pucka, 
556, 1.8. v». Puckauly, 556, ix, s. » Punch, 
558, u, &. v- Pundit, 560, 1i, s. v. Punkah, 562, 
li, twice, é., Putchock, 564, ui, s. ». Puttén, 
565, ii, twice, s.v. Pyyammas, 566, ii, 3. 2, 
Raggy, 571, i, s. v. Raja, 571, u, 8 times, 
8,2. Rajpoot, 571, ii, twice, sv. Ramoosy, 
5738, i, s. vu. Ravine-deer, 574, ii, s. v. Regur, 
575, ii, 8. v. Reh, 576, i, twice, s. v. Resident, 
576, 1, 8. v. Ressala, 577, 1, s. v. Ressaldar, 
577, ii, s. %. Rice, 577, 1i, 578, 1, 8. v. Rock~ 
pigeon, 578, u, twice, s.v. Pohills, 580, i, s. v. 
Rolong, 580, u, twice, s.2 Rook, 580, 1i, s v. 
Room, 581, 1, 8, ». Roza, 584, i, s. » Rupee, 
585, ii, 586, 1, s. ». Ruttee, 587, i, s. v. Ryot, 
587, ui, 8. 2. Safflower, 588, ii, s, ». Saffron, 
589, 1, twice,s », Sahib, 590, n, s. v. Saint 
John’s, 59], 1, twice, s v. Saleb, 592, it, twice, 
8. v. Salem, 593, 1, s. 7. Sallabad, 593, ii, s. v. 
Sambook, 595, u, s. ». Sambre, 596, 1, s », 
Sandal, 597,1, twice; s.7. Sanskrit, 598, ii, 
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s. v. Sappan-wood, 600,1, s. v. Sarboji, 601, i, 
s.» Saree, 601,1,8 v. Satrap, 602, un, 5.2 
Saul-wood, 608, 3, s. 2 Sayer, 604, 1, ¢ w. 
Scavenger, 607, u, see 609, u, footnote, 
twice, s. ». Seedy, 610, 1, twice, ¢. v. Seemul, 
610, iu, ¢. v. Seer, 611, 1 (5 times) and u 
(twice), s v. Sepoy, 618, 1, s 2, Sera, 
614, u, s v Settlement, 615, u, s, v Seven 
Sisters, 616, 1, s. v. Shabunder, 618,1,8 ». 
Shaddock, 619, i, s 2, Shamap, 620, 1i, 
s. ¥. Shan, 622, u, 623,1, ¢ v. Shanbaff, 
623, u, s v. Shawl, 624, 1, twice, s ». 
Sheeah, 624, u, s v Sherbet, 625, u, twice, 
pee 625, ut, footnote, ¢ v. Shola, 629, u, 
s, ». Shioff, 629, u, s. v. Sicca, 632, ii, ¢. 2. 
Sind, 634,1, 8 times, s » Sinis, 688, 1, 5 2. 
Sissoo, 689, 1, 8 times, s. 2, Siwalik, 689, u, 640, 
i, 8, . Sloth, 648, 1,8.» Soodra, 647, u, twice, 
8.v. Soojy, 647, n, s, 2%. Sooima, 648, 1, 8. 2. 
Somsop (2), 650, 4, 8 ». Sowa, Shooter, 
650, 1, 8.0.Sowea, 651, 1,8. v. Sucker-Bucker, 
652, ii, s. v. Suclét, 653,1, 8 », Sugar, 655, 1, 
3 times, s. ». Sumatra, 657, i, twice, s. 2. 
Supiia, 662, u, 668, i, twice, a. 2. Sura, 663, 1, 
s. ¥. Surat, 664, 1, s. v. Surkunda, 666, 1, 
s. ». Surrmjaum, 666, u, s. ». Suttee, 667, 
1 (twice) and u, 8. v. Swamy, 671, u, s. v. Sweet 
Potato, 672, u, twice, s. v. Syud, 674, 1,8. 
Taboot, 675, i, s. v. Tael, 675, u, &, v. Talaing, 
676, ii, 677, i, ¢. v. Talee, 678, i, s. 0. Tahar, 
678, u, s. 2. Talipot, 679,1, 8. v. Talook, 680, 1, 
twice, s. v. Tamannd, 680, ii, 5 times, s. 2 
Tanga, 682, 1 (twice) and u, s. v. Tanjoie, 
683, 11, s. 2. Tank, 683, 1, 684, i, 3 times, 
6 v Tappaul, 685, 1, twice, s, v. Tarega, 685,11, 
s. v. Tashreef, 686, 1, twice, ¢. o. Tazeea, 
687, 1, s. v. Tea, 688, 1, 2. v. Teapoy, 692, 1, 
8. vu. Teak, 692, u, 3 times, s, v, Teek, 694, i, 
8. & Tenasserim, 695, u, see 696, u, footnote, 
s. v. Thug, 697, i, twice, s. 2, Tiffin, 700, ii, 
8. v. Tiger, 701, it, ¢. 2, Tinnevally, 708, 1i, 
8. v, Tiparry, 708, ti, 8 v. Tippoo Sahib, 704, 1, 
s.v, Tobacco, 704, i, 705, ii, 8. Toddy, 
706, 1, 8. v Toddy-Cat, 707, 3, s. » Tola, 
707, 1, ¢.e, Tom-tom, 708, i, s. v. Toon, 710,1, 
s. u. Tope (b), 712, un, twice, s. v, Topee, 
718, 1, 8. », Toshaconna, 718, u, s. v. Toty, 
713, u, 8. v Toucan, 714, 1, 8. v. Tranqnebar, 
714,u, 8. 2, Tiichinopoly, 715, i, e. p. Tucka, 
716, u, s % Tukey, 719, un, twice, 720, i, 


e 


twice, 6 » Tussah, 720, 1, » Tyconna, 721, n, 
s. », Typhoon, 722, 1 (twice) and u, ¢, », 
Tyre, 724, 1, twee, s 2. Umbrella, 725, 1, 
s.v. Upas, 728, u, 8 ». Upper Roger, 732, li, 
s. v. Vedas, 734, un, twice, s. », Veranda, 
737, 1, twice, s. v. Vihara, 788, uy 8, 0, 
Vise, 739, 1, 8, v. Wood-apple, 741, 1, 9, », 
Wood-oil, 741, 1, 3.0. Wootz, 741, U, 8. 2, 
Xerafine, 748, 1, s. v. Yaboo, 744, 1, 8. v 
Zebu, 746, u, 8. v. Zillah, 749, 1, 8, »v, 
Zingayl, 749, nu, ¢ » Zairbad, 700, 18 2B, 
Andou, 757, u, s. v. Art, European, 758, u, 
s. v. Baba, 759, 1, 8. v. Bamboo, 760, 1, 
s. v. Bargany, 761, 1 and u (twice), s, 9, 
Batta, 762, u, s 2. Biscobra, 768, 1, 8, 
Buddha, 767, u, s 2». Buggy, 768, 1, 8 
Calash, 771, 1, s. v. Caryota, 773, il, 8, 2, 
Casnauina, 774, i, 8. v. Cazee,775, 1and U, 8. D, 
Congeveram, 782, ii,s. v. Cotamaluco, 784, 11, 
& v. Dangur, 788, 1, s. v, Dengue, 789, 
1 (iwice) and it, 8. » Dhall, 790, u, a 9», 
Doombur, 792,1, s. ». Elephant, 794, n, 795, u, 
twice, 9. v. Elk, 797, u, 9. v, Fedea, 798, lt, 
8. v. Futwa, 799, un, s. 2. Gaurjan, 800, i, 
3 times, s. v. Goorka, 802, u, s. », Guinea- 
worm, 803, ii, s,» Gwalior, 804, 1, see 804, 
li, footnote, s. v. Jee], 811, 1, @ v. Jungeera, 
812, 1, s. v. Khot, 813,3,8 v. Khurreef, 814,1, 
s. v. Kuzzanna, 816, 1, s. », Kyoung, 816, 1, 
8. 0, Lat, 817, 1, s. v. Law-ofticer, 817, 1, 8 0; 
Mamiutdar, 822, i, s, p, Marwaree, 822, p, 
s. v. Mufty, 826, 1, s. » Munneepore, 826, 1, 
8. v. Musk-Rat, 827, 11,8. ». Mussaulchee, 827, li, 
s. v. Nizamaluco, 880, 1, 8. ». Nol-kole, 
830, 11, see 833, i, footnote, s. v. Pailoo, 836, 1, 
s. v. Pardao, 837, twice, 1, 838, u, see 839, ui, 
footnote, twice, s v, Pawl, 842, it, 2». v, 
Pigce-goods, 844, 1,6 times, s. 0, Punkah, 846, 11, 
8. », Purdesee, 846, u, 5. v. Pyke (b), 847, ly 
# 9. Rhotass, 849, 1, s. » Rubbee, 851, 1, 
s. v, Sabaig, 851, n, 852, 1, 8. », Sanguicel, 
853, i, 3 times, s, v, Shiraz, 856, 1, 8. v. Slave, 
856, ui, 9. », Tara, 861, ii, 5. v. Tobra, 863, i, 
s. v. Tuan, 864, 1 8. » Vizier, 8€6,1, 8. 2. 
White Jacket, 866, i; B. O 486, 440 and 
800; «, ». B31, il; ann. 60: «. v, Malaba- 
throm, 415, i, ann, 65:8. v, Sugar, 655, i; 
apn. 70, gv. Aloes, 10, u, s. v. Babi-roussa, 
82, u, 8, ». Banyan-Tree, 50, 1, 6. ¥. Beryl, 67, 
i, 8, ». Dravidian, 251, it, 8. v, [ndigo, 334, i, 
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s. » Sugar, 655,31, 8.v. Tiger, 702, i; ann. 
90: s. v. Malabathrum, 415, 1, ann. 100: 
s, v. Pepper, 529, u; ann. 180: s. v. Green 
Pigeon, 302, u, twice , ann 240:8. 0 Buddha, 
99,1; ann, 250. s v, Adjutant, 4, u, 3. v. 
Gynee, 310, i, 8 2. Lac, 881, 1,8. 2 Lungoor, 
400, i, vu. Yak, 744, u,6.v. Doombm, 792,4, 
ann. 545: 8. v Yak, 744, n, ann. 650: 
8, v. 831, u, ann 851, 8.2 Malabar, 412, i, 
s. v Suttee, 668,1, ann, 930 s v, Orange, 
491,1, twice, ann, 948: 8, v. Java, 847, ui, 
8. vy. Sindabiu, 685, 1, ann. 950. 8.2 Ghilzai, 
983, un; ann 1020: s. 2. 332,1; ann. 1150: 
3. v. Dwi-Sind, 247, u, 8 » Ghilzai, 284, 1, 
s, v. Malabar, 412, 1, 6. 2, Pandaram, 508, u, 
a v Sofala, 645, 1, s. v. Supdia, 663, 1; ann. 
1900: s. v Mamnan, 419, n, ann 1224° 
s, v, Java, 348, 1, twice, ann. 1270: 8. v, 
Malabar, 412,1; ann, 1275- s. v, Cashmere, 
129, n, 8. v Ceylon, 188,11; ann, 1298: s. 2. 
Betel, 67, 1i, 8. v Flymg-Fox, 271, i, 8. 2. 
Temboo], 695, u; ann 1300: s.v, Macheen, 
406, 1, ann. 1820- 8. v, Malaba, 412,1; 
ann. 1321: 8. v. Broach, 89,1; 8 ¥. Tana, 
681,1; ann. 1822; 8.» Quilon, 570,1; ann. 
1828: s. v. Brahmmy Duck, 85, u, 8. % 


Champa, 140, i, s. ». Indias, 832, i, 8. v 


Lemon, 391, u, & o. Parsee, 516, 1, 8. 2 
Quilon, 570, 3, 8 v Suttee, 668, i, 8. % 
Tahpot, 679,i, ann 1330- ¢. 4». Bandicoot, 
44, 1, 8 v. Caravan, 124, 1, 8. v. Lory, 398, il, 
s.v, Maba, 401, in, 8, 2. Sindabur, 635, 1, 
a. v, Tibet, 69,1; ann. 1384: s, x Hindoo 
Koosh, 316,1; ann. 1335: ¢ v. Telinga, 694, 
n; ann, 1840: ¢ 4. Dawk, 282, 1, twice, 
s.v. Doai, 248, ii, s.v. Oudh, 494, ii, 8. p. 
Palankeen, 508, i, «. ». Rottile, 582, i; ann. 
1842 zs. ». Pudipatan, 557,13; ann. 1843: 8 2. 
Ginger, 287, i, twice, @ v Myiobalan, 466, 1, 
5 v, Shanbaff, 623, u ; ann. 1845: s v Cobily 
Mash, 172,1, ann 1846° 6 ¥. Coir, 180, i, 
ann 1347. s. v. Macheen, 406,i, ann. 1848: 
s.v. Junk, 361, 1, sv Quilon, 570,i; sun. 
1348-49: 8. ». Malabar, 419, u. ann. 1349: 
s. v. Shinkali, 627, u, ann. 1350; 8. v. Chaa- 
poy, 141, 11, s. 2 Cianny, 212,1, 6 2 Hnm- 
maul, 327, i, s. ». Kuhar, 378, 1, 8. 2. Palan- 
keen, 503,1; ann 1350, 13875: s. Sindabiir, 
635, ii, twice; ann. 1384: 8. 2. Caravan, 
124, i; ann. 1404: 8. 0. Gaffer, 770,1, 3 tunes, 
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ann, 1430: s. v. Guraffe, 289, nu, ann. 1444- 
s. v. Java, 847, i; ann. 1450: 8.2. Jungle, 
858, u; ann. 1459: s » Jank, 361, i, 
ann. 1474: s. v Tiger, 702, u, ann. 
1475: s v Dabul, 224, u, ann 1500: s. z. 
332, 1, aun 1501: ¢ v Anile, Neel, 22, 1, 
3 v Canhamena, 771, 1; ann 1503:58. 2. 
Java, 347, u, s v Maldives, 418, 1; ann 
1505: s vy Naismga, 474,1,s 7 Magadoxo, 
81,1; ann, 1506: s.v Quiloa, 568, 1,8 » 
Tenasserim, 696,1, ann. 1510: 5, ». Batcul, 
54,1, s.» Coch, 174, i, s.v. Tenasserim, 
696,1, ann. 1511: s. ». Kling, 378, 1; ann. 
1514s. v. Malaba, 412, nu; ann. 1516: 
s.v Dinl-Sind, 247, u, s. v. Malabar, 412, 
ii, s v. Pagoda, 500, in, s. v Sarath, 665, 11, 
ann 1517: 8s. v Chinchew, 154, 1, 8. wv 
Deccan, 233, it; ann, 1519: 8. ». Gaum, 
979,1; ann 1520: 8. » Putchock, St 5, 13 
ann, 1521: s. 2. Tanor, 861, u; ann. 1522: 
g v. Judea, 355, in; ann. 1526: s. v Orange, 
491, 1, ann. 1533: 8. v Canara, 117, un, 
twice; ann 1540° s. ». Xeafine, 867, u, 
ann 1541: s. v. Lascar, 388, u,ann. lidd: 
s. vy Tuticon, 721, 1; ann 1545: 8 2, 
Arakan, 25, 1, 8. » Cosmin, 201, i, 8. 2 
Loot, 896, u; ann. 1546: s. v. Mustees, 
462, u, twice, s.” Salsette (b), 595, i; ann. 
1549: s 9 Room, 581, un; ann. 1551: 8.2. 
Calambac, 110, 11; ann. 1552: 8. v. Acheen, 
3, 1, s 2 A Muck, 138, ii, s. 2. Oashmera, 
129, ui, s. v. Champa, 140, in; ann. 1553; 
s, v. 832, i, 8. v. dangomay, 84d, i, 8. % 
Macareo, 408, i, 8.2%. Mosque, 452, ii, 8 % 
Narsinga, 474, i, s v. Ollah, 485, i, s. 2, Put- 
tin, 565, u,s.v. Quiloa, 568, u, 8. 2. Room, 
581, 1, s. 2. Zirbad, 750,i, s.2 Sombrero, 
857, i; ann. 1555: & 2». Room, 581, nu, 
ann 1562: s v. Delly, Mount, 935, ii; ann, 
1563: s.v,Arrack, 26,1, 8.0, Betel, 67,1, 
s. 7. Oubeb, 215, 1, 8. 2. Hindostan, 816, ii, 
s. v. Moar, 446, 1, 8. ». Palankeen, 503, i, 8. 2. 
Saffron, 589, 1i, s. v. Tabasheer, 674, ii, 8. 2. 
Tamarind, 680, ii, twice; ann. 1566: 8 ¢. 
Shoe of Gold, 628, u; ann. 1567: @. 2. Tnodis 
of the Portuguese, 333, 1; ann. 1572 : 8. 
Comorm, Cape, 184, u; ann. 1BYS: 8. 
Typhoon, 865,1, ann. 157774. 2 332, 1, ann, 
1580: » China, 152, u, sv Tabasheer, 
674, i; ann, 1583: 8, 2. Sind, 634, ii; ann. 
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1584: sv. Winter, 740, in, ann. 1586. s, v. 
Patna, 520,i; ann 1587: 6. 2. Tavoy, 687, 11; 
ann. 1590: s, v. Dhooly, 242, 1, ann. 
1598: s.. Abada,1,u, s, 7, Crease, 2138, 1, 
8 v, India of the Portuguese, 333, 1, twice, s. v. 
Martaban, 428, 1, 3 times, s. ». Papaya, 511, u, 
8. 2, Polea, 543, 1, s. », Reiol, 576, u, 3. 2. 
Angely-wood, 758, 1; ann. 1599: 9, 2, Ananas, 
17, u, 8. v. Castees, 182, in, twice, s. v. Mort- 
de-chien, 450, 1, ann, 1600: s. », Grun- 
thum, 304, 1, ann. 1602 . s, 2. Mort-de-chien, 
450, 1, 8. 2. Salsette (b), 595,11; ann. 1608: 
8.0. A Muck, 14,1, 8. », Vedas, 735, 1, ann 
1604 or 1605: s. v, Tobacco, 704, 1i, ann. 
1608: s., Telinga, 694, ii; ann, 1609: 8. ». 
Nuggureote, 488, 1; ann, 1610: 8. v. Buddha, 
91, i, s.v. Kling, 874, 1, ann, 1611: », », 
Suttee, 669, 1; ann, 1612. », 2, Room, 58], 
ui, 8, v, Singalese, 686,i; ann 1618: 8 v. 
Nipa (a), 480,1; ann 1615: s. ». Ohittore, 
157, ii, , v. India of the Portnguese, 383, i, 
8. v, Tanga, 683,1; ann. 1616: 8, v. Coffee, 
179, u, 8, v Room, 581, ri; ann, 1622: s, », 
Mango, 424, 1; ann, 1628: 9», v, Canara, 
118, ii,s », Ohowry, 165, si, ¢. v. Ourry, 218, in, 
so. Ghaut (ce), 282, 1i, 9. v. Nipa (b}, 480, 1, 
8. v. Palankeen, 508, u, 8. v- Paulist, 521, i, 
twice ; ann, 1627-3. v. Turkey, 720, 1, twice, 
ann. 1630: s, ». Brahmin, 85, 1, 8s v Junk, 
361, i, s. vu. Saint John’s (a), 591,13 ann. 
1631: s.v, Cayman, 186, i ; ann. 1644. 9. v, 
India of the Portuguese, 333, 1, 8, », Teak, 
693, ii, ann, 1648:8 ». Gentoo (b), 281, i,s.2. 
Pargee, 516, n; ann, 1650-60 3. 9. Suttee, 
669, i, ann. 1665: 8, », Art, European, 
759,1; ann. 1666: s, z, Assegay, 29,1; ann, 
1672: 8, v. Oashew, 129, i, s. » Onnara, 
118, n, 8. Hindostan, 816, ii, twice, 8. v, 
Tea, 690, 1, 3, v. Jancada, 810, ii; ann. 1673: 
8, . Calico, 118, 1, @, v. Oaste, 132, 1, 3.0. 
Dervish, 287, 1, 8. » Hindostanee, 317, u, 
8. v. India of the Portuguese, 888, 1, twice, 
&.0 Pigdaun, 536, 1, ¢, Turban, 719, 1, 8, v. 
Taira, 862, 1; ann, 1676: 8. » Gow, 299, u, 
s. v. Turban, 719, it; ann. 1682: ». 9. Sepoy, 
855, 1, ann, 1685 - , », Sappan-wood, 600, 11; 
ann. 1688: 3, », Bugis, 95, 1i, s. », Martaban, 
428, 11, 8. ». Moor, 446, 1; ann. 1689: s, v, 
Chop, 161, i, s. », Paisee, 516, ii; ann, 1690. 
8,0, Coffee, 180, 1, 8. v, Elephanta, 260, 1, 8. 2, 
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Kittysol, 371, ii, s. v. Malabathrum, 415, i, 
8, v. Hlephanta (b), 794, u, 8. v. Tea, 862, i; 
ann. 1710: a, ». Cobra de Capello, 780, in; 
ann, 1711: s, ». Cobra de Capello, 178,i,¢. y, 
(Tea) Bohea, 691, 1; ann. 1712: 8.9.4 Muck, 
15, 1, « v. Cornac, 198,i; ann, 1718: 5. v, 
Pondicherry, 546, 1; ann. 1720: s, v. Berber, 
67, 1, 8. ». Boy (b), 84,1; ann. 1721: 9,9, 
Typhoon, 724, 1; ann, 1726: s. ». Padre, 
497, u, ann 1727- 8. v, Bafta, 35, n, 8, 9, 
Betteela, 68, i, s. v. Diu, 247, i, # », Fakeer, 
265, 1, 8. v, Patna, 520, hb, so. Congo- 
Bunder, 783, 1, twice; ann, 1750-60: ¢, y. 
Atlas, 29, u, s. », Hubshee, 826, it; ann, 
1758: 8. v, Kedgeiee, 812, u; ann. 1760 

5.0, Maund, 432, 1, s. ». Paulist, 521, i, 8. v, 
Reinol, 576, n, 3. v. Tobacco, 706, 1; ann, 
1762: 8.0 Ghaut (c), 282, 1; ann, 1763. 
8. v. Moor, 446, 1, 8.2. Puttdn, 566, i; ann, 
1768: s. v. Barbiers, 52, ii; ann. 1770, ». 
Fakeer, 265, 1, 8. v. Moor, 446, h, sv. 
Opium, 490, 1, s. v7. Sepoy, 618, ui, s, », 
Winter, 741, i; ann, 1771 -s, v. Rupee, 587,1; 
ann. 1774. « », Sunydsee, 662, in; ann, 
1776: s. v. Respendentia, 577, 1; ann, 1777: 
8. v, Teak, 693, 1; ann. 1780-90: s. », Peon, 
529,15 ann. 1781. s. v, Kunkur, 379, 1; 
ann. 1781-83: s. v. Bungalow, 98, 1; ann. 
1782: s. 2, Overland, 834, 1, twiee, ann, 
1783: 8, v. Bankshall (a), 47,1, 8, v. Bugis, 
95, 1, s. 2. Gruff, 308, un, s. 2, Monsoon, 442, 1i, 
8. v. Nabéb (b), 468, 1, 8. 2. Orang-otang, 
491,u,s v. Peshawur, 532, i; ann, 1784: 
s. » Baldchong, 38, 1; ann. 1785: 8 », 
Gentoo, 281, i, s. ». Moonshee, 445, i, s. » 
Piece-goods, 535, ri, s. v. Tank, 684,i, ann. 
1786: s. v, Gardee, 278, ii, twice, s. » Killut, 
368, u, 8, v. Telinga, 695, 1, ann. 1787: 9 v. 
Zamorm, 746,1; ann. 1789: 9s. ». Hubshee, 
807,u, ann. 1793; s. 7. Sungtara, 661, un, 
s. v. Tangun, 688, in; ann 1794: 8. ». 
Bungalow, 99,1, ann 1795: 8. ». Pah, 508,n; 
ann 1796: s. v. Snake-stone, 644, 1; ann. 
1798- s. ». Putidn, 566, nu; ann. 1799: 
s. v. Oaffe., 109, i; ann. 1800. s. v. Gautama, 
279, ui, s. v. Laterite, 390, i, s. v. Seedy, 610, n; 
ann. 1808: s, ». Puckauly, 846, 1; ann. 
1804: s. v, Moora, The, 448, i, ann. 1808: 
8.0. Hooly, 328, u, s. 2. Mort-de-chien, 451,1, 
8.v. Palankeen, 504, 1i, 9, v. Tattoo, 686, 11; 
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ann, 1810:s.2. Bhat, 69,1i,8. 2. Vanjaias, 88, 11, 
3, v. Datura, 281, ii, s. v. Lubbye, 399, 11, s. ». 
Misree, 434, 11, s. ». Sirky, 638, u, s. v. Sugai, 
656,13; ann. 1811- ¢ ». Tiffin, 701, 1; ann. 
1813.s.2. Banyan (1), 49,1, 8. ». Cooly, 193, 1, 
s. v. Cyrus, 224, il, s. 2. Googul, 296, 1, s. 2». 
Rolong, 580, in, s. v. Safflower, 589, 1, s, v. 
Shampoo, 622,1; ann. 1814; s.v. Beer, 60,1, 8.0. 
Dhow, 2438, , ann.1817: s.v. Chintz, 155, u, 
3 times, s. v. Lory, 398, u, s. o. Sayer, 606, 1; 
ann. 1818: s. v. Cubeer Burr, 215, 1, s. 2. 
Moochulka, 448, 1; ann. 1820: s.v. Thug, 
697, ii; ann. 1825: s. v. Bayadére, 56, 1i, 
s.v. Cooly, 193, u , ann. 1828 - s.2, Fninghee, 
270,1, aun. 1833+ s 2. Paivoe, 517,i1, ann. 
183-4: 8. v. Baboo, 33,1, ann. 1885 sa. 
Singara, 637,1, ann. 1836: s. 2. Circais, 
171, 1, s. ». Nautch-girl, 475, i, ann. 1837 . 
s. v. Cat’s-eye, 184, n, 8, v. Home, 320, 1, 
s. v. Malabathrum, 415,11; ann. 1838: s. o. 
Nankeen, 472,1; ann, 1839: s. ». Singara, 637, 
in: ann. 1842 : s.v. Peon, 529,1, ann. 1844. s.v, 
Teapoy, 692,1, ann, 1848: s. v. Jungle, 812,1; 
ann. 1849; s.v. Gram-fed, 3U1,1, ann. 1850 

s. v. Aryan, 28, i; ann. 1852: s. 2 John 
Company, 858, 1, ann, 1853: s. v. Bora, 
80, u, 8 v. Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, u, 8. w 
Chota-hazry, 162, i; ann. 1854 - s.v. Benamee, 
62, 1, s. v. Shng, 648, 1, s, 2 Suclat, 658, 
i; ann, 1855: s. » Aryan, 28, i, twice, 
ann 1856: s. v. Daavidian, 251, u, & v. 
Zirbad, 750, u; ann. 1858: 8. v. Aryan, 
28,1; ann. 1859: s, 0. Dinar, 245, i, twice ; 
ann. 1861: s. ¥% Aryan, 28, 1, 8.9, Snake- 
stone, 857, i; ann. 1862: s. v. Cheeta, 148, 13 ; 
ann, 1863: s, ». Bora, 89, it, 6. 0 Ontcha, 
2238, i; ann, 1864: 8. 0, Wootz, 742,1, ann, 
1865: s. 2. Polea, 548, 1; ann. 1866° 8. 2, 
Chota-hazry, 162, t, s. 2. Shikar, 626,11; ann 

1867: 8 v, Saiva, 592, 1, 8.0. Sonthals, 857, 11; 
ann. 1868: s.v. King, 374,1, 15,1; aun. 1869: 
s.v. Syud, 674, 1; ann. 1871: s, 2. Collector, 
182,1; ann, 1872: s.0 Bahaudar, 7 59,113 ann. 
1878: 8, v. Jungle, 359,1, 4 v, Pial, 583, ti, 8, 2. 
Punchayet, 560,i,ann 1875 s.v. Wood apple, 
Al, i, ann, 1876: 8. v. Brahmo-Som4j, 85, u, 
s. v. Gingeh, 286, 1, twice, s. 2. Padie, 497, li; 

ann. 1877: s. ». Burgher (a), 100, u, 8.2. Com- 
pound, 138, u, 8, ¥. Pagoda-Tree, 502, 1; ann. 


1878: s. v. Bankshall (b), 47, n, 8. 2, Compe- 


tition-wallah, 185, u,s.¢ Kuitmutga, 371, 1, 
s. % Nabdb (b), 468, u, aun, 1879: 6 2. 
Abecdree, 2, 1, 8. o Choolia, 159, u, ann 
1880. s v Bendy, 63, u, 8. 2 Cazee, 17,3, 
s v Chupiassy, 169, 1, twice, ¢ v. Dhooly, 
242, u, 8.0 Ghilzai, 284, 1,8 v. Nacoda, 469, 
u,s v Regulation, 575, u,s 7. Cazee, 776, 
u, ann. 1881: s v Inda of the Portuguese, 
388, i, s v Pyjamma, 847, 1, ann. 1882- 
s v. Chow-chow, 164, 1, s v Neelgye, 476, 1; 
ann 1883: s.v Guana, 304, 1i,s » Seven 
Sisters, 616,1, ann. 1884: s v2. Hindostan, 
817,13; ann 1885: 8.27, Tiff, To, 701, u, 8.2. 
Dhurna, 791, 11. 

India [ = Indian], ann, 1638: s. v, Nacoda, 
469, 1. 

Indié , ann. 1480: s. v. Suttee, 668, 11; ann. 
1599 ; s. ». Castees, 182, in 

India, ann 500: s. », Supara, 668, 1, 

India, Coast of, ann. 1670. s. v. India of the 
Portuguese, 808, il. 

India, Lattle, ann, 1349: s. » Shinkah, 627, u. 

India, Meddle , ann, 1404. s. 2, Caffe, 770, 1. 

India, Sea of , ann 1553. s. v Singapore, 636, 
u; ann, 1560: s 2. Laos, 385, 1. 

India Infennor; s. v India, 330, 1 

India Magna; 8. v. India, 330, u. 

India Major; s. v. India, 330, 11. 

India Maxima, 8. v. India, 330, 1; ann. 1347: 
s. vu. Macheen, 406, 1. 

India Manor, s. v. India, 830, 1, 808, ti; ann, 
1404: s, 2. India, 608, u. : 
India of the Dutch; s. 2. 333,1; ann. 1876: 

s v. 383, i. 

India of the Portnguese ; ¢, 2. 333, 1, 808, ii. 

India Parva; s.v India, 380, i. 

India Superior; s. v. India, 330, 11. 

India Tertia ; ann. 1828: s, 2. Indias, 332, ui; 
ann, 1404. s. v. Caffer, 770, i. 

India the Greater, ann 1292:s. v Mabar, 401,u ; 
ann. 1298 and 1328: s. v. Indias, 332, u. 

India the Lesser; ann. 1298 and 1828: s. ». 
Indias, 332, 1. 

Indiaes ; ann, 1589: s.v. Laximana, 819, 1; ann. 
1601 : 8. v. Indies, 852, 1. 

Indian; s. v. 838, i, s. v. India, 331, i and ii 
(8 times), s. v. Mahout, 409,i; B.C. 440; 
s. v. India, 881, ri; ann. 1020: s. 2, India, 
382,1; ann. 1838; ¢. v. Aighin, 5, 1. 

Indien Black, ann. 80-90: s. v. Indigo, 334, i. 
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Indian Fig; 8.0 Plantain, 541, 1. 

Indian for Anglo-Indian, s. ». 333, it; ann. 
1816: s. ». 333, nu. 

Indian fowl; ann. 1550: s. ». Turkey, 720, 1. 

Indian Hibiscus; s. v. Roselle, 850, 1 

Indiamsch hun; ann. 1627: s. ». Turkey, 720, 1 

Endianisme ; ann 1668: s. v. Ta}, 860, 1. 

Indian Madde; s. 2 Choya, 166, 1, 

Indian Melissa Oil; s. » Lemon-grass, 392, 1. 

Indian Nut; s.» Ooco, 175,13; ann. 545, 1292 
and 1350 s » Coco, 176,11 

Indian Nuttes ; ann. 1598 ° s. v. Nipa (b), 480, 1. 

Tudian Ocean ; ann. 590 (twice) and 1205: ¢ 2. 
India, 382, i. 

Indian Saffion; 
589, in 

Indian saffron , 9. », Ouiry, 218, 1, s. ». Saffron, 
589, 1, 

Indian salmon . v. Mahseen, 440, i. 

Indian used for Mahout; s.v 8838,1; B. 0. ?, 
B.C 150 (8 times), B OC, 20 and ann. 210: 
8, ». 383, u. 

India-rubber; ann. 1850: s ». Columbo Root, 
781, ii, twice. 

Indias; 8. v. 382, ii, s. v. India, 831, i, twice, 
see 331, 1, footnote, s.v. India, 808, 11; ann 
1552. s. v. Plantam, 541, n; ann. 1587 
s v. Larm, 387,1; ann. 1627° s, v. Turkey, 
720, 1, 

"Indias ; ann 1075: s.» Tibet, 699, 1. 

Indico; ann. 70 (8 times), 1584 and 1610; 
8, v, Indigo, 334,1, ann. 1653. s. v. Antle, 
22,1, ann 1760 s. 2. Maund, 482, 1 

Indicnm; ann, 70  s, 2. Indigo, 384, i 

Indie; s. v, India, 330, u, 

Indien ; ann, 1653: s », Achar, 3,1 

Indienne , ann, 1653: s. v. Achar, 8, 1. 

Indies, 9, 2. 332, n, 8, » India, 829, in, 330, ui, 
$31, 1, twice; ann. 650: s. v. Indias, 332, 
i; ann. 1292: s. » Mabar, 401, n; ann. 
1558+ 3. v, Liampo, 393, 1,8 v Pedir, 523, 
n; ann. 1610: s. s. Malay, 417, 1; ann, 
1653: s.v. 332, 1; ann. 1665: 8 », Mugg, 
455, u, s. v. Padre, 497,1, twice. 

Indies apphed to Ameiica; s. » 388, 1; ann. 
1563. s, », 383, 1, 

Indigo, s v. 333, uu, 808, il, a, 2. Anile, 22, i, 

. 8 times, see 22, 11, footnote, twice, ¢, v. Latteeal, 
390, ti, 8. ». Lilac, 394,i, ann 80-90 and 
1298 :s, », 384, i; ann, 1420:s., », Oambay, 


ann 1726. s. »v. Saffron, 
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115,1; ann. 1638+ s. » Anile, 22, i , ann, 
1665 - ov. Bafta, 35, 1; ann 1670: g, », 
334, 1, twice ; ann. 1878: s. ». Churr, 169, n; 
aun. 1881: s. ». 884, 1, twice. 
Indigofera tinctoria ; s v. Indigo, 333, u, 
Indigo-Planter; s. » Outchéi1y, 223, 1, 
Indigo-planter ; s.v Anile, 22, 1, 
Indiké ; s. ». India, 330, 1, twice 
Indiké; B C. 300: s.v, India, 3381, u, 
"Indikés; ann, 545° s. ». Siiath, 665, 1, 
‘Indikon , s v. Indigo, 338, u, 808, in, ann. 60: 
8 v. Indigo, 338, 11, 
*Indikon mélan, ann. 80-90< 9.0 Indigo, 884, 1, 
Indique; ann. 1610+ s. v. Anile, 22, in, 
Indische; s, v, Turkey, 720, 1. 
Indische haen ; ann 1627 :s.» Tukey, 720, 1. 
Indistanni , ann, 1658 - s, v, Achdr, 8,1, 5 v, 
Hindostanee (a), 317, 1, 5. 2. Mussulman, 
462, i, s. ». Hanger, 806, 1. 
Indo; B C 20: s, » Indian (Mahout), 333, 
ti; ann 1572+ s,. v, India, 832, 1i, 
Indo-China; s v, Camboja, 115, i, twice, s. v. 
Champa, 140, 1, s. 2, Devil Worship, 288, 1, 
s. v. Jhoom, 851, ii, s. v. Macheen, 405, i, 
406, 1, s. 2 Shan, 622, 1 (twice) and u, 
s. v Varella, 733, ii, s, » Munneepoie, 
826, i; anu. 1541: s. ». Abada, 1,i; ann, 
1608: s,v Champa, 140, n, twice, 
Indo-Chinese ; s v. Batel, 67, un, 8. ». Oaffer, 
108,11, s. ». Champa, 140, i,s. » Cowry, 208, ii, 
s. v. Factory, 264, 1i, s.o. Gautama, 279, n, 
s. ». Lungooty, 400, ii, s. ». Mandar, 
420, u, a. %. Muchdin, 453, n, s v. Muntree, 
458, 1, 8. ». Pali, 505, n,s » Pia, 551,1, 8.2, 
Raja, 571, i, s, » Shaman, 620, u, s. 2, Siam, 
631, n,s.v Talapom, 677,1, s. v. Tee, 693, 11, 
s. v. Tomback, 708, 1, s. ». Upper Roger, 
732, li, s. v. Munneepore, 826, li, twice, s 2. 
Numerical Affixes, 832, n. 
"Indof; s. v. India, 3380, 1 
Indoi; ann 140: s. » India, 331, nu. 
*Indén; ann !4): ¢ » India, 381, ii. 
Indo-Portuguese; ann. 1817- s. wv. Topaz, 
712, ii. 
"Indés; s v. India, 380, 1, 881, in 
Indo-Scythians; ann. 1888. s. v. Afghan, 5, i. 
Tndoskuthia; ann 150: s. ». Sarath, 665, u. 
"Indoskuthias ; ann. 150. ¢. » Lar (a), 886, i. 
Indostan; s, v. Kling, 872, ii, s. v. Moors, The, 
447, i; ann, 1616: s. v, Hindostanee (b), 
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317,1, ann, 1660-5 » Canaut, 118, u, ann, 
1663: s. v. Hidostan (a), 316, in; ann 
1664 s v. Candahar (a), 771, u, s. 2 Cowry, 
785, u; ann 1665:s8 v. Hindostan (a), 316,n, 
s. v Macheen, 820, u, 821,13; ann. 1672 
s v. Hindosten (a), 816,u; ann, 1673 8. v 
Hindostanee (b), 817,1, 8 v. Punch, 559, i; 
apn, 1677° s. v. Hindostanee, 806, 1; ann, 
1685+ s » Hindostanee, 317,11, ann 1760: 
s. v. Vedas, 735, uy ann 1768: s. 0. Hindos- 
tanee, 317, ui, s. . Moollah, 443, ui, s. 0 
Pagoda, 501,1; ann. 1770. 8 v. Hindostan 
(a), 316, u, ann. 1774: 8 w Ohoky, 158, 11; 
aun, 1781° s v Jungle-Teriy, 360,1; ann 
1783: s.v Hindostan (a), 316, u. 

Tndostin, ann. 1558+s v Hindostan (a), 816, 1 

Indostana, ann. 1778 -s.v. Hindostanee, 317, u, 
s v. Mort-de-chien, 450, u. 

Indostane; ann, 1616: s, v. Pundit, 561, 1. 

Indostaneis, s. v. India, 331, u. 

Indostans ; s. v. Moors, The, 447, 1, ann, 1772: 
s. v Hindostanee, 317, ii. 

Indostanum, ann. 1777 - s. v, Hindostanee, 817, 
i. 

Indosthan, ann. 1688+ 5 o Vanjiras, 88, il. 

Indou; ann. 1653: s, v Chintz, 155, uy, s. % 
Fakeer, 265, 1, 8. v Hindoo, 316,1, 8. » Hin- 
dostanee (a), 817, 1, & v. Sura, 664, i, s. v. 
Congo-bunder, 783, 1, ¢ v. Goodry, 802, 1, s v 
Hoonmmaun, 807, 11, § v. Khn4j, 813, 1. 

Indo, ann. 140. 8. 0. India, 331, 1. 

‘Indoti ; ann. 150: s. a. Strath, 665, ui. 

Indra; s v Pra, 551,1, 8. Elephant, 795, i, 
ann. 1810: s v. Chowny, 165, u. 

Indraghiri, s. %. Factory, 264, 1. 

Indranee ; ann. 1810: s. v. Chowry, 165, il. 

Indrapore; s. 2%. Factory, 264, 1. 

Indu; ann, 1563: s. v. Hindoo, 315, u, 5. 
Hindostan (a), 316, ii. ; 

Indus , s. 0. Bilooch, 71,i, 8.9 Oooly, 192, i, 
3. v. Dwl-Sind, 247, i, see 258, i, footnote, 
a. v. Gooyu, 296, 1, & % Hilsa, 314, u, see 
$80, 1, footnote, s. v. India, 330, u, twice, 
381, 1, twice, 8. v. Jam, 342, i, s. v. Jelum, 
350, i, s. v Kaunta, 363, 1, s. v. Lar (b), 
886, 1, 6. v. Tharry-bunder, 387, u, s. 2. 
Mangrove, 426, nu, 8. % Polo, 544,11, 8. 2 
Punjaub, 561, 1, 5 times, 562, 1, 8. 0 Seemul, 
$10, it, s. v. Sind, 634, i, s. 9. Sucker-Bucker, 
652, u, twice, s 2. Swatch, 672, 1, 8 % 


Teapoy, 692, 1,5 v. Tibet, 698, i, s » Pawnee, 
Kalla, 842, 1, s. v. Sutledge, 859,1; B.C. 
20: 8. ». Indian (Mahout), 383, u, twice ; 
B. C. 300: s, » India, 331, un, ann 60° 
s. v. Sugar, 655, 1, ann, 80-90: s. » 
Indigo, 834, i, s. v. Koot, 375, u, ann. 
630: s. ». Peshawur, 581, u, ann. 700: 
s v. Diu, 246, u,s. v Diul-Sind, 247, 1; 
ann. 940.8 v Punjaub, 562,1; ann. 1020: 
s v. Sutledge, 859,1, ann. 1080. 5,2. Cutch, 
922,1,8.v. Larry-bunder, 387, 1; ann 1205: 
s v India, 332.1, ann 1519 s » Rhinoce2os, 
848, nu, ann. 1588: s » Diul-Smnd, 247, u, 
imice,s » Nugguicote, 488, i, ann, 1572 and 
1577: s.v India, 832,n;ann, 1648: 8 0 
Punjaub, 562, 1; ann 1650. 5 9. Diul-Sind, 
247,11, ann 1665:s » Hindostan (a), $16, u, 
s v. Afghan, 754, 13 ann 1690: s wv. 
Serang, 615, 11, ann 1721: s ». Bohea, 
691,1; ann. 1727° s v Cutch, 222, 1; ann. 
1753. s. » Cospetn, 784, 1, s ¢ Hindoo 
Koosh, 806, ii, s. 2 Sucker-Bucker, 858, 1, 
s. v. Sutledge, 809, 1, ann, 1754° 8. 2, 
Peshawai, 848,1, ann 1770.8. 2. Hindostan, 
(a), 316, un, s.v. Vedas, 735, il, ann, 1771: 8. 0. 
Zend, 869, ri; ann. 1793° s. 2% Suitledge, 
859, ii; ann. 1813: 6. 2. Larry-bunder, 388, i; 
ann, 1842: s. v. Peon, 529,1; ann. 1877: 
s.v Swatch, 672, 1. 

Indus Delta; ann 90: s. 2. Bdelhum, 57, 1; 
ann. 1727.9. v, Dubber, 253, ii. 

Industam, ann, 1563: s, ». Hindoostan (a); 
316, u. 

Industan ; ann, 1727; s. v. Hindostanee, 317, 
ii, s. v. Jask, 346, i, 8. v. Mogul, The Great, 
437, 1, 

Industani , ann, 1653: s. v. Mufty, 826, i. 

Ingelee , ann. 1686: s. 2%. Hidgelee, 314, 11. 

Ingeli ; ann. 1758: s. v, Kedgeree, 812, ii, twice, 

Ingelie ; ann. 1758: s. v. Hidgelee, 314, ii. 

Ingellee ; ann, 1684: 5.2. Kedgeree, 864, 11; 
ann, 1784: s. ». Hidgelee, 314, ii. 

Ingellie; ann. 1727: s. 2. Hidgelee, 314, it, 
3, v. Kedgeree, 864, ii, 

Ingeram, s. v, Factory, 264, i. 

Inglees ; s. ». 884, ii. 

Inglis, s. %. Inglees, 334, 11. 

Inglis; s v. Inglees, 334 ii. 

Ingot; s v. Flowered-Gilver, 271, i; ann. 1020: 
s. v. Maund, 431, ii. - 
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Ingu; ann 1611: s. 2. Hing, 318, u. 

TInhame; ann 1613: s. 2. Yam, 745, i, twice. 
Tniama; ann. 1600: s, 2, Sweet Potato, 673, u, 
s v, Yam, 745, i 
Initiated; ann. 1853 : 
Iniza Malmaluco ; ann. 15538: 

785, 1. 

Iniza Malmuleo ; ann. 1553: s. ». Cotamalaco, 
785, 1 

Injaram ; s. ». Godavery, 802, 1 

Injeram ; s.v Madapollam, 406, u 

Insaf; s » Moonsiff, 445, 1. 

Insha; s. v. Moonshee, 444, 11 

Interlope ; ann 1730: s. v. Interloper, 335, 1, 

Interloper, s. v. 884, u, 808, i1; ann. 1627° s, ». 
334,11; ann 1680: s » 808, 1; ann. 1681 
and 1682 : s. v. 334, i, ann. 1683: 8. 8384, u, 
808, u, 3 times; ann 1719: 5. %. 334, u, 
twice ; ann. 1812: », ». 809, 1. 

Interlop™ ; ann. 1694: s. v. 809, 1. 

In-tu ; ann. 650: 9. v. India, 882, 1. 

Inverno; ann. 1567s. v. Winter, 740, n. 

*Tddsaph ; s. v. Buddha, 90, nu. 

Tobérés ; s. , Jumna, 358, i, 

Aoghe ; ann, 1510: s. v, Jogee, 352, i. 

Togue; ann, 1603: s. v. Vedas, 735, 1. 

Tohns, St, ; ann. 1630:s. 0, Samt John’s, 591, 
i, 

Tpecacuanha ; s, v. Ipecacuanha (Wild), 836, 1, 
twice, 

Ipecacuanha (Wild); «. 2, 385, i. 

Ipo; 8. v, Upas, 726, ui, 727, 1, see 728, ii, foot~ 
note, twice; ann 1681: 5 v. Upas, 730, i, 
twice; ann, 1704: s. v, Upas, 730, n, ann, 
1810: s. v. Upas, 732, i. 

Ipu ; ann. 1712: s.v Upas, 78], 1. 

Irabatty ; s.v. Cosmin, 20], i 

Irak ; aun, 1166: s. 7. Punkah (b), 568, ai. 

"Trak; ann 1300. s. 2, Mabar, 401, 0 

“Trak , ann, 930: 5.7 Orange, 491, 1; ann, 940: 
s. uv. Teak, 693, 1. 


Irak tomins; ann. 1550: s », Ashrafee, 28, 1. 
Tran; ann. 1509: s. v. Saint John’s, 591, 1s 
ann. 1788 s.».Consumah, 191, 1, ann. 18]3- 
s.v Bulbul, 96, i; ann. 1814: 5 » Cashmere, 
130, 1, ann, 1884 : s v. Zend, 870, 1, twice. 
iréin; ann 1590. s, », Fardsh, 266, Il, 8, v 
Mato, 424, i; ann, 1617: s. ». Tobacco, 
_ 705, u. ; 
Tranian ; 


8. ». Bora, 80, ii. 
s. v. Cotamaluco, 


s, », Zend, 868, 1 and u. 


Thavi Oorttan; ann, 774: 
211, ii, 

lhawa, ann. 1020: s, v. Punjaub, 562, 3, 

traaadi s. vu. Ava, 30, ti, 6.» Bamd, 42,1, 
twice, s. v. Bassein (2), 53, u, s. » Burma, 
100, u, twice,s » Chiamay, 145, Ws 4, 
China-Buckeer, 1538, i, s v. Earth-oil, 258, u, 
s. 2. Hilsa, 314, 1, s. », Mandalay, 420, i, 
twice, s. ». Pegu, 525, i, s. v. Shan, 622, h, 
s v. Talaing, 676, i, s. v. Tarouk, 686, 1, 5 
Tenasserim, 695, ii, s v. Alguada, 755, il, s.v, 
Munneepore, 826, in, ann. 1855: s, », Tee, 
694, i. 

Tiawadi Delia, s. » Cosmin, 200, i, 5. 9, 
Martaban, 428, i 

Iraya; s v. Hirava, 819, i 

Ircara ; ann. 1747: s v. Hurcaira, 807, in 

Tina; s.v Runn (of OCutch), 585, i, 

Trina ; s, 0, Runn (of Outeh), 585, j 

Tecion ann 80-00: s. v. Runn (of Cutch), 
585, i. 

Irmanas, sete, s » Scychelle Islands, 616, u, 

Iymanos, sete ; 8. ». Seychelle Islands, 616, u. 

Tron-wood ; 8. v. 885, i. 

Irrawaddy ; ¢ v. Cosmin, 201, 1. 

Irrawattee ; ann, 1885: 8. v, Polo, 544, u. 

Isaac; ann. 1673s. v. Hed, 259, i, 

Tgaba’ , s. v. Jam, 809, u, 3 times. 

I-say ; s. ». 885, 1. 

Isays , 8, v. I-say, 335, i. 

Isfahan , s. v, Koshoon, 875, u; ann 1754: 
8. v. Carboy, 772, 1. 

Isfahani ; ann. 1150: 8 ». Sucldt, 653, i, 

Ishauh ; aun. 1678: s. v, Hed, 259, i. 

Ishera ; ann. 1827: s. ». Juggarnaut, 357, i. 

Ishmael ; s, 2, Hed, 259, i. 

Ishmaehtes; ann 865: 5. », 
276, 1. 

Iskandar Muda; s.v Sumatia, 657, 

Iskardo, ann. 1848: s, ». Polo, 545, 1, 

Iskat ; s. 2 385, i, 

Iskender Doulcarnam ; ann, 1726: s. v. Sunder- 
bunds, 660, in. 

Iskendene ; ann. 1726 :s. v. Sunderbunds, 661,1. 

Islam ; s. ». Hindki, 815, ii, s. ». Moor, 445, ii, 
s. ®% Panthay, 510, u, s, »v, Pasei, 517, 1, 
s. v. Suttee, 667, ii; ann, 1247: s, v, Siwalik, 
640, ii; ann 1300: s ». Jezya, 351, 1; ann. 
1311: s. v. Lingam, 894, ii; ann. 1620: 8.2. 
Bora, 80,1; aun, 1877: ¢, ». Ryot, 588, 1 


& v. Oranganoie, 


Gallevat (a), 


SepremsBer, 1405 j 





Islim , ann 1800-1310 :s. », Siwalik (a), 641,1; 
ann. 1809; s. ». Telinga, 694, 1. 

Islim, s v. Caffer, 108, 1, s. ». Dinar, 245, i, 
sg. v. Imaum, 328, 11; ann, 590: s. v. India, 
832,1 , ann. 1840: 8.7. Cootub, The, 195, 1. 

Islamabad, ann. 1776: «2 Overland, 495, ii. 

Islamism, ann. 1570: 8 v2. Cranganore, 211, 
ui; ann. 1612: s. », Mandarm, 421, 1. 

Islamisme ; s v. Zumbooruck, 75], i, 

Island of Barley ; ann. 150: s. v. Java, 347, i. 

Isle Haute; ann. 1701: ¢. ». Narcondam, 829,1. 

Isle 0’ bats; s. v. Allahabad, 8, 1. 

Isle of Gems; s. 2 Ceylon, 138, u, twice, 

Isle of Rubies, s.r. Ceylon, 188, u. 

Ismaelite ; s. 2. Sheeah, 625, i. 

I-maeliyah ; ann. 1853: s. v. Bora, 80, 11.1 

Ismail, ann. 1815: 8s. v. Kuzzilbash, 380, 1, 
ann. 1853: s v Bora, 80, ii. 

Isma’il; s ¢ Sophy, 648, 1 and u (twice), 

Jemiilis; s.v. Bora, 80, 1. 

Ismathyah ; s. v. Bora, 80, i. 

Isonandra Gutta; s. v. Gutta Percha, 809, 1; 
ann. 1868: s v. Gutta Percha, 804, ii 

Ispaban ; 155, n, footnote, s. ». Factory, 264, 1, 
s. ¥. Ghilzai, 283, i; ann 1620: s.» Radatee, 
570,i; ann 1621: s. 2. Dardga, 230, i, s. v. 
Cuscuss, 787, 1; ann. 1624: ¢ v. Bulgar, 96,1; 
ann, 1077 and 1682: s. 2. Cheenar, 143, 1; 
ann. J711: s. ». Maund, 482, 1; ann, 
1726: s. v. Parsee, 516, 1; ano. 1826: s. » 
Chouse, 164, 1i. 

Ispahaun ; aun. 1677: 8. v. Cheenar, 143, i. 

Ispodio di canna; s, v, Tabasheer, 674, ii. 

Issoure Vedam; ann. 1726: s. » Vedas, 
735, i, 
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Istabl , s, v. Istubbul, 335, u. 

Istakhar ; ann. 1884: s » Zend, 570, u 

Istim ; ann. 1563+ s. », Hindostan (a), 316, u, 

[stambil ; ann 1781: s. v, Roomee, 850, ii. 

Istilahi ; s. » Jam, 809, 1. 

Istoop; s.z 335, 1. 

Istubbul , s v. 835, 1. 

Iswara Siva, ann. 1885: s. 2. Siwahk, 642, 1. 

Itchebo ; ann 1616: s, v. Kobang, 374, 1. 

Tticacullee ; ann. 1800: s. 2. Laterite, 390, 1. 

"Itr; s. 0. Otto, 494, i. 

Ttsi-bii, s. » Itzeboo, 335. 1. 

Tizebo; s. 2. Itzeboo, 80%,1, ann, 1726: 5.2 
Kobang, 374, 1. 

Ttzeboo , s. v. 335, 11, 809, 1. 

Iuana; s z, Guana, 304,13; ann. 1535: s. zr. 
Guana, 304, 1. 

Iueca; ann. 1516: ¢ v. Pariah, 514, i. 

Iudia; ann. 1522; s. 2. Judea, 855, u, ¢.7 
Siam, 632, i. 

lich ; s v. Jank, 860, n. 

Tudeum; ann 433-40: s.v Indian, 333, 1. 

Tuncalao ; ann 1539: ¢ v. Junk-Ceylon, 361, u. 

Iunck ; ann. 1680: s o. Junk, 861, 1. 

Tunco; ann. 1591: s.» Junk, 361, 1. 

Tuneum ; ann. 1549s. », Junk, 361, 1. 

Tunke, ann. 1560: s », Lanteas, 385, i. 

Iunkeon , ann. 1638; s. v. Junkeon, 3632, i. 

Turebasso ; sun 1613: s, 2, Juribasso, 302, i. 

Tyory ; ann. 920: s. e. Calay, 111, i. 

Iya; ann. 1779: 8. uv. Aya, 759, i. 

Tyaltimish; s. v. Rupee, 585, u. 

Izam Maluco; s. v. 809, i; ann. 1543: 3, v, 
Cotamaluco, 784, 1i, 785, i, twice. 

Izarees; 8. 2, Piece-goods, 535, u. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


TRANSLITERATION INTO EUROPEAN 
CHARACTERS, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Siz, — I have been recently obliged to examme 
the method of transliteration of Sanskrit char- 
acters into English adopted by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, as I had to follow xt im the 
transhteration of the Sanskrit and vernacular 
terms in some Archeological papers But in 
following this method, I found the discrepancies 
noted below, and was about to addiess this letter 


to you for your kind msertion in your Journal, 
so that Oriental scholars might do the needful in 
the matter, when I fortunately happened to read 
the letter from Mr. Syam Sundar Das on page 19 
of your issue of January last. 


I agree with him m most of lus views and 
should be glad if his suggestions are upheld and 
a more correct method of transliteration is 
decided on. 

Sanskrit€— English d. The correct English 
pronunciation of the letter d, being as in “do, did, 
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deed,” does not, aS 1s supposed, really represent 
the correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit letter { 
The correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit d 
under reference is more hke the English th in 
‘than, that, these, those.” 


Sansknt @ —Enghsh t The correct Enghsh 
pronunciation of the letter t, being as in “to, too, 
ten,” does not represent the correct pronunciation 
of the Sanskiit letter @, as 18 supposed The 
correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit letter 
under reference, is more hke the Enghsh th m 
“thin, thick, thatch ” 


@ is represented by d. The dot under the d 
is unnecessary, for the correct pronunciation of 
the Sanskirt letter 1s d as pronounced m “do, 
did, done, deed,” which the English lette: d, 
by itself, and without any symbol added to it, 
can represent 


3 is represented by t. There is no necessity 
for a dot under the t, for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Sansk1it letter J is as mn “én, to, too,” 
which the letter t, by itself, without any symboli- 
cal dot added to jt, can represent, 


q—c, The correct pronunciation of ¢, being 
as in “ctrele, Ceylon, cent, cylinder,’ does nat 
represent the correct pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
letter 4, which is as in ch in “church, chin, 
cheek, child ” 


These difficulties might be obviated by adopting 
the proposed symbols as follows — 


]... ch 
Bw ch 
zt 


a t 
wf 
re: | 

@ ... th—hke th nm thick, thin, thatch, 
q... th or th 

¢... th—hike th in than, that, those, 
q.. dh, asm Dharmavaiam, Dharwar 


Yours faithfully, 
Q Srinivasa AIYANGAR, 
Pandit, 


Ofice of the Superintendent, Archeological 
Sui vey (Madras and Coorg). 


a A] oO 


Camp Madras, 
16th March, 1905. 


Note by the Editor. 


The receipt of such letters as the above isa 
good sign, as 1b shows that pandits are now taking 
a real interest im the representation of Inthan 
vernacular by European characters. I cannot, 
however, agiee with the writer The Indian 
t and d, im either variety, is not in fact the 
European t and d. The two varieties have been 
rendered by t and d and by t and d as bemg the 
neaiest respectively to Huropean ears I agree 
with the writer that T5E@ are nearer the 
European t and d than @ y FY, but as neither aie 
accurately t and d,1t 1s hardly worth while now 
to alter an old convention, The representation 
of Ff and B by ec and ch is due to a well-known 
European convention for rendering the sound of 
the English ch and is more convenient on the 
whole than ch and chh, which, after all, suit the 
pronunciation of one European language only 
(English) of those symbols. 





MISCELLANEA, 


CUSTOMARY LAW REGARDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING FAMILIES OF THE 
PANJAB HILL STATES 


TuERe are striking differences m the customs 
which govern succession in ruling families of 
the Hill States in the Panjab and those of 
ceitain other States in India, such as Maniptrand 
Malér Koétl& (see ante, Vol XX. p 422 and 
Vol. XVIII. pp. 328—80).' In the former strict 
primogeniture is the rule, but this rule is 
subject to certain principles Some of these 
T hope to discuss in a subsequent note. 


There 1s, however, one principle which emerges 
pretty clearly from the h:storzeal records of the 
Panjab Hill States, I: may be called the prin- 
ciple of the ‘res judicata,’ and is this — that 


an heir once designated is the heir-apparent, 
and remains so whatever may happen, 


Illustration I, — Raji Umméd Singh of 
Chamba (A. D. 1748—64) used to hve much at 
Rajnagar instead of Ohambi In A. D. 1755 one 
of his rfinfs there gaye birth to a child, Raj Singh, 
who was atonce acknowledged as the heir-apparent. 
Next day the news arrived of the birth, at Chamba, 
of another son, who was born a few hours before 
Raj Singh. The point was referred to the pandits, 
who decided in favour of Raj Singh 


Tlustyation II. — Kahan Chand, the 11th Raja 
of Kahlar, had two wives, princesses of Kala and 
Bighal. The former first gave buth to a son 
and the latter also had a son a few days later. In 





1 Of ante, Vol. XXI p 286 
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the rejorcings which ensued on the birth of the 
elder boy, no one thought of cairying the news of 
his birth to the Raja, who chanced to be absent at 
Hinigarh, but the birth of the second son was 
promptly notified to him and he at once declared 
that this boy was kis heir. This declaration pre- 
eluded him from acknowledging the Kala RAnt’s 
son, though the elder, as his heir, when he head of 
his birth. The boys were named Ajit Singh and 
Ajai Singh, and on the latter’s accession im Sam- 
bat 1136, the former, accompanied by his younger 
brother Tégh Chand, went to Hindar, then held 
by a Brahman ruler, HandQ by name, and, 
dispossessing him of that territory, founded the 
State of Hindar 01 Naéligarh 


#xception. — Bikram Chand, like his ancestor 
Kahan Chand, had two wives, the princess of 
Kangra and a princess of Raghal. Both gave 
bnth to sons, and the Baghal Rant obtamed 
for heis, though the younger by a few days, 
the nomination to the thione, but the Kingri 
Rani succeeded in gettimg it cancelled, The 
Raji hved with the Kangré Rani and her sons, 
Sultan Chand and Maidal, at Sonalt, while the 
Baghal Rani’s sons, Misrp& and Késhab, lived at 
Bahadurgarh Fort, now in the Baghal State 
Bikram Chand placed his son Sultén Chand on 
the throne at Kétgarh Fort in his lifetime mn 
Sambat 1650, but the Baghal Rani’s sons raised 
a rebellion, and Sultan Ohand had to seek refuge 
in Kangré, whence he retuined with a force 
which enabled him to defeat his half-bi others. 


This principle probably explains, or at least 
illuminates, the following ieident in the 
history of the Katéch Rajas of Kangra:— 
“Hai Chand, RajA of KA4ngra, was ont hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Harsai, a village of Gélér, 
still famous for its extensive woods stocked with 
vanous kinds of game By some mishap he fell 
into a dry well unobse1ved by his companions, who, 
after a long and fiumtless search, returned to 
Kangra fully impressed with the belief that he 
had become the victim of a beast of prey His 
loss was mourned as one who was dead, and his 
brother Karam Chand ascended the thione But 
Hari Chand was still alive. After the lapse of 
several days he was discovered and extricated by 
some shepherds, from whom he learned the story 
vf his biothe1’s accession. His position was 
embarrassing ; his name had been effaced fiom 
the rolls of the living, and another 1uled im his 
stead <A return to Kaéngrd would cause obvicus 
confusion, so he generously resolved not to 
attempt the recovery of his birth-right Selecting 
a spot on the banks of the Bin Ganga opposite 
Goslér, he built the town and fortress of Haripur, 
called after himself, and made it the head-quarters 
of a separate principality Thus, the elder bi other 
reigned at Haiipur on a small scale, while the 
younger sat, without real mght, on the throne of 
the Katéches ” — Massy’s Chiefs and Famulies of 
Note in the Purjab, pp 357-8. 


H. A Ross. 
26th May, 1904 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Tranyr Dsaco-: Archwologisch Onderzoek op Java en 
Madura,—I Beschrijving, van de ruine bij de desa 
Toempang, genaamed T'Jand: Djago m de Residentie 
Pasoeroean ’S-Gravenhage 1904, 

Dorine the last thirty yeais or so, the Dutch 
Government has done much for the illustration 
of the archzology of Java. It 1s not necessary 
to enumerate here the valuable series of works 
in which the results have been published but 
we may mention the gieat work on Bo1d6-Badar, 
with an atlas of 398 beautiful drawings by 
Mr F OQ. Wilsen, on large sheets, some of them 
double, This splendid work was published in 
1874 under the orders of the Minister for the 
Colonies, by Dr. G Leemans, the head of the 
Leiden Museum of Antiquities, with letterpress 
both in Dutch and French. In 1891 was issued, 
by the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 
J W. IJzerman’s Beschryving der Oudheden 
nabij de Greng der Restdenties Soe akarta en 
Dyjogdjakarta, — a monograph illustrated by fifteen 
photographs and an atlas of thuty large folding 
plates, giving eyery detail of all architectural 


features with complete measurements This was 
followed in 1893 by Dr. Groneman’s Trands 
Parambanam op Midden Java, na de Onigraving, 
with a potfolo of sixty-two photographs and 
descriptive text. Agam, in 1903, B. Kersjes and 
OC. den Hamer prepared for the Batavian Society 
a smaller work — De Tyandi Méndoet voor de 
Restauratie, with twenty-two plates, mostly 
photographic. These publications are produced 
on thoroughly scientific lines and seem to leave 
little to be improved on. 


But the Dutch Government have wisely con 
sidered that a systematic organisation of qualified 
experts was required to contimue the work and 
that 1t could most satisfactorily be carned 
out under the direction of a Commussion of 
scientific scholars to advise and direct the surveys. 
This was a most excellent idea, as it provides 
that the surveys are duly controlled, neither 
by the tastes and ideas of a single mind nor 
subjected to uninformed secretariat interference. 
Accordingly, in May 1901, a Commission was 
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sanctioned, and the Colomal Minister nomimated 
to it. Such men as Piofessous H Kern and 
J G. Speyer, Messis J W IJzerman, G P, 
Rouffaer, &c, with Dr J L A Biandes as 
executive archzologist, assisted by H L Leydse 
Melville as architectural surveyor, and J Knebel 
This fist volume of the Survey is proof of the 
wisdom of this arrangement as well as of the 
high quahfications of the exeeative staf it 3s 
a model for all such wok. 

The volume is devoted to the complete survey 
of one ruimed temple, dating from about the 
middle of the 13th century, whose extreme 
dimensions do not exceed 89 feet by 46 The 
illustiations follow a well-devised scheme first 
a map — of the section of country to 158 miles 
to an inch ( 1/1,000,000 } ; second, of Malang and 
xts envuons to five trmes the first scale; and then 
of Desa Toempang in which Tyandi Dyago 15 
situated, to a scale of 1/7500, or 203 yards to an 
ineh 


The lithographed atehitectmial drawings, con- 
sisting of plans, elevations, sections, contouis of 
mouldings, staus, &c., are all lad down to com- 
modious scales on a decimal basis. — thus, the 
giound plan and longitudinal section 1s to 
1/100; eleven drawings of elevations and sections 
of details, shime, &e, to 1/40; exght drawings of 
profiles of mouldings, 1mage pedestal, &c, to 
3/20,and twoto1/10 This arrangement enables 
the reader at once to measme all dimensions 
as he may choose, m feet or in meties, and the 
height and piojection of evei1y moulding 1s 
maiked on the profiles 1n centimetres, as well as 
the prmeipal dimensionsonallthediawmgs, This 
is an excellent feature, as 1b supplies the dimen- 
sions at a glance, and makes 1t unnecessary to 
eumbe: the text with many of them. These 
measurements being inserted mm the orgmals, 
made in the field, also precludes the mistakes 
occasionally mismg fiom affixing wrong scales 
when faiimg out the diawings in office The 
lithographs fill twenty-five plates — eight of them 
on folding sheets A general plan on « scale of 
1/60 supplies 2 complete index to the vanous 
compaitments and sculptures ieferred to im the 
text, and shows by other numerals the exact 
position of every one of upwards of two hundred 
and sixteen photographs — out of the 258 that 
follow on a hundred and two plates. These 
represent every foot of sculpture upon the base- 
ments and walls, with every statue, — the latter 
in two or mote positions and on a large scale 
The device by which ready and accurate referenve 


to so nUMerous a series of details hag been 
secuied is simple and perfect: the outline plan 
gives the position of every sculptme or moulding, 
and a small board with ledges, on which 
separate cards with figmes can be readily placed, 
provides the photographer with the means of 
placing the setial number just below or above 
the sculpture to be represented. With ths he 
has also placed a metze-rod on every piece, so as 
not to imterfere with the pattern, and as the 
surfaces photographed extend on an avelage to 
from 4or 5feet each in length, the representations 
are equivalent to drawings to scale, but far excel 
them im accuiacy of delineation, whilst there 18 
also a great saving In expense 

The making of a complete sui vey of an ancient 
monument mm this way 18 most satisfactory 
wherever possible. Fiom these drawings and 
photographs 1t would be possible tu const: uct a 
perfect model of Tjandi Djago, and, though this 
1s not the object, the full Jlustiation will be of 
immense value in the furthe: work of the sw vey 
both fo. mythological and listoncal compalison 
with other temples. Often it is found that, 
however careful and mstiuctive a partial survey 
may be, the student 1s left at a loss for want of 
some detail that would have been included had 
the survey been as complete as this is; and m 
some instances a later additional photograph may 
upset some previous conclusion 

Ths survey has followed up those previously 
refeired to, and upon the same thorough system 
nothing 1s omitted, the onentation is always 
prominently indicated, and the letterpress, by 
Dr J. L A. Biandes,? 18 scholaaly and fully 
informed. 


The Commission in Netherlands India has 
fuither added ten quaiterly 1epoits for 1901- 
1903, issued by the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and containimg supplementary papers, 
mostly by Heen J. Knebel,on separate monuments, 
sculptures in museums, &c, — all excellently 
illustrated and of much interest to the Indian 
antiquary, for the Java statues are those of 
readily recognised members of the Hindd and 
Buddhist pantheons. The only drawback to the 
Enghsh student 1s that the text 1s m Dutch, 
which 1s but little used among us. a French 
version of it, as in the work on Béré-Biddr, 
would have been a boon to many. Apart 
from this, as the results of a thoroughly scientific 
archeological survey, this volume is of the 


highest character and value. " 
J. B. 


+ Smce writing the above, we regret to learn that the accomph»hed scholar and archeologist — Dr J L. 
A. Brandes — who was duecting the execution of this survey, has died at Welireden in Java, 26th June last, at 


the early age of 48 5 eara 
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THE COPPER AGE AND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA. 
BY VINCENT A SMITH, MA,, ICS. (Berp) 


(With a Ma,, five Plates, and four Woardeuts.) 


PART I. 
The Copper Age. 


NDIA had no Bronze Age; that is to say, she never passed through a stage of civilization 

I marked by the general employment of bronze, an alloy of copper and tan, for the manu- 
facture of such implements and weapons as have been made ordinarily of iron or steel since the 
beginning of the present Iron Age. India had her Stone Age; the Neolithic Period of whichis 
clearly commemorated by a multitude of celts, hammer-stones, and the lke, bearing a general 
and close resemblance to objects of the same kinds found in Europe and other parts of the 
world. The earlier Paleolithic Period, the existence of which in Europe is demonstrated by 
the abundant relics discovered in the river-drifts and bone-caves, is not well marked in India, 
and has not been proved except in the south, where it seems to have been separated from the 
Neohthic Period by a wide interval. In Southern India the Neolithic Period, during which 
every-day tools and weapons were made of stone, highly finished, and often finely polished, 
passed directly into the Iron Age; or in other words, the people who were in the habit of 
using stone axes and arrow-heads adopted iron instead as soon as it became available. The 
older elements of the existing Indian peoples, both in the north and south, apparently are the 
lineal descendants of the tribes who used stone implements and weapons of the Neolithic type. 
Bronze, which in most parts of Europe, and many regions of Asia and Africa, served to bridge 
over the transition from stone to iron, was either unknown, or very rarely used, in 
prehistoric India. The numerous bronze objects found in the megalithic tombs of the south 
are prehistoric only in the sense that the history of the times when they were made has not been 
preserved ; but most of them are not of very remote date, and may be referred to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They are contemporary, not with the relics of the Bronze Age in 
England, which date from about 1800 to 500 B. C., but with the remains of Roman and Saxon 
times. These comparatively modern bronze objects from the cemeteries of Southern 
India were made for purposes of luxury or ornament, and never include ordinary tools 
or weapons. They are of no significance as landmarks im the attempt to trace the evolution 
of civilization in really aneient prehistorie times, as indicated by successive stages attained in 
the knowledge of metallurgie arts. The southern bronzes, therefore, will not be mentioned 
again in this essay, which is devoted to the study of the earliest metallic inventions 
which in India took the place of the stone material used during the Neolithic Period.! 


A few specimens of Indian bronze, which may properly be termed prehistoric, as 
dating back, perhaps, to 2000 B. C., are knowa ; but are of great rarity, numbering no more 
than six, so farasITam aware. These excessively rare objects, which will be discussed in the 
concluding section of this essay, are not sufficient to establish the existence in India, as in 
Europe, of a Bronze Age, intervening between the Neolithic Period and the Iron Age. Reasons 
will be given for believing that they were either imported, or produced in some casual manner, 
which does not imply a knowledge of the utility of bronze for everyday domestic and warlike 
purposes. In the South, as already observed, iron, when brought within the reach of the natives, 
probably through the agency of foreigners, was quickly appreciated, and substituted for the various 
kinds of stone previously in use, just as it has been substituted in oceanic islands during recent 
years. The South was isolated from overland communications with Northern India and the 
rest of the world by a broad and nearly impenetrable barrier of hilly jungle, and in early times 

1 See Mr BR Brace Foote’s Oatalogue of the Prehvstoric Antuqueties, Government Musewm, Madras (Madras, 
Government Press, 1901). The date assigned in the text to the southern bronzes 1s given on the authority of 
the label on the specimens in the Briash Museum, : - 5 s 
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depended almost wholly upon the sea for intercourse with other regions. The maritime 
commerce of the South Indian ports on any considerable scale probably does not go back 
to very remote ages, and 1t may well be doubted if iron was in common use in the South before 
600 or 700 B.C. After the later of these two dates, the intrusive Northern races began to 
penetrate the natural defences of the Vindhyan ranges, and a certain amount of overland 
communication between the North and South was initiated. The knowledge of iron, which 
had been for long an article of common use in Northern India, must have been then cared 
down south by overland routes as well as by sea. E cannot pursue the problem of the date and 
circumstances of the substitution of won for stone in Dravidian India further at present, 
and must be content with repeating the proposition that in that region probably weapons 
and tools of stone were gradually displaced by those of sron, under the imfluence of foreign 
example and teaching, from and after 700 B C2 





Although ayas, or ‘metal,’ when fitted with an epithet m the Rig Véda, is described ag 
‘reddish,’ and should therefore be interpreted as meaning ‘ copper,” the use of iron in Northern 
India must certainly be carried back to very remote antiquity. The authors of the Atharva Véda 
knew ayas,or metal, to be of two kinds, ‘dark’ and ‘reddish,’ and must accordingly be held to 
have been acquainted with both iron and copper. The Atharva Véda, which is mentioned im the 
Satapatha and Taitiirfya Brihmanas, as well as mm the Chhandégya Upanishad, 1s certainly very 
old, and anterior 0, or, at least, not later than, 1000 B.C. The hterary evidenee, therefore, 
indicates that the introduction of iron into the north-west of India was Bubseqrent to the 
composition of the Rig Véda and anterior to that of the Atharva Véda. It 3s certam that iron 
was well known in Babylonia from a very remote antiquity and that the primitive civilization 
of India was in large measure Babylonian, so that there 1s no difficulty in beheving in, the early 
introduction of iron into the basin of the Indus from that of the Euphrates and Tigris.3 


But before iron came mto general use m Northern India, probably at some time between 
3000 and 1000 B. C., the place which 1 now fills was taken by eopper, which continued to be 
for a long time the material from which ordinary tools and weapons were made. This essay 
will be primarily devoted to proving that in the greater part of Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the Neolithic Persrod and the Iron Age; and, 
secondarily, to praving that India had no Bronze Age. 


The existence of a Copper Age in India has not yet been generally acknowledged. 
Mr. Read in his recent valuable work on the antiquities of the Bronze Age, refrains from 
a definite affirmation, and 1s content to make the cantious observation that certain facts 
“are held to prove the existence of a primitive copper age in Hindustan.” 4 


The evidence, I think, fully warrants a positive assertion of the reality of an Indian 
Copper Age of considerable duration, daring which the tools and weapons in daily use were made 
of practically pure copper. Recent researches have shown that there is nothing very surprising: 


4 Professor Bhandarkar, who holds that Panini lived about 700 B C, or even eather, shows that the great 
grammariam does not mdicate knowledge of any countries farther south than Kachchha, Avanti, Késala, Kardsa, 
and Kalinga., the last-named of which vas aeeessible by the eastern coast 10ad, which turned the flank of the 
Vindhyan barrier But KAtyfyana, who may be supposed to have hved three centuries later, about 400 B. C., 
‘was acquainted with the Chdlas and Pandyas of the extreme sonth; and Pataiijali, who certainly flourished in and 
about 150 B.O , shows an timate acquaintance with the South. The probability seems to be that ‘‘the Indian 
Aryas had no knowledge of Southern India prior to the seventh century before Christ,” and that such knowledge 
was acquired between the times of PAnim and Kitydyana. The arguments adduced by Goldatucker and 
Bhandarkar for assigning an early date to Panini outweigh, in my yadgment, those adduced by other scholars in 
favour of the comparatively late date, 800 B. C., usually assigned to him in modern Huropean books. (See Early 
History of the Dekkan, 2nd Bd p 141, in Bomb. Gaz. Vol I Part IL } 

5 The statements concerning the Vedio use of the word ayas are given on the authority of Professor Macdonell 
( Hist. Sanshs Litter p. 151). But he is undoubtedly mistaken in holding that ‘red’ or ‘reddish’ ayas meant 
bronze, whieh was never extensively used 1n India. He 1s also mistaken in asserting that ‘‘ the knowledge of 
silver goes hand mm hand with that of wen, owing to the manner in which those metals are intermingled m the 
ore which produces them ” ; for they are not so. intermingled 


* A Gude to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age tn the British Museum (1904). 
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in the fact alleged. Although “the evidence, so far as it goes, 13 against a universal stage of 
culture characterized by the sole use of copper, abundant proof 1s available that in several widely 
separated countries the metal first used for implements of peace and war was copper, as pure 
as ancient metallurgists could procure it.” In Babylonia the proof of the priomty of copper 
to iron is particularly obvious, being “ stratigraphical,” as Mr. Read calls 1t, that 1s to say, 
the copper implements are found buried in strata below those containing uron objects. In 
some of the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean also it 1s certain that copper preceded 
bronze, and the same proposition may be affirmed of Northern Italy, Hungary, and Ireland, 
The Copper Age of India is indeed best illustrated by comparison with that of Ireland; 
but, m the eastern country, copper was directly followed by iron, while, in the western, 
a prolonged Bronze Age intervened, 

Copper implements have been found m considerable numbers in eighteen out of the thirty- 
two Irish countries, to the north, south, cast and west. About 150 specimens have been 
recorded, 84 of which are in the National Museum at Dublin, and 16 in the Day collection at 
Cork. These facts, which m themselves are sufficient to prove the existence of a copper age 
in Ireland, do not stand alone, being supported by much corroborative evidence. The copper 
celts frequently present forms obviously copied from stone models, and exhibit a gradual 
development of shapes better suited to the malleable and more costly metallic material ; while 
these metallic shapes, in their turn, have reacted upon the later stone celts, which copy metallic 
patterns. No copper celt has any ornament, or is provided with a stop-ridge. The Irish 
copper objects are never found associated with articles of bronze or iron, or other things belonging 
to a later period. All these observations apply to India as well as to Ireland. The 
Indian examples of copper implements, nearly 500 1n number, of very primitive forms, are 
distributed over a wide area, are never associated with objects of apparently later date, and 
frequently resemble the Irish in type, while including peculiar forms unknown in Europe. 
The Irish and Indian implements also agree in chemical composition, both being 
practically pure copper with small admixtures of tin, lead, or other impurities. One 
implement from Waterford (W. 10) contains the unusually large percentage of 2°74 lead , but 
in twelve other Irish specimens analysed the alloy is much less in amount. Mr. Coffey’s 
researches have proved that it 1s quite possible for a prehistoric copper implement to contain 
as much os 2 per cent. of tin, and yet to have been intended to be regarded as copper, not 
bronze; and 2t 1s by no means certain that the limit of 2 per cent. may not be exceeded. 
Primitive metallurgie processes were imperfect, and copper extaacted from ore containing tin, 
lead, or other metal, was lable to inclode an appreciable amount of foreign metal. 

I now proceed to describe and discuss the relics of the Indian Copper Age, including 
certain silver objects associated with copper im the Gungeria hoard and in Balichistan. 

Implements of practically pure copper have been found at twelve sites in India, 
besides two in Baltchistan, which may be regarded as archeologically a part of India 
Eight of the sites are in the upper Gangetic valley (Map), two are in Bengal, one in Sind, and 
one in the Central Provinces 


Beginning from the north, the first locality recorded is the village of Rajpur, in the 
Chindpnr police-circle, Bynér District, United Provinces of Agra and Oude. Chandpur is 
situated in N. lat 29° 8,’ H. long. 78° 13/ 50”, some sixty miles from the foot of the outer 
Himalayan range Here sixteen objects were found, including nie ‘flat celts,’ one long bar-celt 
of the Gungeria type, and six barbed spear- or harpoon-heads of the Bithar type. . (Plate I.).° 


5 Mr George Coffey, Curator of the Department of Antiquities m the National Museum, Dublin, has discussed 
the Imsh copper age with much elaboration m a valuable paper entitled ‘ Imsh Copper Celts’ (J- Anthrop Inst , 
Vol XXXI , July—Decamber, 1901, with 14 plates.) I examimed the Dublin collection with Mr. Coffey’s assistance 
in 1908, and have also scrutmized the specimens in the British Museum and the Pitt-Raivers Museum, Oxford. 

* Tam mdebted to the kindness of the Deputy Curator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, Babfi G. D. Gangili, 
for photographs of these objects, of which no notice has been published previously, except brief mention of 
the find im the Annual Report of the Museum for 1895-98, They were recetved at the Museum in May, 1896. 
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depended almost wholly upon the sea for mtercourse with other regions. The maritime 
commerce of the South Indian ports on any considerable scale probably does not go back 
to very remote ages, and 1t may well be doubted if iron was 1m common use 1n the South before 
600 or 700 B.C After the later of these two dates, the intrusive Northern races begau to 
penetrate the natural defences of the Vindhyan ranges, and a certain amount of overland 
communication between the North and South was initiated. The knowledge of iron, which 
had been for long an article of common use 1n Northern India, must have been then earned 
down south by overland routes as well as by sea- ¥ cannot pursue the problem of the date and 
civenmstances of the substitution of sron for stone in Dravidian India further at present, 
and must be content with repeating the proposition that in that region probably weapons 
and tools of stone were gradually displaced by those of iron, under the influence of foreign 
example and teaching, from and after 700 B C? . 

Although ayas, or ‘metal,’ when fitted with an epithet in the Rig Véda, is described as 
‘yeddish,’ and should therefore be interpreted as meaning ‘ copper,’ the use of iron in Northern 
India must certainly be carmed back to very remote antiquity. The authors of the Atharva Véda 
knew ayas,or metal, to be of two kinds, ‘dark’ and ‘reddish,’ and mast accordingly be held to 
have heen acqua:nted with both iron and copper. The Atharva Véda, which 1s mentioned m the 
Satapatha and Taittiriya Brihmanas, as well as in the Chhandégya Upanishad, 1s certainly very 
old, and anterior 0, or, at least, not Iater than, 1000 B. C. The literary evidence, therefore, 
indicates that the introduction of iron into the north-west of India was subsequent to the 
composition of the Rig Véda and anterior to that of the Atharva Véda. It 3s certain that iron 
was well known in Babylonia from a very remote antiquity and that the primitive civilization 
of India was in large measure Babylonian, so that there is no difficulty m beheving in she early 
introduction of sron into the basin of the Indus from that of the Euphrates and Tigris.é 


But before iron came into general use im Northern India, probably at some time between 
3000 and 1000 B. C., the place which it now fills was taken by copper, which continued to be 
for a long time the material from which ordinary tools and weapons were made. This essay 
will be primarily devoted to proving that m the greater part of Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the Neolithic Pemod and the Iran Age; and, 
secondarily, to prawing that India had no Bronze Age, 


The existence of a Copper Age in India has not yet been generally acknowledged. 
Mr. Read in his recent valuable work on the antiqnities of the Bronze Age, refrains from 
a definite affirmation, and is content to make the cantious observation that certain facts 
“are held to prove the existence of a primitive copper age in Hindustan.” 4 


The evidence, I think, fully warrants a positive assertion of the reality of on Indian 
Copper Age of considerable duration, during which the tools and weapons in daily use were made 
of practically pure copper. Recent researches have shown that there is nothing very surprising 
aS eee 


3 Professor Bhandarkar, who holds that Painrm lived about 700 B C, orevenearler, shows that the great 
grammarian does not mdicate knowledge of any countries farther south than Kachchha, Avanti, Késala, Karisa, 
and Kalinga, the last-named of which was aceessible by the eastern coast road, which turned the flank of the 
Vindhyan barrier But Kityfyana, who may be supposed to have hved three centuries later, about 400 B.C, 
was acquainted with the Chélas and Pandyas of the extreme sonth; and Patafijali, who certamly foumshed in and 
about 150 B.C , shows an mtimate acquaintance with the Sonth. The probability seems to be that ‘the Indian 
Aryas had no knowledge of Southern India prior to the seventh century before Christ,” and that such knowledge 
was acquired between the times of Pinmm and K&tyfyana, The arguments adduced by Goldstucker and 
Bhandarkar for assigning an early date to Panmi outweigh, in my judgment, those adduced by other scholars m 
favour of the comparatively late date, 300 B.C., nsually assigned to him in modern European books (See Early 
Ehstory of the Dekkan, Ind Hd p 141, m Bomb. Gaz. Vol. I Part II) 

® The statements concernmg the Vedie use of the word ayas are given on the authority of Professor Macdonetl 
( Arist, Sanshs. Liter. p. 151}. But he is undoubtedly mistaken m holding that ‘red’ or ‘reddish’ ayas meant 
bronze, Which was never extensively used m India He is also mistaken in asserting that ‘ the knowledge of 
silyer goes hand in hand with that of ron, owmg to the manner in which those metals are intermingled m the 
ore which produces them ” ; for they are not so intermingled 

# A Guede to the Antiginties of the Bronze Age in the British Museum (1904). 
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in the fact alleged. Although “the evidence, so far as it goes, 15 against a wnecersal stage of 
eulture characterized by the sole use of copper, abundant proof is available that in several widely 
separated countries the metal first used for implements of peace and war was copper, as pure 
as ancient metallurgists could procure it.” In Babylonia the proof of the priority of copper 
to iron is particularly obvious, being “ stratigraphical” as Mr. Read calls it, that is to say, 
the copper implements are found buried im strata below those containing iron objects, In 
some of the countries of the Hastern Mediterranean also it 1s certain that copper preceded 
bronze, and the same proposition may be affirmed of Northern Italy, Hungary, and Ireland. 
The Copper Age of India is indeed best illustrated by comparison with that of Treland ; 
but, in the eastern country, copper was directly followed by iron, while, in the western, 
a prolonged Bronze Age intervened. 

Copper implements have been found in considerable numbers in eighteen out of the thirty- 
two Irish countries, to the north, south, cast and west. About 150 specimens hare been 
recorded, $4 of which are in the National Museum at Dublin, and 16 in the Day collection at 
Cork. These facts, which in themselves are sufficient to prove the existence of a copper age 
in Ireland, do not stand alone, being supported by much corroborative evidence. The copper 
celts frequently present forms obviously copied from stone models, and exhibit a gradual 
development of shapes better suited to the malleable and more costly metallic material ; while 
these metallic shapes, in their turn, have reacted upon the later stone celts, which copy metallic 
patterns. No copper celé has any ornament, or is provided with a stop-ridge. The Irish 
copper objects are never found associated with articles of bronze or iron, or other things belonging 
to a later period. All these observations apply to India as well as to Ireland. The 
Indian examples of copper implements, nearly 500 in number, of very primitive torms, are 
distributed over a wide area, are never associated with objects of apparently later date, and 
frequently resemble the Irish m type, while including peculiar forms unknown in Europe. 
The Irish and Indian implements also agree in chemical composition, both being 
practically pure copper with small admixtures of tin, lead, or other impurities. One 
implement from Waterford (W. 10) contains the unusually large percentage of 2°74 lead ; but 
in twelve other Irish specimens analysed the alloy is much less in amount. Myr. Coffey’s 
researches have proved that it 1s quite possible for a prehistoric copper iniplement to contain 
as much as 2 per cent of tin, and yet to have been intended to be regarded as copper, not 
bronze , and it 1s by no means certain that the limit of 2 per cent. may not be exceeded. 
Primitive metallurgic processes were imperfect, and copper extracted from ore containing tin, 
lead, or other metal, was hable to include an appreciable amount of foreign metal.® 


I now proceed to describe and discuss the relics of the Indian Copper Age, including 
certain silver objects associated with copper m the Gungeria hoard and in Baliichistan. 

Implements of practically pure copper have been found at twelve sites in India, 
besides two in Balfichistén, which may be regarded as archeologically a part of India 
Eight of the sites are in the upper Gangetic valley (Map), two are in Bengal, one m Sind, and 
one in the Central Provinces. 


Beginning from the north, the first locality recorded is the village of Rajpur, in the 
Chindpnr police-circle, Bynédr District, United Provinces of Agra and Oude. Chandpur as 
situated in N. lat. 29° 8/ H. long. 78° 13’ 50”, some sixty miles from the foot of the outer 
Himalayan range. Here sixteen objects were found, including nine ‘flat celis,’ one long bar-celt 
of the Gungeria type, and six barbed spear- or harpoon-heads of the Bithdr type. . (Plate I.).6 


5 Mr George Coffey, Curator of the Department of Antiquities m the National Museum, Dublin, has discussed 
the Insh copper age with much elaboration in o valuable paper entitled ‘ Irish Copper Celts’ (J Anthiop Inst, 
Vol XXXI , July—December, 1901, with 14 plates.) I examined the Dublin collection with Mr Coffey’s assistance 
im 1908, and have also serutimmzed the specimens mn the British Museum and the Prtt- Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

* I am indebted to the kimdnegs of the Deputy Ourator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, Baba G. D. Gangfli, 
for photographs of these objects, of which no notice has been published previously, excapt a brief mention of 
the find in the Annual Report of the Museum for 1895-98, They were received at the Museum in May, 1896, 
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The next locality is Mathura on the Jumna (N. lat. 27° 30%. E. long. 77° 40’), where 
Cunnmgham excavated a flat copper celt from the Chaubéra mound D,a mile and a half to 
the south-west of the Katra gateway. Copper harpoon-heads, similar to the Bithir specimens, 
are sail to have been frequently found at and near Mathura, but no particulars are recorded, 
and no specimen is known to have been preserved. 


— 





An interesting group of objects, consisting of two flat celts, a barbed harpoon-head, and a set 
of six rings, was found in a field near Maimmpuri (N, lat, 27° 14/, E. long. 7° 3’) midway 
between the Ganges and Jumna. (Plate II.) 


At Farrukhabaéd or Fathgarh on the Ganges (N. lat. 27° 28’, E. long. 79° 86’), thirteen 
svords and a rude human figure were discovered. The six specimens prese:ved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcatta, are shown in Plates II. and III.7 


Further south, at a village named Niorai in the Itiwa (Etawah) District, near the 
Jamna, a barbed spear- or harpoon-head and a so-called sword-blade with projecting hook were 
found, wluch are now m the Copenhagen Museum. 


Two celts and three harpoon-heads came from Buithar on the 
Ganges. situated in the Cawnpore (Kanhpur) District, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude, twelve miles to the noith-west of 
Cawnpore, in N. lat. 26° 37’, E. long. 80° 19’. At Paridr, a village on the 
other side of the Ganges, in the Unio District, Onde, and opposite 
Bithtr, similar spear- or harpoon-heads have been found in considerable 
numbers in the bed of the Ganges, and a neighbouring marsh (phil), 
which probably marks an old bed of the river. In 1891 16 is said that 
“ta large number” of these objects was collected in the temple of 
SoméSvara Mahadeva at Paridr, and it 1s probable that they still he 
there; but no specimens have been obtained for any museum. 


Sir Alexander Cunningham procured a small, narrow celt, 44 inches 
in length, half an inch wide near the tip, and 1} inch wide at the base, 
at K6ésam, an ancient site on the Jumna, about thirty miles above 
Allahabad, which he presented to the British Musenm in 1892, This 
object closely resembles a polished flint celt from Gilmerton in East 
Lothian, now in the National Museum at Edinburgh. (Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements, 2nd ed. fig, 76,) 


The most easterly discovery of a copper implement in India was 
made at the foot of the hill range of Maéobhim, beyond Sildah, in the 
Pargana of Jhatibani, in the western part of the Midnépur District 
of Eastern Bengal, where a shouldered celt was obtained, near 
a village named Tamajuri. (Plate II., fig. 6.) Near Karharbari in 
the Padchamba subdivision of the Hazaribagh District, Chutiya 
Nagpur Division, Bengal, to the north of lat. 26°, and to the east 
long. 86°, five pieces of smelted copper were obtained, three of which 
were unfinished celts of the Midn&pur type. 


In the extreme west of India, a copper celt was excavated at 

Correr Cext, Kisax. Bhagotoro, near Sehwiin (N. lat. 26° 26/, E. long. 67° 54’), in the 
(Full size.) Karachi District of Sind, Bombay Presidency. 

a 

7 The six specimens ascribed to Fathgarh imoluce the sword or dagger with divergent hilt points (Plate III., 

fig 2) marked as from ‘locality unknown.’ It was probably included in the Fathgarh find The human figure is 


shown m Plate II, No. 5. Dr Vogel has sent me some photographs of umplements from Bithiir, too late for 
inserhion in this paper. 
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Two localities in western Balfiichistin, apparently not very far from Gwidar, have 
yielded copper arrow-heads, associated in one instance with a bracelet of silver alloyed 
with. lead. 





These discoveries carry the range of copper implements all over Northern India 
from near the Hiigli on the east to the Indus on the west, and from near the foot of the 
Himalaya to the Cawnpore District, but no specimens from the Paiij4b have been recorded. 


The most considerable find in India, in fact, ‘‘the most important discovery of 
instruments of copper yet recorded in the Old World,’’® was made much farther to the 
south, outside the recognized limit of Northern India, and beyond the Narbadi, at Gungeria 
[? Gangariyé]; a village situated in approximately N. lat. 22° 25’, E. long. 80° 8, three miles 
to the north-west of Mau police ontpost, and about thirty-six miles a httle west of north from 
Birhi, the headquarters of the Balaghat District, in the Nagpur Division of the Central 
Provinces. The-discovery was effected by some boys engaged in tending cattle, whose attention 
was attracted by .a piece of metal sticking up in a plot of waste ground. They began 
grubbing in the earth, and came upon several pieces within a few inches of the surface, The 
spot was then excavated, and the deposit was disclosed, occupying a space about three feet in 
length, the same in width, and four feet in depth, The copper, implements were packed in 
regular layers, with the silver objects compacted together in a mass, and lying to one side; and 
it is clear that all the articles must have been enclosed in a wooden chest, which had decayed 
completely? 


The hoard consisted of 424 hammered copper implements, made of practically pure copper, 
with about 0°5 per cent. of lead as an impurity, weighing collectively 829 pounds; and 102 thin 
silver plates, weighing 80} rupees, or ¢élas. The copper implements were extremely varied in 

“form, principally consisting of ‘flat celts’ of many different shapes. There are also many long 
crowbar-like instruments, with an expanded lunetie-shaped chisel edge at the lower end, which 
may be designated as ‘ bar-celts.’ 1° 


The stem of one of these is serrated on both sideg, andthe tool is thus adapted to serve 
also as a saw. The silver objects are all laminw, about the thickness of ordinary paper, 
comprising two classes, namely, circular disks, and bulls’ heads. The metal is pure silver, with 
a trace of gold, amounting to 0°37 per cent. So far as I have seen, no two copper objects in 
the hoard are alike. The few specimens, both silver and copper, preserved in the National 
Museum, Dublin, are shown in Plate V. 


The surprisingly large number in the Gungeria hoard of very distinct implements, adaptable 
to a'great variety of domestic, agricultural, or warlike purposes, affords conclusive evidence 
that at one time the manufacture of implements of pure copper was conducted in India upon an 
extensive scale. : It is impossible that more than four hundred such implements should have 
been collected in a single deposit unless they were of a kind in common, ordinary use, 


‘fhe finds of Indian copper implements may be conveniently summarized in the 
table on pages 2384 and 235 below.“ 5 


LS LL LC CT TO EE CR 


8, Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements (1881), p. 2. ° 

9.Mr, Bloomfield, im Proc, A. &. B. 1870, p. 181, and Plate If. ; Anderson, Catatogue of Archeological Collections 
in Indvan Musewm, Part II , pp. 414—416. Thurteen copper and two silver objects from the find have been figured 
by Mr. Read m his Gurde to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, Brotvsh Musewm (1904), fig. 42, Plate VII. The 
statement by Mr. Walhouse in hus article on ‘Bronze Antiquities 10 India’ (ante, Vol. IV. p- 802) that ‘1m 1870 

- more than a ton of rudely-shaped copper hatchets without sockets, and mstrumenis like knives, wera dug up in 

the Balaghat, Majisur,”’ is a blunder, due to a confused Yecollection of the Gungeris find, No such discovery was 
made m the Balaghét, Mysore. ; y 

10 I am indebted to Mr. Reginald Smith of the British Museum for the term ‘ bar-celt.’ 
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The copper objects found at the fourteen localities named fall readily into seven classes, 
as follows :— 
A. — Weapons and Tools. 

1. Flat celts. 

2, Bar-celts. 

3. Swords and daggers. 

4, Harpoon- or spear-heads, 

5. Arrow-heads. 


B. — Miscellaneous. 


= 


Rings. 
Human figure. : 
I proceed to discuss in some detail the characteristics of each class. ee 


The celts from Upper India found at Mathura, Chandpur (Bijnér), Mainpuri, and 
Bithir, examples of which are shown in Plates I., II., and IV., are all, with one exception, of the 
kind known to archwologists as ‘ flat celts,’ extremely primitive m form, closely imitating 
common stone models, and obviously referable to a period when metal was only begin- 
ning to supersede stone. The shouldered celt from the Midndpur District in Eastern Bengal 
(Plate IL., fig. 6) is similar on the whole to the unfinished implements found in the Hazdribigh 
District, and is perhaps related to the shouldered stone celts which occur in the same region and 
in Burma. The Midnapur specimen may also be regarded as a modification of certain broad 
types in the Gungeria hoard, and does not differ very much from figure 1 of Mr. Read’s plate. 
The single celt found in Sind was apparently, so far as can be judged from the deséription, 
of primitive lithic form, intermediate between the two Mainpuri specimens figured in Plate If. 

The numerous fiat celts in the Gungeria hoard exhibit great variety, and no two 
are exactly alike. They may be ‘arranged in three main classes, namely, (1) wedge-shaped, or 
triangular with the apex truncated (Read, Plate VII., figs. 2, 8, 8); (2) broad, with lunette 
edge, and an incipient shoulder (iid, figs. 1, 6, 9); (8) with’ narrow stem, and expanded 
splayed edge (idid. figs. 5,18; and the Dublin specimens in Plate V. of this paper). The firat 
elasa is simply copied from stone models, whereas the third is a distinctively metaltic form, 
much more suited for any metallic material than for stone. 


The long crowbar-like implements, or ‘ bar-celis,’ with a curved chisel edge at tlie lower 
end, which were found in considerable numbers at Gungeria, are ‘peculiar to India. One was 
included in the Rajpur (Bijnér) find; and one of the Gungeria specimens, figured by 
Mr. Bloomfield, was serrated on both sides of the handle, so that it could serve as a saw, in 
addition to its other uses. Four of these strange implements are in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the following description of the largest by Dr. Anderson will help the reader to 
appreciate the médning of the figures in the plates :— 

“Gal.—A copper instrument, weighing 6 Ib, 8 oz., and resembling a huge chisel in form. 
Tf measures 23-90 in length. Its upper end has = diameter of 0-90, with a breadth of 
“2-60 across the expanded, slightly rounded cutting edge. The sides’ are flat, with 
“a maximum thickness of 0-80, the upper end being only 0-830, but each side contracts 
“aa it reaches the cutting edge. One ‘surface of the instrument is decidedly convex, and the 
“opposite markedly concave, except in its lower sixth, The sides very gridually diverge, and 
“at 6” from the upper end, the breadth is about the same as at 18”, but within 1/50 of the 
“cutting edge, the expansion is sudden. The marks of the hammer by which this instrument 


“was hammered out are still very apparent. The cutting edge is blunt, having @ thickness of 
nearly 0°20.” 


fad 
4 


It is evident that such # massive tool might have béen used for various purposes agricul~ 


tural or other, and that it would have been serviceable as a hoe. pes 
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Copper antiquities from Mainpun, Fathgarh, and Midnapur, 


in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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Copper swords and dagger from Fathgarh, 


in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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in the Lucknow Provincial Museum 
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These remarkable copper implements in India, which run up to two feet in length. may 
be compared with the excessively long stone celts occasionally foundin Emope which are 
sometimes almost a foot long (Hians, 2nd ed. p.180) The Buitish Museum possesses nine 
bar-celts from Gungeria of various lengths. 


The swords depicted in Plate III. seem to differ from any type recorded in Europe. 
The small one with widely divergent points to the hilt is marked in the Indian Museum as 
coming from a locality unknown, but1s probably part of the Fathgarh find. Dr. Anderson’s 
description of the longest sword, the middle one in the plate, may be quoted :— 

“ Fh. 1. — A copper sword 2’5"[15” m text]°45 mm length from the centre of the hilt to 
“the tip: greatest diameter at base of the blade 3’ 50, and 6” from the tip 2”28; thickness 
“at the base of the blade through the midrib 055, and 0" 23 at one inch from the tip. The 
“handle is 4” long and 0°45 in thickness, and 1”28in breadth, the distance between the 
‘“‘divergent points of the hilt being about 550 One side of the hilt is nearly flat and the 
“other slightly convex, and its sides bear unmistakable signs of having been hammered ont. 
“The blade is covered with a thin layer here and there of the earth m which it was bumed. 
‘‘ This sword weighs 4 lb 11 oz” 


The shorter two-pointed swords weigh respectively 5 lb. 40z.and 2 1b 12 oz. The curious 
weapon with only one point to the Inlt weighs 4 Ib 11 oz., and the dagger with widely 
divergent hilt-points weighs 133 oz. 

The ItAwa weapon is described as ‘‘a sword-blade, or broad-sword (28 ommers in length) 
with a peculiar hook on one side of the tang,” composed of pure copper. This specimen, which 
was obtained along with a barbed harpoon-head of the same material from a landslip at the 
village of Niorai in the Itiwa District, was presented with its companion by James Prinsep to 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquames at Copenhagen. The weapon is identical in form 
with that presented by Sir W. Elliot to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, No BS 684, 
which contained 3°83 per cent. of tin, and will be more fully described in the concluding 
section of this paper. 


The Mainpuri and Bithar harpoon-heads have been proved by analysis (Anderson, 
Catalogue, App D) to be composed of practically pure copper, like the Fathgarh swords, and 
the celis above described. I call the barbed instruments harpoon- rather than spear-heads 
because they are large and heavy, and adapted for attachment by a cord to the shaft. They 
would have been well fitted for the chase of the Gangetic porpoise, or, perhaps, even of the 
crocodile. Their forra is well exhibited in Plates I., II.,and IV., but Dr. Anderson’s description 
of the Bithtir specimen in the Indian Museum, which is not figured, may be quoted : — 

“ Br, 1. — It measures 12’ 30 in length, and now weighs about 1 Ib. 33 oz. 

“Tt consists of three portions, a terminal tapering blade 6”°30 long, with a maximum 
“breadth of 2”15 at its commencement, a cylindrical barbed portion, and the tang. The 
‘‘ blade is traversed longitudinally by a strongly pronounced midrib increasing in thickness from 
“the tip to the base. Each side of the blade, at its beginning, has a backwardly curved 
‘* process or barb. The cylindrical barbed portion consists of two outwardly projecting rod-like 
“ barbs, on each side, separated from each other and from the barbs of the blade by intervals 
“of 075, Each barb is about 0” 60 in length, and 0°30’ in thickness, Besides these there 
“1s also a small rod-like outwardly projecting process on each side before the beginning of the 
“ tang, one being perforated at its base by a hole or eye having a diameter of 019, doubtless 
“for the passage of a cord used for tymg the harpoon on to its shaft. This portion of the 
“weapon is 3” long and nearly 1” in diameter. The tang is slightly tapered towards its 
“ proximal end, and is almost 8” in length.” 

The Mainpuri specimen (Plate IT., fig. 7) is considerably smaller, being only seven 
inches in length, and weighing 14 ounces, It differs also in form. 


11 ‘he Danish deserption of the Itfwa objects was translated in substance by Dr J. A. Smith m Proc, Soe, Ant, 
Scotland, 1870, pp. 202 seq. 
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The Bithar example agrees closely with the bronze specimens which will be noticed 
presently. The Itawa (Niorai1) specimen in the Copenhagen Museum 1s described as 
‘a spear or javelin head (14 ¢ommers long), very massively moulded, fashioned for msertion mm 
a shaft, where there might be fastenings to the outstanding hooks. The points of the latter 
are worn off.” It closely resembles the bronze Norham harpoon, and the words of Dr. J. A. 
Smith comparmg the two objects will be quoted when the Norham harpoon is described. 
Prinsep, when forwarding the Itawa specimens to Copenhagen, declared that weapons of the 
harpoon class were “frequently dug up in the neighbourhood of the Hindoo towns Muttra and 
Bindriiband.” I have not met with any detailed notice of such finds, the only recorded 
prehistoric copper implement from Mathura being the flat cell, described above. 


One of the Balichistén copper arrow-heads is figured in Proc 4.8. B. 1877, Plate IT.,18 
It 1s leaf-shaped, and abont three inches in length Others were triangular These objects may 
be compared with the arrow-heads from Sistan in the British Museum, which include both 
lanceolate and tuiangular forms, end are labelled as bemg bronze. 


The Mainpuri rings are described as follows by Dr. Anderson — “Six rings resembling 
‘ bangles, but thiee of them are liked together, having been apparently found 1n that condi- 
“tion, which renders it improbable that they were wrist ornaments, Some of them, however, 
“ere finished off in the way some bangles are at the present day, 2%z, bevelled off at the edges 
“with a slight longitudinal 11dge externally. They are all open rigs, and the largest hag 
‘\ 9 maximum diameter of 2”, and the smallest of 1"-62. The late Dr. Oldham has pointed out 
“that they resemble im form the so-called ‘ring-money’ of northern antiquaries, They 
* weigh 44 oz.” 


Irish gold ring-money, concerning the use of which by weight much literary evidence 
exists, is described by Dr. Robert Cane in the Kilkenny Archeological Journal for 1849-5], 
p. 822. Silver ring-money (241. p 332, with plate) 1s said to be sometimes found with the 
yings linked together. Although I do not know of any record of ring-money made of copper, 
I am disposed to regard the Mainpuri specimens as ring-money rather than as personal 
ornaments. 


The extraordinary object (Plate II. 5), apparently from the Fathgarh find, which I call 
@ human figure, in accordance with Mr. Coffey’s suggestion, puzzled Dr. Anderson, who 
described it in the followimg terms :— 

** Té consists of an upper portion, semi-circular in form, with a transverse diameter of 650 
‘and thickness of 0’-12, contmuous below, with long divergent sword-like processes. but above 
“these a long curved process is given off on each side, its free end bemg curved downwards 
“and inwards, and tapering towards its apex. This process has a breadth at its base of 215 
“and a thickness of 0’-20, The lower border is thicker than the upper, and one side of the 
“ process is flat and the other shghtly convex from border to border. The lower divergent 
“process begins here laterally, and, measured from this pot, it 1s 1/ 6”80 in length, with 
“a basal diameter of 3°05, and thickness of 0’"19. Each is sword-hke in form, and tapers to 
“its apex, the outer border being neaily straight and the nner curved. It weighs 4 Ib. 114 oz. 
“It is impossible to surmise to what purpose this curious object was put.” 


Ihave been unable to discover anything hke 1b; but Mr. Coffey tells me that 1t reminds 
him of certain figures of much later date found in Gaulish graves in Italy. I presume that the 
figure was used as a religious symbol or image. 


The fact that the Gungeria copper implements bear unmistakable marks of hammering 
led the discoverer to describe them as beng hammered, not cast ; but the truth seems to be 
¢hat these articles were cast in the first imstance and then finished by the hammer. 
Mr. Reginald Smith pointed out to me that several of the British Museum specimens exhibit 
ridges which apparently indicate the lme of junction of two open moulds applied face to face. 
When the two moulds had been thus applied and closed, the metal was probably poured in 
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through an aperture at the narrow end, The Pachamba or Karharban find permits of no doubt 
that m Bengal roughly cast ‘blooms’ of copper were knocked into shape as celts by ham- 
mering. The more highly-finished articles from Northern India and Gungeria were, no ‘doubt, 
made in regular moulds and merely finished with the hammer, There is therefore no reason 
for hesitating to believe that the Indian examples, hke “all the copper implements known ta 
science” in the Old World, were produced by casting 1m the first instance, however much they 
may have been hammered afterwards. Butno moulds have been discovered in India up to 
the present time. The British Museum possesses flat open monlds of stone from Dorset, 
Northumberland, and Spain, unsuited for casting anything but unalloyed copper. (Read, p. 71) 


The silver objects, 102 1n number, found along with the copper implements at 
Gungeria, and obviously contemporary with them, comprised two classes, ‘bull’s head’ 
plates and disks. Hight of the former and four of the latter are in the Calcutta Museum, 
and one specimen of each in the Dublin Museum is shown in Plate V. Dr. Anderson’s 
detailed description of one of the bulls’ heads may be quoted :— 

“Gq, 23, — A thin plate of silver resembling the outline of the front of a bull’s head, 
«the lateral downwardly curved processes corresponding to the ears, no horns being repre- 
‘sented. The lower half of one of the processes is contracted and expanded three times, the 
“ tip forming a narrow termination to the last dilatation. In these details the processes do not 
“resemble horns. This plate 1s about the thickness of ordinary paper; and it measures 4”-65 
“on Jength, with a maximum breadth across the processes of nearly 6’.” 


The plates of this class vary considerably in size and the details of form. The dimensions 

of the seven other Calcutta specimens are as follows — 

Ga. 24. — 4°60 x 6", with notch at top. 

» 25.— 4"10 x 550. 

» 26,— 8790 x 5” 60. 
27. — 87°90 x 5°30. 
» 28 —3" x 5740, with notch and finely tapering ears. 
29, — 805 x 57-40. 
80. — 2"80 x 5”10. 


The disks are plain, except for shgbht ornamentation of the edge on some specimens, and. 
vary in size, The details of the four Calcutta specimens are as follows: — 
Ga. 31,— A thin silver disk, shghtly concave and crimped at the margin. 
Diameter 525, 
}, 82, —- Diameter 480 ; 
3 88, — ” 4’°60; 
84, — A fragment, 3"40 x 2”90, the border bemg stamped witha line of 
little dots. 


The British Museum specimens also exhibit variations in detail. The example figured by 
Mr. Read (op. ctt. fig. 42) has a simple rope ornament round the edge. Both the ‘ bulls’ heads’ 
and disks were evidently intended to be attached to larger bodies as ornaments, but it 
as difficult to guess their exact use. When they were exhibited in Calcutta the suggestion was 
made that the ‘ bulls’ heads’ were designed to serve as ornaments for cattle, similar plates of 
copper being sometimes still used by Hindus for the adornment of dedicated bulls or cows. 
Another conjecture 1s that both the bulls’ heads and disks were personal ornaments. 


The fact that silver articles formed part of the Gungeria deposit has sometimes been 
supposed to indicate a comparatively late date for the accompanying copper implements, which 
would otherwise, on the strength of European data, be ascribed to a time about 1800 or 2000 
B.C. But there is no reason to doubt that silver may have been known in Northern India 
as early as 2000 B. C., although, according to Professor Macdonell, the name of the metal does 
not occur in the Rig Véda. Silver is one of the metals known from very ancient times, as is 
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proved by familiar passages in Genesis and archwological evidence from ae and the Medi- 
terranean region. In Baltichistdn a silver bracelet, alloyed with lead, was found in company 
with copper arrow-heads, the admixture of lead being probably ascribable to the fact that silver 
is commonly extracted from galena or lead sulphide ore The galena at ‘ Jungumraz- 
pillay ’ n the Karniil District, Madras, 1s said to be peculiarly rich in silver. In the north of 
India the Kulu District contains a large area in which ores yielding silver abound, and the metal 
can be mined in no less than twenty districts of British India.” The ancient inhabitants of 
the country, therefore, may have obtamed 1t1n very early ages, even if they trusted to the local 
supply , but, as a matter of fact, India has never produced any considerable amount of silver, 
and has usually been content to 1mport it in enormous quantities Whether the Gungeria plates 
were made from indigenous or 1mported silver, I do not see any reason why they should not 
be of gh antiquity. The Gungeria deposit, although baried in a spot to the south of the 
Narbada, 1s clearly associated by reason of 1ts contents, with Northern India, and not 
with the South. I thinkit to be extremely probable that the knowledge of both silver and 
iron reached the Peninsula at 2 date much later than 1t reached the North, which was always 
open to communications by land with the primeval civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. 

The variety of type in the Indian copper implements, as already observed, indicates 
a development which must have extended over a long time. I am disposed to think that the 
primitive celts of Northern India, which are obviously copies of neolithic patterns, may be as 
old as 2000 B C. The harpoon- or spear-heads associated with them must be of the same age. 
They seem to be imitations of bone or horn forms, and should be compared with the drawings 
in the caves of the Kaimér hills which I pubhshed some years ago’ The ocenrrence of 
a‘ bar-celt’ in the Bijnér District, associated with flat celts and barbed harpoon-heads, indicates 
that the bar-celt, which, hke the harpoon-heads, 1s a copper form peculiar to India, must also 
date from very remote antiquity. The general facies of the Gungeria deposit, although that 
deposit includes bar-celts and flat celts of very primitive form, is somewhat less ancient than 
that of the finds from Northern India, but it 1s impossible to express the difference, if it be real, 
in terms of years ; and the guess hazarded above as to the possible date of the northern examples 
has really little foundation, being largely based upon the dates assumed for Ireland, But all 


the Indian copper implements are certainly extremely old, and must be dated previous 
to 1000 B, C. Probably they are much earlier, 


PART II. 
Prehistoric Bronze Implements. 


The prehistoric Indian implements, that is to say, ether tools or weapons, made of 
such an alloy of copper and tim as may be designated with propriety by the name of bronze, 
mumpber only six, so far as I can ascertain. These six specimens comprise one flat celt, one 
so-called ‘sword,’ one spear-head, and three harpoon-heads, which I now proceed to discuss in 
detail, with the special purpose of determining whether or not the existence of these six 
implements is sufficient to prove the deliberate use of bronze, aa distinguished from copper; 
during prehistoric t:mes in India 


The solitary bronze flat celt, discovered at Jabalpur (Jubbulpore: N, lat. 23° 10’; E. long. 
80° 1’) in the year 1869, unfortunately was never figured and was soon lost But it was analysed 
and proved to be composed of copper 86-7, and tin 18 3, per cent.4 It was described as being 
furnished “with a long curved and sharp edge, gradually attenuating behind into a kind of 
straight handle, which had the edges flattened so as to be easily held in the hand.’’!5 It was, 
"8 Balfour, Cyclopwiha,s.v.Sive. =~ ~SOS*~*~<~S 


8 * Gaye Drawings in the Kaimir Range, North-West Provinces,’ by John Cockburn, communicated by 
Vincent A, Smith (J R A &. 1869, p &9, with a plate) Compare also the harpoon-heads from La Madelaine and 
Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, made of remdeer horn (Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, 2nd ed. p, 505, fig. 408.) 

14 Brief announcement, without details, m Proc A 8, B 1£69, p. 60 


15 Letter of General Strachey, published by Sir Walter Elliot in Proc, Soc, Ant. Scotland, 1874, p. 691. 
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therefore, a ‘ flat celt’ of an early type well-represented among the Gungera copper imple- 
ments, Class III., and frequently met with in Ireland. The maternal was undonbted bronze, 
with a rather excessive proportion of tin, which must have been added to the copper imten- 
tionally. Certain celts found at Downs, King’s County, Ireland, were composed of copper 
85:23, tin 13°11, and lead 1 14 per cent., the lead being probably an accidental impurity, and su 
were of nearly similar composition.1é 


The one bronze sword, if ib is mghtly called a sword, was purchased by Sir Walter Llhot 
from persons in India, who had supphed the Museum in Calcutta with certam copper or bronze 
weapons. No definite indication of the locality where 1t was found 1s given, but 
it would seem that the weapon was obtained somewhere in the Dodb, between Fy \ 
the Ganges and Jumna, and perhaps at Fathgarh.17 It is now preserved in the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh and numbered BS 634. It 
was described by Sir Walter Elhot as bemg “a long heavy blade of nearly equal 
“width for about two-thirds of its length, and tapering thence to the point with 
“an elliptical curve. It has a stout midmb runnimg down the centre of the 
“blade, and te1minates at the butt end in a flat tang about one-thiud of the 
‘width of the blade, which has a carved spine-like projection on one side, Its 
‘s dimensions are — length, 283 inches, width at the butt, 4 inches; length of 
‘tang, 4 inches.” The composition was determimed by analysis to be copper 
95:68, tin 38 88, per cent The annexed woodcut exhibits clearly the pecnlari- 
ties of this weapon. I have tollowed Sir Walter Elliot in callmg it a sword, but 
am. disposed to think that, in spite of its length, it should be called a spear-head 
I possess a Somil: spear-head, which 1s 25 feet long without, and 3} feet long 
with, the socket. The hook on the side of the tang of Sir Walter Elhot’s 
specimen seems to have been intended for fastening the blade to the shaft by 
athong. The percentage of tin, 3 88, is perhaps sufficient to justify the applica- 
tion of the term bronze to the metal, but is so low that 1b may well be 
doubted whether or not the admixture of tin was intentional. The language 
of Sir Walter Elliot’s rather vague observations suggests that the weapon 
was found with some or other of the copper weapons now in the Calcutta 
Museum, where there are none of true bronze, and if 1s nnhkely that the 
introduction of so small a percentage of tin as 3:83 mto one specimen only 
should he intentional. I am therefore disposed to believe that this sword, or 
spear-head, whatever be its correct designation, was yntended to be made 
of copper, and that the admixture of tin is accidental or casual. Aman  28$1\CHES 
fully acquainted with the properties of bronze would not be hkely to prepare LONG, BB 634, 


i han 4 per cent. of tin,!® Str WALTER 
an alloy contaiming less than 4 per ce f tin. Pilati 


The spear-head in the British Museum, which was presented in 1837, ‘Swosp’ in 
is supposed, although not proved, to come from It&wa (Etawah). It looks hke NATIONAL 
bronze, but has not been analyzed. It is a simply barbed lanceolate blade, pala 


: . ANTIQUITILS 
about 13 inches in length, without any extra hooks or barbs. stoiaeunoe. 


aa RE IRSA RE I a 

16 Read, Gurde, p. 29. 

17 Six W. Elhot’s words are (Proc Soc Ant Scotland, 1€74, p, 691) —* Several years ago my attention 
was attracted by some bronzes [scxl the copper implements from Fathgarh and Mannpuri) in the Calentta 
Museum, acquired shortly before, aud I succeeded, through the curators, m purchasing two sumilar speommens of 
each kind , but, of a tlurd form in the Museum, hike o parti.an or halberd with lateral processes, no more ramamed 
in the finder’s possession,” This vague language gives no definite clue to the find-spot; butzt is clear that the 
‘sword’ and harpoon-head came fiom one place, and that they were assomated with certain bronzes [ie , copper 
weapons] 0 the Calcutta Museum, The allusion seems to refer to the Fathgarh swords with divergent hilt- 
points. 

18T am mdebted to the Seoretary of the Society of Antiquames, Scotland, for the figures of the Elliot 
‘sword’ and the Norham harpoon, and for permission to reproduce them, 
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The weapon known as the Norham harpoon was found by a Berwick 
man while fishing in the Tweed near Norham Castle, and 1s evidently of 
Indian o1igin, although 16 18 difficult to explain how it found its way to 
England. Probably 1 was brought home in modern times by some sailor, 
who either lost it or threw it away. In form 1t so closely resembles the 
Indian specimens of pure copper, while it 1s so different from all known 
Enropean objects, that 1t 1s umpossible to deny that it came from India. 
Dr. J. A. Smith described 1 in the following terms : — 

“It consists mm front of a tapering blade, of dark red-coloured bronze, 
“with a projecting midrib, which terminates mn a pointed extremity, and 
‘‘pgns backward to pomted barb on each side; behind these barbs, two 
“other barbs, rounded and more abrupt in character, project outwards and 
“backwards from each side of the strong middle mb of the weapon; belund 
* these again there is a rounded horizontal bar ér stop, with blunt extremity, 
“which also projects outwards on each side. And the weapon, instead of 
“termmating m a hollow or tubular socket for attaching it to a handle, 
“tapers gradually backwards, and terminates im a rather blunt point 
“apparently for the purpose of its being inserted in a hollow socket of 
“ corresponding size at the extremity of a wooden shaft or handle. The base 
“of the transverse bar or stop, on one side, 1s pierced by a regularly cnt 
* circular perforation. 

«The bronze measures one foot in length, by 2} inches in greatest breadth 
“across the blade; and the blade part, from the poimt in front to the 
“extremity of one of its lateral barbs, measures 6 inches. The middle 

Tay Nonnan ‘bar is about 1 inch across at the barbs, and the two barbs project 
HApEDGS (12 x 2} «three-quarters of an inch on each side, the transverse bar half an inch; 
Seer ou itvecoa “and ths tapering terminal extremity is 2$ mches in length. It weighs 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF ANTIQUITIES, #953 ounces.” 








EDINBURGH. 
Analysis gave the following results : — 
Copper we ree ree teeta ate ae nee TTD 
Tin cee tee eee tee si oe «697 
Lead ws. vee ove ses see see wee ie HOTS 
Lost ses ws (ites ete tetas SOE 
; 100-0 1 : 


These proportions indicate a hard bronze, capable of taking and retaining a somewhat 
fine edge. ’ 

The close resemblance between the Norham harpoon and the It&wa specimen in 
pure copper at Copenhagen was noticed by Dr. J. A. Smith, who specified the points of 
resemblance and difference in the followimg terms :— 

“Tt [ecil. the Itéwa specimen] has a blade part in front which terminates in barbs, behind 
‘which are three small and much worn projecting points sprmging from each side of the 
“prolonged midrib of the weapon, which also terminates in a tapering posterior extremity. 
“The blade part of the spear is a httle longer in proportion than in the one I have described 
“Teil, the Norham harpoon], but the projecting points, although they are much worn away, 
‘apparently correspond both in number and character to the barbs and stop of the one found 
“on the banks of the Tweed at Norham. The only difference being that there is no circular 
“perforation through it as in the Scottish bronze, at least none is figured or described. The 

eDe TA Seta og Pus S> da Seesand, ls 0. 22 Ths desezt.on aad figure were reproanced 


by Sir Walter Elliot (bid 1874, p. 691). 
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“Indian weapon is therefore of muck interest, and it is curious to observe that no similar 
“specimen has apparently been found in the north of Europe, at least none appears to be knows. 
*to the northern antiquazies.” 

Sir Walter Hiliot obtained a harpoon-head in India along with the sword or spea- 
head already described, which so closely resembled the Norham harpoon that he considered 
if unnecessary to give a figure of it. The weapon, which 1s now numbered as 635 1m the 
Edinburgh National Museum of Antiquities, measures 124 by 2} inches and 1s composed 
of copper 93°18, and tin 6°74 per cent. 


The only other Indian bronze implement known to me, which seems to be of 
prehistoric age, is a fine harpoon-head, presented by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the 
collections now in the National Museum, Dublin, and said to have been found somewhere 11 
India. This weapon has four teeth, not recurved barbs, on each side, below the blade, and the 
loop on one side of the tang, through which the thong attaching the head to the shaft was 
passed, 1s formed by the legs and body of a rudely-executed standing animal. The general 
appearance of this object, which is apparently made of bronze, not copper, 1s more modern 
than that of the copper implements from Northern India. 

The ornamented “‘ bronze dagger cast in one piece, 17$ in long, from 
the Paftyab,’’ presented by Mr. J. M. Douie in 1883 to the National Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh, has a much more modern appearance, and can 
hardly claim the dignity of prehistoric antiquity. The figure in the Society's 
Catalogue is here reproduced by permission Whatever be the age of this 
weapon, 16 seems to be unique. 

Tf the Dowie dagger be disregarded, the truly prehistoric Indian 
implements, made of an alloy which can be fairly called bronze, amount 
only to six, as above described in detail, namely: — 

Object. P. c. af tin, 

1. Strachey celt from Jabalpur eo oes we «=: 188 

2. Elhot ‘sword,’ No. 634, Nat. Mus. Edinburgh... 3°88 

8. Norham harpoon .., er oie we = 797 

4, Ejihot harpoon aa oe Ste ae ate 6-74 

5. British Museum barbed spear-head ows ee Not known, 

6. Dublin harpoon-head “ae aie ee cok Ditto 
These figures are remarkable20 The percentage of tin in the Jabalpur 
celt is so high, being above the ordinary European standard, that it cannot 
possibly be an accidental admixture, That celt was unquestionably made of 
true bronze, intended tobe bronze and not copper. Considering the facts that 
this object was discovered thirty-five years ago, and that no other bronze celt 
has ever been found in India, I cannot believe that celts made deliberately of 
an alloy of copper and tin were manufactured m India. If they had been, 
it 1s highly improbable that no second specimen should have been discovered, 
The inference appears to be justifiable, and almost inevitable, that the Jabalpur 
specimen was imported from some foreign country, and that its occurrence 
does not prove the existence of an Indian bronze age. at 

The two Elliot specimens, namely, the so-called ‘sword,’ and the 647. 
harpoon, which is practically identical with the Norham bronze weapon ofthat 64'7. Bronze 
kind, and the similar copper object from It&wa in the Copenhagen Museum, PAS¢#2 cast Ix 
were apparently found together, and m association with implements of °7" 77*°™ ie 
practically pure copper. But the ‘sword’ contains tin to the extent of only ia. 
3°88 p. c., while the percentage in the associated harpoon is 6-74, and that in J. mM. Dour, 1883. 





Pa SR ESR a 
20 The percentage of tin in ancient Huropean bronze ranges from 5 to moro than 18 yp, o. (Evans, Bronze 
Implements, p. 419.} 
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the Norham harpoon is 7‘97. The irregular variation 1n the amount of tin in these bronzes, 
and their close relation, by reason both of form and local association, with objects made of 
pure copper, suggest that the makers were not thoroughly acquainted with the art of bronze 
manufacture. It 1s very unlikely that a smith who rightly undeistood the nature of bronze 
should have put neaily twice as much tin in the harpoon as in the ‘sword’ found along with it, 
In both cases, I believe, the admixture of tin was effected in a casual and accidental manner ; 
and, although the Norham harpoon contains nearly 8 p. c. of tin, 16 also, I think, 1s not an 
example of bronze deliberately made by a bronze founder. The amount of tin in 16 and the Elhot 
harpoon is probably too large to be ascribed merely to imperfect refining of a mixed ore, and 
should apparently rather be attributed to casual and tentative experimenting These three 
bronzes, the Blot ‘sword,’ Elliot harpoon, and Norham harpoon are not enough to 
establish the reality of an Indian bronze age The British Museum spear-head and the 
pecnliar Dablin harpoon not having been analysed, I cannot say anything as to their composition. 


My conclusion is that the Jabalpur celt is the only undoubted example of a prehistoric 
implement found in India, which was made of true bronze, deliberately and knowingly 
manufactured as such, That example being unique, I infer that 1t must have been of foreign 
origin. The percentage of tan, 8 83, in the Elliot sword may possibly be a mere impurity, the 
result of imperfect metallurgic processes applied to a highly stanniferous copper ore. But 
Iam not qualified to decide whether or not this suggested explanation 1s admissible. The 
percentages of tin im the Elliot and Norham harpoons, 6°74 and 7 97 respectively, are too large 
apparently to admit of interpretation as mere impurities, and suggest a tentative experi- 
mentation in the manufacture of bronze. Whatever be the true explanation of the 
composition of these objects which may be evolved by experts, I am satisfied that the evidence 
is far short of the amount required to prove the existence of an Indian Bronze Age, 


Postscript, 


I find that I overlooked one notice of an Indian celt supposed to be bronze, 
In 1880 Mr Rivett-Carnac submitted a celt for the inspection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
with the following observations: — “A metal celt of the type well-known in many collections in 
Europe. The implement, which was im all probability used as an axe-head or hatchet, 1s 5¢ incheg 
long by 4 inches broad. The metal is apparently bronze, being too hard and heavy for copper. 
It was found in the Hardoi District, Oudh, by Colonel Montague Procter, who has been good 
enough to placeit at my disposal” (Proc, A. S B., 1880, p. 71). The reasons given for believ- 
ing the material to be bronze rather than copper are unconvincing, for in such matters the eye 
and touch are unsafe guides, and the very primitive form indicated by the measurements woold 
be more likely to be that of a copper than of a bronze implement, I strongly suspect that 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s specimen, if assayed, would prove to be made of copper, and that the Hardoi 
District must be added to the list of North-Indian localities for implements of copper. 


E have also stumbled on 4 notice of a weapon made of pure copper found in Wales, 
In the year 1859 thirty-six fragments of broze weapons (including one of pure copper) were 
found at a place ealled Henfeddau, on the border-line of Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, 
not far from Lianfirnach. The name Henfeddau means ‘old graves.’ The find included four 
lenf-shaped swords and thirteen spear- er lance-heads. All the articles were composed of golden 
bronze, with the exception of one of the spear-heads which 1s made of pure copper. This 
fact has suggested the explanation that the copper weapon was the regult of the smith accidentally 
running short of tin. However that may be, the discovery adds one more item to the short list 
of copper weapons or tools known to have been found in Great Britain. The contents of the 
find were presented to the College at Lampeter,and presumably are there now (Rev. EH. Bramwell 
in Archeologia Camb ensis, 3rd Series, No. 89, as cited in Laws’ History of Lntile England beyond 
Wales). The southern pait of Pembrokeshire was ocenpied by English and Flemish settlers 
from and after the reign of Henry I., and so acquired the name of Angha Trans-Walhana, or 
Little England beyond Wales. The Welsh language is not spoken in this region, — V> A. S. 
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BY VINCENT A, SMITH, M.A., LC.S, (Revp.), 

(Continued from p 208.) 


VI. — The Meaning of SAmarmta in Rock Edict IY. 


In the Second Rock Hdict the word s&imamta applied to the unnamed Yona, or 
Hellenistic kings, referred to in connection with Antiochos, has given rise to diverse 
interpretations. Professor Kern renders the phrase, Aritiyokon nama Yonaraja ye cha ashe 
tasa Aritiyokasa samaista [raljano (Sh&hbizgarhi reading) by the words ‘the kingdom of 
Antiochus the Grecian king and of his neighbour kings’ ;! and M, Senart similarly translates 
‘(dans le territoire d’] Antiochus, le roi des Grecs, et aussi des rois qui Pavoisinent.2 This 
interpretation, undoubtedly in accordance with the ordinary meaning of samaite or sdmaiita, 
was discarded by Biihler, who rendered the word as ‘ vassal-kings.’ 3 


To this rendering, which I adopted in my book Aséka’ Mr, D. R. Bhandarkar takes 
exception, and points out that * simathta is the reading of all versions except that of 
Girnar, which substitutes sAmipam for it. This variant 1s of great importance, inasmuch as 
it indicates that sAmathta must be interpreted in such a way as to correspond te it. 
And, as a matter of fact, this is the sense which Childers’ Pali Dictionary gives for the word 
sdmamta. There can remam, therefore, no doabt that s&marhta in the edict is to be 
translated as ‘neighbouring’ or ‘bordering,’ and not ‘vassal-kings,’ as Dr. Bithler 
has done,’’5 


The forms of the text are as follows: — 
Girnér — Arntéiyako Yonard)d ye vd pi tasa Aidtiyahasa sdmipan : 
Shihbazgarhi — Armiiyokon nama Yonaraja ye cha athe tasa Arhtiyokasa samarnta 
[raljano; 
Manséré — [Ash]tiyo[ke] nama Yona. . ye cha. sa... . sdmarta raja: 
Ralsi — [AmJtiyoge-ndma Yonalajd ye-chd ainite tasd (Ati ltiyogasd sdmaitd tdjano.® 
Dhauli and Jaugada — tasa Armtiyokasa sdmaiid ldjdne.? 


Comparison of the variants clearly shows that Messrs, Kern, Senart, and 
Bhandarkar are right, and that Bithler was in error. I regret that I overlooked the 
various reading sdmipam, and permitted myself to be guided by Buhler’s authority. 


The correction of the translation not only cancels a useless footnote in my little book, to 
the effect that “the kings subordinate to Antiochus cannot be identified,” but briugs the 
second edict into closa connection withthe thirteenth. It isnow plain that the unnamed 
‘neighbouring kings’ of the second edict sre identical with the four named kings of 
the thirteenth, who dwelt ‘beyond that Antiochus’ (parah cha tena Aiitiyokena chature 
4 rajani, ShAbb.) and are specified as Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander, Looked 
at broadly from an Indian point of view, the dominions of all four, in Egypt, Macedonia, Oyrene, 
and Epirus respectively, might be described fairly as lying either ‘beyond’ or ‘adjoining’ the 
wide extended realm of the Seleukidan monarch. 








1 Ante, Vol. V. p. 278. 2 Los Inseriptions de Piyadasi, Vol. I, p. 74, & Epigr, Ind, IT. 466. 

« Page 115, “in the dominions of the Greek king Antiochus, and in those of the other kings subordinate to that 
Antiochus.” 

& © Epigraphic Notes and Questions,’ read before Bo. Br. R. 4. 8, in June, 1902 ; reprint, p. 7. 

¢ Ep, Ind. Il. 450, 451. The transliteration is Bihler's. T Senaré, I. 68. 
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VII, — The meaning of ciukichha in the same edict; and revised 
translation of the edict. 


Abéka declares that he provided two kinds of chikichha — namely, chikichhs 
for men and chikichha for animals — in the various countmes to which his beneficence was 
directed, Interpreters differ in their translations of the term thus emphasized. Before 
discussing the mval renderings if 1s desirable first to exhibit the variant readings of 
the text. which are as follows: — 

1, Girnaér— Priyadasino rdito dee chihichha hatd manusa chikichhd cha pasuchikichhd 
tha: 
2, Shahbdzgarhi — Priyadragisa rato duvt 2 [chiki]sa le[tra] manuéa[chiki]ea 
pasulchthi|sa cha: 
3 Manséré — Pitya[dialsisa rajine duve 2 chilisa kata manusachi[hisa cha] padu- 
ehtkisa cha: 
Kalst — Piyadasis@ ldjine duve chikisakd katd manusachikisd-ché pasuchihkisd-chg : 
Dhauli— Piyadasino ..... hd. . we ees sdchikisd cha pasuchtkea cha: 
Jaugada — Piyadasiné lgji___.__thisd cha pasuchikisd chat 


Ogee 


The word under consideration thus appears in three dialectic forms — chikichha, 
chilisa, and chikisaka — all equivalent to one or other of the Sanskmt words chihitsd and 
chikttsaka, 


Four translations have been published by competent scholars. 


Professor Kern translates : — ‘ The system of caring for the sick, both of men and cattle, 
followed by King Devinimpriya Priyadarém, has been everywhere brought mto practice.’ 


M. Senart renders: —‘ Partout le roi Piyadasi, cher aux Devas, a répaudu des remédes 
de deux sortes, remédes pour les hommes, remédes pour les animaux.’ In my book I followed 
M. Senart’s authority, and wrote, ‘Everywhere, on behalf of His Majesty King Priyadarsin, 
have two Kinds of remedies been disseminated — remedies for men, and remedies for beasts.’ 


Bithler, influenced perhaps by the tradition of earlier scholars, boldly translated: — 
‘Everywhere King Priyadaréin, beloved of the gods, has founded two kinds of hospitals, both 
hospitals for men and hospitals for animals,’ 


Chikichha (with its variants), therefore, means, according to Professor Kern, ‘system of 
caring for the Sick’; according to M. Senart, ‘remedies,’ and, according to Bithler, 
‘hospitals.’ 


Mr. D. B, Bhandarkar (loc. cit.) objects to the renderings of both M. Senart and Biihler. 
“Tf we carefully attend to the contents of this edict,’ he observes, it cannot fail to strike 
“os that, when Piyadasi says that he has established two kinds of chiktohhd, he makes only 
“a general statement, of which the works of charity he mentions further on are particular 
“instances. If so, the word ohikichhd must be interpreted in such a way as to go naturally 
“with planting trees, raising orchards, digging wells, and such other charitable works which 
“Piyadast has instituted. Butxf we hold with Dr. Buhler that the word means ‘a hospital,’ or 
“with M. Senart that it signifies ‘remedies,’ than we shall have to suppose that this edict 
“simply sets forth a congeries of facts thoroughly unconnected with one another, I, therefore, 
“propose to take chikichhé in the sonse of ‘provision,’ or ‘provident arrangement.’ 
“If this sense is adopted, the word chikichhd goes with all the charitable acts specified by 
a hk 

: * The fransliteration is that of Buhler. 
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“Piyadasi, and a connection is established between 1t and what follows, For Piyadas: here 
“speaks of having made two provident arrangements, 7. e, provident arrangements for two 
“classes of creatures — men and animals. And what are these? They are obviously the 
‘planting of medicinal herbs, the growing of orchards, the sinking of wells, and so forth, By 
“this way of ntrepretation alone the edict attains 1ts full significance.” 





Mr. Bhandarkar’s translation ‘provident arrangements’ 1s, perhaps, nearer to 
Professor Kern’s ‘system of carmg for the sick’ than 1t 1 to either of the rival interpretations 
proposed by Buhler and M. Senart. But it is open to the criticism that chikitsa 
undoubtedly means ‘curing,’ ‘chiktsale’ means ‘a physician,’ and ‘chikitsite’ means 
‘physic.’ No version can be satisfactory which excludes the idea of ‘curing’ or 
‘healing.’ Nor can I see any force in the assumed necessity of interpreting chikichha as 
a generic term comprehending the sinking of wells, and all the other acts of beneficence 
ennmerated in the edict, 


Nothing in either the grammatical construction or the context compels such an inter- 
pretation, The Sanskrit stem chiLitsa undoubtedly expresses the idea of ‘healing’ or ‘ curing,’ 
and there seems to be no reason to attribute any other meaning to the phonetic equivalents in, 
Prikrit. Mr, Bhandarkar fails to cite any authority justifying the translation of chikichha by 
the words ‘ provident arrangement’ or ‘ provision,’ and, I think, would find a difficulty in quoting 
any passage to support his rendering. For these reasons I am unable to accept his interpretation, 
and am obliged to consider how to provide a formula free from objection. 


If the Kilsi variant chekisald had been adopted in all the texts, there would be no difficulty ; 
because that would naturally be translated ‘physicians,’ But the shorter forms chilichha and 
chikisa (chikesd) cannot very well mean ‘physicians,’ and, masmuch as the variants must all 
mean the same thing, another translation must be adopted. There is, of course, no objection 
to treating chikisakAé as morely an amplified form of chikisé, Some phrase such as 
‘curative arrangements’ seems to satisfy the conditions. Those arrangements would 
include the provision of physicians, surgeons, and veterinary surgeons, as well as the erection 
of hospitals, and the supply of drugs and invalid diet, The proposed rendering will cover the 
meaning of all the three versions proposed by Kern, Buhler, and Senart, and at the same time 
preserve the ordinary sense of the stem cheitsa. I take it that the term chikichha in the edict 
was intended to comprise the arrangements for importing or planting medicinal herbs and xoots 
which are recited next im order, but that the term was nof imtended to comprise the planting 
of road-side trees and the digging of wells, which are mentioned in the conclading sentence, 
That sentence, which opens emphatically with the word panthésd (Girnir), or magésu (Kalsf) 
is to be read as a supplement to the record concerning ‘curative arrangements,’ and is intended 
to record the provisions made ‘on the roads’ for the comfort of man and beast, as being 
connected with, although distinct from, the arrangements for curing both classes of creatures 
when afflicted with disease. 

Fa-hien’s description of the Free General Hospital at Pataliputra in 400 A, D. 
seems to me to give an exact and complete interpretation of the term chikiehha in the 
edict, so far as human beings were concerned. 


‘Hither come,” we are told, “all poor or helptess patients suffering from all kinds of 
infirmities. They are well taken care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable, and when they are 
well, they may go away.” (Travels, Oh. XXVIL, Giles.) 

The objection to the translation ‘hospitals’ is more formal than substantial, because s well- 


equipped hospital includes a supply of drags and all necessary curative arrangements; but the 
more general term is preferable as comprehending all the measures taken by ASéka’s 
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Medical Department for the benefit of the sick, and for the purpose of combating 
disease, 


In order to make the observations in this article and those in the preceding note on the 
word sdmajita fully intelhgible, I give the Girnar text of Edict If. (Ep. Ind, IL. 449), with 
my punctuation and an amended translation :— 





Tert. 


Sarvata vijitamhi devinam priyasa priyada- 
sino rafio, evamapi prachathtesu—yath& Choda 
Pada Satiyaputo Ketalaputo 4 Tambapamni 
Atntiyako Yonaraja, ye vi pi tasa Amtiyakasa 
simipam r&jdno — sarvatra devinam priyasa 
priyadasino raiio dve chikichha kati —- mann- 
sachikichhé cha pasuchikichhi cha, Osudhant 
cha, yini manusopagini cha pasopagani cha, 


Translation. 


Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King, as well as 
among his neighbours — such as Chéla, Pain- 
diya, Satiyaputra, Kétalaputra, Ceylon, the 
Greek king Antiochos, and likewise the kings 
adjoining that Antiochos — everywhere has 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
made curative arrangements of two kinds, 


namely, curative arrangements for men and 
curative arrangements for beasts. Healing 
herbs also, medicinal for man and medical for 
beast, wherever they were lacking, have been 
imported and planted; roots also and fruits, 
wherever they were lacking, everywhere have 
been imported and planted. 


yata yata nasti, sarvatra haéripitani cha ropapi- 
tani cha; milani cha phalini cha, yata yata 
nasti, sarvatra har&piténi cha ropipitdni cha. 


”. Painthesn kip& cha khinépité vrachha cha 
rop&pita, paribhogiya pasumanusaénamn.® 


On the roads both wells have been dug and 
trees planted, for the enjoyment of man and 
beast, 


VIII. —- The Kéralaputra and Satiyaputra Kingdoms. 


E propose to consider briefly in this article the question of the position of the 
Kéralaputra and Satiyaputra kingdoms mentioned in the second Rock Edict, of which 
a revised translation has been given in the preceding note. In the first place it will be well to 
ascertain exactly the forms of the names which occur in the texts. The passage containing 
them is wanting in the Dhanli versions; 1n the other texts they stand as follows ; — 

Girnar — Saftyaputo Ketalaputo ; 

Kalst — Sdtyaputo Kelalaputo, 

Jaugada — Satyapu...... $ 
Shihbazgarhi — Sadyaputra Keralapuira: and 
Manséri — Satya[putr.] Kéralaputr[e]. 


The only important variant is that at Girnfr, where the reading Kétalaputra is 
perfectly clear and unmistakable. The Shihbazgarhf and Manséra4 texts are recorded 
in the Kharéshtht soript, in which it is difficult, and often impossible, to distinguish between 
the characters for ¢ and r; but we may assume that Bihler rightly read Kérala m both places, 
and that the variant Kétala is peculiar to Girnir. The letters are so clear and well formed, and 
the Asokan ¢ 1s so different from r, that it is hardly legitimate to regard the exceptional 
reading as a mere clerical error, nor 1s it easy to understand the substitution of ¢ for the 
normal r, asa dialectic peculiarity. But the explanation of the phonetic difficulty must be 
left to linguistic experts; it does not concern me particularly, 


The name Kéraja!? is in common use to this day and there is no material doubt as 
to its meaning. It signifies the strip of coast between the Western Ghats and the sea, 


® The transliteration is that of Bubler. 








19 In the edicts the name is spelt with the dental z. 
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extending from about 12° 20/ North latitude to Cape Comorm (Kumari), The northern 
boundary is defined as being the ‘Kangarote’ or Chandragim river in lat. 12° 29’N (Balfour, 
Cyclop, 6. v. Malabar and Malealam). An alternative definition mm terms of modern political 
divisions is agpressed by saying that Kéraly includes the Malabar District as well as the 
Native States of Travancore, Cochin, and the domiuion of the Bibi of Cannanore. A third 
definition, n linguistic terms, 18 that of Dr. Caldwell, who says that “the Distaset over which 
the Tami] Kéralaputra ruled is that in which the Malay élam language is now spoken” (quoted, 
ante, XX X1. 342). All three definitions approximately agree in substance, 





The country governed by the Kéralaputra king known to Asdéka certainly must 
have included the whole of the coast region so defined, but it is possible, or even 
probable, that it also comprised a large inland territory, to the east of the mountains, 
I cannot here go minutely into the obscure question of the relation between the K€rala region, 
properly so called, and the inland Chéra kingdom, but the following extrach will imdicate the 
widely-extended meaning which Aséka may have attached to the term Kéralaputra. . 


“ Tho Rov. Mr. Foulkes contends that Chéra and Kérala denote the same country, 
“the te.m Kérala being but the Canarese dialectical form of the word Chéra, He points to 
‘a general concurrence of the authorities that Chéia and Kérala ave synonymous names, notwith- 
“standing the difficulty caused by the supposed identity of Kongu and Chéra. Dr. Rottler's 
%* T.zmi) Dictionary has under the word ‘ Kéralan’ —‘the kmg Ché:an who reigned on the Malabar 
“Qoast. ‘I have no doubt,’ says Dr. Caldwell, ‘that the names Chéra and Ké:ala were 
“‘omgmally one and the same, and it 1s certain that they are always regaided as synonymous 
“in Native Tamil and Malayalam hsts.’ Dr. Gundert has, in his Malayulam Dictionary, under 
“the word Kéram — ‘Chéra = Malabar, Canarese pronunciation of Cheram’; and under the 
“word Kéralam — ‘Chéram — the country between Gokaruam and Kumari’; the word Kérala 
“was known under various forms, such as Séram, Cheam, &e. : . 


“The Chéra or Kérala kingdom at one time loomed large on the map of Southern India, 
“ According to Dr. Burnell, from the 8rd to the 7th century appears to have been the most 
“flourishing period in the modern history of the kingdom. It then extended over the present 
“Mysore, Coimbatore, Tondinad, South Malabar and Cochin. It formed one of the great 
« ¢marchy of ancient Hindu kingdoms in the extreme south of Indii, and had already acquired 
“a name before the 8rd ceutury B. 0.” 4 ‘ 


The triarchy, alluded to comprised the Chola, Chéra and Pandya kingdoms. The 
proposal to give a wide interpretation to the term Kéralaputra in Rock Edict II. is 
favoured by the fact that the traditional * triarchy’ is replaced in that document by 
2 ‘tetrarchy’ consisting of the Chéla, Pandiya, Satiyaputra, and Kéralaputra realms. 
In this enumeration the term Kéralaputra seems to replace Chéra. The probable meaning 


of Satiyaputra will be discussed presently. : : 


In Rosk Edict XIII, déaling with the dispatch of missionaries, only the kings of the 
Chilas and Pay‘hyas are mentioned, and it 18 possible that missionaries may not have been 
sent into the Satiyaputra and Kéralaputra, domuions, although ‘curative arrangements’ we1e 
extended to those countriess - 


I now come to the interpretation of the term Satiyaputra, which is open fé donbé. 
Dr. Fleet, when writing incidentally on the subject some years ago, contented himself with the, 
aiife remark that the kings named Satiyapatra and Kéralaputra occupied territories “ probably, 
towards the west coast,”’!2 which does not carry us far. , 





11 ‘ Diseursrve/Notes on Malabar gnd its Place-names,’ by K. P. Padmanabha Menon (an#s,3XX1, 318, - 
18 Kanqeeds Dynavhiee, 2nd 44. p, 272, ia Bomb. Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part- Lf. pie ain. dee a 
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Buhler was of opinion that‘ the Sativaputra is probably the king of the Satvats ; the 
Kéralaputra, the king or Kerala or Malabar” ‘This dictum also is not very helpful, as no 
indication is given ot the position of ‘the Satvats’ Dr. Burgess in 1887 made a suggestion 
which, I venture to think, would not be supported now by him or anybody else, and cannot 
be justified. ‘The earliest mention we have of the Telagu country,” he observes, “is in the 
famous edicts of .Asika, abont 250 B. C., in the second of which he speaks of the neighbouring 
kingdoms ‘as Crdda, Pamdiya, the countries of Satiyaputra, and Kétalaputra as far as 
Tambapamni (Ceylon). Here Satiyaputra represents Telingana, probably incloding also 
Kahiga, on the district over which the Telugu language is spoken, and which, in modern 
times at least, extends along the east coast fiom Ganjam to Puhkat, and thence eastwards to 
the seventy-eighth meridian which closely corresponds with its eastern limit as far noith as 
the Pain-gaiz4 River, when the boundary torns to the eastwards. The earliest dynasty of 
which we have any record as ruling this country 1s that of the Sitavahanas or Andhrag "14 
It seems superfluous to refute formally the whimsical notion that the Satiyaputra kingdom 
was identical with the Andhra, which 1s mentioned separately in the edicts. Conside: ation 
of the context and of the known position of the Chéla and Pandiya realms requires us 
to look for the Satiyaputra territory among the southern states on the western side of India, ag 
Dr, Fleet has nyzhtly recognized in the remark quoted above, : 


? : 

Mr. D. BR. Bhandarkar carries the process of identification a step further by 
recording the remark that the term Satiyaputa still survives in Western India. ‘ The 
close correspondence in sound of Satiyaputa and Satputé, a surname current among the 
present Marathas, 1s so stuiking that I am imelined to hold that the Sitpntés had formerly 
settled in the sonth on the Western Coast, as the mention of Satiyaputa in the edict points to 
it, and that they afterwards migrated as far northward as Maharashtra, and were merged into 
the warrior and other classes.’ i 


in my recently published work, I have attempted to give greater precision to 
Mr, Bhandarkar’s hint, in the following observations -—“ Very little can be said about the 
south-western kingdoms, known as Chera, Kerala, and Satiyaputra. The last-named is 
mentioned by Agdha only, and its exact position is unknown. But it must have adjoined 
Kerala; and since the Chandragiri river has always been revarded as the northern boundary of 
that province, the Satiyaputra kingdoms should probably be identified with that 
portion of the Konkans — or low lands between the Western Ghats and the sea — where 
the Tulu language 1s spoken, and of which Mangalore is the centre.” 16 


The Tulu country is defined by Balfour (Cyclop., s.v. Taluva) as “an ancient dominion 
of Southern India, lying hetween the Western Ghats and the sea, and between the Kalyavapurz 
and Chandragiri rivers, Jat, 12°27/ to 13°15! N,, and long. 74°45’ to 75°3/ E., with a coast« 
line of about 80 mites. Itis now merely a linguistic division of. that.part of British 
India. Tulu is spoken by about 446,011 inhabitants of the tract described above, the centre 
of whith ig Mangalore,” ‘ é nae 7 


~ 
‘ 


.  Abtcording to the latest census the number of persons returned as speaking Tuln is greater, 
and amounts to 585,210. Dr. Grierson notes that the langnage, “immediately to the south- 
west of Kanarese, is confined to a small aren in or near the distiict of South Kanara in Madras. 
The Chandragii and the Kalyanapiri Rivers in that district are regarded as its ancient 
boundaries, and it does not appear to have ever extended much beyond them” (para 90 of 


‘The Languages of India,’ in Census Report, 1901). ¥ 
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The small area thus defined as occupied by the Tu'tu language seems to be 
admirably adapted to serve as the equivalent of Aséka’s Satiyaputra. It adjoms Kérala 
is the territory of a Dravidian people, and so completes the sammaiy enumeration of the 
Dravidian nations given in Rock Edict II But, of course, the proof of the suggested identity 
cannot be effected until itis shown that the name Satiyaputra is in fact connected with the 
Tuluva country, and at present such prvof 1s lacking. 











The Tulu language is ctosely retated to Canarese, and the a'ternative suggestion 
may be offered, that, as Asoka’s Kérala may be interpreted in a wide sense so as to include 
the Chéra territory, similarly Satiyaputra may possibly have comprised the whole 
territory occupied by the people speaking Kanarese and the cognate Tulu. 


Until some better theory is proposed I shall believe that the Satiyaputra kingdom of 
AbOdka’s time corresponded, in part at least, with the Tuluva country lying immediately 
north of Kéralja. 





I "A NOTE ON MALDIVIAN HISTORY. , 
cor BY ARTHUR A. PERERA, 


Tsoven the Maldivian Sultanate dates from the time of the Khalifs of Bagdad, all that is 
connectedly known of its history begins from A. D. 1753; but glimpses of two previous centuries 
have been preserved to us by Iba Batita, the traveller from Tangiers (1843) and by the ship-wrecked 
Frangois Pyrard de Laval (1602). 


In 1758 the reigning Sultin Muhammad Mukarram Im’adu’ddin was taken captive and 
blinded by the corsaus of the Raja of Cannanore and the government of the atolls was undertaken, 
on behalf of the Sultin’s daughter Amina Rant, by the official Hasan Rann§& Badri, who, 
after six years, ascended the throne as “Ghazi Hasan ’Izzu’ddin (1), probably after marrymg the 
oyal princess, and founded the present royal dynasty. He died m 1767, naming as his successor 
his old master’s nephew Muhammad Ghiyasu’ddin (2); but this arrangement ouly lasted 
for seven years, as lis own two sons usurpel the throne, and successively reigned as Muhammad 
Mwizu’ddin (3) and Hasan Ntru’ddin (4). The latter ragned from 1779 to 1799 and left two 
sous, Muhammad Mu’inu’ddin and Ahmad Didi. ; 


Muhammad Mu’inu’ddin (5) succeeded his father, and Ahmad Didt had to flee the country 
to Mocha and finally seek retuge in Cochin for trying to introduce enlightened modes of government, 
The latter, however, returned to the atolls in 1832, when ns nephew Mubammad Im‘adu’ddin 
Iskandar (6) ascendel the throne, and becawe a valuable minister to the Sultin, and at his death, 
his son, the intelligent ’Ali Didi took his place, The two cousins soon fell out, and *Ali Didi left 


the Maldives and became domiciled in Ceylon. 


Ever since the death of Muhammad In’adu’ddin Iskandar in 1881, there have been frequent 
revolutions in the Maldives, owing to the ambitious designs of the descendants of Ahmad Didi to hava 
an upper hand in the Sultén’s Councils. As Hasan *Izza’ddin, the e'dest son of Muhammad 
Im’adu'diin Iskandar, was blind trom his twelfth year, his younger brother Ibrahim Naru’ddin (7) 
succeeded to the throne, In 18€5 he was deposed by his nephew Muhammad Mu’inw’ddin (8), 


but he regained his throne in 1887 and reigned tilt his death in Oviobet 1893; m spits of a second 
attempt to dethrone him iy 1891, in favour of his second son Agea Manifdla. se 


Tha SultAn’s eldest son Mukemmad Shamseu’ddin (9) succeeded to.the thrcne, bit only 
yeignied for thred months, as his cots n Muhammad Im’adu’ddin Iskandar (10) successfully 
contested his right’and was declared Sultin in December 1898. -Ten years after, on 1th Mareh 1908, 
Muhaminad Shamsu’ddin took advantage of his adversaiy’s-absonce ‘atBitex for his marriage ‘wth 
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ao Egyptian lady of rank to get back his throne, which he 1s now ho.ding, by expelling the Regent 
Dhéri Mamidli. 


Genealogecal Table of the present Maldiman dynasty. 


(1) Ghazi Hasan *Izzu’ddin (1759-—1767) 
| 


| 
{3) Muhammad Mu‘izu’ddin who ousted (1774—79) 


{2) Muhammad Ghiydsu’ddin (1707—-74). 


| 
(4) Hasan Niiru’ddin (1779—99). 





(5) Muhammad Mu’inu ddin (1799—1632). 


{6) Muhammad Im’adu’ddin Iskandar (1832—81). 
| 


| 
Hasan Izgn'ddin - - 





| 
Ahmad Didi, 
rom | 
"AK Didi. 


| 
| Ablulla Didi. 
{%) Ibrahim Nairo’ddin 


(blind), (1831—5 and 1337—1893). Ibrahim 
| Didi. 
| | | | | | a 
(8) Muhammad (10) Maiamnad = Dhéri Tutn (9) Muhammad  Agea Ahmad Didt 
Mo’tnu’ddin Im’adu’difn  Moinddli Mamfdli, Sbhamsu’ddin Manmfili (Maldivian 
(1085——37). Iskandar (Rezgeut). (13 13 aid 1903 (attempted representative. 
(1893-1903). to date). the throne to the Ceylon 
in 18¥1).. Government 
in 194). 





MISCELLANEA. > : 


A COIN OF MENANDER FOUND IN WALES, 


Few more unlikely places for the discovery of 
@ coin of Menander in the soil than Tenby in 
Pembrokeshire could be imagined, and yet the 
following extract pivves that one was actually 
dug up in that ancient town, ‘In 1878 a 
coin of Vespasian was dug up on the Esplanade, 
Tenby, in juxtaposition with goat- and small ox- 
bones. Two years afterwards, a silver Bactiian 
com was discovered alose by. It lay two feet 
under the surface, and was unearthed while the 
workmen were digging out the foundation for 
Mentmore House, immediately opposite the new 
archway made m the town wall; near the zouth- 
west corner, It is a drachma of Menander, king 
of Bactria m the second century B. ©. On the 
obverse is a head of Pallas [ sve, read ‘bust of 
king’ ], with the legend: 

BAZIAEQS, ZQTHPOY | sic, read ZQTHPOS | 

MENANAPOY : 


on the reverse 1s Pallas fighting, with the 
“legend in Pebloi Esic, read. ‘Khardshthi*} charac-. 


ter, Moharojasa tradatosa [s10, read brotarasa]. |. 


Menandasa [sic, read Menadrasa or Menadrasa). 


The authorities. in the coin Apartment of the 






British Museum, who most kindly identified the 
coin for me, insist that 1b cannot possibly have 
been found in Britain, but for all that it was, and, 
what is more, seems to me to have been placed 
where 1t was discovered in the fist century A D, 
Tts intrinsic value is about 6d, for these coins aré 
very common in North-Western India, 
the Tenby Muscum with the Vespasian. I myself 
saw the latter dug up.” (Laws, Hostory of [ntile 
England bey yond Wales, p 46) 


It 18 in 


, Although the traces of Roman -oeeypation, 
excepting coins, are very rare in South Wales, 
coins have been found in gréab variety and con- 
siderable numbers. “At Tenby, 5: in the immediate 
neighbomhood, specimens of the coinage of 
Domitian, Faustina Junior, Maicus Aureliys, 
Piobus, Maximianus, Carausius, Constantine, 
Constans, and Diocletian have been found, and it 


would seem that Tenby, even if ‘it “were. not 


‘actually held by a Romangartison, must certainly 
have been frequented - by people who-usad~the 
, money of the Csesars. Probe ubly the port was a 
plage of call” for cdasting™ ships, ana tlie Béctrian 


com was a eutidsity belonging to’ a ‘Rowan soldier 
oF trader. ae 
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ALEXANDER, PORUS, AND THE PANIJAB. 
BY ©. PEARSON, Inpian Epucarronan SzeEvicz (Rerp ), 


(With a Map, and a Prefatory Note by Vincent A. Smth, M.A,, I.C.8., Retd.) 


[ Some time ago Mr C. Pearson favoured me with rough notes commenting on the theories 
advocated in my Early History of Indta concerning the date and localities of Alexander’s 
eperations in the Pafij4b in 326 B.C. Haus observations, based on intimate personal 
knowledge of the country, seeming to me worthy of record, I suggested that he might recast 
them with a view to publication im the Indian Antiquary. Myr. Pearson was good enough to 
adopt the suggestion, and has sent me the paper now presented, accompanied by a map, drawn 
by a young military friend. 


Mr, Pearson’s remarks on ‘Buddhist masonry’ are of interest, He is clearly right in 
noting that Arrian’s estamate of 15 stadi, or about 3000 yards, as the width of the Chinab at 
the crossing-place, must be regarded as excessive. In my book (p. 53 n,) I dated Alexander’s 
passage of the Indus in March, 326 B.C. Mr. Pearson shows reason for supposing that the 
event may have occurred a month earher. This possibility supports the theory that the battle 
took place in April, but the very exphcit testimony of the historians that the river was actually 
in flood cannot, I think, be rejected on @ priors grounds. I, therefore, adhere to the view that 
the battle took place “atthe very end of June, or, more probably, early in July” (Early Hist. 
p. 80). Mr. Pearson argues that the assumption of the earler date allows more time for the 
preparation of the fleet intended to descend the rivers. But that argument has no validity, 
because the arrangements for ship-building were entrusted to subordinates and did not depend 
on Alexander’s personal movements, The time available extended from March to October. 


The observation that the dépét for deodar logs presumably was in ancient times, as now, 
at or near Jiblam, is of importance as indieating that the ship-buildmg operations must have 
taken place high np the river. It 1s true that the assumption that the voyage began near the 
town of Jihlam conflicts apparently with the statement that the descent to the first confluence 
occupied only eight days, but no conceivable theory fits all the statements on record. We can 
only balance them, and decide according to the cumulative weight of evidence, admitting that 
in any case difficulties will remain unsolved, 


The map, as explained by Mr, Pearson’s comments, gives the reader valuable help in under- 
standing that Alexander's line of march to the river must have been determined by the position 
of the passes in the Salt Range and connected hills. He must have marched throngh either the 
Bakriia or Bunhir Pass, and may well have used both roads, Once he was through the hills he 
could select any suitable ground on the river bank for his camp. A few mules’ mareh would 
bring him to the neighbourhood of either Jiblam or Jalalpur. The decision as to the 
crossing-place consequently does not depend on the opinion formed as to the line of march from 
Taxila, but must be guided by the necessity of reconciling the ancient author’s descriptions 
with actual topographical details. I am still of opmion that in all probability Abbott's view is 
correct, but I have not any personal knowledge of the ground. 


I am indebted to Captain Talbot, Settlement Commissioner of Jammii and the Kaémir 
State, for the information that Major Norman has propounded a fresh theory, an abstract 
of which will appear in the new Gazetteer for the Jihlam (Jhelym) District, of which Captain 
Talbot has kindly sent me proofs. I do not feel justified in quoting textyally from proof-sheets, 
but may say that according to Major Norman,, the Greek camp should be located near Pind 
Dadan Khan, far Jelow Jalaipur, and the crossing-place at the Ahmadabad blnff, about 12 miles 
below Ahmadabad. This theory seems to me wholly untenable for many reasons. Captain 
Talbot appears to be right in holding that no conclusive determination of the problem can be 
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attamed without exhaustive study on the spot by qualified students of ancient topography, 
skilled in critical methods. But, after reading the observations of Messrs. Pearson, Norman, 
and Talbot, I still yenture to hold the opinion that, on the evidence now available, Abbott’s 
solution is the best. — Vincent A. Surru. 20-6-05.] 


HE first successful attempt to write an Early History of India has no doubt received 

the attention which it deserves. In detail the subject has been ably treated by scholars, 

soldiers, and historians, but the general reader has hitherto been without a connected account 
of the whole. So much, perhaps, I may be permitted to say without claiming to bea competent 
critic of Mr. Vincent Smith s interesting volume. My only reason for attempting to disenss 
the questions which give a title to this paper, 1s that I enjoyed some special advantages for 
formimg an opinion. The theories of antiquary or strategist may often receive confirmation or 
correction when considered from the point of view of one who happens to have a good knowledge 
of the ground. As Inspector of Schools for about twenty years (1865—1885) I marched with 
my camels and tents over the whole country between Agra and Peshawar, and became acquainted 
in a special manner with the districts about Rawal Pindi and west of Lahore. Twice during 
the rainy season I made the voyage from Jihlam to Multin in a country boat. And all this 
time, being interested in antiquities, I examined everything that came inmy way with the help 
of such books and maps as were available at the time. I made no notes, or measurements, or 
excavations. But it was my amusement to hunt up old mounds and ruins instead of going out 
with a gun as most of my frends would do under similar circumstances. It was my desire to 
get » sound general idea of Indian Histery as a whole, separating, if possible, Vedie India 
from the India of Alexander, and that again from Buddhist India. Ocertain clear views seemed 
to emerge, and on the whole were amply supported by documentary evidence. But sometimes’ 
the written record would appear to conflict with facts or probabilities, Perhaps no satisfactory 
explanation would be forthcoming, but perplexity would at least encourage a more minute study 
of details than would have been undertaken otherwise. To give an mmstance. According to 
Manu, quoted by Elphinstone,’ the sacred land of the Hindus was a narrow tract between the 
rivers Sarasvati and Drishadwati, or Ghaggar. Both these rivers, as we know them, sre weak 
streams not worthy to he mentioned m the same breath with the Ganges and Jumna. But the 
traveller from Ambila to Simla sees upon his left hand and upon his right the stupendous. 
gorges from which the Sutlaj and the Ghaggar descend upon the plains. To understand the 
full significance of these gorges it may be necessary to go back to the glacial period. It is 
however a reasonable conjecture that within the period of history the Sutlej] united with the, 
Sarasvati and Ghaggar to form the great river? which once flowed into the Indus through 
Bahawalpur, and that then Brahmévarta was a Doib which might be compared with that of the | 
Ganges and Jumna. In the Greek accounts of the rivers of the Patjab nothing is more 
surprising than the omission of the Sutlaj. Mention of the Hydaspes, Akesines, Hydraotes, and 
Hyphasis is frequent and explicit, but after the Hyphasis comes the country of the Ganges. 
Only Pliny gives a hint of the true explanation, ‘*To the Hesidrus® (Sutlaj) 169 miles” from 
the Hyphasis. “To the Jomanes (Jumna) an equal distance.” Consistent with such an opinion. 
1s the statement that there 18 no ridge of high ground between the Indus and the Ganges, and 
that a very trifling change of level would often turn the upper waters of one river into the 
other as may perhaps have occurred in past time.* The Hyphasis (Bias) in fact is known to 
have had an independent course into the Indus, and it is further supposed that there has been’ 
a gradual uprising of the watershed of the Indus and Ganges systems outside the Himalayas — 
“an hypothesis supported by the undoubted fact that the Jumna has within a recent period 


1 History of India, p, 225. 


4 Early History, p 85. 
* Phny, Net. Hssi, VI, 21. 


* Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VI. p. 663. . 
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moved eastwards, while the Sntlaj and other Paiijib rivers have moved considerably to the 


~west.””? 


A tourist who keeps his eyes open will in time become a good judge of things which are 
not likely to be found in histories. When he sees a new church in an old churchyard he has 
not much difheulty in forming an imaginary picture of the old church, and 1n the same way can 
decide whether a castle attributed to Shér Shah or Akbar occupies an ancient site. In what 
follows, the reader must suppose, if no authority is quoted, that the antiquity of a town or road 
is inferred from some traces of the works of a bygone age. The most conspicuons testimony to 
the existence of ancient habitation is a mound. Vullages often stand upon mounds, and monnds 
mark the site of deserted villages. Such mounds are formed automatically from the sun-dried 
mud with which the houses were built and repaired. The lofty mounds which were the citadels 
of ancient capitals are in part at least artificial. It 1s certain that these high places were 
already in existence when Alexander invaded the Panjab, and it is doubtful whether any have 
been built up since. It would seem that after burnt bricks came into use, a few centuries 
before the Christian era, it was no longer the fashion to heap up a huge mound for a fortress. 


General Cunningham, who made a careful survey of Shérk6t,® found that the towers and 
walls were formed of solid masses of sun-dried bricks faced with burnt bricks. There were 
numerous walls of both kinds of bricks down to 50 and 60 feet below the main level of the 
fort, which is itself 100 feet high. M. Foucher remarks that the outline of the Bala-Hisir’ at 
Chirsada is strangely like the mounds of Babylonia. The intenor, as is the case with similar 
mounds in Swat, consists of alternate layers of earth and of boulders collected from the bed of 
the river. Only he seems to have been misled by his Buddhist pre-oceupations as to the age of 
the mound, which assuredly is much older than the si#pa seen by Hinen-tsang. 


From the study of ancient mounds, as well as for other reasons, we know that the whole of 
the lower Pafijab, until recently a waterless waste, was covered by a dense population 
two thousand years ago. As Cunningham justly remarks, the chief towns were near the great 
rivers, So were Baghdad and Babylon. Bat the ehoice of roads from the North-West to 
Rajpubina or the valley of the Ganges would of course depend much upon the state of the lower 
plains of the Paijab. In 1882 Burnes,® travelling by the old road from Lahore to Pind Dadan 
Khan, passed through a desert where water was drawn from a depth of 65 feet, and this seems 
to have been the character of the country for at least a thousand years. 


Ancient roads may be recognised in. many ways. Besides the mounds which have been 
already described, there are holy shrines with legends attacbed to them and ruins of some sort 
in brick or stone. In the Northern Paiijab all roada converge upon Lahore. Multin 1s the 
centre of another system. It may be doubtful whether Shérkét was the capital of a kingdom 
or a frontier fortress. Every strong place seems to have been either the one or the other. 


“It may create a feeling of disappomtment,” says Fergusson, “in some minds when they 
are told that there is no stone architecture in India older than two and a half eenturies before 
the Christian era.”? According to Arrian, in Alexander’s time cities near rivers or the sea 
ware built of wood, but in high places, out of the reach of floods, of brick and clay1® In the 
District of Peshawar, the ancient Gandhara, a peculiar Kind of Buddhist masonry is very 
abundant. It has ‘been described by Foucher! and by Oole, Irregular bloeks of partially 
squared stone are evenly laid in rows, and the interstices are filled up with horizontal flakes of 
slate. These Buddhist walls seem always to be coeval with the Greeco-Buddhist sculptures, 
which Fergusson rightly judges to be Byzantine in character, or of a date eorresponding to 
that of a specimen from Hashtnagar, of which a photograph 18 given in the Harly History of 


1 


« & Jed, Vol XIII p. 10. 6 Reports, Yoh. ¥. p. 9%. 
t Geographie ancienne du Gandhéra, p. 18. ' 8 Burnes, I. p: $9, 


® Indian Architecture, p 1 i . 28 Indica, Chap. X. I Gandhdra, p. 84, , 
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India.& Some mistakes in the identification of Aornos might have been avoided if it had been 
recognised that all Buddhist masonry 1s long subsequent to Alexander. 


This skilful method of stone-laying in the construction of walls may deserve more attention 
28 an indication of date and origin than it received, at any rate, five and twenty years ago, 
It is to be seen everywhere on the slopes of the hills which surround the Peshfwar valley, 
The fort at “Alf Masjid, and, unless my memory fails me, the runs at Amb, on the southern 
side of Sakésar, at the lower end of the Salt Range, are built m thisfashion. Itis conspicaously 
absent in the old mounds of the plains, within the Salt Range, in Kasmir and in the 
ancient kingdom of Taxile. Svmething similar. though with larger blocks of stone, and 
smaller interstices, I saw at Smyrna, Of its distinctive character I have no doubt. Where the 
slate flakes are laid by an unpractised hand there 1s always some irregularity which betrays the 
want of a tradition of style. So far as I remember, the stones are sometimes laid in clay and 
sometimes in mortar, M. Foucher thinks that the wall was always faced with a coating of 
mortar.43 Lime mortar seems to have come into use about the commeneement of the Christian 
era. In this connection it may be useful to remember a remark of Fergusson with reference 
to the architecture, probably coeval, of the Indian colonjsts of Java.4 No mortar is used as 
a cement in their temples, although many of these buildings are plastered, and painted on the 
plaster. The accounts of India which we get from the Greek historians are truthful] and exact 
in the main, but uclude a certain amount of romance. ‘No one could desire a more careful and. 
judicious writer than Arrian, but coming several centuries after Alexander he had to be content 
with such materials as he found. He had no opportunity of cross-examining his witnesses, and 
whenever he happens to have drawn a wrong conclusion, the excellence of his style may gain 
credit for a statement which it never deserved, Some of our difficulties may be explained by 
the change of circumstances, as in the case of the missing Sutlaj, which we have already 
considered. But certain mistakes may be corrected by local knowledge. We know, for instance, 
that the Akesines (Chinab) is not nearly two miles broad where it dashes over large and 
jagged rocks,'* and that the description of the confluence of that river with the Hydaspes is 
greatly exaggerated. On the whole 1t is necessary to reject statements which appear to conflict 
with probability, while freely admitting such as are consistent with our general knowledge. 


Where it is impossible to place complete reliance upon onr authorities it seems preferable 
to take a broad general view of their meaning rather than to follow them in minute detail. 
When Phny gives the mileage “ad Hydaspen fluviom clarum @XX M., ad Hypasin non igno- 
bihorem, XXIX mill. CCCXOC,” and “ad Hesidrum GLX mull.,”#6 we feel that he means to 
give the whole breadth of the Paijab, and when Arrian!’ states that Megasthenes had beex 
at the courts of Sandracotins, “the greatest king of the Indians, and of Porus who was even 
greater,” we should surely understand that in his opinion Poras was not merely the Raji of ' 
one of the Dofibs of the Paiiy&b, but the king or overlord of a large territory, or at least the’ 
head of a confederacy for the defence of the North-West Frontier against foreign invaders. 


It was ia this sense that Burnes, a very shrewd observer, remarks that Raijit Singh had 


the same sized army as Porns, counting guns for war-chariots, and that the same country will 
generally produce the same number of troops,!8 


What has been said above, perhaps at too great length, may serye as an introdugtion to 
the discussion of some disputed pomts which have been dealt with in an nnexceptionable manner 


by Mr. Vincent Smith so far as the documents are concerned, but upog which local experience 
may have to say the last word. 


12 Karly History, p 238. Date, 884A. D, 18 Gandhéra, p. 37 


lt Indian Architecture, p. 660. 38 Arrian, Anab. Book V., Chap. 20, and Book V., Chap. 5. 
6 Plin , VI. 21, Ed. Delphm. The figures yary in other Editions, 


W Indica, Chap. V. 38 Burnes, I. p. 59. 
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Thanks to Colonel Deane and M. Foucher, the route of Alexander through Gandhara 
appears to have been determined almost beyond question. M. Foucher, however, assumes too 
much in supposing that this was the ancient road of commerce between India and the North- 
West. It 1s possible that the direct road from PeshAwar to Attock is modern But it must 
always be remembered that on this side of the Juhlam wheeled carriage is also modern, and that 
ancient roads went across ravines and along the sandy beds of nullahs, Both Attock and 
Khairabad were places of importance long before the first Muhammadan invasion. The hill at 
Kharabad, which im the opimon of Léwenthal was Aornos, is surmounted by the remains of 
a Ruddhist castle attributed to Raji Hodi, And seeing that boat-bridges were understood in the 
time of Alexander, 14 is not likely that so good a position for one was neglected. At the same 
time the road from the Khyber and Peshiwar used by Babar ran to the south of the present 
Grand Trunk Road, and crossed the Indus at Ntlab, 15 miles below Attock. Here there is 
@ convenient ferry and some interesting tombs in the style of the earlier Muhammadans. This 
road has the advantage of avoiding the Haro as well as the Kabul river, as the present writer 
once found by experience when detained for two or three days by a flood in the former stream. 
According to Strabo and the histomans, Alexander was at Taxila in the beginning of spring 
326 B.C., or perhaps about the middle of February, when native gentlemen pay complimentary 
visits in white clothes, and remark that the season has changed.” He arrived at the Hydaspes 
a month or two later and defeated Porns at the commencement of the rainy season. 


This distribution of the time allows several months for preparation im a friendly country, 
and only two or three for all that followed between the battle of the Hydaspes and the check 
upon the Hyphasis, Knowing these rnvers at all times of the year, and under all conditions, 
{ could not avoid the conclusion that the reai date for the passage of the Hydaspes was, as 
stated by Arrian, the month of Mounychion im the archonship of Hégémén, and that Monnychion 
in that year occurred as early as April rather than as late as June, It was a matter of prime 
importance to cross the river before it was in high flood, and no sufficient explanation is given 
of the supposed delay. 


When Alexander reached the banks of the Hydaspes”° he found the army of Porus on the 
opposite side, and detachments of the enemy’s forces guarding all parts of the river where 
a passage might be made. Arrian seems to say that he made raids across the river into the 
enemy’s country, but, however this may be, to get the bulk of his army across without being 
observed would have been impossible, What he actually did has been repeated by the Japanese 
during the last few months. By a rapid mght march under favourable conditions of weather 
he moved a large force fifteen or twenty miles higher up the stream, and was across before 
Porus could prevent him. 


The question now arises whether this manceuvre could have been carried out in July when 
the river was in high flood. Burnes gives an amusing account of his adventures when cross- 
ing the Bias on his journey from Amritsar to Lidiana in August 1831. The river was swollen 
to a mile in width from rain. The current exceeded five milesan hour. They were nearly two 
hours in crossing, and landed about two miles below the point from which they started. The 
boats are mere rafts with a prow; they bend frightfully, and are very unsafe, yet elephants, 
horses, cattle, and guns are conveyed across on them. They passed in safety, but an accident 
occurred on one of the small channels which might have proved serious. They attempted the 
passage on an elephant, but no sooner had the animal got out of his depth than he rolled over, 
wheeling round at the same time to regain the bank. After this they crossed on inflated skins 


supporting a frame-work.4 





19 When Burnes was with Raijit Singh at Lahore the festival of spring was celebrated with lavish 


magnificence on the 6th February. 


20 Arman, Anub. V. ch, 9. 3 Burnos, II. p. 178. 
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When the river flows evenly between high banks a passage may be obtained easily and 
rapidly throughout the raimy season, but the boat 1s carried some way down stream, and to 
bring it back again to the starting pomt must be a work of time. The secret and sudden 
collection of a flotilla for the transport of an army of 10,000 men and 5,000 horses, and their 
conveyance across the Hydaspes when in high flood after a long march, has always seemed to 
me incomprehensible. Jtis a question, however, for military experts, who, so far as I know, have 
hitherto raised no objection to the received account. The description given by Arrian is 
anyhow more consistent with a series of operations carried out not later than the first half of 
May, which may have been partly hindered and partly assisted by the accident of stormy 
weather. The explanation of the character of the ramy season at the end of Chap. IX.2%2 
may be a commentary borrowed from Eratosthenes, or some one who was more familiar with 
the climate of the Ganges valley. A similar description of the climate of *‘a great part of the 
country * 1s given by Elphinstone.* At Riwal Pind:, however, 1t 1s said that there is more 
1ain in the dry season than an the monsoon, which seldom breaks before the end of July. It 
must be admitted that this view contradicts the apparent meaning of the written record, but 
the historians seem to me to have been dominated by the cuirent opinion of a dry and rainy 
season which 1s not true of this part of India. 


However this may be, an early date for the battle of the Hydaspes gives no more time than 
1s required for the alarms and excursions, ship-building, and other events which occurred before 
Alexander started in the autumn upon his voyage down to the sea. 


The road which he followed between Taxila and the place where he met Portus is 
& question of less importance except as involving several nice points, military, geographical 
or political. The subject has been treated from many points of view. Burnes, who travelled 
up the right bank of the Jihlam from Pind Dadan Khin to Darfpur, and thence by Rohtis and 
the Bakrala Pass, was at first inchned to regard the extensive ruins near Daripuras Boukephala, 
and Mong on the other side as Nicea, but afterwards thought the place must be at Jihlam 
which he supposed to be on the high road from Tartary toHindostan. There was more than one 
high road from Tartary to Hmdostan, and Burnes himself was perhaps treading unconsciously 
in the footsteps of Alexander. It is difficult to compress within reasonable limits all that may 
be said against, or in favour of, such a view, but it may be worth while to notice some 
considerations which have not hitherto been fully discussed. 


Next to Taxiles and Porus the most important chief with whom Alexander had dealings at 
this time was Abisares. Abusares, according to Dr. Stein, was Rajé of the lower hill country 
between the Hydaspes and Akesines, and it seems likely that he had control of the tract of hill 
and plain which includes Talla, Rohtas, and Jihlam. As the lord of the salt mines must always 
have been an important political personage, so the control of the dépét for deodar logs, 
then, as now, prohably at or near Jihlam, must have been in the hands of a strong ruler. For 
the conduct of this important trade in timber implies at least friendly commercial relations 
with those wha worked the forests in Kasmir and Khag&n, and the employment of a number 
of skilled labourers to forward the logs down stream to the dépit. 


Whoever he may have been, whether Abisares or another, he held the keys of two 
difficult passes. The Bakréla Pass to the north was guarded by the ancient fortress of 
Rohtis opposite to it on the Tilla range, The enormons castle built here by Shér Shah in the 
sixteenth century, with a view fo an expected mvasion from Porsia, encloses the old Hindu 
town rich in legends of an earlier age. The southern pass of Kharian in the Pabbi hills, 


through which the Grand Trunk Road passes, was not of mach importance in early times. 
a a a ah a a ee 


28 Arrian, dAnab. ¥. ch. 9. 3% History of India yp, 4. 


4 Burnes, I, p. 57, There is no primeval mound as at Mong, but the ground 1s strewn for mules with large 
bricks, and there are old wells and foundations 
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According to General Cunningham,® before the British occupation the Pabhn hills were crossed 
by only one carriage-road, the Khori Pass, five miles above Basal, where the mver pierces 
the Pabbi range, and about fifteen miles below Jihlam. Rasél was the site of the entrenched 
camp of the Sikh Army between the battles of Chilianwala and Gujrat in 1849. It commands 
the ferry at Dirdpur, the roads to Jihlam on both sides of the mver, and the roads to Lahore 
either by Wazirdbid or Ramnagar. It was also the nearest pomt across the river to the only 
great city of ancient tames between Taxila and Lahore, the rains which Burnes was inclined +o 
identify with Boukephala. Whether Alexander came by the upper road through the Bakrala 
Pass and Rohtds, or by the easy but narrow defile of JalAlpur, it 1s difficult to imagine that 
Porus would entangle his army among the Pabbi hills without regard to his base and 
communications, which lay at the mercy of his enemy, or that the battle was fought anywhere 
but in the neighbourhood of Chilianw&la, Wath a different result but under similar conditions A 
the same game was played over again when Shér Singh met Sir Hugh Gongh at Chilianwala 
and Gujrat, and if Abisares played fast and loose with both sides, it was only the course of 
conduct which was pursued by his successor Gulib Singh in 1845. The supposition that the 
main road from Jihlam went through the Pabbi hills and the Kharian Pass seems to be an 
anachronism, and no other reason has been given for placing the army of Porus in so 
dangerous a position. From Taxila to the Hydaspes Alexander had the choice of two 
main roads, Hither of them would be practicable provided that the passes were in the hands 
of frends, The main chain of the Salt Range commences in the lofty hill of Chél formed by 
the convergence of three spurs, two of which extend as far as the Himalayan onthers. The 
first 1s traversed by the Grand Trunk Road at Bakrala, and twenty miles lower down by the 
Dudhial-Jalilpur road at the gap through which the Bunhir nullah flows. The spur on which 
Rohtas rests is terminated at this end by the Bunhiir, and at the other end by the Kuhin 
nullah, and by the valley of the Jihlam, which flows through the Pabbi range near the apex of 
the triangle. 











The lower road which emerges near Jalilpur, though easy enongh, is narrow, and might be 
blocked by an enemy. One might suppose that the lord of the Salt Mines would hold Jalalpur, 
and control this pass, and that, except in times of civil war, the wardens of the Bakr&la and 
Jalilpur passes would be responsible to a suzerain at Lahore. It should be observed that 
Rohtés commands not only the precipitous descent from Bakrila, but also, though at a greater 
distance, the gaps m the Chél and Roht&s ranges through which the other road passes by easy 
gradients along the course of the Bunhar nullah either to Jalilpur or Darapur. The lower 
roads to Lahore and Hindostan naturally fell ont of use, when the “ Bar” became a desert, but 
there is much evidence of their popularity in very early times. Pliny’s mileage seems to agree 
with that of a direct road from Lahore by Kasir to Mathura and thence to Kananj. The four 
ancient fortresses,25 almost due south from Lahore, Abéhur, Bhatinda, Bhatnir, and Sirsa, 
forming a quadrilateral with a face of 50 miles in each direction, were built in the same style, it 
is said, about 1300 years ago to block the road of invasion from the North-West. I+ is not 
easy to understand why Alexander should prefer a more difficult road near the mountains. 
As Arrian?’ judiciously observes, he would be likely to cross the rivers where they were broader 
and less rapid, Political considerations may have influenced him, and the help of Poras may 
have been purchased by a condition that the Greek army should not pass through the Kingdom 
of Lahore. 


It is open to doubt whether Alexander’s forces would be more likely to descend upon the 
Hydaspes through the Bakréla or the Bunhar Pass, At Rawal Pindi, Tép Manikyala, and Darapur, 
there are remains of cities which must have flourished in the Buddhist age, and perhaps earher, while 
the lower road, with many traces of great antiquity, has nothing of importance to show between 








25 Ancient Geography of Indra, p. 166 26 Imperial Qazetieer, Fol. IL. p. 378. at Arrian, ¥. oh. 20, 
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Taxila and Jalalpur. The march may have been by both lines, while the leader himself climbed the 
conspicuous peak of Jogi Tilla to consnlt the oracle which had aheady warned Porus to make 
terms with his cousin, the son of Jove.2* Supposing that Darapur, Jalilpur, and Pind Dadan Khao 
were strongly held by Sopeithes, the king of the Salt Range, the line of the Grand Trunk Road, 
occupied, in the interest of both parties, by the faithless Abisares, may have furnished the only available 
line of advance. But whether Porus was metely the Riya of a petty state, or a king ‘greater than 
Sandrocottus,” he must have been in some sense warden of the marches, in command of an army drawn 
from the greater part of the upper Pafijab, and depending for his communications and supplies upon 
the country now known as the ‘* Bar.” south of the Grand Trnnk Road, After deciding on general 
giounds that the camp of Porus must have been in the open country somewhere oppomte 
to JAlalpur, it seems hardly worth while to compare the two possible battlefields f1om the mdications 
of the Greek histonans. Abbott examined the ground im the neighbourhood of Jihlam, and 
Cunningham that at Jalalpar, and both were satisfied that they had found a field for manceuvre and 
battle which would satisfy the conditions of Ai1ian’s graphic descirption. Neither of them, perhaps, 
made sufficient allowance for the changes which a great river produces in the lapse of ages, particularly 
if swollen by periodical rains and the snows of Himilaya. Bearing in mind the general rule that 
a tiver has been over every part of the valley through which it flows, and that one inch of erosion or 
deposit will amount to more than 60 yards in 2,000 years, we must recognise that the river which 
separated Porus and Alexande: in 326 B.C. was not im all respects similar to that upon which 
Shér Singh and Gough maneeuvred in 1849 A.D. When the Jihlam leaves the Himalaya on its 
right bank it continues to wash the hard hmestone débrzs of the Rohtas Tange, “‘1ts waters gushing 
over a bed of white quariz boulders,” as described by Abbott, but the Pabbi hills on the left bank 
belong to the Siwahk range,2° which edges the HimAlaya trom the Jihlam to Assam. These deposits, 
consisting of soft sandstone, clay,and conglomerates, afford a weak bainer to a powerful river, and, in 
consequence, although the high mght bank of the Jihlam may be regarded as compaiatively a fixed 
boundary, the islands and channels in the bed of the stream cannot be the same for long penods of 
historical time. From thus it follows that even if Abbott and Cunningham have both made out 
a good case for Alexander’s night march, conditions of crossin g the river must be so changed that 
no identification of localities is posmble, There are still wooded islands above Darapur, remnants 
of the Pabbi hills. Above Jiblam thereis no wood except shrubs, and the alluvial islands are 
of a different character to those where the river passes through the Pabbi range. Any doubt 
upon this point might be set at rest by a competent geologist on the spot. 


It may be remarked by the way ihat Abbott’s evidence, so far as it goes, is strongly in favour 
of an early date for the battl. His survey was made in April under usual conditions, He speaks 
of the “crystal Hydaspes” which he forded upon his elephant, But he was strangely mistaken 
in supposing that at this time there was a greater depth of water than in the rainy season, His 
informants may have intended him to understand that when the river is at its highest from melted 
snow, that is, early in July, before a drop of monsoon rain has fallen, the water is “a foot deeper ” 
than it is on an average in August and September. For all I know this may bethecase, Certainly, 


the rivers of the Paijab are not so high in April as they are towards the end of May, when the boat- 
bridges are dismantled, until the autumn. 


The road, by which Cunningham supposes the night march to have been made, seems well suited 
for moving a large body of troops without the knowledge of a watchful enemy on the left bank of the 
tiver. It is screened hy a range of lofty hills and is sufficiently remote from the river without bemg 
so far from it as to make the term “ parallel” inexact,80 especially if the Jihlam has been pushed 
further away by the encroaching sands of the Bunhér nullah. One advantage of this last hypothesis 
will be that we get the “notable bend” in the course of the river, of which Arrian speaks, at the 


%* Cunningham, Geogr. Ind p, 165, quoting Plutarch 28 Imperial Gazetteer, V. p. 409 and elsewhere. 
3° If Cunningham cannot go to the river, the river must be brought to Cunningham, 
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pomt of crossing. If it were permissible to speculate upon minute details, one might hazard 
conjecture that Alexander with the cavalry made a détour through the Khon Pass, fiye as a 
above Rasil, while Meleager, with the mercenary troops, crossed the river at Darapur after ae 
engagement had commenced, e 











It 1s probable, however, that if such were the case, so important s manceuvre would not have 
escaped notice in the narrative. 


In conclusion, I feel, that some apology from me is due for dogmatizing upon subjects which 
have been handled hy others far more competent than myself. It 1s more than twenty years since 
I left India, and my knowledge of the literature is not up-to-date. In particular, I am not well 
acquainted with the work of Dr. Stem, who enjoyed similar opportunities, together with qualifications 
in which I am deficient Nor do I know General Chesney’s lecture, quoted by McOrindle 
(p. 94), im support of the view that Jalalpur was the position of Alexander’s camp. Ohesney is of 
course a first-class authority ona military question, but he overiates the difficulty of the march 
upon Jalalpur when he speaks of Alexander “ threading his way through the intricate ravines of the 
upper part of the Salt range.” For pack animals the Dudmal-Jalalpur road 1s easier than either the 
Bakrala or Kharian Passes. Cunnigham’s very considerable services towards the mght under- 
standing of these problems were perhaps impaired by some unwillingness to learn from any one else. 
On the whole, the time seems to have come for some one, well acquamted with the country and 
competent in other respects, to review the various opinions which have been offered, to eliminate 
those which are untenable, and to carry oui knowledge a little further than 1t can claim to have 
reached hitherto. 





THE AGNIKULA; THE FIRE-RACE. 
BY §. KRBISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR, M A., BANGALORE. 


In one of his interesting contributions entitled ‘‘Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
History,” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 1 ff, Dr, Hoernle 
regards the Paramara Rajputs as the only family that laid claim to belong to the Agnikula 
or Fire-race before the time of the poet Chand (los. cv. p. 20), and, so far, the evidence all 
seems to point to any such claim being not found earler than the middle of the eleventh century. 
That, however, does not preclude an earlier existence of the legend. It would he interesting, 
therefore, if the legend could be traced to an earlier period than that of the Paramiras of Malwé, 
In the early classical literature of the Tamils, there is a reference to this same legend, and 
there appears to have been in that part of Indiaa family of ancient chiefs who clarmed descent 
from the Sacrificial Fire. 


There have been in the Tamil land a certain number of chiefs, whose names have been 
handed down to posterity as the Last Seven Patrons of Letters, the patron par excellence among 
them having been Pari of Parambunddu. This chef had a life-long friend in the person of 
a highly esteemed Brahman, Kapilar, who was a poet sui generts in a particular department 
of the poetical art. ‘“ The three crowned kings of the south,” — the Chéra, the Chéla, and the 
Pandya, — growing jealous of the power and prosperity of Pari as a patron of poets, laid siege 
eonjointly to his hill-fort, Mullir. Par: having fallen a victim to this combination, it fell to 
the lot of his Brahman friend to get his daughters suitably married, to bring about acceptable 
marriages being one of the six special duties of Brahmans in the social system. He therefore. 
took the girls over successively to two chiefs, Vichchikkén and Puli Kadi Mal Irungévé] of 
Ayayam. Thus latter chief is addressed by the poet in these terms: — “ Having come ont of 
the sacrificial fire-pit of the Rishi, — having ruled over the camp of Dvarapathi, whose high 
walls looked as though they were built of copper, ~ having come after forty-nine generations of 
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patrons never disgusted with giving, — thon art the patron among patrons.”! The allusion to 
the coming out of the sacrificial fire of the sage cannot but refer to the same incident as the 
other versions discussed by Dr. Hoernle. The chief thus addressed was a petty chief of a place 
called Arayam, composed of the smaller and the larger cities of that name, in the western 
hill-country, somewhere in the regions of the Western Ghats in the south of Mysore, 


The more important question, exactly relevant to the discussion, is: — What is the time 
of this author and his hero? This has, so far, reference to times anterior to epigraphical 
records, and has therefore to be considered on literary data alone. This poet, Kapilar, is 
connected with a number of chiefs and kings, and is one of a galaxy of poets of high fame in 
classical Tamil literatare. 


According to the Tiruvilatyddal Purdnam, Kapilar was born in Tiruvadavir, and was 
a Brahman by birth. The tradition that he was one of the seven children of the Brahman 
Bhagavan, through the non-caste woman Ad), is not well supported by reliable hterary evidence. 
But if this tradition be true — (there are some inconsistent elements im it), — he must have 
been the brother of Tirnvallovar, the author of the Kural, and of the poetess Avvaayir, This 
relationship, however, 1s nowhere in evidence in contemporary literature. 


So far as they are available at present, his works, — all of them being “ Paradises of 
Dainty Devices” 1n Tamil literature, — are: — 

(1) The seventh of the Paderruppatiu, the “Ten-Tens,” in praise of the Chéramin 
Selvakkadungévalyédan. 

(2) Kurtijyippdtiu of Pattuppattu, the “Ten-Idylls,” to teach Brahasta, the Aryan 
king, Tamil. 

(3) nguruniru, Kuriiiji Section, the whole anthology having been collected and 
brought out by Kiidalir Kilaér for the Chéra “ Prince of the Elephant-eye” 
(Yanaikkatchéy). 

(4) Innd, ‘‘that which is evil and as such to be avoided,” 40. 

(5) 20 stanzas in Naritnas, 29 in Kurunthogai, 16 in Ahandndru, and 81 in 
Purandniru. 


Kapilar appears, from his works, and from the high esteem in which he was held by his 
contemporaries, poets and potentates, and from the great approval with which he is quoted by 
grammarians and commentators alike, to have been a specialist in composing poems relating to 
Kurtiij,, t.e, the lill-country, this being the scene of the inward feelings evoked, such as love, 
and the outward action induced by inward feelings. 


As to details of the author’s life, we have but little information. Of course, he sang in 
praise of the Chéramin Sélvakkadungé, and received a large reward. Otherwise, he appears to 
have been the life-long guest and intimate friend of his patron, Piri of Parambunddu. It was 
after the death of this chief that the poet went about with his daughters to obtam for them 
eligible husbands, and that the allusive reference to the Agnikula descent was made for 
Trungévél. 


This Pari of Payambunadu was one of the Seven Patrons, besides the Three Kings, who 
flourished about the same generation in South India? All these are celebrated in the poem 
called Sirupanérrappadai of Nallir Nattattandr, who sang in praise of Hrumandttu Nalliyakkédan, 
as a more liberal patron than the “ Three Kings” and the “Seven Patrons.” These poems are 
rhapsodies of a Homeric character, sung on occasions by wandering minstrels, who received 
sumptuous rewards for their labour. The plan of the Sirupan is that a wandering minstrel is 
at a loss to know where he could find a patron, and one such, returning from the court of the 








1 Purandndru, 200,201. Pandit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition. 
2 Pattuppdtiu, Pandit Swammatha Iyer’s Edition , 8rd poem. 
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patron, solves the puzzle by poiting to the particular personage who is the object of praise 
As a rule, therefore, these poems are directly addressed to the patron by the poet fee this 
circumstance makes them of great importance for purposes of the hist i 

of those times. ee istory and social condition 


Unfortunately, however, the author does not mention the Three Kings by any specific 
names, — a matter of indifference to them, as they could not have had any idea of the rise of 
laborious students of history among their posterity. But the Seven Patrons are referred to 
specifically enough. And certain of the details relatmg to the Kings themselves give 
important clues. The Seven Patrons are, in the order given by the poet: — Péhan, round about 
the Palnis; Pin, along the Western Ghats further north , Kari, round about "Trokkévalir 
in South Arcot, Ay, round about Padzyil Hill in the west of Tinnevelly: Adihaman, of 
Tagadiir, either the place of that name in the Mysore country or Dharmapuri preferably 3 
Nalli, of Malanadu (there is nothing else by which to fix his exact locality) ; and Ori, with his 
territory round about Kolh Malai in Salem. The Chila is associated with Uraiyir, and the 
Chéra with Vatiji, — specifically, and not in the general terms in which the Mahéarajas of 
Travancore are nowadays styled, 


Kapilar is generally associated with Paranar; and the two together are usually spoken of 
by the older commentators Kapila-Paranar. That this is due to contemporaneousness, is 
proved by the fact that Kapilar was an elder contemporary of “the Chéra of the Elephant-look”’ 
in whose reign the Ingurundru collection, of which Kapilar composed the third part, was 
made by Kidalir Kuilar, a Sangam celebrity. Further, both these poets, Kapilar and Paranar 
interceded with Péhan on behalf of his wife when he deserted her in favour of another Bae 
Thus, then, Kapilar and Paranar were contemporaries, and the latter celebrated Senguttuvan 
Sdra in the third section of the “ Ten-Tens.” This, therefore, takes the Agmikula tradition to 
the age of Sehgutfuvan, who was the grandson of Karikila-Chéla. This Karikéla is placed in 
the Leyden Grant and in the Kalingattupparam far anterior to Parfintaka I. , and the Silappadhi- 
kiram itself makes Sengutiuvan the contemporary of a Gajabahu of Ceylon, whose date is held 
to be A. D. 113 to 125. 


The name of Pari had become proverbial for liberality in the days of Sundaramirti-Nayandr. 
This latter must have lived centuries before Rajarféja the Great, as some of his grants make 
donations to the image of the Nayanir. It was Rajaraja’s contemporary, Nambi Andar Nambi, 
who elaborated the Turuthondathogai of Sundara. On these and other considerations, Sundara- 
mirti has been alloted to the eighth century of the Christian era, and therefore Kapilar and 
others have to be looked for at a respectable distance anterior to this. For, between the date 
of Sundara and the fifth century A. D., the Pallavas of Kaiichi occupied the premier position in 
South India, and there is absolutely no reference to this in the body of the literature to which 
the works under consideration belong. 

The Chéra capital, as given in all these works, is Vaiiji, on the west coast, at the mouth of 
the Periyar , while the Chéla capital was Uraiyiir. In the later period, from the days of 
Kulaéékhara-Alwar, the Chéra capital certainly was Quilon. This change is said to have taken 
place, according to tradition, after the days of Chéramin-Perumal], who was 2 contemporary of 
Sundara. Besides this, the language of the whole of the south was Tamil , Malayalam had not 
yet become differentiated from it. These considerations, again, would lead us to refer Kapilar 
and the galaxy to a penod anterior to the seventh century, according to even the most 


unfavourable estimate. 
But, in point of fact, the time referred to is much earlier than this. The contemporaneous 
ness of Gajabihu refers the period of Kapilar to the second century A. D.; and this, so far, 


8 See Vol. XXII. above, pp. 66 and 143, aud Eptgraphia Indica, Vol. VI. p. 381, 
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has not been shown to be incorrect. There was at any rate a king Gajabaihu previons to the 
days of Mahinaman, the author of the earlier part of the Makdvamsa. 


Thus, then, the tradition of a race of rulers whose eponymous ancestor was born 
from the sacrificial fire of a Rishi is far older than the period for which Dr. Hoernle has 
found authority. This does not necessitate the afhhation of the one dynasty to the other. 
It only shows that the legend 18 very much older, and might have been laid hold of by ruling 
famihes at great distances, and otherwise unconnected, for the embellishment of genealogies, 
just as in the case of the Greeks of yore. 


NOTES ON THE TIRUVELLARAI INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A, MFLS, 


TIRUVELLARAL is an ancient village 8 miles north of Trichimopoly. It isin a rocky situation 
and reminds one of the ancient Jaina settlements. It has been the birth-place of many famous 
Sri-Vaishnava dehdryas and 1s to this day the most important centre of the Parvagikha Brahmans 
who have contributed not a few famous leaders to Sri-Vaishnava thought. The Vaishnava temple 
in the village has been sung by the two Vaishnava saints, Periya-A]var and Twumangai-Alvar. 
There 1s also a temple dedicated to Siva which is neglected. To the south of the Saiva temple 
there is another rnmed shrine. The god of the Vaishnava temples known as Pundarikaksha 
or Sendamaraikkannar, and the goddess Pangayachchelvi. This temple is built upon a 
small rock, below which is a cave temple, with no god, however, placed in it. 


The saint Tirumangai-Alvar, when extolling Pundartkaksha, must refer to this cave in 
his expression “ Kallarat mel Vellarat yay,’ which means “the white chamber over the rock 
chamber.” The garbhagrtha, or sanctum sanctorwm, of this temple is an exact counterpart of 
that of Arulila Perumal at Conjeeveram (Kijichipuram), where the Vaishnava god 1s supposed 


to have his mansion built upon Hastigwi. At Tiruvellara: the Vaishnava mansion is called 
Svétadri. 


There are three enclosures (prdkdras) in the Tiruvellarai temple, the first two being studded 
with inscriptions. Most of these appear, however, to have suffered much from wanton hands 
and are mostly unreadable, while the few that are readable are not very old. In the rock-ent 
cave underneath the Vaishnava shrine, on the pillars, there are a number of very badly damaged 
inscriptions of Rajakésarivarman and perhaps of Madiraikonda Parakésarivarman, On 
the rock above the cave there are two fairly well preserved epigraphs of Kuléttunga I, in 
manipravélam, ¢. ¢. a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamal. Besides these there are a few badly 
preserved inscriptions. On the walls of the Pundarikiksha temple there are a few inseriptions 
of Tribhuvanachakravartin Raéjardja III. and of the Vijayanagara kings, besides a large 
number wantonly erased. There are also fragments belonging to the time of RA&jardja I, and 
Rajéndra-Chéja I. on a mandapa to the west of the baliptiha. On the left side of the 
entrance (1m the south wall) there are a,few records of the later Pandya kings. 


There are a few pieces of fine sculpture on the base of the central shrine. 


The Saiva temple contains a few well preserved inscriptions, which are transcribed below, 
and the ruined temple to the south of xt, already mentioned, also bears some in good preservation, 
but the whole place is so overgrown with prickly-pear that it is difficult of approach, 


The Chila king Madiraikonds Parakésarivarman of the inscriptions at Tirnvellarai is 
alluded to in several Tamil works as the Kahngattuparani and the Tiruvisaippa&. From 
other inscriptions it is known that he also conquered Ceylon. No, 10 of the subjomed 
inscriptions 15 a fine Pallava grant, but unfortunately, as a portion of it has been built 
over, nothing definite can he said about it, The ndivarma in line 3 may be Nandivarma 
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or Dantivarma of the Pallava family, as he 1s said to belong to the Bharadvaja gétra (vile 
ine 1), The left half of this msoription has been cut away to give place for the foundation 
of the Amman temple. In addition to those given below, there is one of Rajéndra-Chéla I. 
but, being mach damaged, 16 was not copied. 


Ld 
vw 





The formation of certain letters in these inscriptions 1s worthy of notice. Rai, stead ot 
being written with the a: mark and ra separately, 18 written as one letter, as lat, lar, and nat. 
There are some words, too, the formation of which might interest the philologist. The Sanskrit 
word Kdtydyana has been transformed into Kdchohénan! and Késyapa mto Kéchehuvan. 


THE TIRUVELLARAI INSGRIPTIONS, 
No. 1. 


On a rock to the South of the Akhilandanayaki shrine in the Jambukéivara temple at 
Tirnvellarai : — 


Svasti Sri Madiraikonda ké=Pparakééar:pa- 
nmark=1yAndu padinamnda[va]du iv- 

vaéndu Tiruvella(rai] Tirnva[naijkkal-ma . . 
yittiyayina Nakkan Mallan 

Tiruvinaikkal peruménadi- 

kalokku tirunond[é|vilakku 

iravom pakaluom erippadar- 

ku vaitta pon muppati[n] kala- 

hju chandraditya[vara] panmilapa 
milaparodaiyaér rakshai 


No. II. 


ee a 


i 


Como OND a 
e s..lU elt s 


rary 


To the north of No. 1 on the same rock: — 


1. Svasti Sri kéveIrajakésaripanmarku yé- 
2. ndu 3nru vado Tiruvellara: Tiruvanailk- 
3. kal peru[mana|dikaluchcha[m]pédu amudu Sey- 
4, yumpédu Védama[va]llanora Brabmana- 
5. pn uttamakkramattn ittuvidéka ivdr 
6. Chchattuv[a]y Kaiijan Daimédiran ivir 
7. kkallil vachcha pon elupadin kalai- 
8. ju ipponnin palisaiyal dttuvada- 
9. napad, tilamonru vattil-onra pattet- 
10. tu kuttal palavariéi niduri kumm(AJyamo[]] 
11. ney alakkum ppalam=irandum kaykka- 
12. [m]pulingari tayir nali porikkari kami(lai] 
13. pakkirandu ippariéu sandiradittavara i- 
14, ttuvém[a]nd mulaparidaiyém ira- 
15. kshai 
No. fII, 
To the north of No. II. on the same rock: — 
1. Svasti Sri Madi[rjaifko]ada kd=Pparaké- 
2. Saripanmarku yan[di]rupattonravado iv- 
8. vandu Tiravellarai=ttruvanaikkal peru- 





1 See inacrzption No. IV , line 4, and also No. SILI., line 3. 
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mia[n Jnadikafljlukko Tirnvellara® Angai? 
yalttijkal Tirnvadik(a or Ijvan tarunondé- 
vilakku iraviim pakalim erippadaka kudut- 
ta pon irupattirukalatiju sa{n ]dréditya- 
yar Mulaparndaiyar rakshaz 

No. IV. 


Below No. III. on the same rock : — 


SS a aE 


Svasti Sri Madiraikonda ki=PparakéSaripa- 
nmakku yfindu padinilavadu ivvanda 
Tiruvellarai=T tiruvanarkkal=pperumanadi- 
kalukku Nangir-natta dévadinam Nangar-Kach- 
chanan Tattan Chandirasékharan vaichcha no- 
ndavilakko iravum pakaluom erivadika kudut- 
ta pon muppadin kalaiijn ga[n]diddityavat sa- 
bhaiyar? rakshés.? 

No. V. 


On the same rock, but to the north of the Akhilindandyaki shrine in the Jambukésvara 


emple at Tiruvellarai-— 
i. 
2 
3. 


oS om 
e ¢ @ 


2 


os 


[Svasti] Sri Madiraikonda ké=Ppara- 
[kéSari]vanmakko yandu 30tévadu Tiru 
[vella]rar Tiruvanakkal perumanadi- 
[kalukko ijvvir Saétiuvaykumara vatis[e]n 
tan[.... a] mudukku vaichcha pon 30, 
[..+.e....] kalatiju ponnittél van 

ta [.....+.-jr Natana [Muve]. . 


a @eeere ee @ 


No. VI. 


On the same rock below No. [V. :— 


STS or ue go DO bu 


pul 
Soe 


Svasti Sri Madiraikonda ké Parakéfaripa- 
nmarkka yande muppa(t|tu fravadn Tireve- 
Harai Tirnvanakkal=<pperumanadikalnkku i- 
vvir madhyasthan Karanatiin tirntteyam vait- 
ta tironondavilakkn chandradityavad=ertya vait[ta] tiruno 
ndévilakku [ijtarkfku] kudutta pon Tiruvellaraikkal[lal] 
kalaija potta[n] muppadin kalanju pon kudutta ni- 
laivilakku onrum ipponnil poker kendu 
tirunondavilakkerippdm &némn Tiruvellarai milapari- 
daiyém rakshai. 

No, Vir. 


On the same rock below No. II.:— 


3 ray and kat wre written with double ¢ marks aa 2) and Sd 


Svasti Sri Madiraikonda ké Parak@éari- 
parumarkke yandu 13 fvada Tiruva- 
[nar]ykal perom[@]nadikalakku Tirny[e]- 
Yaray Chchativay Kadankéri ti- 
runondavilakkirayum pakalum erip- 
tarkku vaitia pon muppatin kalaifiju gan- 
dira[dijttavara: milaparidai- 

yar rikshai [pi]rikadam 
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No. VIII. 


On the same rock to the north of No. ILI.: end of each line built in. ~ 


Soe ww rh 


Svasti Sri Madirar ko........ 
ndu 23 dvadu ivvir........ 
t=tirumal Kovan man....... 
vellarai=Ttirnva{[nai] .......... 
dityavat oru nondivila..... at ees 
tonniru idu mulaparo....... 


No, IX. 


On the same rock below No. VIII. :— 


1. 


Svasti Sri kév=[rajak@saripanmarkku fydn]- 

du 8 dvadu Tiruvellarai Tirnvdnai[kkal] 
perumfnadi(ka]] uch{cha]mpédu amudu éeyum[pédn] 
Védam valli{n] orn Braéhmananai [it]- 

tuvidika, Uraiydrmani gramattu Néra[yanan] 
nichchan ivvir kalla[l] va(ch]cha pon at([padi]- 

n kalafija ponnin palgaiyinél Ti... 

mika kramathi ittuvadina padi palavuridl na[ duri]- 
yum paruppu oflajkkaraiyom vilaippala{m] ira[njdom [ne]- 
y ora pidiyum kfykarippolingariyum ppo[rik]- 
kariyum tayir nih adarkkéy nilum i[ppa]- 

di gandivddittavar dttuvéma[nim] 

Tiruvanaikal vairiyarém tila mirai 

padu va[t|til padim palam milapari(dar]- 

yar irakshai 


No. X. 


On the same rock below No. IX.: end of each line builtin. Below No. X. there is an 


inscription belonging to the time of Parakésar1 :-— 


Svasti Bharadva ....seeescceeee 
lya varmahirija .....sse.- 
ndivarmarku yi... 1+. .een 
rittaiyar Brahma .......e-e 
van vendan s.esseecee cae 

nm Sattan fo. . ss cence ae 
tira marumén pert... ss ee eee 
val. .Jian marava.....ee. 
velalaraiyar tah... ese ees 
kkan Urndiyddai...,... 
Brahmadeyatin ......5. 

than ma[rya]va .. eee eos 
perungfvidi s..ee2eeeees 


No, XI. 


On the same rock below No. 1. :— 


1. 
2, 
3. 


Svasti Sri Madiraiko[nda ké=Ppa |rakésaripan~ 
marku yaéndu muppadavadu Tiruvellerai Tiravé-' 
naikar=peruminadikalukkeuchchampédai tiravami- 


8 The pulls is marked in these letters. 
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dukkn ivir ésfittuvay sendan Midévan ma- 

navatti Kuvdvansend: vachcha pon Tirov[e}Jar[ai] 

kallil muppada palya.... Ja wavam pakalum e- 

nya tironondivilakkinukko kudutta po- 

n moppado t{e|pakulattukkn kudutta po- 

n pattu erm{. .] elupadin kalafija pon[. | 

[— ]du ippadi deyvippémandm sa~ 

ndiridittavarai mulaparudaiyar=1rakshai 


mS PON oP 


mt be 


No. XII. 


On the west wall of the ardha-mandapa in front of the rock-cut Jambukésvara shrine at 
Tiruvellarai: — 
1. Svasta Sri Madiraikonda ké=Pparakésarivarmarku yandu 39 avadu Tiruvellarai= 
Ttiruvanai- 
9. kkallil bhatt@rakar uchchampédu amu[da] geyumpédu Védam vallar-uruvar 
Brahmanarai ittuvadarku ivir 
3. Kéchchuvan Kesnvan dorkkan ivir kkallal kalafija pottadu 140-nirru nérpadin 
kalaiiju ponmn 
4, paligaiyal karanatidl monnéli palavarisiyam=ulakkupparuppum kéykariyom 
pulingariyuam porikkarryum ivirandu valai- 
5. ppalamum tayir wundliyum neyalikkum 4ka ippadiyittuvémanén=dévar- 
ka(n)mikal6m idu mulaparidaryér raksha: kamilai ettu 
6. elunaliyal 
7. talamirandu[va ]- 
8. ttilkerandumaLy]. 
9% nal 
No. XIII. 


On the same wall below No XII :— 

1, Svasti Sri k6 RéSakésarivarmarku yandn 2-randa-ivada Tiruvellarai Sahka- 
rappadi Marudan achchan Tiruvanaikkalll bhattérakarku vai[t]ia no[n]da- 
vilakku onrn idnkku vaitta 

2. pon 25 irupatin aimdu kalatju idn mudal nirka palhsaiyél Chandrddityavar 
erippomanim=iyvir mulaparu[daiyom] — end, built in. 


MISCELLANEA, 
MUHAMMADAN SHRINES IN KURRAM. (3) Shah Mardan, 
BY H. A. ROSE. (4) Sika Ram zidrat, on the summit of Sika 


Tu Tirts of Kurram, who are Shies, and Ram, the peak of the Suféd Kh, is held in high 
consequaniy great admirers of Ah and Ina repute both by Hindus and Muhammadans and 
descendants, have a large number of Sayyid wy Penared' 10 be he resid deanee e he Bay, vid 
shrines, which are held m profound veneration etluae by name Sayyed nae mt, Whe is anid ns 
and penodically visited. ‘The principal ones are have lived there for a long time and reared his 
the following += flocks on the summit," which came to be known 
eer ee after him asthe Sayyid Karam (corrupted into 

. Sika Rim) Peak. The Hindu version, however, 

7 - is that an Indian hermit named Sakt Ram or 
(1) Abma, Gulla zidrat, visited by the Paiwaats | Sik& Ram used to frequent the peak and pray in 
on the two "Ids solitude to his dééids. Sayyid Karam had two 
(2) Sayyid Mahmid zidrat, visited by theTuris | brothers, Mandér and Khush Karam, who lived 
of Paiwar on the 10th of Muharram, and prayed on two other peaks, called after them 


At Paiwar:— 
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the Mandér Peak and the Khush Khiram Peak 
respectively. The Mandér Peak ison the Afghan 
side of the border opposite Burki village, and 1ts 
shrine 18 visited by Jajis. The Khush Khnam 
(a corruption of Khush Karam) peak, being on 
the British side of the border in the south of the 
Kuram Valley above the Mukbil encampment of 
Ghozgarhi, 1s visited by the This of Kurram 
Both these peaks are studded with lofty dééddr 
trees and evergreen shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men 


At Shalozan — 
(1) Imam gdrat. 
(2) Sayyid Hasan 
(3) Mir Ibrahim or Mir Bim aidrat. 
(4) Sh&h Mir Sayyid Ahmad zidrat, 
(5) Bab&é Shah Gul zsdrat 


At Malana — 
Shah Talab zidrat. 


At Zéran:— 

(1) Shh Sayyid Rimi zidrat 

(2) Mir Kasim or Mast Mitr Kasim sidrat at 
Zérin is annually resorted to by the Malli Khél, 
Hamza Khél and Mastu Khél, kuchs (nomad) 
aris, m the month of Safar, and a regular fair 
is held.t Sheep and goats are also slaughtered 
as offerings to the shride. All the people visit- 
ing the zdrat are fed by the Zéran Sayyids, who 
are said to have been ordered by the samt todo so. 


At Karman — 

(1) Shah Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam stdrqé. 

(2) Mir Karim zidrat. 
At Sadra — 

Abbas zdrat, visited by Tart women. 

Children are shaved here and vows made for 
sons. 


At Kharlachi.— 

(1) Burgd Posh zidrat. 

(2) Lala Gul zrarat, 
At Nasti Kot:— 

The Dwalas (Twelve) Imams’ zidrat, said to be 
the resting-place of the Twelve Imims of the 
Shias, 


At Ahmadzai :— 
(1) Mirak Shah zidrat. 
(2) Arab Sh&h zzdrat. 


At Samir — 
Shih Abbas’ zdrat, visited by people of the 


Ghundt Khel tmbe on both the “Ids and the 
Muharram days. 


At Balyamin — 

(1) Shah Ishaq zidrat, visited by the Alizais, 
Bagzais, Hamza Khbéls and Mastu Khéls of 
Chai diwéi. 

(2) Mir Hamza zidrat, visited by Mastu Khels 
and Hamza Khéls, kuch? TOris and the Ghilzars 
of Afghanistan on thexr way to India. 


In the Darwazgai Pass — 

The Diwina Malang or Laila-Majnin zsdrat. in 
the Darwazgai Pass, 1s annually visited by the 
Mall Khél, Hamza Khél, Mastu Khél and 
Duperzai kuch? Tums. A fowl is killed as an 
offermg for every male member of the family. 
An iron nail 1s,then driven mto the trunk of a 
tree close to the shime. There is a legend that 
if a man can climh up the tree at one bound, he 
is sure to get a horse after a year. A huge black 
stone lying near the shrine 1s said to have been 
split in two mm obedience to Laila’s command. 


At Tongai — 
Zar Pir zdrat is visited and venerated both by 
Shias and Sunnis. 


At Bagzai: — 

Shah Ibiahim zidrgi is visited by the Taris of 
B&gzai and Chardiwar, <A visit to it is said to be 
a specific for small-pox. 


At Shabak : — 

Zarauna Buzurg zidraz, near Shabak, is also 
visited by the Tiris. The Trt belief is that a 
gun will not go off at this shrine. 


Khanwaidés Shrines, 


Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, 
the following five are the most important. 
They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
five khanwadas (families). The Sayyids of the 
Kurram Valley are descended from these five 
khdnwddds. A description of them is given 
below: — 

I — Shah Sayyid Rami, whose shrine is 
at Zérfn, 1s the patron saint of Zéran, His 
descendants, who are called the Rami Khél, 
Mashhad? or Imim Raz&i Sayyids, are confined to 


en 


1 Tt is said in connection with this fair, which 1s held annually at the end of May or beginmngof June, that the 
parents of Mir Kasim suggested that he should marry. He rephed that rather than marry he would prefer to 
excavate a water-course from a spring above Zérén and lead xt to the zidrat. Accordmgly, the chief feature of 
$his fair is the periqdical excavation of this water-course when men and women mix freely, just as they do at 


Chintpurni, near Bharwéin, 10 the Hoshiarpur District. 
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Zéran and Shal Khana, and are much reverenced 
by the Tiris The charms of the Rimi Khél 
Sayyids are considered very potent for curing 
many ailments, and many legends are told 
about this muacle-woikimg samt — 

(1) On one occasion he 1s said to have presented 
the building of Mecca to certaim Sayy:ds of the 
Fakhr-1-Alam Kaol. A stone bearmg the names 
of Allah, the Prophet, Alf and his family 1s 
preserved at Zérin as a testimony of this miracle 

{u) He 1s said to have once flung a elub from 
Zarfin to Shinai, a distance of about six miles, 
and as a 1eward he was given by the Bangash 
tmbes the land between these two places as 
nazardna, and this his descendants still enjoy 

(mu) A woman is said to have taken refuge 
with him from her enemies and was miraculously 
transformed ito a stone. The marks of orna- 
ments and outlines of human features are still to 
be seen on it. 


Numerous other miracles are said to have been 
wrought by this saint, whose ancestral home 1s 
traced to Rim or Asia Minor. 


TI. — Mir Ibrahim or Mir Bim, whose shrme 
is at Shalozdn, is highly revered by the Taris of 
Kurram Heise the patron saint of Shalozén, 
and his descendants, who are called Ibrahim Khél 
or Imim Masa Kazmi Sayyids, are found in 
Shalozin, Nurksi, Ahmadzai, and Nastf K6ét, and 
are much respected by the people. The shrine of 
Mir Bim is visited both by Sunnis and Shias. 
Clnidren are shaved, anmmals and sweetmeats 
offered, flags hung and vows made for success 
against enemies at 1b Two muracles are ascribed 
to this saint — 

(1) He 1s said to have increased, at the request 
of the Shalozinis, the water of a spring which 
was previously hardly sufficient for the require- 
ments of the people dependmg upon 16. 

(i) A dry olive-tree is said to have become 
green, when it was merely touched by this saint. 


Ill. — Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, whose shrines 
at Karman, is held in high reputenot only by lis 
Karmin desciples, but also by those of Shalozin 
and other places. His descendants are known 
as Husaint Sayyids and are found at Karman, 
Shalozin, Darawt, Ali Shért, and even in Tiréh. 
Regular fairs are held annually at this shrine 
at both the Ids and on the Muharram days. 
Peoplefrom distant villages attend them, Almost 
all the visitors are Shias, Sunnis being very seldom 
seen, Sheep and goats aie slaughtered and dis- 
tributed among the guardians (mujdwars) of 


the shrme, and the people attending the fairs, 
Prayers are offered to the soul of the samt The 
story of a muacle, wrought by this saint, is as 
follows — 


It 1s said that Ujaj, a tyrannical king, was a 
great persecutor of the Sayyids, whom he could 
recogmse by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from ther mouths. The Sayyids thereupon 
rallied round Fakhr-1-Alam and begged bim to 
request the prophet to remove the fragrance, 
which was so dangerous to them Ff&khr-1-Alam 
accordingly went to Medina, bowed before the 
mausoleum of the Prophet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and ina dream saw the 
Prophet, who told him that his request had been 
granted. Fakhr-i-Alam then came back to Kur. 
ram While passimg thiough the outskits of 
Karman, he prayed that the stones and pebbles, 
which had proved so gentle to his bare feet, 
might be changed mto fine white sand The 
prayer was heard, and the sand 1s still seen in its 
vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Karm4n, 
which have since yielded abundant harvests 


IV. — Lala Gul, whose shrine is at Shakh, is 
much resorted to both by the Mallf Khél and 
Duperzai Taris and the Mugbils of Kurram His 
descendants, who go by the name of L&l& Gul 
Kaéwal Sayyids, are found m Kharlachtf, Shal 
Khana, Sultin and Shakh ‘Laélé Gul isalso known 
as the Yakh-pésh (endurer of cold) saint, as he 
passed a night im a pool of frozen water at Istia. 
According to another legend, he sat on a burning 
pile of wood without being imjured, and 
mm return for this miracle he was given by his 
disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his 
descendants still enjoy as nazardna. Lali Gul’s 
father, Burga-pdsh, 1s also much revered by the 
people. He 1s said to have requested the Amfru’l 
-Mammin Ali to show him his face, and on 
recelying no answer he put on a kafan (winding- 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent, 
known to be the guardian of a hidden treasure 
at Pir Ghar, about 2 miles from Kharlfichf. As 
soon as the Burga-pésh (Veiled Prophet) went 
near the serpent, 1t lowered its head as a tribute 
to his virtues The Burga-pésh then took up his 
abode in the serpent’s cave, and it became as 
harmless and tame as adomesticanimal, After 
afew days three Mugbils of Istia, thinking that 
the serpent was dead and that Burgqa-pésh was in 
possession of the treasure, determined to kill him 
and steal 14. But when they neared the cave, 
the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were 
burnt to death. Three black stones are still pre- 
served as evidence of the mezdent. Burga-pdsh 
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then lived peacefully for some time im the cave 
with the serpent which provided him with sus- 
tenance. One night he had a dream m which Ali 
appeared to him and told him to pay a visit to the 
Shapél4 hill, close to Pir Ghar. Next moning he 
went tothe Shapdlé hill and was much astonished 
to see a wall muaculously mse around bim and 
some sheep descend for hmfrom heaven Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of All, 
which was hke a full moon. Burqa-pésh then 
bowed before the Amiru'l-Mammtin (Commander 
ofthe Faithful), and 1eceived, as token of his love, 
a gold rmg and a golden flag from him, Thence- 
forth Burge-pésh always kept his face under a 
veil and never showed 1 to the people, signifying 
that nobody was worthy to catch sight of him 
Thatis why he was known as Burga-pésh. His 
shrine 1s at Shalh, close to Lala Gul’s shrine 


V — Shah Ishaq, whose tomb is in Balyamin, 
was the ancestor of one of the five recogmsed 
khdnwddds of the Sayyids. Hus descendants are 
called Bukhait Sayyids and are found at Paiwar, 
Mabura, Agra, Tutak, Makhézai and Nasti Kot. 
Tis shrine is visited by the Hamza Khéls and 


Mastu Khéls of Alizai, Bagzai and Chiidiwai 

Offermgs are made, and the mujdwars and poor 
people are fed Flags are also hung here Many 
muacles aie told about this saint, but the most 
impoitant of all was that he perfoated, by means 
of his elub, a hill which obstructed the wate: of 
the Alhzar Canal That tunnel still exists, and 
thiough it flows the water of the canal Asa 
rewaid for this muracle he was given a piece of 
land, called Bargharai, which 1s stall in posses- 
sion of his descendants 


In addition to these shrines, the Tdris make 
long and perilous journeys to the famous shrines 
of Karbalé and Mashhad m Persia In former 
days, when there were no facihties of communica- 
tion, they had to tiavel the whole way on foot, 
but now cucumstances have changed and the 
greater portion of the journey is made bj 2a1land 
steamer Sometimes a whole family mgrates to 
these sliines and takes up its permanent abr de 
there This is ealled hajrat by the Tinis. Well- 
to-do people often send the bones of dead 1ela- 
tions to the Karbalé cemetery to be imterred 
there. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TITLES AMONG RULING FAMILIES IN THE 
PANJAB HILL STATES, 

Tue subject of titles in ruling families in the 
Native States of the Panjab is of some interest 
as bearing upon the customary law regarding 
succession in those families, which was discussed 
in the note published ante, p 226 f. 


There are two pots to discuss: (i) that of 
the true title or prefix, (11) the other that of the 
cognomen or suffix, which appears to be a part 
of the name. Modifications of the latter are 
exceedingly common, especially when the bearer 
changes his religion or enters a religious order. 
The best known metance occurs in Sikhism 
On entering that region the pahul or baptismal 
mite involves the assumption of the affix ‘Singh’ or 
the substitution of that affix for ‘ Ram, ‘ Chand,’ 
&c. The customs among ruling families appears 
to be based on a similar principle, the assump- 
tion of a new function involving the assumption 
of a new cognomen. Whether this assumption of 
anew cognomen is an sntegral paat of the mutia- 
tion into a religious order or merely incidental 
to it, I cannot at present say - 

In the case of a1uling family the general rule 

that on accession the suffix is 


changed. Fon instance, in Snkét and its daughter 
state of Mandi, the heir-appatent’s suffix of 
Smgh is changed to Sam on his accession to 
the throne; and in Siimar to Pakish Singh 1s 
comparatively seldom used as aroyal title Itis 
asstmed in Bashabr at the naming ceremony and 
not changed at accession In Chambé, too, 1t 18 
not changed, but, both before and after accession, 
the suffix Varma 1s used instead of Singh by the 
priests when the ruhng chief 1s referred to by 
name in any religions ceremony. 


Pal. — The Kulld, Bangthal,and Kotlehr fami- 
lies had the suffix Pal, as had also those of Nurpur, 
Basaull, Bada, and Bhadarw& The Rajas of 
Kashtwar had also this title origmally, but 
changed it to Sain, then to Deo, and lastly to 
Smgh ‘The old branch of the Jammd family, 
expelled in 1816 and now jdgirddrs at Akhroéta, 
near Dinanagar, in the Gurdaspur District, also 
pear the sufiz of Déé, which they still retain, 
younger members of the family other than the 
head of 1b being now called Singh The present 
rulingfamily of Jammt bear the suffiz Singh for 
a special reason they are descended fiom a 
chauthain or fourth bother of Ranjit Déé of 
Jammu (1750—81) 


appears to be 


1 The change of suffix on accession would appear to be a some 
pees ding to 1t, can be traced by the present writer i, A, Weber's Uber die 


der konegt Preuss Ahadenwe der Wissenschaften, 1893). 


No allusion to 14, or to anything correspon 
Kounigsweihe, der Raytstya (Abhandlungen 


what modern practice, or possibly a local one, 
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On the subject of the older suffixes in Chamba, 
D: J Hutclnson of the Chambé Mission wiites 
as follows — 

“Varma —The o1igial title, 01 second name, 
in the Chambi royal family was Varma, a cogno- 
men extensively used in ancient times Ma’sudi, 
the historian, speaks of it as bemg the title of 
‘all kings,” and 16 was used m the reigning 
families of Népil, KaAmidp or Assam, and Kanauj 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, m the 
Rathi: family before 1t acquired Kanauj, and by 
the Chandél Rajis of Bandélkhand Though 
probably not adopted as a dynastic surname m 
any of these families, its use by undividual chiefs 
piuves that 1t was widely known Theie was 
alsoan entue Varma dynasty m Kashmi: from 
A D 3854 to 939; and the cognomen 1s stillin use 
in the 10yal houses of Travancore and Cochin 
The Chamba Réjis contmued to bear 1t till the 
end of the 16th centmy, after which 16 was 
gradually displaced by ‘Singh,’ which was then 
coming into general use among Réjpits, but the 
older title 1s still employed im all religious 
ceremonies 


Déva —The title Déva 1s also found after each 
Raja’s name in the mscriptions and copper-plates 
This too was 9 royal designation, as weleain from 
Sanskrit hterature, and was affixed to the names 
of all kings and queens in its masculime or 
feminine form, just as Rex and Regina are in 
our own Royal family Hence aiose the Raypit 
salutation Jaidéyé = Jaidév4, which oll Rajpdts 
receive and give, but which a ruling chef receives 
and does not return The onmginal form in 
Sanskrit was jayatu dévah, ‘may the king be 
victorious,’ ”’ 


On the subject of the prefixed titles, 
Dr Hutchison says — 

“Yavaraj& and Tika —In former times, as we 
earn from the copper-plates, an hei-apparent in 
Chamba bore the title of ‘Yfvai4ji’ When it 
was disused is not known, but it is found in 
plates issued towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, Ai the present time an heir-apparent, 
if a son of the ruling chief, has the distinctive 
title of ‘Tika,’ while younger sons are named 
Détham, Tirthain, Chauthain, &. These titles 
do not, however, appear to be earlier than the 17th 
dentury or even later, 

“Mian —All Rayptts in the Western Hills 
are addressed as ‘ Min,’ a name said to have been 


given them by one of the Mughal Emperors, 
probably Jahangir, but its precise omgm and 
signification are unknown It occurs as ‘ Mié° 
on a coppei-plate dated A D 1613, as one of the 
titles of Jandidhan, son and hei-apparent of Rajya 
Bali Bhadié. In Chamba, younger sons of 
a ruling chief, other than the ‘Tika,’ and also 
brothers, aie addiessed as ‘Mfan Sahib, all 
otheis of Rajpit caste being called ‘Miinji? » 


In Bashahr the title of the heir-apparent, 1f the 
son of the Raja, is Tika otherwise 1t 1s Mian 
It used to be Yatva-14j32 The title of Mian 1s 
1etained fo. a good many generations, but even- 
tually descendants of Midns smmk to the status 
of Kanéts or ordinaiy peasants 


In the Mandi Stgte the title of Miin appears 
to be apphed generally to all relations of the 
Raja, the heit-appaient bemg called TikA, the 
next to him Détham, the next to him again 
Tuthaim, and the next Chauthain, as in Chambi, 
thus ,— 


Raja 
| 
| |] ; ; | 
Tiki Détham.2 Tirtham. Chauthain 3 
(Sanskr Dwr- (Lrr- (Chatus- 
sthamya ) sthanvya.)  — sthanzya.) 


Tt would, however, further appear that the sons 
of a Détham are themselves Déthaims, so that m 
Gurdaspur District, on the borders of Chamba, 
the Rajpat grades aie returned as Tik4, Déthain, 
&c. Among the Sikhsa precisely giumilar mstance 
1s afforded by the Sddhis of Anandpir in the 
Hoshiirpur District. ‘From the four nephews of 
Guléb Rai, viz, Uchar Singh, Udai Singh, Khem 
Singh, and Chaur Singh are descended the Anand- 
par Sddhis in four branches, known as the Bart 
(great) Sirkar, Dusri, Tisrt and Chauthi 
Sirkars.* 


In Sirmir the heir-apparent, if the son of the 
Raji, is Tikd; any son of the R&jé is a R§j 
Kanwar; grandsons and gregt-grandsons are 
recognised as Kanwars; and any descendant of a 
Réja, however remote, is Bhau. The latter title 
8 not officially recognized, but elderly people, 
especially women, address the descendant of a 
Rajé by it Descendants im the 80th or even of 
a later generation are commonly called Bhau or 
Kanwar, 


H A. Rose. 
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2 The earliest mention of D6thain in Chamba 


the 5th place,’ Kc, 


appears to be n a copper-plate of 1748 A.D. 
5 In Bashahr these forms appear to be, chalectioally, Do-thaymyin, ; 


2 se «© © «© y Pach-thayinyén, ‘ of 


* Massy’s Chiefs and Famulies of Note in the Punjab, p. 882, 
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STORIES OF THE TAMIL VAISHNAVA SAINTS, 
Translated by N. Kuruthalwar and communicated by Mis, I J. Putt. 
I, 

The Tirukéraltir Avatirs. 

(A) —Poikhai Alwar. The Conch Avatir. 


IS soul was incarnate in a human body, which appeared in a lotus in a well near 
Conjeveram. He was born supernaturally of the same mental uature as the Conch 
of Vishnu. 


(B)— Pudhatta AlwaAr. 


He was born supernaturally in the same manner, of the mental nature of the Club of 
Visbnu. He was found in a flower called kurukatti at Tirukadalmall. 


(C)—Pé Alwar. 


He was born supernaturally in the same manner, of the mental nature of the Sword of 
Vishnu, and was found in a lotus in a well at Mailapar, Madras. 


These three, by the free grace of God, got md of rajoguna and tamguna, and were full of 
pure sativa, and lived only for the service of God, and increased in knowledge, devotion and 
non-attachment to worldly things. They refrained from eating and drinking the love of God 
being their sustenance. They avoided the company of worldly men, travelling about the 
country, and not staying more than two days in one place, instructing the people as they went, 
but up to this time they had not met together. Then God wished to reveal their 1eal nature 
to the world, to enable the people to gain more by their instructions, so he caused them to 
meet in Tirukévalair in the South Arcot District — during agreat storm. One of them being 
alone im the storm, sought shelter na small room outside a Br&éhman’s house, shut the door, 
and lay down. Then the second one, finding himself also in the storm, came across the small 
room aud tapped at the door. Then the first one called out, “There is here hardly room 
for one to he down.” The second replied, ‘If one can lie down, two can sit duwn.” The 
first one, hearing his reply, and concluding that he was a wise man, opened the door and 
let him in. A 

Presently the third one came, knocked, and begged for entrance, when the two called out 
that there was hardly room enough for two to sit. In reply the third one said, “ Where 
two can sit, three can stand,” This sensible answer pleased the first and second one, and they 
let the third onein. After the usual salutations they asked questions of one another, The 
first said, “I am the inseparable attendant of God.’ The second, ‘I am the servant of 
Vasudéva.” The third said, “I am one with Paramatma, who is knowledge and bliss.” 


And so they mutually made each other known, When these three were thus met 
together, Vishnu was desirous to be amongst them, for as he is always present in a garden of 
tulaést, or 10 a tank of lotus flowers, so he must be always near his devotees. Accordingly he 
caused himself to be present amongst them. As it was very dark they coald see nothing, but 
each one felt that there was a fourth presence in the room. One said, “Light a lamp, and 
see who this is.’ However, being y“gis they were able to perceive mentally that God was 
amongst them, Then the first Alwar exclaimed, ‘‘I will make the earth the vessel, the sea 
shall be the oul, and the sun shall be the wick; with this light do I decorate the person of 
Vishnu” The second Alwar then said, ‘‘I will make my devotion the vessel, my adoration 
shall be the oil, my ardent love shall be the wick, This light is the lamp of knowledge 
offered to Narayana, by whose free grace I gained this knowledge which I have given forth 
in the Tamil language.” Then suddenly a great light burst upon them, and the third Alwar 
cried out, ‘I behold the golden bodies of Vishnu and Lakshmi, the entire beauteous forms 
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of them both, and ther radiant lotus eyes and the disc, and the conch.” Immediately the 
other two saw the wondious vision, and all were transported with joy. Then upon that 
sacred spot each one composed a hundred stanzas, full of love and devotion to God. They 
were so arranged that the end of one set was the beginning ot the next. So they went their 
way together, relating to all their marvellous experience. 


II. 


Tyyumalli Sar Alwar. 
Part I. 


This saint was born supernaturally, and was found in a cane-bush by a man called 
Tiruvalan, who took home the child and reared 1t. When Tirumalli Sai was seven years old 
a meat desne to practise yéqa arose in him In the practice of yéga, meditation is the principal 
part, but it is necessary to have something to meditate upon. So Tirumalh began to try to 
Gnd out what that something 1s. He spent some 400 years in studying the philosophical 
treatises in several langnages which existed in his time. Then he became a Sri-Vaishnava, 
After this God showed him all the fullness of the two worlds, the transitory and the eternal. 
Also God showed him the order of creation. When Tirumalh saw this, any doubt he had 
before in lis mind was removed, and he exclaimed — “I have studied all the s¢ikhya 
philosophy, and all the works written by Siva, and im the end, by blessed fortune, I became 
a servant of Vishnut Now I am perfectly sinless, and have nothing more to know.” Saying 
this he took Vishnu to his heart, and remamed im yéga 700 years in his village near a tank 
called Gagéndra, He cared nothing for the world and lived in rags. 

One day he was sewing up the holes of his red cloth, when Siva and Parbatt were traversing 
the sky. Seeing them, Tirumalli, to avoid Siva’s shadow falling upon him, moved a little 
to one side. Observing that he did this, Parbati was displeased, and enquired of Siva who 
this was and why he behaved thus. Siva rephed, ‘‘It is no use resenting this, 1f we 
approach him, he will only slight us.” But Parbati insisted, and so they both descended and 
stood before Tirumalli, who however paid no attention to them whatever, and continued to sew 
his rags. Then Siva asked him how it was that he paid no attention to them, Tirumalli 
rephed, “I have nothing to ask of you.” But Siva offered to give him something. Where- 
upon Tirumalli said, “Are you able to give me emaucipation?” Siva replied, ‘‘ Vishnu alone 
is able to give you that.” Then Tirumalli asked, ‘‘Can you prolong a man’s hfe for at least 
one day?” ‘*No,” said Siva, ‘that depends on Vishnn’s karma.” Then Tirumalli asked, 
“ Well then: can you make my needle follow my thread.” Upon this Siva lost patience, and 
became angry, and opened his thind eye, which emitted burning fiery rays But Tiramalli 
also possessed an eye of the same kind in his mght big toe, and with this he did battle with the 
fire of Siva’s eye, who found this unbearable! Meanwinle the world began to burn! Where- 
upon the Dévas and Rishis went and complamed to Vishne. Then Vishnu bethought himself 
of some clouds, which were Kept im readiness for the time when they should be required to 
drown the world. These he ordered should be used to quench the fire. The clouds however 
refused to obey the order on the ground that they could not act against the Rishi Tirumall. 
Vishnno persuaded them, by saying that he would take the responsibility upon himself. 
During this tame Siva was being fearfully burnt by the fire, and was calling londly for help. 
Then the clouds spread themselves over the heavens and let fall ther water, and quenched 
the fire of Siva. When Tirumalh saw this he shut up the eye im his toe, so the remaining fire 
was also put out. By this time Siva’s anger was abated, and lookimg, he saw that Tirumalli 
was sitting quite unmoved by the downpour of rain. Then addressing all the Dévas and Rishis 
standing round, he expressed to them his wonder at the steadfastness and imperturbability of 
Tirumalli, whom he would henceforth call Bhaktisaru. Furthermore, he related to them 
stories showing that the devotees of Vishnu are never affected by any mjuries done to them, 
Then he and his wife with a good wall took leave of Tirumalli, and went their way. 
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A few days after this a stddka named Suktihara was nding ona tiger thouch the ay, 
and happened to pass above the place where Tirumall: was sitting, when the tiger suddeniy 
stopped unable to proceed The seddha then discovered that the reason of this was that 
Tirumall’s thoughts on God were so concentrated and strong, that they created a material 
resistance in the air, which the tiger was not strong enough to cross. The siddha bemg amazed 
at this, looked and saw Trrumalli sitting silently near the tank Then the siuddha descended 
and approached and saluted Tirumalh offermg him a valnable cloak, and begging him to throw 
away his rags, but Tirumalli refused, at the same time causing to appear before the sitdha’s 
eyes another cloak even more beautiful than the one offered. Then the stddha presented 
Tiramall with his necklace, thereupon Tirnmalli took his lotus-seed chain, and held it up before 
the eyes of the s:ddia, when it appeared hke diamonds and rubies. By this time the seddha 
anderstood that Tirumall: was perfect, and did not want anything, and so took his way 





Presently an alchemist came up to Tirumalli and offered him a pill made of mercury, and 
said that this pill could change one~carat gold into any number of carats. Then Tirumalli 
took some dust off his foot, mixed it with some mad, and made another pul, and told the 
alcherist to touch any inferior gold with this one. The alchemist doing so found this pill to 
be of far stronger properties than his own. 


After this, Tirumall, to avoid these interruptions, went into a cave, and there continued 
his yéga. 

While he was there the three Alwars of Tirukéraltr were on their pilgrimage together, 
and as they were passing by this way, they saw at a distance a shining miraculous light. 
Going to see the cause of 14, they found the cave and Tirumalli seated therein Immediately 
through their yfgis’ power, they were able to recognize each other, and embraced with eyes 
shining with joy and bodies thrilling with transport They stayed there for some time: their 
company together being like the mixture of milk, fruit,and sugar. Their sustenance was 
undisturbed meditation of God in continuous bliss. Tho four felt themselves to be as one in 
their love to God, all being merged in one extasy. After a time the four went to Mailapir 
together, from whence the three departed on their own way, leaving Turumalli alone at that 


place, 
Pari II. 


At the time of Poikhai’s birth at Conjeveram, Tirnmalli Sai wished to go to that town, 
and there he remained worshipping in the temples for 700 years. At this place Kamikanan 
came and joined Tirumaili as his attendant, During this time, one day an old courtezan, 
suffering from a bad disease and deserted by all, took upon herself the menial work for 
Tirumalli, hopmg to gain merit thereby. As he was engaged in yéya@ he did not notice her for 
some time, but one day he opened his eyes and observed her, and by his yéyi’s powers was able 
to read all her past history and also her future. Then he asked her what she wanted. She 
besonght him to grant her youth again, He consented, and she became a young woman, but 
nevertheless continued to work for him, One day a7 4ja happening to see her, fell in love with 
her and took her away as his wife. They leda happy life together for some years, until the réja 
began to suffer from the effects of age, while his wife retained her youth Wondering how this 
was, and enquiring of her, she told him that it was by the grace of Tiromalh Sai, whereupon he 
also wished to gain the same favour. His wife then advised him to seek the goodwill of 
Kanikanan, who came every day to beg alms, and gain his mediation with Tirumalli. This 
the réja did, but Kamkanan gave him no hopes, telling him that Tirumall had no regard for 
anyone, not even for Siva himself. Then the rija knowing that Kamikanan was a very learned 
man and a good poet, asked him to compose @ poem in his, the réja’s honour. But Kamkanan 
refused to do this. The r4a then became angry, and threatened Kanikanan with punishment, 
who however paid no attention, but only repeated a stanza in praisé of God. Whereupon 
the rdja’s anger increased, and he commanded Kanikanan to be banished from the country. 
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Kanikanan then went to Tiumallt and told him that he was banished by the :#a’s command. 
Tirumalh then said, “If you go away, I shall have very httle to do here, and if I go with you 
all these idols will follow us.’ Thereupon he rose, and addzessed the idols in an extempore 
stanza — 
‘Kamikanan must go, I must go, therefore you must not remain. 
Take up your beds and come with us.’ 


Immediately the idols, which were lymg down, rose up, and began to move, and all the 
other idols with them. First Tirumall preceded them, then Kanikanan came after, then followed 
a procession of all the idoh. In this way they slowly proceeded thiough the streets. When 
the people saw this, they were much amazed and afraid, and ran to tell the r@ja, who came ont 
with great haste and prostrated himself before Kanikanan, and begged his forgiveness, Upon 
pardon being granted, the whale procession turned round and went back in the same order. 
When they reached their old place, they all stopped, and Tiramalh addressed the idols again in, 
the following stanza : — 

‘‘Kanikanan has returned, I have returned, 
So you must lie down as before. ” 


From that day the chief idol goes by the name of Yathéktakari (the idol that did as % 
was bidden). 


After this Tirumalh remained in that place for a few years, then he had a desire to go to 
Kumbakénam. On his way there he rested im the village of Perambuliytr One day he sat 
down on a paydl, where some Brahmans were reciting the Védas, Seeing him, and knowing 
him to be a Sidra, they stopped their recitation. So Tirumalli moved away to the prescmbed 
distance. When the Brahmans wanted to renew the recitation, they found they could not 
remember it, Then Tirumalli took some black paddy and began splitting off the husks, thereby 
bringing back to their memory the passage they required, namely — “ Take away the husk of 
the black paddy with the nail.” Then observing Tirumalh, they understood that he was 
a great and learned man, and they prostrated themselves before him, At this time, while 
Tirumall was gomg about begging for alms im the streets of the village, the idol of the temple 
was observed to turn towards whichever side Tirnmall: was at that moment, Then the priest, 
anderstanding the canse of this marvel, ran to the place where some Brahmans were performing 
a sacrifice and told them what was happening. Upon this several ot them approached Tirumalli 
and respectfally invited him to their shrine, and shewed him great honour. Seeing this, 
some of the people, knowing Tirumalli to be a Sidra, began to abuse the Brahmans, who were 
shewing him this honour. Then the Brahmans were at a loss to know what they should do, 
and turned to Tirumalli for advice, asking him to speak himself to the people. Tirumalh then 
prayed to God asking him to reveal himself before the people in the same way that he had 
revealed himself in Ins devotee’s heart, Immediately the whole assembly saw the wondrous 
sight of the beautiful form of Vishnu in his full glory appear within the body of Tirumalli. 
The people, amazed and awe-struck, threw themselves down before him in adoration, then, 
sending for the temple car, they placed Tirumalli im 1t, and drew it through the streets, 
worshipping him as they went; and finally all the people with one accord became his disciples. 

After this he proceeded to Kumbakénam and there saw the shrines and all he wanted to 
see, and heard the Tiruvoimol, written by Nammalvar. After hearing this, he considered 
that all his own compositions were worthless, and so he threw all the volumes he had written 
into the river Kaveri, but two of the volumes sailed on the current without sinking. Seeing 
this, he took 1¢ for a sign that they were worth something, so he saved them and taught them 
to the People, | One day he went into the temple and prayed the 2dol to sit up and listen 
to his instruction, therenpon the idol attempted to raise itself. Tirnmalli was much rejoiced 


that God had so quickly granted his prayer and praised him: and to this day the idol in that 
temple has remained in a half-rising posture, 
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Thus Tirumalli lived according to the Vriddha Y6ga, teaching the people from his two 
books, and eating only a little fruit. At last he went to heaven at the age of 4,700 years ! 





TIT. 
Madhura Kavi Alwar. 


He was born in the nature of Garuda at Tirukhéltr, South Arcot District, His father 
was a Brahman of the Sdma Véda, and he was made to undergo all the ritual necessary to 
a Brahman boy, and well educated in all branches of knowledge then in vogue, and performed 
many pilgrimages, 


Once there occurred a great famine in his country, so he set out for another pilgrimage. 
When he took leave of the townspeople, they asked him when he would return, and he 
answered, ‘ When the sun rises in the South.” Thinkmg he was mocking them, they laughed 
and let him go, 


He went as far as Bhadrinith in the Himalayas, and returned to Kasi, on his way there 
stopping at Ayéddhy& One day in the fourth watch of the mght he rose up, and looking 
towards the Sonth he saw 2 wonderful light. He supposed it to be a burning village, bat after 
he had seen it for three nights, at the same time each night, he began to wonder what it was, 
and proceeded towards the South. As he moved the light also appeared to move in front of 
him, and he followed it. In this way he slept in the daytime and walked at nicht, and so he 
went as far as the town of Kurugtr, now called Alwér Tirundgiri, in the Tinevelli District. 


Qn leaving this town he found that the light stopped there behind him, so, concluding that 
he had reached hus destination, he remamed there all the night gazing at the light, rose early in 
the morning and bathed m the river Tambaparni, and performed all the morning mtual, and 
then went to the town to make enquiries, There he was told that some years before a son had 
been born to the rdya of the place. Thus child, from the time of its birth, did not open its eyes, 
or take its natural food, but nevertheless grew in size, and was welland strong. The parents, 
according to custom, took the child on the twelfth day to the temple where the 2dol is called 
the “ self-shining, ” and after the usual ceremony they made the ehild prostrate himself before 
the idol. After this, to the amazement of the on-lookers, the child got up and began to 
circumambulate the temple, after which he went towards a tamarind tree, into the hollow of 
which he entered, and sat down in padmasaram (yégt posture). Here he sat without moving, 
and though his parents tried to rouse him, they failed to do so. Thus he had remained, so 
Madhuré Kavi was told — for sixteen years. Hearing this, and learning that the boy’s name 
was Sataképa, Madhuri Kavi went to the tamarind tree and saw the boy sitting there, and 
understood that he was a yég?, 

Wishing to find out if the boy was in samdédhi, Madhuri Kavi made a nowe by throwing 
a stone in front of the boy, who then opened his eyes. Upon this, Madhura Kavi drew near, 
and whispered to Sataképa the following questions: First, — ‘“‘Tf a superior being is born of 
an inferior being, what would his sustenance be,and where should he live?” Second, —-‘‘If an 
inferior being is born of an inferior being, what would his sustenance be, and where should he 
live?” Sataképa answered the first question thus, “A superior being will be sustamed by the 
grace of God, and live in it,” and the second question thus, “ An inferior being is sustained by 
worldiy things, and will hve in them.” Then Madhura Kavi saw that Satakopa was a perfect 
philosopher, both in precept and example, and prostrated himself before him, and prayed that 
he might be taken as Gateakipa’s disciple. The parents who were standing by, had overheard 
their son’s word, and understood that Madhura Kavi was worthy of reverence. Then he turned 
to them, and told them that at some tame therr son would come out from the tree and live with 
them for a period. 

The next night Madhuri Kavi dreamt that Sataképa appeared to him in the form of the 
future Ramantjacharya, and related to him all that he had experienced [during his sixteen 
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years of samadhi of the real nature and the glory of God, which he would commit to writing in 
four books. The first would be the essence of Rig-Féda, the second the essence of Fajur-Véda, 
the third the essence of Sdma-Véda, the fourth the essence of Atharva-Véda The end of each 
stanza would be the beginuing of the next stanza. He told Madhura Kavi to prepare for this 
a volume of palmyra leaves, and write down what he was told. Then the vision disappeared. 
In the morning Madhuri Kavi rose very early, prepared the palmyra leaves, and took them to 
where the boy was seated. Then to the amazement of the bystanders, the boy began to dictate 
all these stanzas. After all was finished, he rose up from his sitting posture, left the tree and 
went to his parents, with whom he lived for sixteen years, during which time he was looked 
upon as a guru, and all castes came to him, and he imparted knowledge to all. 

After this Sataképa told the people he must leave them, and he walked to the River 
Tambaparni and entered into it, telling them that they would afterwards find an idol in his 
likeness in the river. So he disappeared, and as he foretold, they found the idol, which 

“they set up and worship to this day. The copies of the stanzas made by Madhura Kavi and 
dictated by Sataképa still exist, are looked upon as equal to the Védas, and are recited in front 
of the idol, while the Védas are recited behind the idol. The tamarind tree can also now be 
seen, though it is too old to produce any frmt. Madhura Kavi after this composed stanzas in 
honour of Sataképa. 

IV. 


Kulasékara Alwar. 

He was born of the royal family of Travancore, and in the course of time he became raja, 
and ruled his country so well that the weak did not suffer from the strong. After a few years he began 
to read religious books, and his eyes were opened to the transitoriness of the world. Then, withont 
neglecting the affairs of state, he tried to serve God also. He took the advice of good and learned 
men in secular and religious matters, He read all the sacred books with great assiduity, especially 
the Rdmdyana, Being completely engrossed m this, and coming to the part where Rama prepares to 
do battle with 1,400 Rakshasas, he became much disturbed and gave orders for all his army to come 
out, putting himself at the head of them, imagming that he was to go to the help of. Rama. Then 
his ministers, seeing in what state of mind he was, read to him the account of the battle, of the 
vietory of Rama, and of the safety of his army. The rdja hearing this and being satisfied, ordered 
his army back, and returned quietly. 


After this, ab one time, the ministers became envious of his gurus, and wishing to injure them, 
they caused. some jewels to be hidden in the temple, giving out that the gurus had stolen and hidden 
them there. Then the réja ordered a cobra to be brought and put on the hands of the gurus, saying 
that if they were guilty the cobra would bite them ; if innocent, it would not. Asit did not harm 
them at all, the ministers were frightened and confessed their truth, and brought the jewels, 

Then the rja went on a pilgrimage to Tirupati with a large retinue and afterwards to 
Srirafigam ond showed in all his life that to serve man is to please God. He wrote works both in 
Tamil and Sanskrit. 

v. 


Vishnu Chitta Alwér, 


He was born in the nature of Garuda. His parents were Brahmans, but did not educate 
him well He was, however, naturally religious, and became a devout wor shipper of Vatapatrasayi, 
the local god, He attached himself to the temple as a gardener, where he did all the menial 
service. Once the Pandya Raja, a learned man, was roaming mcognito through the town at night, 
when he heard a Brahman reciting a Sanskrit stanza, He stopped the Brahman, and asked him 
whence he came and whither he was going. The Brahman replied that he was on a pilgrimage to 
Ganga. Then the Raja asked him to tell him the meaning of the stanzas, which he didas follows: — 
‘Men store up provisions in the summer for use in the rainy season, they gather it in the day to 
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use at night, they put by money in their youth for use in their old age; in the same way they should 
serve God in this life to gain happiness in the future life.” 

The Raja took this to heart, and went to his palace, and consulted with his learned adviser, 
Selvanambi, as to how he should cairy out this piecept. At that time the Saivas were in the 
majority, and the V aishnavas in the mmmority The Raja was a Sarva, but Selvanambi was a Vaishnava, 
Selvanambi told the Raja that he must proceed to meditate on the ‘Cause of all causes.” Upon the 
Raja asking how this was to be done, Selvanamb: told him that it would be necessary to gather 
together the learned men of all sects, and to put all their tenets to the test. This was to be done by 
having a bag of treasure tied up to the crossbeam of his palace gate. A meeting of the learned men 
must then be proclaimed, and each one must argue i defence of his own particular tenet, At the 
giving forth of the most powerful of the arguments, the bag of treasure, by 1ts own force and without 
being touched, would fall down. ‘The declaimer of this argument would then be taken by the Raja 
as his guru. The Raja followed Selvanambi’s advice and in consequence a great assembly of learned 
men began to gather at the court. 


Meanwhile the god Vatapatrasayi, wishing to reveal himself through Vishnu Chitta, 
appeared before him, and told him to go to the Pandya Raja’s court, and there establish Vishnu as 
the highest and real Tattva, who must be meditated upon in order to secure eternal life. But Vishnon 
Chitta was very fearful to attempt such an enterprise, and pleaded his unfitness. The god, however, 
told him that he need not fear, as he would himself put the necessary words into his month, and 
thereupon ordered the temple palanqum for Vishnu Chitta, and commanded some of the temple 
retinue to accompany him to the Raja’s court. 

On the way there all the arguments required for the occasion came into Vishnu Chitta’s mind, 
so that after arriving there and being given a good seat; he began to converse with the pandits 
without fear, and argued with such force that all their objections gave way, and finally he made 
a powerful speech, iv which he established Narayana as the Paratattva. At the end of this speech 
the bag of treasure fell down of its own accord, so that all were doubly convinced, and the Raja 
begged Vishnu Chitta to take him as his disciple and instruct him in the true way. This was done, 
and the Raja and many others became Vaishnavas. 

On one state occasion, as the Raja was accompanied by Vishnu Chitta in the royal procession, 
Vishnu appeared in the sky in all His glory riding on Garuda. Vishnu Chitta beholding him, and 
fearing lest some “evil eye” amongst the crowd might injuriously affect the beautiful person of 
Vishnu, began to bless him in order to ward off the evil, in doing which Vishnu Chitta took the two 
bells of the elephant on which he sat, and clanged them together, chanting at the same t:me the 
twelve stanzas that go by the name of Tiruppallandu, ‘“ The Blessing of many years to God.” 

After this Vishnu Ohitta bade the Raja farewell, and went back to his own place, but the R&ja 
established an institution in which all castes without distinction were instructed in Vaishnavism. 

The twelve stanzas of the Ziruppallandu are as follows — 

Tiruppallandu. 
The Beatitude. 


1. 
Saith Vishnu Chitta: — 
“Blessed are the beautiful feet of the Lord Almighty, for many years and for many millions of 
years. He shines like the sparkling of diamonds and his powerful aims subdue the wicked !” 
2. 
‘Blessed be the inseparable communion between thy servants and thyself, for many years 
and many years. 
“ Blessed be thy Consort, in whom all beauty attains its perfection . whose form, radiant with 
fadeless youth, rests always in thy bosom. 
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«Blessed be thy disc, of divine transcendental splendonr which sheds all around its pure 
light. Blessed be thy conch, which yroclaims thy victorious name ' % 


3. 





Vishnu Ohitta saith to the people : — 
“0 people, do you desne hie? Then come forth. Take up this earth and perfume into your 


hands. And be one withus. One m all ow weal and woe. In our biotherhood there 1s no place 
for worldliness, Foi seven generations we have been faithful Vaishnavas, As Vishnu’s devoted 
servants, we bless mm who mvaded Lanka and laid 1t waste '” 


4, 


Before you are lost in the eternal solitude of Kaivalya, come forth, and yom ou brotherhood. 
Throw away the bonds of caste, Come with us, and chant the holy words ‘.Vamé Nd dyandya’. 
Proclaim the blessmgs of this gospel m all towns and villages and to all people. Ghuve 16 freely to 
high and low. Here we are men, devoted to this holy mission. Let us go on, chantmg blessiugs to 
our Lud!” 

5, 


* He is the Supreme Lond of all the sola: systems, The Destroyer of all the enemies of 
mankind. Vanquishe: of the senses. Come foith, each humble servant in Ins kmgdom, and worship 
lus holy feet, and chant his thousand holy names. Leap over your old caste barriers, and sing to lim 
blessmgs of many years and many years.” 

6. 


‘“[, my father, and my father’s father, his father, and his father’s father, all these, throughont 
seven generations, have faithfully served him, who is the twlght dusk of Sravana, mcarnate 
as man and lion, and put anend to the enemy. Let us do away with all hindrances to eternal bhas, 
and. hail him with blessings of many years and many yeais '” 


7. 


“We hail him with blessings of many years, who wields the ever-revolving ruddy disc of 
transcendent brilhancy. We are all stamped with the mark of his luminous holy dise on our 
shoulders. He commanded the disc to cut off the two thousand hands of Banésura, from whose arms 
poured down the hot 1ed blood m torrents!” 


8. 


“ He provides me with good nourishing rice and claiified butter, and enables me to seve 
him contmually, and gives me with his own hands a costly necklace and a pair of earrings, and covers 
me with sweet scents. <All this he does to purify my soul. And so to him I chant blessings of many 
years, whose banner bears the emblem of Gaiuda, the serpent’s foe !”” 


9, 


“We clothe ourselves with yellow garments of silk used by thee. We feed on what is left 
by thee on thy plate. We bedeck ouiselves with the gailands of é¢uwlaé? and sweet scented 
flowers, whieh onee decorated thy holy person, Such devoted servants are we, that whatever are thy 
behests we perform them with willmg hearts. We celebiate thy birthday every year in Srivana. We 
hail thee with blessings of many years, who dancest on the seipent’s head |’* 


10. 


“The very day on which we entered into thy service by a written bond, we obtained salvation. 
O Lord, our God, as thy servants we gain emancipation, and are raised up with all thy subjects 
in thy kmgdom. Thou didst take birth upon thee on the auspicions day of Rihiyi, in Madura of 
all plenty. Thou, who hast lept into the well of the cobra Kahiiga and hast danced on his hoods 
we hail with blessings of many years!” 
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“TJ am as old a servant of thine as is Selvanambi of Tirukkétiyar. O holy being, Selvanambi 
is a zealous devotee and 1s the ruler of Tirukkétiyfr. His heart is set on his religion, and on those 
who follow thee. There 1s not one single unlawful strife in his dominions, His capital is the gem 
of the towns. 


‘I chant thy holy blessings of many years, loving thee in the ight way, taught me through the 
unbroken hne of dchdryas. These are tiuly holy bemgs, I chant to thee blessings of many 
yeais in many ways,” ; 

12. 

“* The holy blessings of many years are sung by Vishnu Chitta, They are the very outpouring of 
his pure love and devotion, They are sung in the name of the holiest and highest being, who bears 
the bow named Saruga, This Vishnu Chitta 1s of Srivillipattar in the Timevelli country. 

“« His heart 1s in these pious hymns. Those who chant them will for many many years surround 
the Paamatma. They will be in blessed communion with him for eternity.” 


Vi. 


Andal, 

After Vishnu Chitta returned to Srivillipattir, he was one day working in the temple gaiden 
as usual, and digging neai a éuladi tree, when he was astonished to find under rt, concealed in the 
ground, a female mfant. He took 1t home and reaied it carefully, ‘When the child was about five 
or six years old he began to teach her, and gave her the name of Kodai. The child had been born 
supernaturally, in the nature of Bhnidévi, the Earth goddess, She grew well, both in body and 
soul, and even at this early age she was able to compose poems mm Tamil, which were always full of 
love and devotion to Vishnu. She became as a daughter and a great joy and dehght to Vishnu 
Chitta, and he procured all the jewels he could to adorn he: with, 


One day he had, in his customary manner, prepared flower garlands and laid them, in readiness 
to take to the temple, ina basket. Meanwhile, his daughter, wishing to deck herself, put on ha 
jewels and began to look about for flowers to place in hei hair. Seeing the flower garlands in the 
basket, she took them out, decked her hair with them, and as she had no looking-glass, went to 
a well, looked in, and beholding her beautiful face there, was satisfied, and ieturned, took off the 
flowers and placed them carefully back m the basket, so that they looked asif they had not been 
touched. This she did on many occasions, quite unnoticed by her father, but one day he unexpectedly 
caught sight of her wearing the flowers and looking into the well. He was angry and much 
distressed, and reproved hei, saying that she had committed a sin in using flowers dedicated to God, 
to all of which she did not reply. Then Vishnu Chitta prepared fresh garlands and took them to the 
temple. On his arrival there, he found he could not open the door of the shrine. While wondering 
at the cause, he heard a voice from within, which asked him why he came go late. Then with sorrow 
and fear he replied that his daughter had been using the flowers which he had alieady prepared, and 
therefore he had been obliged to make fresh garlands. ‘Then the voice spoke again, saying that the 
garlands first prepared had been made all the more fragrant by the touch of his daughter. Then 
Vishnu Chitta understood that his daughter must have a divine ngtuie, and from that time began to 
treat her with reverence. 

When she became of age, her father asked her whom she wished to marry. She replied that 
she would not mairy any man. Then he felt anxious about her, as he saw that she was not the same 
as othe: women Her great pleasure was to get him to describe the various shrmes of Vishnu. In 
the course of these descriptions she heard about Krishna’s icaruation, and his [lds, and how the 
gépts served Krishna for a month, so that rain should fall on Nandugékala, and how they served 
a double purpose in this — they gained the boon of rain for the country, and attamed Krishna for 
their own emancipation. When she heard all this, she was entranced with the beauty of such thoughts, 
and fervently longed to do the same and attain emancipation. So she then selected some virgins 
of her caste, of whom she took the lead, and every morning sho rose at four o’clock and woke ber 
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emmpanions, and they all tugether went and bathed in the tank at the temple, and afte: waids pe1foimed 
service to God. This they did tor a month, and each day Kodai Andal composed a poem 
deseitbmg the day's proveduie. thirty poems altugether 

When the month was uver, her father 1everved a message from Srirangam, commanding him to 
iuing his daughter there, and give her m mairage to God, Sri Ranganatha Whuth the messenger 
was sent all the paraphernalia necessary for a wedding , and so with gieat wonder, Vishnu Chitta set 
vat with his daughter for Srirangam., Artived there, Kudai Andal was conducted with much pomp 
and ceremony mto the presence of the idol, with which she went thiough the maiage ce1emony, 
She was then taken with the idol mto the sanctuary, whereupon she vanished fiom sight. Whuile 
Vishnu Chitta was lamenting her luss, he heard a voiee proclaiming that is daughter was im all 
bliss with Gud, and that he, Vishnu Chitta, was regaided henceforth by God as his own relative. 
Upon this, Vishnu Chitta was filled with joy and retuined home, and wrote many stanzas on this 
wondrous event. 


vit. 


Tondaradippodi Alwar. 


He was boin im the nature of Vishnu’s garland, named Vanamala, in a village called 
Mendangudi near Srirangam. He was fist called Vipranarayana, and was well brought up by 
his father, and used constantly to go to Srirangam and became very devoted to God there. Like 
Vishnu Chitta, he employed himself in gi owing flowers and preparing them for garlands to decorate 
the idol 


While engaged one day thus in the gaiden with his flowers, a Vésy4 called Dévadast and her 
sister, returnimg home in the retinue of the Chola Raja of Uraytir, being very tued, sat down with 
her sister to rest herself under the shade of the trees, As it was a beautiful garden, where all the 
year round fruit and flowers bloomed in their seasons, being retreshed with the balmy breezes that 
blew there, they expressed their admiration and delight with the place. Phesently they caught sight 
of Vipranfiéyana, who, with bare body covered with han, with strings of beads of tulaé? and lotus 
round his neck, and with the twelve nd@maims marked upon his person, looked m their eyes like a wild 
savage in that lovely spot, Observing after some time, that he took no notice whatever of them, 
Dévadasi said to her sister: “This seems to be a sort of idiot, No other man could be so 
insensible to my beauty and my singing, which will attract even an ascetic,” Then her sister said, 
“He 1s no ordmary man, but a devotee, your rollimg eyes, sweet voice, and beauty will not affect 
him, If you could evei attract his attention, I should consider you the cleveiest of the Vésyas and 
would be your servant for six months” Then Dévadist replied, “ Let us see! I shall succeed! If 
Ido not, I will serve you for six months!” So they made this compact. 


Tmmediately Dévadisi went and disguised herself as a female derotee and approached 
Viprandrayana, and humbly prostrated herself before him He started back im amazement and asked 
what she wanted. She then said, “I am a VéSy4, and am forced to eain money in this bad way by 
my mother; but this life is hateful to me, and is itself a result of my past bad karma. I am now 
terrified that by committing any more sin I shall sink into hell. Save me, by letting me associate 
with you and allowing me to help you in the work of the gatden.” So Vipranirdyana consented 
and allowed her to stay, from which time she began zealously to help him in his garden work 
In this way, by her arts she soon managed to beguile him, and at last peisuaded him to leave the 
temple and come with her to he: house. Here, unable to free himself from her baneful influence, he 
stayed on; 10 the meanwhile, she, finding out that he possessed some property, persuaded lim to 
make all of 1t over to her. After this, she cruelly told him to go and drove him away. Though 
obliged to leave her, he still hovered round in wretchedness near her house. 

On a certain day it happened that Vishnu and Lakshmi were walking along the street, when 
Lakshmi caught sight of Viptandidyana, and seeing him in this pitiable condition and knowing 
about his former godly state, felt great compassion for him and began to plead for him to Vishnu, 
asking why he had allowed his former true devotee to be made a mere plaything of and sink into 
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this misery. i : ; 
pen een ee pes : aaa perenne to put an end fo Viprandrdyana’s 
: o the temple, took away from it one of the gulden ves. | 

proceeded with it to Dévadasi’s house and knocked at her door. When she opened it ie saul |; a 
Viprandidyana’s servant, by name AlagiyAmanavala (beautiful biidegroom), who had ieee - al 
his master with this golden vessel as a present to her. She thereupon took thie easeel a ‘a a 
servant to go, but sent fo. Vipranirdyana and received him back with kindness The el a : = 
the temple servants found the vessel missing and reported the loss to the «da, who ete 
arrest of all the priests. While this was gomg on, and the priests were being led to ae ae i 
Dévaddst’s female attendants coming to the spot and asking the 1eason a this and banat is 
exclaimed that she had seen this very golden vessel under hei mistiess’s pillow istandls fis . ‘ 
and arrested Dévadisi, and seemg Vipranfniyana with her, ariested him as well While i. pe 
were beg led to the rdja, the shame and misery of his condition came upon Vignadivtyans with full 
force and he came to his senses, and began to realize the greatness of his sins and bitterly repented 
Then the rdya ordeied the vessel to be taken back to the temple and the two to be severely saiihall 
put Dévaddst pleaded her mnocence and declared that one calling himself Alagiyimanavala ener it 
to her in the name of Vipranaraéyana, But when Vipraniriyana was asked, he said he knew nouhins 
of this at all. Then the réja wondeied much, knowing that Vipranfriyana would nottell alie so he 
postponed the enquiry and sent them away. That night he had a dream, in which it was revealed 
to him that neither Dévadast nor Vipranirdyana had stolen the vessel, but that in order to free 
Vipranirfyana from Dévadasi’s clutches, Vishnu himself had brought this about. In the morning 
the rdja dismissed the case and liberated them both. 


Then Vipranfrfiyana humbly underwent the purification ceremony, and was received back 
into the temple, where with thanklul heart, in the shime before theidol, he composed the stanza, — 
“They who serve God. with therr whole heart are able to purify the most sinful,” Hence he became 
even more devoted to God's service than before and changed his name to TonderAdippodi, which 
means,” — “The dust of the feet of God’s servants,” 


VIII, 
Tiruppam Alwar. 


He was born supernaturally in the nature of Srivatsa, a mark on the breast of Vishnu. He 
was found in a paddy-field in Uraytir by « Panchamma, and brought up byhim. At that time the 
Kingdom of Chéla was ruled by a Raja named Dharmavarma. Tiruppani was well instructed 
in religion and also became a very good singer and musician, and always carried a vina with him. 
At the game time he increased 1m love and devotion towards God It was his custom to rise before 
dawn and go to the river Kavért, and bathe and dress, and before the Brahmans came there, he 
would make a fignre of the temple in the sand and stand before 1t and chant hymns: this done, hé 
would destroy the figure, and go away 

One day, while domg this, he became so lost m extasy that he forgot how the time was passing 
and continued singing there when the Brahmans came to bathe and fetch water for the temple. The 
chief priest, by name Srilékasarangamahamuniandra, seeing a Panchamma standing theie, 
was very angry and called out to him to go away, put Twappani, in his transport, did not hear anything. 
Then the priest took up a stone and threw 16 at Tiruppam, whom it strack and wounded on the 
forehead, causing the blood to flow, At this, Tuuppani opened his eyes and realized that all the 
Brahmans were standing there and thinking that he had committed a great sin, he ran away as fast 


as he could. 

The Brahmans then performed all the necessary ablutions and afterwards the priest mounted his 
elephant, and with the nmbrella and all the usual pomp, 1eturned to the temple. Arrived 
there he found to his amazement that he was unable to open the door of the inner shiine. Then 
understandmg that the god was angry, he bethought himself that he had committed a great sin, 
in stoning the Panchamma, and repenting, he begged to be forgiven. Whereupon a voice from within 
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told him that he must find Tiruppam, and cairy him on his shoulders in to the shrine. Rejoicing in 
thus findmg a means for showing his 1eyentance, the priest departed, and the next morning atter 
performing the usual moining ce1emomies, he sought out and found wheie Tunppani was, who, seeing 
the priest approach, and conscions of lus own mean condition, began to diaw back and get out 
of the way. But the priest called to him to stop, ran to lnm, and prostiated himself before 
him, proclaming at the same time that he, Tiuuppani, was received by the god. Then Tiruppani 
in great amazement said that he telt so low that he could not dare to put his foot on the threshold of 
the god’s shrme, Then the priest, after much persuasion, at last got Tiruppani to yield to being 
carried on his shoulders , and in this way conveyed him to the shrine and put him down near to the 
idol. Immediately Rangandtha revealed himself in all bis glory, whereupon Tiruppani, trans- 
ported with joy, composed ten stanzas, desc1ibing the person of the god from head to foot and played 
on his ving. When he had finished, he exclammed with fervent joy, — ‘“ After beholding this glorions 
sight I do not desire to open my eyes on anything else!” Upon uttering these words, before the 
astonished gaze of the bystandeis, he appeared to enter through the feet of the revealed god into 
his very person. 
IX, 


Tirnmangal Alw4r, 


He was born in a place called Kurayalir near Tiruvali Tirunagiri, in the Chéla Country, 
in the nature of the bow of Vishnu, —of Mlechchha parents, his father’s name being Nila. He 
was first called Nilanirattan, and served as a soldier under the Chéla Rija. He showed so much 
yalour and courage that the rdja raised him to be Commander-in-Chief, and also a ruler over portion 
of the Kingdom, 

While he was thus ruling wisely and well, although engrossed in worldly affairs, on a certain 
day, some Apsarasas came down to swim and play in a beautiful pound, covered with water-lihes, 
near his chief town. Amongst them was one who wandered away by herself to another pond to 
gather some blue hilies, and there she was left by the otheis, who went away. Whereupon she took 
the form of a human maiden and remained there. One day a devoted Vaishnava went to that pond 
to bathe, and seemg her there, asked who she was. She then said, ‘‘I am an Apsaras, and have 
been living with my companions ip great enjoyment in the beautiful country of the Himalayas. One 
day, n the mountains, while Kapila Acharya was giving instruction to some Rishis, I passed by, 
and seeing one of the Rishis was a cnpple, I mocked at him. Upon this Kapila became very angry, 
and cuised me to become a human being and the wile of an outcast. Then I fell at the feet of 
Kapila and implored his forgiver ++, so somewhat relenting, he replied, “ Nilinirattan is born in the 
nature of the bow of Vishnu m « .der to save the world: if you take human form and become his 
wife, and convert him to Vaishns\:sm, the curse will cease to affect you.” With this object I came 
hither. The Vaishnava having 1» children, asked her to come back with him as his daughter, to 
which she gladly consented ; so he took her home to his wife, who with joy adopted her as a child, 
They called hey KAmalavalli (Dive Lily) and instructed her in their ereed, and so she grew to be 
a beautiful woman. 


Nilanirattan, having heard of her beanty, wished to go and see for himself, After seeing her, 
he was struck with her loveliness, and enquirmg about her of the Vaishnavas, was told about her, 
and on her father Jamenting that it was difficult to find a suitable bdegroom for her, Nildmrattan 
offered himself and was accepted by them. Toweyer, when their wishes were expressed to the girl, 
she declared, that unless he became converted to Vaishnavism, she could not marry hm, So 
Nilanirattan became a pupil of an dchdrya, and was mitiated into Vaishnavism, and changed his 
name into Tirumangai, and presented himself before Kamalavalli with all marks. Before the 
marriage she made him promise that he would feed a thousand Vaishnavas daily and look after their 
religious studies Then the marriage took place and he began to carmy out his promise. 


In doing this he spent so much money, that he was not able to pay the Government dues, The 
rdja hearing of this, was very angry and sent one of tle generals, Chandisvara, to arrest 
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Tirumangai for debt. The general was accompanied by foot-soldiers, eiephants and carts. When 
Tirumangai saw this concourse, he sent out his own suldiers to meet them and they fought together, 
until Chandiévara and his soldiers were routed. The general’s son returning, with much dismay, 
reported this to the r@ja, who thereupon, with the help of some neighbouring «das, went himselt and 
attacked Tirumangai, who routed him also and gained possession of the kingdom. Then the rdja 
disgmised himself as a Brahman and went to Tirumangai, and begged as a gift the kmgdom, which 
had been gained from the rdja: this being granted, the rdja, furthermore by a cunning contrivance, 
managed to obtam possession of Tirumangai's person and sent him as a prisoner to the temple of 
Tirunaraytr. 

While Tiramangai was left in the temple and was suffermg from want of food, Lakshmi seeing 
it, brought the matter to the notice of Vishnu, who, thereupon, commanded the priests of the 
temple to give the offerings of rice and milk to Tirumangai, who after this, remaming a long time 
as a prisoner, became very downcast, and prayed that he might rather be imprisoned in Kandi or 
Tirupati. That night he dreamt that God told him that he should be sent to Kandi and obtain 
money to pay his debts. So it happened that he was sent to Kandi, guarded by warders, but not 
receiving any money there, became still more downcast. But one night he dreamt that God told him 
to go to the banks of the Végavati to a certain spot, the exact position of which was gtven , so 
early the next morning he went to the place described and there found a quantity of money, with 
which he paid off all his debis, and with the remaining money he continued as before to feed and 
support the Vaishnavas. 

On one occasion the police guards came to him and demanded that he should supply them 
with corn; not knowmg how to do this, with an anxious mind he went to sleep that nght, and 
was told in a dream that if he went to the same place where he had found the money and 
collected heaps of sand there, they would become corn. He did this and called the guards to 
take away the corn, with some money, and present 1t to the rdya, which they did with great 
amazement. When the rdja saw it, he was awestruck and said 1b was like the miraculously 
lengthened garment of Draupadt, and understood that Tirumangat obtamed these gifts through 
the grace of God, therefore he would not touch them, but sent back the corn and money to 
Tirumangai, begging his forgiveness, who used them in charity. 

At last, all this money being exhausted, Tirumangai and his advisers consulted together, 
and resolved to obtain funds to carry on their charitable work by means of highway robbery, 
and bethought themselves first of @ temple of Buddha, which contamed a golden image, but 
the door of the shrine was very high up and they did not know how to open it. Then 
Tirumangai thought of a device. Knowing where the architect of the temple lived, they went 
a long journey to him and reported that the mage in the temple was robbed. The architect 
expressed much astonishment, saymg he could not understand how anyone could get atit, and 
furthermore unguardedly divulged to them the secret of the opening of the door. Then, 
with their object gamed, they took a ship back, which they loaded with areca-nuts, and by 
a cunning trick obliged the owner to pay half the value of the cargo. On landing they went at 
once to the temple and opened the small door, which was extremely narrow. Tirumangai told 
lus brother-in-law Yatiraja to go in and hand out the idol, which he did, but when he tried 
to get out again, he found he could only squeeze his head through the door. Being stuck there, 
and fearmg to be caught like that, he begged of them rather to cut off his head, which they 
did and wentaway. But this coming to the notice of Lakshmi, she had the head of Yatirdja 
replaced and restored him to life, and going to Vishgu she asked him what was the meaning of 
all this, and why he allowed Tirumangai to commit so many bad actions. Vishna replied that 
Tirumangai’s sufferings would now soon come to an end, and directed that she should disguise 
herself as a bride, while he would appear as a bridegroom. 

At this time Tirumangafwas engaged in building the walls of the temple ab Srirangam, sO 
that his need for money was very urgent, and he was constantly ‘frequenting the highways. 
One day, while he was at this work, the bride and bridegroom, covered with jewels, appeared 


before him, He at once seized them, and as they made no resistance he robbed them of every 
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thing and tied the jewels up in a bundle. But when he tried to lift the bundle, he found it to 
be immovable. Then in astonishment he asked the bridegroom by what manira the bundle 
was rendered immovable. The bridegroom told Tiramangai to kneel down and touch his feet, 
and said he would repeat the mantra he had recerved from his dchérya, and added that he 
himself was the meaning. Saying which, he suddenly appeared before the eyes of Tirumangai 
in all his glory. Then Tirumangai was enabled to see all the badness of his past actions, 
and was converted, and began to compose verses expressing his repentance. Then Vashon 
disappeared, after haying told Tirumangai to take all the jewels and clear off all the debt owing 
for the building. Bat when Tirumangai set about to do this, he found that even this sum was 
not sufficient to pay all the work-people; so after thinking he took the remaining unpaid people 
on to a ship and sailed out to a deep part of the sea, and then asked them what they most 
desired — * Heaven or money.” On their all replying “ Heaven,” he wrecked the ship, and 
had them all drowned and came back, After he had returned alone, all the relatives of the 
drowned work-people surrounded him and demanded them back, and asked what had become 
of them. He replied that he was unable to answer at once, but would give a reply next 
morning. In a dream that night he was told that he must tell the relatives of the dead 
people to call upon each one they wanted by name. In the morning he did this, and upon the 
relatives calling each one they wanted by name, all the dead people answered that they were all 
happy with God and advised the relatives to become the followers of Tirumangai. 

After this Tirumanga: was directed to go ona pilgrimage with his relations and friends 
and sing and chant in all the holy shrines m India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and 
on his journey to wstract everyone and establish Vaishnavite institutions. This he did and 
by his ability and wisdom gained many followers, and attracted many learned men who did 
him great honour. On his return Tirumangai went to the temple of Srirangam and prayed 
God to show him all the exploits of the ten Avatars, whereupon God told Tirumangai that he 
could take the form of an idol and experience all the exploits. Gad also told Yatirija to have 
an idol made of Tirumangai and take it to his birthplace, and there establish the worship of 
Tirnmangai, which continues to this day. 





SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH OENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 


No, II. 
WALTER CLAVELLU 


Uwtize William Jearsey, whose career was traced in the first of these articles, Walter Clavell 
spent but a small portion of his life in Indie. His stay extended over only nme years, 1666—1677. 
Yet, during this period, he exercised quite as much influence in “the Bay” as did his fiery 
contemporary at Masulipatam and Fort St, George, 


Walter Clavell was born in 1658 and was the second gon of Roger Olavell and his wife 
Elizabeth, The fanuly was well known in Dorsetshire at an eaily date, being first established at 
Leeston in Purbeck Island, and later, circ, 1426, acquiring the estates of Smedmore, to which, in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, Winfmth was added. 


Of Walter Clavell’s youthful days no record has been found. He first comes into notice in connec: 
tion with Indian affairs in January 1667, when, owing to reports of disturbances at Fort St. George, 
and arumour that the late Agent, Sir Edward Winter, had seized and uaprisoned George Foxcroft, 
his successor, the Directors of the East India Company decided to send out “a person on the Charles 
to comand the Souldiers.” Major Cogan, Mr. Olarke and Walter Olavell were nominated ; and the 

31 Sources of Informatvon.—Inda Office Records, xz » Factory Records (Fort St. George, Hugh, 


Masulipatam and Miscellaneous), Letter Books, Court Books, 0. C Collection, Diary of Streynsham Master, 


Log of the President , Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 0. B. Wilson's Harly Annals of Bengal; Wills at Somerset 
House. 
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latter was chosen as a Factor for Fort St George, his secmities being Rogei Clavell, of Lincolns Inn, 
Esqr. (probably his elder brother) and Matthew Hollworthy of London, Knight Walter Clavell 
was then twenty-nine yeais old. The Directors wrote to Fort St. George, “ We have enteiteyned 
Mr. Walter Clavell, whoe hath the character of an able, and well deseiving person, at the sallary of 
£70 per annum for the terme of 5 years, whome wee due apoint to beeone of the Counsell ” Clavell 
was instructed to re-instate Foxcroft, the deposed Agent, “if alive, *’ and then to deal with the 
rebellious Su Edward Winter. But before these orders were confirmed, Mr, Thomas Wmter induced 
the Directois to partially overlook his brother’s “ unparalleled conduct,” and a full yaidon fiom his 
Majesty was sent out to the delmquent and his suppoiters, if they returned to ther allegiance, 
Winter was further to be allowed to remam “in his former condition on the Coast,” However, 
later reports of the ex-governor’s domgs so incensed the Dnectors that they obtained a second 
Royal Commission empowermg a Oouncil, consisting of William Jearsey, Captain Richard Goodlad 
of the Kaindow, Walter Clavell and others to requue Sir Edward to deliver up Fort St George, and 
to re-anstate George Foxcroft under pain of being treated as a iebel and a trator Fo. his 
encouragement” Walter Clavell was allowed to trade im such “commodities as are allowed to 
Mr. Foxcroft.” In case of the deposed Agent’s death, Clavell was to assist in the direction of affairs 
at Fort St. George, and if he found Winter still m possession of the Fort, he was to proceed. to 
Masulipatam and consult with Wilham J earsey, All these elaborate instructions were useless as far 
as Clavell was concerned. The depature of Captain Samuel Smmth with the Charles was delayed 
until April 1667, and then 16 was too late in the year to proceed to “the Coast.” The ship accord- 
ingly was sent to Surat, and Clavell was ordered to make his way overland to Foit St. George, 
The voyage was unusually long, even for those days, and it was not until May of 1668 that he 
reached Goa. In October of that year, Foxcioft and the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the 
Directors giving an account of their deliverance from the machmations of Sir Edward Whinter, 
They remarked that they undeistood that Clavell had been entrusted with the orginal of His 
Majesty’s Commission before the commanders of the Loyal Sudject and Rainbow had sailed, that 
these ships had arrived, but that nothing had been heard of Clavell except that he ** long since 
arrived at Goa, and had he been in health and made any ornary hast as such a business required, he 
might have prevented these worthy Gentlemen in the worst they effected,” Clavell, however, was not 
“im health.” He was delayed at Goa by “long and dangerous sickness.” On his recovery, he 
journeyed to Golconda and thence to Masulipatam, where he arrived at the end of the year 1668, 
Finally, he reached Fort St George, on the Zoyall Merchant, in January 1669. He appears to 
have had one official anterview with Winter, for, in April 1669, the late Agent wrote from 
Madapollam to his brother, stating that Walter Clavell and Robert Fleetwood were sent to him by 
Foxcroft to say that there no further demands on his (Winte1's) estate, 

Finding his mission already performed, Olavell petitioned for, and received the consent of Foxcoft 
to go to ‘‘the Bay” m April 1669. On the 7th December of that yea, the Directors wrote to 
Fort St. George that they noted many of their Factors ‘‘designed for the Coast” had gone to ‘the 
Bay,” and among the names mentioned isthat of “Mr. Walter Clavell.” In the same letter he was 
appointed to be ‘ Second in the Bay.” On the depaiture of Shem Bridges for England, Clavell became 
acting Chief, and was confirmed in that post by the Directors, ata salary of £100 per annum, under 
date 18th December 1672. In December 1669, “a kinswoman of Sir Matthew Holworthy who is 
intended to be a wife to Mr. Walter Clavell” and her maid-servant were permitted to goto “the 
Bay” free of charge. Clavell’s attachment to Mistress Holworthy was probably of some years 
standing and would account for Sir Matthew’s acting as security for Clavell on his election to the 
Company’s service, as previously stated. The lady, whose name was Prudence, died jn 1678, for, 
in September of that year, we find the note, m a letter from Richard Edwards at Balasor, 
“ Mrs. Olavell departed this life the 20th Ourrt. 01 thereabout,’” Olavell’s second wife, Martha, who 
survived him only one day, was the daughter of Thomas Woodruff, a London Merchant. 

In June 1672, Walter Clavell procured a “ Phirwanna” 12 from “ Shaster Caun,”18 & copy of 
which 1s preserved at the India Office, together with the ‘‘ Nabobs Letter.”14 There are, in fact, two 


12 Parwana, 18 Shayista Khan. "  -4é Factory Records, Méacellaneous, No 3. 
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versions of this “ Phirwanna,” one ent. red at the end of the Diary of Streynsham Master and 
referred to by Yule,}5 and another as given here. In both cases the gist is the same, although the 
actual wording differs. 


¢¢ Translation of Nabob Shaster Caoun the Prefect of Bengall his Phirwanna 
or writing for a free Trade granted to the Honble, East India 
Company in Decca June 1672. 


Bee it knowne (in the third day of the Mone and Month Raboull Onul!@ And in the 15th yeare 
of the raigne of Aurung Shaw) to all Ministers of State, farmers of the Customes &ca. Comanders 
and Officers that now are or Hereafter Shall be m place under the Kings Goverment from Decca to 
Rojamall and Albaer, the Government of the Kingdome of Bengall and Onxa, that I have Lately 
received a Complaynt from Mr, Walte: Clavell Englishman, that whereas the English Companys 
trade and Negotiations have all along by a Giatious Edict graunted them by Shaw Jehan . Backned 
by another in their favor by Sultan Sujah and Continued by Nabob Caoun Caunah?7 and my Selfe, 
bin Custome free and without any Molestation, Now the Said Companyes business every where 
meetes with a Stopp the which on examination finding to be true and that 1t proceeded out of 
Mistake, bemg involved m the Imbarque Laid on the Dutch Companys Comerce im respect of a great 
enormitie ther Cheife Lately Comitted at Hugely of which noe fault Can be Layd to the Enghsh 
Companys Charge. I therefore give strict order to all Sorts of Governours and officers in the two 
kingdomes above Mentioned that according to the aforesaid Edicts, they Carry themselves in their 
respective places of Comand and that whatever Goods the English Company shall send from 
Bailasore or an other place whether by water or by Land up into the Countrey or bring downe Goods 
from any place withm the Countrey whetherthey bring it by Land or by water to Ballasore or any other 
place Let them not be hindred or Molested by any manner of Embarque or exaction, but let them 
freely goe, And where ever their Factoryes are Setled in all equall thinges be helpefull to them and 
in case 1t shall appear that any one with whome they deale shall be mdebted to any of their Factors 
imployed in any place under this abovesaid Government, you force them to pay what found really 
due without giving protection to any Jebtor whatsoever, or trouble to any such Factor And whatso- 
ever boates whether of their owne or hired, they Send with their Goods to any place, Let noe one 
Stopp or Molest, Now whereas the Dutch Companyes business in respect of enormityes by them 
Comitted, by my strict Order hath bin and Still 1s Stopped and that all officers and Governors Not 
discerning the ones business from the other, have Stopped both, I doe now give Order in that the 
English have not Comitted any Such fault that their trade should not be molested That or [? as] 
heretofore the English Companyes busincss hath bene Carryed on without stopp or Embarque that 
it now be Soe contmued. Which I hereby Sigmifie to all and every of you m your seveiall places of 
trast and Government severely Comanding that Iheare noe more Complaynts from the Enghsh 
Concerning this matter.” 


*« Translation of ditto Nabobs Letter to Mr. Clavell Sent him with a Vest. 


To Mr. Walter Clavell be it knowne that of My Guacious pleasure I have heard this Complaynt, 
intimating the general! Stop of the Companyes busmess under my government which was occasioned 
by the Stopp I Comanded to be Layde on the Dutch Comerce, my Said Order bemg in mang places 
alsoe executed on the English Company, in which respect And to take away all pretences issued out 
anew edict that noe one presume to harm the Enghsh Companyes Negotiations And as further 
demonstration of my great favour to you I have Sent you a Vest, bidding you be of good Cheere 
willing you to Manadge the Companyes business with all content and Alacrity. ” 

In a “ Generall” from Balasor to the Court of Directors, dated January 1678, Walter Clavell 
is said to have obtained this new “Phirwanna” by ‘presenting the Nabob with Looking Glasses 
and Cloth and the like to the Diwan and other officers.” However, the finely worded document 
seems to have done but little towards ameliorating the position of the English. Indeed, as early a3 
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the end of 1672, Clavell was complaining bitterly to Fort St. George of the exactions of “ Shasteh 
Khan 8 and ‘*Mellick Cossum.’719 


To turn from official to social life. Two letters from Walter Clavell to his friend Mr. Richard 
Edwards, “ Merchant in Cassimbazar,” dated from Balasor the 8rd and 17th June 1678, are very 
quaintly worded and are worth quoting : — 

“Histeemed Friend I have received yours of the 8d May with two paite of Slippers doe exceed. 
the measure of my foot a Little however rather then faile they will fit my foot most rarely, therefore 
pray goe on with the Investment and when you have shod mee so long till you find I am overbooted 
charge me with a bill and I shall pay it at sight, if as you say you have met with a shoemaker that 
keepes his word you are a happy man you were best make much of him you will hardly find his fellow 
in all this Countrey, if you can you have better skill at finding then the rest of your neighbours, wee 
have no news my hearty respects tendered to you I rest Your Assured friend 

Walter Clavell, 
Pray send mee a bottle of Ink. W. 0.” 
The second letter is alao on the subject of slippers: — 

« Mr. Richard Edwards I have yours of the last of May with the two pairs of Slippers which as 
the former are a Little too big that being amended I cannot have too many of them, when you find 
I have run pretty well my credit out then bee sure to charge mee home, wee have no news from the 
Coast nor of Late from England else you should receive it from Your assured friend to Serve you 


Walter Clavell,’ 

From 1672 to 1676, Olavell was quarrelling with Joseph Hall, factor at Kasimbazar, who, if 
half his accusations were true, must have suffered much at the hands of the Chief and the Second 
(Matthias Vincent) at the Bay, Hall was very bitter m his attacks, and wrote long letters 
of complaint both to Fort St. George and to certain of the Directorsin London, He accused Olavell 
of appropriating the effects of Mr. Marsh, a Company’s servant who died in Balasor ; he declared 
that the Governor of Hugli was disgusted at the non-residence of the English Chief in that place; 
he further stated that neither of the clergy would administer the Sacrament to Clavell and his friends, 
who had “desired it rather for a cloak to their knavery then for the Good of their Soules.” Hall 
complained that Olavell ordered a ‘‘ Pallace” to be built for himself at Balasor, and that, in 1675, 
he was in that town for seventeen days ‘“‘Leaving his Wife to bee Governesse at Hugly.” The 
discontented factor declared that if was due to his own energy that the “ Phirwanna” was obtained 
from the nawab of Cuttack, and that, without his intervention, the privileges would have been lost 
through Clavell’s negligence, A more serious accusation brought by Hall against Olavell was that 
the English Chief ‘‘ sided with the Dutch Directore ” in 1672, and, by omitting to visit the Governor of 
Balasor cost the Company 4000 rupees, This charge was repeated by Herne, another malcontent. It 
is difficult to ascertain whether Hall was really the injured person he represented himself to be. He 
certainly appears to have received but scant courtesy at the hands of Messrs. Clavell and Vincent, nor 
did he fare better when the dispute was referred to the decision of the Supervisor, Streynsham Master. 

The complaints of Clavell’s enemes were not without effect for, in February 1676, in the 
<‘ Memorandum ” given to Major Puckle, who was about to make a tour to all the factories 
subordinate to Fort St. George, m order to redress any grievances, we find: — ‘*Mr. Clavell (now 
Ohief at the Bay) for overrateing the Companys Goods 40 Pr Cent great private Tradeing &c and 
keeping the Generall Books himself contrary to the Companys Order,” Clavell was at Fort 
St. George at the time, and apparently managed to make out @ good case for himself, for we hear no 
more of the enqury. In a further charge brought against him by Valentine Nurse, another uneasy 
spirit at that period, Major Puckle decided in Clavell’s favour. 

Wo doubt these various statements were somewhat exaggerated, and the position of “ the Chief at 
the Bay *’ never seems to have been seriously imperiled by them. His sudden death too, may have 
saved him from falling ito disgrace with the Directors at home. That they were not altogether 
pleased with Clavell in 1676 is evident from their letter to Fort St, George, wherein they remarked 


18 Shayista Khan, Nawab of Bengal. l@ Malik Qasmi, Governor of Hugli. 
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that they weie “sensible enough that by divisions m the Bay our Business hath been much Impeded 
for severall years” and also, in the same letter, “wee note . . . that Mr. Clavell and 
Mr. Vincent doe laugh and despise at our Agency at the Fort, and doe expect that you have called 
Mr. Clavell to an acoount for 1t whilst he was with you, and that the busines of the Bay will be tully 
settled by Mr. Master and Mr. Puckle at their goeing down, for we shall not allow any of our 
Servants of what quality soever to contemn our Authority which those doe that contemn any that act 
by it.” 

In September 1676 Clavell sent a ‘congratulatory Letter ” to Streynsham Master on his arrival 
1n the Bay to mspect the Company’s Factones, and on the 23rd of the month an official. meeting 
took place at Kasimbazar between the “ Cluef at the Bay ” and the “ Supervisor,” 





Streynsham Master lost no time in fulfillmg his mission, On the 27th of September he 
instituted an enquiry in to the circumstances attending the death of Raghii the poddar. The 
proceedings lasted until the 4th October. Walter Clavell was present durmg the whole enquiry and 
himself gave evidence in the case. Matthias Vincent, Chief at Kasimbazar, who was accused of 
causing the death of the poddar was acquitted of blame. 


Streynsham Master remained at Kastmbazar until the 8th of November, and during that time, 
presided at the daily Consultations, Walter Clavell being next in order of precedence, From the 
18th until the 27th of October the Supervisor was occupied in the examinations of the charges 
brought by Joseph Hall and John Smith against Walter Clavell, and by the counter charges of 
Matthias Vincent against Hall. It was at Clavell’s own request that his conduct was investigated 
by Streynsham Master. The enquiry resulted in g verdict, on the 2nd of November, against both 
Hall and Smith, who were dismissed the Company’s service. 


During his stay im Kasimbazar Clavell was instructed by the Agent as to the keeping of aceounts 
and the general re-organisation of affairs in the Bay. He returned to Hugli in time to receive 
Master on his arrival there on the 10th of November 1676, In the following week they visited the’ 
Dutch at ther Factory, when “the Directore was very obligeing’’ It was at this time that 
‘“Mr, Walter Clavell was desired to draw up Instructions to Mr. Hervy and Mr. Nedham for the 
management of the Honble. Companyes business at Dacca, and alsoe directions to Mr. Reale fo, 
the business in Hugly in the absence of the rest of the Councell.” On the 25th of November these 
were * Read and approved.” 


Affairs at Hugh being settled, Clavell accompanied Streynsham Master to Balasor. On the 
Qth of December they visited Mirza Wali, the Governor, “ who treated us very Courteonsly.’’ 
A week later, there is the entry — ‘* Mr. Clavell haveing drawne up two. papers, one an account and 
relation of the trade and affairs of Hugly, the other an account of the commerce of Ballasore, they 
were both read-and dehvered to Mr. Masters.” These papers are extremely valuable, since they 
dexcnbe, in detail, the method of carrying on the Company’s trade in Bengal and the means employed 
for their investments in the latter part ef the seventeenth century. Very full extraets from both 
papers are given by Yule.20 


On the 18th December 1676, Walter Clavell accompanied Streynsham Master to the river's 


mouth and remained with him until he set sail, on the Loyall Hagle, three days later, when they 
parted on the best of terms. 


Early in the next year, 1677, Clavell was instructed to use all possible means to obtaim 
a farman {rem the Mogol. The Council at Fort St. George wrote as follows:— “ Wee doe hereby 
enorder you to take the best course you can to procure  Phirmaund from the Moghuill, and that 
you take care the business be well managed with all frugallity, and that it may answer the end by 
obtaming an effectuall Phirmaund and Priviledges for the Honoble. Companys future Secunty and 
encouragement and for their trade, according to the tenour of the Honoble, Companys own orders of the 
23d December 1674 aud 13 March preceding . . . and if you could conveniently get it so 
worded as to suppress all Such wild pretences as aforesaid it would do very well.” The 
instructions were followed by copies of letters to be presented to “Mellick Oassim, to Nabob 
helper cn eer pes 
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Amurall Umro to Hodgee Saffy Cawn and to Reynan Dulloll”?! with a view of enlisting therr 
influence im securmg the farman, Instead of replying to these various directions, Clavell 
only wrote a letter full of complamts of the unjust exactions of “the Nabob of Decca.’ He was 
answered that the Council at Fort St. George knew “ no remedy but patience” and he was again 
arged to use “a speedy and effectuall endeavour to obtaine the Phirmaund for the future.” 
However, in July, after Shayisté Khin had been recalled to Court, the gentlemen at Fort 
St George disclaimed all responsibility in the matter and told Clavell to use his own judgment as to 
presenting an address to “ Prince Azzum”22 about “ the Phirmaund.’”’ They further suggested that 
Job Charnock, the Chief at Patna, or some other experenced Englishman should be sent to the 
Mogol’s Court, and that an attempt should be made to get the farman worded “as Sha Shajahs 
Nishan* 1s, rather than as the Dutch Phirmaund,’’ 


There 1s no record as to what steps Clavell took to carry out the orders from the Court of 
Duectors and from Fort St. George. He resented a proposal that the Councsl at “the Bay” should 
meet at Hugli to discuss the matter, and his aversion to leave Balasor was commented on at 
Kasimbazar in letters from that place, 


On the 3rd of August 1677, a Council was held at Walter Clavell’s house in Balasor, “ he 
being very sick.”” On the following day he died of a fever, to which his wife and “little mfant” 
succumbed twenty four honrs later, Mrs. Clavell’s death was attributed to ‘‘fever caused by excess 
of grief” for her husband’s death. Matthias Vincent was at Kasimbazar at the time and was thus 
apprised of his superior’s death by Messrs. Reade and Byam: — “This evening wee bave the 
Unwellcome news of Mr. Walter Olavells and his Ladies decease by Violent feavours Some other 
English Dead there allsoe and nine or ten more desperate ill of the Same distemper God Almighty 
Graunt wee may make good use of those Examples and prepare us for our owne chainge when he 
shall think fitt to make it,” 


Walter Clavell left three surviving children, William, Edward and Walter. Wilham was the 
son of Walter Olavell’s first wife Prudence, Strangely enough, there is no mention of him m 
his father’s will, though apparently he was still in India. He died in Bengal in 1680 leaving no 
issue. By his second wife Martha, sister-in-law to Sir Edward Littleton, Clavell had twosons. The 
younger was baptised at Kasimbazar on the 29th September 1678 by “Mr. Samuel Epes minister 
of Ship Soctety.’ In 1681 the two children were sent to England on the ship Prestdent, The 
younger, Walter, became a barrister of the Middle Temple and died unmarried in 1740. Edward 
Clavell succeeded to the family estate of Smedmore, Dorset, was Sheriff of the County m 1702’ 
and died in 1788, leaving a son George, the last of the name. George Clavell died in 1773 and the- 
estate reverted to his sister Margaret who had married Wilkam Richards, Their son William took. 
the name and arms of Clavell, but died without issue in 1817, 

Walter Clavell’s will is preserved at Somerset House. It 1s dated the 2nd Angust. 1677 and 1s a 
long andinteresting document, That he was a man of substance will be seen by the following extracts :— 

“Tn the name of God Amen. The Second day of August in the yeare of our Lord One 
Thousand Six hundred Seaventy and Sesven J Walter Clavell of Bengall in Bast India Merchant 
Second sonne of Roger Clavell of Lancots in the pamsh of Winfrith Nuborough in.the County of 
Dorset Esquire being sicke in body . . . Doe make Constitute ordam and declare thigy my last 
will and Testament in manner and forme following . , . my Body to be buried in Quiet manner 
im or near the Tomb where my wife Prudence was buried if I dye in Ballasore And if in any other 
place to be bured at the discretion of my overseers . . . I remitt to my deare Brother 
Mr. George Mumperson . , . all money due to me from him by any Bull Bond or any other 
Accompt whatsoever and doe desire Sir Mathew Holworthy and the Relict of my Brother: Roger 
Clavell deceased to cancell and deliver up all Bills Bonds and other Specialities concerning the same 
Ttem I doe remitt unto the Relict of my Brother Roger Clavell her Heires Executors and Adminis. 
trators all moneys due to me from her or any of them by Bill Bond or any other Accompt whatsoever 
and desire Sir Mathew Holworthy to deliver up all Bonds Bills and other Specialities concerning the 


21 J, ¢,, Mahk Qasim, Nawab Amirn’l-umara, Haji Safi Khan, Ray Nandilal, 
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same, I give unto my dearly beloved wife Martha Olavell the house I now live in in Ballasore 
together with all outhouses Gardens and appurtenances thereunto belonging during her stay in 
India And after her leaving India or death which shall First happen then to Matthew Vincent in 
Cassambazer in Bengall aforesaid Merchant and to his heires for ever Item I will and bequeath unite 
my honored Father aforesaid and to my honored mother Mrs, Ann Clavell And to her Five children 
And to my honored Father Mr, Thomas Woodroof and to his sonne Thomas and daughters Sarah 
and Dorcas And to the Relict of my said Brother Roger Clavell and to his sonne And to as many 
daughters as were begotten by him which shall be liveing and to my Brother George Mumperson, 
and to my sister his wife and to their Two sons or which of them shall be hveing And to my Brother 
Edward Littleton and Elizabeth his Wife and to Jane and Elizabeth their daughters To all of which 
of them I doe give Tenn pounds a piece to be paid by my Executrix at her arrival in England Onely 
the tenn pounds to Edward Littleton and his wife and each of his daughters I order to be paid 
withm one yeare of my decease Item I give to my slave Anthony his freedome from being a slave 
And doe hereby give him one hundred Rupees to be put into the hands of my overseers whom I desire 
to keep 1t by them or improve it for him till they thnk him fitt to manage it himself. 
Alsoe I doe give unto him the said Anthony soe much money as will purchase him 
a certainty and three rupees per month during his life to be disposed of at the disexetion of 
my Overseers Bnt in such manner that he shall not be able to receive more then three 
rupees in any one Month Item I give unto John Byam of Hugly in Bengall aforesaid 
merchant one hundred and twenty rupees Item I doe give and bequeath unto my said wife 
Martha all the plate househould stuffe which I am now possessed of in India alsoe all her wearmg 
Jewells now in her possession and to her heires for ever Item I give and bequeath unto the Relict 
aforesaid of my said Brother George Mumperson all the houshold stuffe which she hath of mine in 
her hands and to her heires for ever Item I give unto the Churchwardens and other the overseers of 
the poor of the Parish of Winfreth aforesaid for the use of the poore thereof the summe of Five 
pounds To be paid by my Executrix Item I give unto the Ohurchwardens and other the overseers 
of the poore of the parish of St. Peter in Dorchester in the county of Dorsct for the use of the said. 
poore the summe of Five pounds to be paid by my Hxecutrix Item I give unto the Charchwardens 
and other the everseers of the poore of Sherborne for the use of the poore thereof the summe of five 
pounds to be paid by my Executmx Item I doe give and bequeath all the rest of my goods and 
Chattles unto my said wife Martha (whom I make Executnx of this my last will and Testament) 
and to my Two sonns to be equally divided amongst them, , . And I doe nominate order and appomt 
for the overseers of this my last will and Testament Matthias Vincent aforesaid John Marshall of 
Ballasore aforesaid and Edward Littleton aforesaid . . . And whereas at this present my said 
deare wife Martha is dangerously sick If therefore 1t shall please God to take her away in this fitt of 
sicknes I doe order and appoint Mr, George Trenchard of London merchant to be the sole Exeeutor 
of this my Last will and Testament In case of the death of my said wife in this fitt of sicknes I doa 
alsoe order and appoint the said George Trenchard to be Guardian to my said Two Sonnes untill 
they shall come to age. . . In Wrtnes whereof I have hereunto Sett my hand and seale in 
Ballasore the day and year above written. (Walter Clavell) Published and declared to be the last will 
and testament of the said Walter Clavell in the presence of John Marshall John Goldsboi ough 
Edmund Bugden Isaac Laurence.” 


Martha Clavell’s wil] is dated on the day of her husband’s death, 4th August 1677 and was 
proved in London in Angust 1678. She desired her estate to be equally divided between her two 
sons Edward and Walter. She left a quantity of jewellery, e. g. a “ great diamond ring” a “ great 
ruby ring” “flat diamond rings’? &c. She bequeathed her clothes to her sister Elizabeth Tnttleton 
and three gold chains to Jane Littleton, her niece. She left trinkets to Ehzabeth Bugden wife of 
Edmund Bugden and to Rebecca her daughter. Mrs. Bugden was desired to take charge of Hidward 
and Walter Clavell until they could be sent to their Aunt, Mrs. Littleton, who was to ariange for 
their journey to England They left India, as previously stated, in 1681, and remained under the 
guardianship of Mr. Trenchard until ther majority, 


(To be continued.) 
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Bahiwalpur, tn ... . ~ 254 
Bahinkas, a class ais a ais ww. §=65Y 
Bahram Gir, Sassanian k wes » 80 


Bahtts, as followers of Miin Bibi... wee 126 
Bakréla Pass, m the Salt Range .. 253, 258 £, 
Baktna, and Shu-lé, 45, and Mazdaism .. 64, 65 
Balé-Hisir at Ché:sadda, N-W. Frontier 
Piov.. i 


ie one aye vee 205 
Baladutya, Tadhan, chief... ee bee sia! SOL 
Balaghét 1m Masur. wes 238 n. 
Balajt Avaji, Chitnis, mtroduoed the Modi 

script a. ive one Sas “i ae 28 
Balasore, tn, ai tes ie 288 f,, 291 
Balbédh, source of the Médi senpt 98 ff. 
Bah, isl. ... ons hae i as tice. 46 
bala, a tax... © ewe 47, UT, LIB E 
Bah sie ai wee 199 
Ball, Mr. V., and the Bécigarh Hill caves. 197 f. 
Baltistan, Dard settlement .., wae w» 99 


Balu-mkhar, m W. Tibet, archeological 


notes on, by A. H. Francke, 208 ff.; 
mscrips , 205; finds .,, 208 £, 
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Balichistén, finds of copper mmplements, 231; 

arrowheads, 233, 238, silver bracelet .. 240 
Balyamin, nm Kurram, Sayyid shrimes at ...269 f, 
Bambhi, Bidhmt i iis tie tava? UO 


Ban Ganga, riv 2, 227 
Bandsura, demon ane ve wa -- 280 
Bar, dist m the Paijab as aes 259 £. 
Baramila Gorge, mm Kashmir ... ee (72. 
Bardiya pseudo-Gautama, the Magian we §=65 
Barhatekin, k of Kabul sag we. °85 


Bart Surkar, Sikh family in Aiatidp de seg B72 
Baith, and the Cambodian imscrips. ... ww. 184 
Basauli, m the Pafijab ... es we wae OL 
Basgo, vil. in L Ladakh « 207 
Bashahr, Pafijfib State ... ae QUE 
Basileus, Greek title on cous... woe ee xd 


Baudhaéyana, the sétia of oe ee . 179 
Belur-tag, mts. ... toe aes Tr ww. 40 
Benares, ¢. ses see das bee 78, 120 
Bengall ... oa oe woe 288 
Bergaigne, and the Garbo mescrips, .. 184 


Bessos, leader under Alexander the Great.. 17n. 
Bézwada, tn, m Krishné district we 187 
Bhaditnath, sacred place in the Himalayas... 277 
bhdga, a tax sae des 8, 47, 57, 111, 115 f. 
bhdgabhégakara, a form of land-grant wo 3 
Bhagavad, Buddha wee 159 
Bhagavan, a Brahman, father of the Poet 
Kapular ... stip es ‘iat aie ow. 262 
Bhaguathi, mv. ... a ee eee 
Bhagotoro, in Karachi dist, copper finds 
at eee aes oo eee 232, 235 
Bhagwanpur, fae near Padai1ya ons we «Old 
bhakta, payments to coolhes ... ws oe OF 
Bhaktisaru, Tirumall Sai Alwar, q v. wee O04 
Bhandarkar, Prof, and the probable date of 
Panmm, 280n., and the meanmg of 
sdmamta, 245; and the meaning of chikichha, 
246 £., and the Satiyaputrakmgdom ... 250 


Bhiradvija, gotra ee ved vee 265 
Bhaiains, priests of Sakhi Sarwar wes 128 n 
Bhatinda, ancient fo.t 8. of Lahore ... wee 259 
Bhatnir, ancient fort § of Lahore ... wea 209 
bhdgagrdéma, a grant of urban land... — «. es 


Bhojadéva, k. of Kunauy ae 
Bhélan Shah, brother of Mian Bibi, 125 ££ , 


Kafis of .. a ee eS 128 is 
Bhidévi, Barth goddess... 100 oi 281 
Bids, Hyphasis, riv eee wee ae BBA, 257 
Bijnér copper find tee oe one +.» 240 
Bikram Chand, Raj& of Kahlir ee cae Bee 
Bilhan inscrip tae ooo tes we 178 


Billé kb marnd pahilé ht réz, Indian proverb. 135 n, 
Bithdr, tn. near Oawnpore, copper celts found 
232 and n., 234, 236 ff, 


at eae eon oan 


Bivalkaii, a script, mtioduced mto Sitaid by 

the Péshwas, still knownin Mahiiishttia... 25 
Black Forest, S of the Himalayas . 179 
Blake, Mr., and Wm, Jearsey . 1b3 
Bonu-n’ Kestiy al, the eighteen songs of, ig 

A H, Fiancke, 93 ff , baekaaes of words 


used m 103 it. 
Bouineo, Sanskrit neenipe mm. ws 184 
Boukephala, tn m the Patiib “ae 258 i. 
Bowiey’s(T) MS,and Wm J earsey 163, 178 
Biahasta, Aryan k. rs ‘isis » 262 
Brahma, g ea sen 88, 90,120 tf 
Brahmachéiin... es tie 151 
Brahmachd1y4 vows 87, 84 
bi ahmadéyrka, lands fiee of revenue we =10 


Brahman, traditional mventor of Brihmi 21, 26 


brahmdnanda, beatitude 120, 122 
Brahmans, the privileges of 118, 117 
Brahmatva, the non-bodily déwe 121 f. 
Brahmavarta, m the Pafij4b ... sae ve Qui 
brahmavidya, knowledge of Brahma the 
supieme spirii.., sae we sie eee As 
Braéhmiwntmg, onginof ... we -Q1—27 
bricks, used instead of earth mounds we 255 
brick-tea found at Balu-mkhar aa vee 204 
Brihaspati, a sage ses eee we ©=<88 
Bioach, tn. ou “a aes was we 195 


aBrogpa, a Dard trtbe . aie see va we 99 
Bionze age in India, 229 £,; implements, 
prehistoric aie asi ae we =: 24.0 ff. 
*aBrug-bkrashis, apriest, reciter at the Bono- 
na Festival ... “ay ar ied we «98 
Brushal, Daid settlement Ses as we 95 
dBu-can character, im the Balu-mkhar and 
Endere inscrips, oes nde nie -- 207 
dBu-med character, in the insemps, near the 
Saspola Budge eee eas woe 207 
Buckeridge, Mr , and Wm Téaresy «+ 166, 169 
Buddha, his birthplace, I, 3, 4; 63 n,; nameon 
coins, 79 ; 82 ,127; and Matriceta’s birth, 
145, dharmas of, 146 f, praises of, 148 ff, 
154; 158, 185, his death, 196, temple 
robbed . ies se wee O85 
Huddha-nisiidehims ai ‘Akyab baa we 143 
Buddhaghésa, traditional Hinayina evange- 
list of Burma ... sae 185 f. 
Buddhism, in Shu-lé, 48, 44, in China, 44 
n.; in India, 74; m Kashmie. 77, under 
Kanichba: 79;1n Gandhara, 84, under the 
Mauryas, 181, Burma _.., 182 ff. 
Buddhist shrine at Peshiwar, 85; mission 
of Aséka to Burma, 180 ff.; masonry in 
the Peshawar dist. oa awe 250 £. 
Buhle, Prof, on the interpretation of 
sdinamta, 245, of chiktchha, 246; and the 
Satiyaputra Kingdom sis vee nee DOW 
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Bukhari Sayyids we ies «» 271 | Chandisgyaia, a general aes Q84f. 
Bullan Shih, Bhélaén Shah, 56 Voss +. 129 | Chandpur, Biynéi, copper finds at 231, 236 
Bunbar Pass, inthe Salt Range «. 258 | Chandragin or Kangarote, riv. .. 249 £. 
Surgess, Dr, J., and the Satiyaputia King- Chandiagupta, and Chainakya,5, Maurya. 200 f. 
dom .. , é es »» 250 | Chandrayupta I] Vikramaditya, overthrew 
Surki, vl m Kuiram ... Pe “ge . 269 the Westein Satiaps . esi son ees 208 
Burma, ASéka’s nussion to, 180 ff , copper Chandiavaiman, k of Lata wes 178 
celt finds «“ - ise ies . 286 | Chang k’1en, Chinese tiaveller, and Shoe-lé, 
Burnes in the Paijaéb ... ; O55 ff, 40, 45, and the Yue-chi aie 76 
Burg’ Posh zuiat,at Kharlacht ... ... 269 | charana, fixed religious observance, 151, see 
Buiga-posh, Verled Pere 270; shrme at vidydcharana .. ‘ 8 ie 151 n, 
Shakh .. ies se ae we e 271 | Chardiw4i, vil. in Kurram » «269, 271 
Chéisadda, tn, N-W Fiontier Prov oe 255 
Chaubéia Mound, m Mathura wee 232 
Chauk? bhai nd, a religious custom ... 128 n. 
Cambodia, Indian influence on, 184; and Chautham, Sk Chatus-sthanzya, title of the 
Suvannabhimi eT ws =186 thnd son of a Mandi Raja... vse 272 
Camboja and Buddhism ween «» 184] Chavannes’, M Ed., Documents sur les Tou- 
Candace, Alanish name aie ie we «= 4 kone (Tui cs) Oascdenivan ge ae 78 
Cannanore, tn. ore aes 249, 251 | Chédi kings and the Poet Rajagekhara Re ATT 
Caoun Caunah, Nabob, Khin Khinin  ... 288 | Chél hill im the Salt Range see 259 
Carausius, comsof «ou se «. 252 | Chéra or Kérala Kingdom 249 
Cassimbazar, tn. ve vee ees wey 289 | Chéramfn-Peruméil, Travancor king...  ... 268 
Cawnpur, Kanhpur ose ae, vwe 232 | chekichha, m Rock Bdict IL, meaning of ... 246 £. 
Ceylon, Lank&, 180; and Addka, 248; Tamba- chakisa, chrkichha, q Use. ree 246 f, 
pamnt ve anes wee oe 280 | Chilianwala, battlefield vente ee 259 
Ceylonese chroniclers, and the mtroduction China and Su-lé, 22, 27, and Buddhism, 44 n., 
of Buddhism mto Burma ... = «- 182 f. and the Yue-chi, 75, andthe Hoa.. ... 80 
Chahuana family, ancestors of Avantisundart, Chindb, Akesines, riv. ... saa 258, 256 
wife of the Poet Réjisékhaa eee wee 478 Chinalapr writing ice or, fe ice eel? 
Chamba, Paiijab State wee =: 271, 272 | Chin ch’an, a Yueh-chih Sramana ... 44 
Ghamberlamne, Mr, and Wm Jearsey «- 169 | Chinese aud Turks 7 a 23 


Chambrozhing, Dard settlement... ewe ©6298 
Chinakya’s Land and Revenue Policy, by 
R, Shamasastry, BA, 5 ff; political 
divisions of land, 7; concessions to 
cultivators, remissions of taxes, 9, village 
rules, land sales, 10; sources of Revenue, 
47 ff.; rates of toll, 49; waghts and 
measures, 50; municipalities, 51; jails, 
currency, 52; price of gram, premia on 
exchange, 58; passports, excise, 54; the 
slaughter-house, ou, butter, 55, salt, 
goldsmiths, commerce, 56; taxes on the 
sale of commodities, courtezans, 57, 
gambling, buildings, 58 ; a:tisans, religious 
institutions, gate dues, tax on Bahirikas, 
59, Country Revenue, produce from 
crown-lands, 110; supdt, of fermes, 111; 
rates of boat-hne, 112; mmes, gardens, 
113, forests, cattle, 114, special taxes, 
115 ff ; principles of revenne collection ... 119 
Chandamahaséna or Virapala, of Kuntala ... 178 
Chadélas, as protectois ‘ea vw tee 7 
Chandél Rajés of Bandélkhand, and the 
cognomen Varma sa. nee we ws BID 





Chintpurni, tn. in the Hoshiarpur “ast, 269 n. 
Chinvat, bridge leading to Elysium ... as 62 
Chit-Brahméa, the universal cause... vee 120 
Chitnist Valan, the Médi script Me oe «28 


Chittagong, tn., and Badru-’ddin’s shrine ... 143 
Chéda kmgdom .. a... ae 219 f. 


Chola kingdom, 181, 248 f ; lange, 3 261; Raja 

of Urayar see ww 282 
Chélas and Katy4yana ses ; 2 230 De 
Ghumghog, Dard settlement ve aie 98 
Chung, a Chinese ruler of Shu-lé... we 45 
Clavell, Walter, 17th centwy sa ee ccha 


worthy sia sie oes si . 286 Hf. 
Oochin bag see en we «= 249 
Coimbatore ... ‘es 249 


con of Menander found; in a Wiles ; bitten 253 
Commerce, maritime, of South Indian ports. 230 
Comorin, cape ... eee wee 249 
Conjeeveram, Kanchipuram, ‘craps at, 264; 
birthplace of Poikhai Alwar ... 278, 275 
Cooper, Mr, J , mate of the pats and Wm. 
Jearsey... aes ew we eo! vse 166 
Constans, coins of aes ais tee vee 252 
Constantine, coins of ... 0 9 wa es vee 202 


INDEX, 





Copper Age and Prehistoric Bronze Imple- 
ments of India, by V. A Smith— Part L, 
The Copper Age, 229 ff, Part II, Pre- 
historic Bronze Implements 240 ff. 
Coufu, mscrip from.. “ub 200 
Oult of Mién Bibi im the Pat, by Lala 
Dina Nath .. we 125 ff 
Curtius, on tong hair among ‘the Indians ... 203 
custom-house, an ancient fortified, at Balu- 


mkhar age 203 ff. 
Cyrene, Buddhist mission a to ees - 188, 245 
Da, Dard, vil, 93, 99, 101, dialect of .. 108; 208 
Dacca, tn es ae ca eae 288 
Aaevas se wee me . ldandn 
davtya, law, institution .. sie se oes 65 
Dakkan, and Sk&4h Madar’s tomb .- 126 
Daksha, a sage .. ii . 88 


Dakshina-Desa Folklore, “by Me N. Venkata- 


dwami on — ies -- 210 € 
Dalton, Col., and the Raweurh Hill caves ... 197 
Damdé, a ganikd .. so one ae wee 199 
danastutis, grateful panygerics we §=63 
danda, mine-tax Sey . 118 


Dandan-Uiliq, N. B. of Rhotan: Bréhmi 
MSS found at: sven ee 23, 25 
Dandi’s Datakwmdracharitd and the Artha- 


nae 


édstra of Obdnakya ... — eee . 5,6 
danghuparti, see dengpartt --. 60 n, 
Dantivarma, of the Pallava family ... vee 265 
Daradalipr wiiting ss. “ ~+ 27 
Dér4purus Boukephala, in the “Paaigab ve 258 
Darawi, 1 Kuram 270 


Daid mythology, 93 ; laipuane, 94, migration 
song, 98, settlements, 99; vocabulary . 103 ff 
Dards of La, ancient Minaro, 101; and orna- 
mental pottery , . 204, 208n 
ddrign tha = sildveéman, cave dwellings ... 199 
Darims, 14; died m 468 B O,, inscrip of ... 202 
Darius Hystaspes and Mazdaism~—.. »- 65 
Darwdzgai Pass, in Kurram, Sayyid shimesin 269 


Daéakumdéracharwd of Dandi, g ¥ . 56 
Dagapura, ine Ley see 26 
dagapura, dasaptira, a grass... one oe §=—-26 


A, AA 


Ddsdpurvy4, Désddryya-wniting 


ee 26 
De-Jamaspa, brother of Frashaostra, called a 


Hvogva... vee one a 18 and n. 
Delhi, home of Sadda or Mian Btbi ... Page 
Demetrios and India ... «. 75 
Deng-partr, meammg of ---60 n. 
Deo, a title ‘i aie eae we QTL 
deodar logs, ancient depét tots fue 253, 258 
déstds, = devatas... sts wes vs 268 
Déva, a title es sae ees eas vo. 272 
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| Névadast, a Vésyé, tes : a 262 f 
Devadif{n na, an artist .. cee, cee -- 198 
Dhammachéti or Ramédhipati, k. of Pegn, 


reformed Buddhism, 183 , inscrip, of —_... 185 
Dhammuaiakkhita the Great, Buddhist 

apostle .. sad : “ - 182 and n 
Dhammarakkhita the Greek, Buddhst 


apostle ... 
dharma, a religious duty, aang 


- we 182 
-- 154, 159 £. 


dharmadhdiu — whose element is Dharma ... 159 
Dbarmakirta, continuator of the Mahdvamsa. 186 
Dharmaraksha, a Yueb-chih Sramana ae 4h 
Dharmavarma, a Chéla Rajéof Urayur  ... 282 
Dharmottara, founder of a Buddhist sect ... 182 
Dhauli edict, and sdmamta, 245; and 
chikichha ses ae « 246 
Dhérit Manifald, regent “of the “Maldives . 252 
Diocletian, coins of ... ae 252 
Dipavamsa and Buddhism nde Asoka... "782 f. 
dipi, Persian =lips or lip? ... nis we 202 
Diwéna Malang or Laila-Majnin ziérat, in 
the Darwizgai Pass .. ‘3 one wee 269 
Dixon, Hugh, a gunner, and Wm. Jearsey ... 172 


Dé laré ek té giré hé gd, Indian proverb... 135 n 
Domitian, coms of eis sé owe 252 
Dorset stone mounds .. ais . 236 
Détham, 8k Dwi-sthamya, tatle of the sseGua 
son of a Mandi raj& w 272andn 
Dome, Mr, J. M., presented the PafijAb 
bronze dagger to the Hdinbuigh Museum of 
antiquities .. wee 248 


toe 


Dowris, King’s County; Treland, ener celt 
found at ue ss es vee Qh 
mDo-ytsong-ytso, Tibetan sidiomkanes 
Officer’s title... a. one 206 £, 
Dras, vil, 101, dialect differs tron the Da. 108 
Draupadi’s miraculous garment... . 285 
Drishadwatt or Ghaggar, riv. .. ase woe 254 
dréna, a Measure .. . Ol and n, 


Drénamukha, central fortress of four hundred. 


villages... see vee see ws «OCT 
Druksh, 1mposture of the ose a w 13 
Duperzai kuch? Turis, a Kurram sept wwe 269 
Dasri Sirkars, a family of Anandpur Sédhis. 272 
Duttha-Gamani, k. of Ceylon « 182 
dvdrddéya, gate-dues ... ov ois we «=D 
Dvirapathi, the camp of 261 


Dwailas (Twelve), Iméms’ zferat, at Nasti Kot. 269 


Dwipara Yuga, second age ... ww 211 
dzamas, jars ae sins sei ete . 204 
echpse tales. among the Telugus ... vee 176 
Egypt,Buddhist mission to ... w» 183 ; 246 
Ekbatana, cap. of Media ave wwe 65 


Elias, and Badre ’ddin Aub&, 127; Mehter Ilias. 144 
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Ellac, Hiunga-nu name 45 | 
Endeie, E ot the Niya river, Bréhmt MSS 

found at, 23, 25, relies 206 f. 
Ephthahtes, the White Huns, g. v wd He, 
Epirus, Buddhist mission to 183, 245 


HPABKIAO, Herakles... oie dee 79 
Eratasthenes, Greek writer : . 258 
erezhukhdha, the eloquent man, the piiest ..- 63 
fiuminittu Nallyakhédan, a chief .. . 262 
Etawah, 232, for Itéwa, q v, 232,237 andn, 

94l andn, 2128, 
Futhydemos and India .. ; we 78 


Fa-hien mentioned a free hospital at Patal- 

putzain A. D, 400 « 247 
Fan, the country of Brahma. ... ses we 42 
farméa, granted to Wm Jearsey .- 166, 290 £ 
Fairukhdbad, Fathgarh, copper finds at 232, 

234, 237, 241 ead n. 

Faustma Junior, coms of . 252 
feast of the washing of the hing’s hair... 202 
Feighana, co ... wwe «45 
tnds, at Balu- atlas aiiles of food. 20g , 

beads, stone nmplements and pottery, 209; 

iron. &c. ne . 210 
Fire-Race, The Acaikela. q v. ea 261 ff. 
Fleet, Dr. J F,and the probate dates of 

Mibirakula and Toramdana, €&1 n., 82n, and 

the Satiyaputrahingdom ss... ene woe 249 
Fleetwood, Mr. Robert, and Wm Jearsey. 173; 287 
Folklore, Tailng, 20; cf the Telugus, &7 ff, 

122 ff. ; Dak~hina-Desa aus 210 ff. 
Folksongs, of the Telugus ves -- 1868 
Foulkes, Mr., and Buddhaghdsa, 185 and n , 186 ff. 
Foxcroft, Mr , and Wm, Jearsey 166, 286 
Frasavshtra, traditional father-in-law of 

Zaratbushtra vee se an 15 n, 16 
scarce brother of De-Jamaspa, called 

a Hvyogva. .. ve «. 17 and n., 18, 60 


Gabis, Dard settlement saa “ee w- 98 
Gagéndra, tank, abode of Tirumalh Sai Alwar. 274 
Ga-hjag pen ere eee ose eae 44 


Gajab&hu, k. of Ceylon _ 263 f 
galena, found at Jungumrazpillay ... 240 
Gambhira? oes one oe 147 n. 


Gandhara, Peshawar valley, 78 ff., 84; and 
the White Huns, 82; and Ou-k’ong, 86: Bud- 
dhist mission to, 180; and Buddhist 
masonry, 255; and Alexander the Great .. 257 


Gandharas, a people _... re he Bere ta) 
Ganga, the Ganges, riv vee = owe 179; 2:78 
Gengidvira, Haridvir, im. ..  ... «179 
Gangariyé, possibly Gungeria, g. », 233 
and n , 239 # 


Ganges, riv. ... fe 232, 254 


| Gandgse, Dard settlement... oe . 98 


Ganjam, pl 250 


Gaidner, Prof. P., on the Greek domimion m 


Bactiiaand India. Se a 79 T 
Garhshankar, tahsil m Hochianae.. » 1258, 
Garkunu, Dard vil... sas a, «. «=: 98 
Garo-demana, paradise re nae . 46 
Garuda, g, 277 f, and Vishnu 279 ; 280 


Gathas, 11; and the Haoma service, 12, 18, 
testify to a two-fold reform, 14; and the 
Instory of Zuathushtra, 15 ff, 60, and the 


term Athi avan ee Ss .. 61 
Ganda, pl. ae oy ies ie . 178 
Gautama, see Bardiya.. + we «665 
Gautama Buddha Sal yaniini’ s tr aaitionet 

birthplace ao one eee Kee os | 
Genega caves, m Udayagin .. see . 200 
Geush Urva,the soul ofthe kine... 14n,, 16, 18 
Ghaggar, or Drishadwati, nv. dis .. 254 
Ghasing, Dard vil we 98 


Ghauns al Az4m,127, Phan Pir, of Baghdad. 130 
Ghazi Hasan ’Izzu’ddin, 1st Maldivian Sultan.251f 


Ghilzais, a sept .. gee vee 269 
Ghozgurhi encampment soe 269 
Ghundi Khél sept - 269 


Gilgit, home of the Hastern Dards, 98, 95, 96, 99 
Gilmerton, in E Lothian, flint eelt found at. 232 
Girndr edictand seulabn 245 and chikichha, 246 


Goa,tn ... ene eee as vee 287 
Goartokumar, Dard vil si ous ws 98 
Goleondah, tn. vie a» 166, 287 
Gollas, k of the White Huns a 80, 33 n. 


Goodlad, Oapt R., of the Loyal Subject and 
Wm Jearsey ... aie was 173, 287 
Gopa, a village officer ... a ene ow 8 
Gough, Sir Hugh see Wee us » 259 
Greek Poets, translations from Varanasi: 
kam, q. ¥. ee toe eee asi 80 ff. 
Greek art in India, 74; power in Bactria, 75 
and n,, 76 and n.; influence on the Indian 
drama. .. vs aes tae wo» 200 
Greenhill, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey . lL E. 
guda, gudabha .. ia sas ae we 92 
Gujrat, battle ... ais és wai «. 259 


Gulab Smgh, a chief ... ove - see 259 
gulma-déya, military tax sae wes ve 57 
Gungan Part, disciple of Mian Bibt . —... 125 
Gungeria (? Gangariyé), wil. in Nagpur, 
copper find at, 233 and n., 285, 236, 238; 
silver find at ‘ee See eee 239 Hf, 
gunja, seeds, as weights cei 52, 58 and n. 


Gu, ta kings, and the Kushins ove oe «=o 2D 
Gurdaspur, near Chambé, titlesin ... ae 272 
Gusur, Dard settlement es wus we «=«CD'B 
Gwalior inscrip, and Mihirakula and 
Toraméina .. ne 82, 83 
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Haechataspa, ancestor of Zarathushtra aay A 
Haechataspa Spitamas, Zoroaster’s house- 
hold oe aon tee soa een ese 16 


Baidaifinad, tn a8 os wo» 187 
Haatal, Haythal, the Hoa tribe, qv.. 80, 84 
Haji ‘Abdel Kadir, a Moor meichant... we 174 
Haji Saft Kh4n, and Walter Clavell ... 291 n. 
haldruro, flowers wae See vee LOL 


Hamza Khél, sept . eis . 269 
Han Annals, and Su-lé, 22, 43 ae 345; and 
the Greeks m India, 75 and n, and the 
Yue-chi an es one a. 76 
Handiangmir, Dad settlement oo wee 98 
Handd, Brahman ruler of Hindar ». 227 


Han-t’o or K’o-lo-t’o, see Kie-p’an-t’o we 24 


Hanu, Dard settlement pa a. 98 
Haoma service, in the Gathas .. . Wandn 
Hardof dist , Oudh, bronze celt find at woe 24 


Hari Chand of Kangr&, founder of Hartpur. 227 


Haidvar, tno de ww 179 
Hanhara IIT of Vilajinspera, wa puibed father 

of Virdpiksha ane wie ake - 19 
Haro, riv. aie as ‘ed xis we 257 
Harsar, vil m Gélér ba Set 227 


Hasan ’Izzu’ddin,son of a Maldivian eal: 251 £. 
Hasan Rann& Badéit, Ghaizt Hasan ‘Izzu’d- 


din, fiist emp of the Maldives... 251 f. 
Hashtnagar, tn ... e she ws vee 255 
hasta privarivma, form of irrigation .. -» 110 
Hastigiri, at Conjiveram eee wes 264 
Hathphor, tunnel im the Rimgarh hill ~-- 197 
Haythal, Haital, the Hoa, tribe, q, v.... 80,84 
Hazdiibagh copper finds 232, 236 


Hégémén, archon a 257 
Hehos. g. dae ae on 79 


Hellenistic or Yona kings + 245 
Hémachandia’s Sthaveravaile-charvéa and 
Chanakya a ae aK set OD 
Hémédpant and the Maat script se «. 28 
Hémadpantitemples ... --- 28 
Hemis-shugpacan, vil. in Lower Ladakh enka d 
Henfeddan, m Wales, find of fragments of 
bronze and copper weapons at... wwe Qh 
Hephthalites for Ephthalites, qg. v. .80 andn, &3 
Heiakles, g oe ~ ses ome é:) 
Hermaios, and Risuctstenskiig ina she: 76 
Hernac, Hiung-nu name aes ves we 45 
Herodotus and Persian customs in Maurya 
India .., win oe owe soe - 202 
Hesidrus, Suitlaj, riv. ... ‘s woe 254 
Hiang Annals, and the White ‘Huns ist a. 80 
Hi tn. a writer ... ies wie aus excel 
Himakapisa, Kushana k, aa ve gees @4 
Himalayas, mts, . as 122, 124, 179, 254 


Himavanta, the Himalayan << Baddhist 
mission to nes wee as «ee 


. 180 ! Hystaspes, father of Darins 


Hinayana School, 44, and Burmese Bud- 
dhism 


: eas end 184 f. 
Hindu-Sahi d Giasty foundea by ‘ Kal- 
lar’ eee ae - 86 and n 


Hindukush, mts , 74 i dnd the Yue- chis, 76, 

77, 79; and the White Huns eee wera <5" 
Hindar, Nalagarh, Patijib State vee 227 
Hindus and Mian Bibi, 126; shave their 

heads, 208, and the Sika Rim zidrat .., 268 
Hindustan siege: hada primitive copper 

age vee 200 
aries Tsang on he “Bummindé._ iliae: 

,7?n , and Mihirakula, 81 f ; and the 

wie Hons ... a . 842, 
Uiung-nu, the Huns, 43,75 f., sid the Yue-chi, 196 
Hiu-sun, a state the oes wo 48 
Hoa, Hoa-tun, Yue-chi tribe ... sus 80, S4 
Hodge Abdull Coddar, H&ji Abdul-Kadir, 


q.¥ aay aes ee 174 
Hodgee Saffy awn: Haji Safi Khin --. 291 
Hodi, a raja ae a wn JOT 
Hoernle, Dr, and tiie Aonikula or Fire- 

race an be ws oe «=. 261, 264 
Hollworthy, Sir “ML. and W. Clavell... 287, 291 


Hollworthy, Prudence, wife of W Clavell .., 287 
Hooke, Mr., Chaplain at Masuhpatam, and 


Wm Jeaisey . ees or 167 £. 
horse’s figure on ihe Rummindéi Pillar .. 2 
Hoshifrpar, dist i isn “ee eee 125 
hotar, Sk , priest eve ae ei ow «60 
Hu,a people... Miss ae ap «a. §23 
Hu writing ee ave 2h £ 


Huan-tsang and Su-1é, 93 , end Kie-p‘an-t’o, 

24, and the people of Shu-lé. 42 and n., 43 f. 
Hugli, tn ie is ... 289 and n., 990 f 
Hui-lin, a natave of Kashgar, a1; and Khar: 

osbthi ... sas we oe 41 E, 
Hu1-yuan, 21, 22 f.; sand ‘Kharoshthn re aol £- 
Au-lu-tsi, Chinese for Uigurs ... oe we 25 


Hu-m1, Matotch, co. wee D4 
human figure, in the Fothgarh. soriee find 000238 
Hina, Sk , a tribe sie na 83 f, 


Hungary, and the use of copper and bronze, 231 


Hinigarh, in the Paijéb Hill States... vo. 227 
Hér Pani,sister of Mian Bibi .. sins on 125 
Husaini Sayyids, a sept ae woe wwe, 270 


husbandiy, and the Gathas  .. aa ww» 14 
Hashka, a Turushka k, oa age fe 20 
Hushkapura, tn. m Kashmir we, Gadd Os 
Hovishka, Kushana k, 77; coins of 78 and n., 79 
Hvogvas, hrova, the brothers, Frashaoshtra, 

17 and n., 18, 60 ; and De-Jamaspa...18 and n. 


Hydaspes, riv., 254, 256; battle  ... 257 ff. 
Hydraotes,riv, 22. 9 ue ene ate vee 254 
Hyphasis, Bifs, riv. ... ‘e os ©2954, 257 


ose see wae 1 
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Ibn Batata of Tangiers on Maldivian history 251 
Ibrahim WNarn'ddin, 7th Sultan of the 
Maldives Wee . 251 £. 
Imam zzirat, at Shalvean 269 
Imam Misa Kazimi Sayyids, a Karrain eal 270 
Imam Razii Sayyids, a Kurram sept se 269 
Index to Yule’s Hobson Jobson, Hampi— 
Hindu, 66—72, Himdi—Hyper, 189— 
145, Hyper.—Izarees 213—225 
Index of Prakiit words m Pischel’s “‘ Gram- 
matic Der Prakiit-Spiachen ... Appendix 
India, and Shu-lé, 43 f.,5%, and Zarathush- 
tnanism, €5, Subjugation of the N-W 
Frontier, 74; and the Greeks, 75and n , con- 
queied by the Yue-ichi, 76, and the White 
Huns, 8(—84, and Badiu’ddin, 125, Early 
History of, by V. A Smith (book-notice), 
195 f., Consular officers in, 200, Persian 
influence in, 201 f ;1ts copper ageand pre- 
historic bronze implements, 229 f£ , and 
Alexander the Great . 254 
Indian influence on the Malay Penmsula, 184 
and n , caves as pleasure-resorts, by Prof 


H Luders~... as ree aes - 199 
Indians, and Mithra, 12; wore long har ... 203 
Indo-Scythians and India e. Apee 74 ff. 
Imdra, gg... ve ais nae » «=. 90, - 128 
Indras ‘se ai so lif 


Indus, valley, and the achauas. 79, riv, 744, 
201, 208, 207, 254 
Inscriptions, of Astka, The Padariva, 1 fi, 
182, 196,201 f, 246 ff , of Mathura, 77n, 
83 ; of Yasodharman, 82, 84, of Skandagup- 
ta, 84, Bulhari, 178; Kalydm, 180,183, 165, 
Safichi, 181 f ; Sanskrit, in Java and Bor- 
neo, 184; Jogim424, 198, from Corfu, 200 £., 
in Balu-mkhar, notes on, 205 ff,; of Tunu- 
vellaria, notes on o =: 264 ff 
Inweyin, in the Chindwin valley . 181 
irén, 11 £5; and agriculture, 14; and Maz- 
daism, 64 f , and Islam oe . 85 
Tranian rehgion, by Dr. C P Tiele, bonita: 
from Vol, XXXII. p 800... 11 #, 60 ff 
Ireland and India, copper ages of -- 231 
iron implements, from Balu-mkhar, 210, - 


in S. India, 229; in N India . 230 
Irrawaddy, riv. ite ve 186 
Islim, m jh4n and Kabal, 85;m India « 86 
Igvara = Siva ... po . 154 and n., 158 n. 


Jtaly, N, and the use of sipee and bronze, 231 
Itéwa copper find - 232, 237 and n., 241, 242 


dabéla, a Bréhmana, a astory on friendship 87 ff 
Jabalpur, Jubbulpore, copper celt find 240, 248 £, 
Jégrathavasthds 00 aa ys . 120 


Jardéyd = Jardévd, Réypdt salutation wwe 272 
Jaina msciip, at Mathma sw. ». 199 
Jajis, a tribe ; ee vax .- 269 
Jal Pani, sister of Miin Bibi . ois we. 125 
Jalélpur, tn, m the Paij4b ... 253, 2959-961 
Jamusp, De Jamaspa 17, 18 and n 
Jambudvjpa, India... : sa . 77 
Jambukésvaia temple at Tivavellavis, inscrip. 
from... eee 265 f 
JandrJdhan, son of Raya Bal Bhaded 272 


Janjué in,on W cvastofIndia ... we «8 


Janselone, Junk-Ceylon . 166 
Jaugada edict... j ses 245 Ff. 
Jativla, dynastic surname of Toravbne ww =84 
Java, $k iusciip from, 184; architecture .., 256 
Javanahy& writing ae a. 26 
Jearsey, Wm., Seventeenth Century Auaiy 
Indian worthy . re -- 164 ff,, 287 
Jearsey, J, father of Wm Jearsey ... «. 164 
Jearsey, Mary, mother of Wm. Jearsey . 165 
Jearsey, J , nephew of Wm Jearsey ... 165, 173 


Jhelum, Jihlam, riv. q ». 253, 257-259 
Jhénawal,in the Hoslnarpur dist., contams 


the tomb of Bhdlfin Sh&h 195 ¢ 
Jihlam, Jhelum, riv and in. ... 253 £, 258 f 
Jina, epithet of Buddha = ote ww» 148 
Jiva and Brahma ae os we 121 
jidtes, wealthy kinsmen - «» §=10 


Jogi Maré, cave m Rémpur, 197, ee «> 198 


Jogi Tilla, hill .. ase vee as - 260 
yogts, as Spies Te ff 
Johnston, Mr., and Wei. datas Nes woe 165 
Jomanes, Jumna, riv ... « 254 


Juan-Juan, Avai tribe ... er 7 «. 80 
Jubbulpore, Jabalpur,g v... 240, 243 £ 
Juber Beague, Zafar Bég ... 169 and n, 
Judea and Nebuchadnezzar . au ws 61 
Jumna, riv., 232; or Jomanes vee 204 
Junagadh, the Uparkot cave at -- 198 
Jungumrazpillay m the Karndl dist has 


deposits of galens, i , ..- 240 
Junk Ceylon, Janselone ad ed . 166 
Jushka, Turushka k. of Kashmir... wee 00 
Jushkapura, tn,, m Kashmir wu 
Justin and the Greeks in India ay AD 
Kabul, Kao-fu, 76, and Kanishka’s coins, 

78 n.; and Islim Mee ws 85 
Kabul, riv 75, 257 


Kabul Valley, the coms pani: pouloane of, 
74,78, Kaipin . . se ae 80, 84 
Kachekanan for Kdtydyana 


vibe we 265 
Kachchha, co., Western India 230 n 
Kichehuvan for Kdséyapa Se sez . 265 


Kafis, songs, of Mtin Shah M addr, 127; of 
Bhélén Shah, 128; of Pir Bandt, of MiAn Als 
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Bakhsh Gangdhi, 129; of Ghauns al-Azam, 


Piran Pir, of Baghdid : .. 130 
Kahan Chand, rajé of Kahlar wo. 226 
at, a hand aaa nee = is . 116 
Kaimér hill caves ose - .. 240 and n. 
Karvalya, complete isolation ... wee -- 280 
Kajangala, tn ... ink ins <o .. 179 
kékant, copper coin ove 52 
Kalachun emperor, the, Yuvardjadéva Ts “ss 178 
Kalhana, author of the Rdjatarangini .. 77u 
Kahdasa’s Kumdrasazbhava, and cave- 

houses as pleasure-resorts ... aes acz 199 
kalimdn, kanvmal, a flower . aoe ww. 95 
Kalinga, co., Kastern India... 178, 230 n, 250 
Kalinga, a eobretn es ise ... 280 
Kahngadhipa, for Trkalisendisipati, q. 0» w. 178 
Kalingattuparant and Kankdéla, 263; and 

Madiraikonda Parakésarivarman ... wee 264 
Kallar, Brahman vizier of Laga-Tarman, 

founded the Hindu Sahi dynasty ... 86and nu 
Kalst edict, and the meammng of sdmaméta, 245; 

of chikichha ... eee ves te oe 246 
kalusha, Sk,, == dirty, umpure id 49, 45 
kalushadhara, possibly ‘mountain of sins’ 42, 45 
kalushdntara =. ots A ww. 42, 48, 45 
Kadverpeor, Kalustrioi ... ieee ahs niet ee 
KalyAnapéri, riv. Sea) wher 2 Seay. J tage SO. 
Kalyani inscrip. ., 180 , and the reformation of 

Buddhism in Burma eae ia 183, 185 
Kamalavallf, an mea wife of Tiramangai 

Alwar ove ove 284 
Kamandaka’s Nitoedra aa the Ay thasdstia 

of Chanakya ... . 5, 6 
Kambéyjas, a people oes vie so AOL 
Kamsa, enemy of Krishna... we w 199 
Kanakaé Durga, goddess of Bézwada... . 187 
Kanakhala, mt near Haridvéx es . 179 
Kanarese and Tulu, languages of the Satiya- 

putié kingdom as vo ewe DHL 
Kanauj or Mehddaya, and the poet 

Rajasékhara ... ao o vow 177. 
Kafichanapéta, elephant of the gods... wwe 179 
Kéfichi and the Pallavas vee on ve 196 
kandara, for ddrigriha or sildveéman, q. v. ... 199 
Kandi, tn. ine ae see tie woe 285 
KANHPKI, Kanesha_ ..- soe nee ow 78 
Kangarote or Chandragin, riv. eos coe 249 
Kank, k. of K&bul, and Kanishka ... oe §=85 
Kanika and Kanishka ... se we 44 
Kanikanan, attendant of Porkhai Alwar 275 £ 
kanwmal, kalimdn, a flower... re woe 94 
Kanishka and Kanika, 44, 77, coins of, 78 

and n., 79; 84; and Kanik ... ana ve B0 Se 
Kanishkapura, tn. m Kashmir ows 77 0. 
KAnispor, vil. in Kashmir Sis eb 77u 
Kannara, North, for Vanavasi, 9. v.... ew 180 


Kanthaka, legendary steed of Buddha bia, SE 


Kao-fu, modein Kabul and the Yue-chi ... 76 
Kapila Acharya. ... ‘ sis ». 284 
Kapular, Bratman: poet, 261, its works, 262, 
probable date ... sce - yas 263 f. 
Kapilavastu, tn , and Buddha =~ ee 22 
K&piga and Ki-pin, $2 n,, 02 Kua- oe Gr. 
Kapissene ... ; a» «84 
kara, a tax an, 111, gel 


Karachi dist of Sind, eanbek celt find, pi wa. 282 


Karachuh, 178 2 , for eae q v é 178 
karada, a textnayer e ie . 10 
Karam Ohand, raj& of Kangrs .. oe . 227 
Karapans, enemies of the pious 14n, 
Karbala shiine in Persia ais uy . Q71 
Kargil, vil, in Ladakh ... .- 208 


Karharb&i1 m Hazirtbagh dist, find of 
smelted copper at, 232, 235, or Pachamba 


finds .. ae a» 209 
Kari, Tamil chef ‘aad a fcas of letters wo. 263 
Karikaéla,Ohéla k . ste ai 263 
Karman, Sayyid airings at. ‘gs 269 f. 
Larmic law ios bas ave ote » 12) 
Karnata, co... sie ose aes . 1% 
kai pans, priests of the daevas ... 6 w. 61 
Karpfiavaisha, hero of the diama Viddhasd- 

labhatiphad =u jie es 177 £. 
karsha or suvaina, a com ine .. 63 and n. 
Ka4rtika, month ... ist ar, eae 89, 118 
Kai téa, co sia - “ sed 230 n. 
K’a-sha, co, = §u-lé ... es ea son BE 


Kashgar and the Kharoshthi by O. Franke 
and R Pischel, Part I , The Chinese sources, 
21 ff., The Indiaz sources, 25 ft , Part II., 
The Chinese sources, 41 ff.; The Indian 
sources... wee — wos AD £, 

Kashmir, Ki-pin, 43n, “82; mr the Yuéh-chi, 
44, and Buddhism, 77 and n , and Kanish- 
ké’s coms, 78 n ;and Milrakula, 81; and 
the White Huns, 83 and n., and the Kabfl 
Séhis, 86 , Kaémtra, 178 , Buddhist mission 
to, 180, 203 f£.; contams no Buddhist 


TMASONTY.16 ae ais oe 256, 258 
Kasi, tn , Benares aaa eee we 277 
Kanmbesir ese aed - 289—291 
Kassapa, Kasyapa, Buddhist missonary wow 180 £. 
KaSyapa, asage .. one . 88 
Kasyapa, Kassapa, ¢ ¥., 1804; ‘Kshehovan, 

in the Tiruvellarai inserip. eee » 265 
Katéches, royal family of Chanda ove 227 
Katia, gateway in Mathuri... wee ne DBD 


Katya&yana’s probable date, 230 u., Kachché- 


nan, in the Tiruvellaraiimscrip, .. +» 265 
Kauravas and Pindavas nee a wan OL 
Kautaliya Arthasdstrae, 10,  Kautaliya’s 


Science of Heonomics, awork by Chénakya, § 


WW 


eee 
ne pt 


Kautaliya and Vishnugupta, names of Chan- 
akya on ase aes 5,58 


Kava, a title of Vishitaena 13,17n, 18 
Kéaven, 11v, ‘ 276, 283 
Keddah mmserip, and Breas Buddhism... 184 
Kent's Cavein, Torquay, harpoon heads 
from. toe wHiOn 


Kérala, the land between the Western Ghats 
and the sea from abont 12° 20’ N. L. to Cape 
Comorm wee : 7 ws wv 248 ff 

Kéralaputra, cimedgin- 181 and n., 248 f 

Kern, Piof, on Zarathushtra, 15 n; on 
Aséka’s mission tu Burma, 182 f,, on the 
Cambodian inseiips , 184, his interpieta- 
tion of simamta, 245; of chikichha . 246 

Késhab, son of Bikram Chand of Kablir ... 227 

Kétalaputra, Kéralaputra, g v,18landn, 2948 f 

Kéytiavarsha, Yuvarajadéval ,q v ... 177£ 


Khégiin, the forests of ies tee wee 258 
Khairabad, tn . = ‘ “i . 257 
Khalatse, and the Da aiaieabe 110, 204, 208 
kham shyur, the wild plum of Tibet .. «- 208 
Khan Khaénan, Caoun Caunah iss 288 n. 


Kh&nwédé or Sayyid family shrmesim Kmram. 269 


Khérian, pass 10 the Pabbi bills ia 258 £. 
Kharl&chi, m Kurram, Sayyid shrines at, 269 f 
Kharoshtha, K’1a-lu ... “és ‘se ofa t5 


Kharoshtha, “ ass-lip,” a saint, 26; mventor 
of Kharoshthi... ens a _ oe «45 
Kharoshthi, and Kashgar, q +, 21 ff, 41 ff.; 
its use during the Maurya period as a 
proof of Persian influence in India, 201, 


in the Sh&hbazgarhi and Manséré edicts... 248 
Kharoshtra, probably Kashgar, 21 £.; 13 ant 

the name of a country ee sa oe 45 
Kharosti¢ and Kharoshts ed ie ow. §=46 
Khirvdtvka, fortress... a Po awe «7 
Khdsyalipi, Khoshya® wnting wee 7 
Khéttaniya one tae one » «27 
khidl, a song, 130 n.3; Kanahi’. ee we LBL 
Khidlat-i-Miéa, Thoughts about Mian we 130 
Khinkhila, probably a White Hun prince .. 83n. 
Khori, pass in the Pabbi Hills 259, 261 
Khotan, co 24, 43 f ; and the Sarvastivédin 

doctrines, 44 n.; and the Ye-tha ... we 8D 
khia kushu, peach tree of Ladakh we. 208 
Khri-shong-’abum-ydugs, Tibetan ievenue 

officer ees ies : 206 
Khri-srong-hde-btsan, aici Tibetan k, wx 206 
Khush Karam, a hermit aes ‘as ve 268 
Kbush Khuam,aluill ... ana ies ae 269 


Khwaja Kasmt, reputed father of Midn Bibi... 125 


Khwaja Khizar, a saint sin ee = 127, 144 
Khyber Pass... Seas sis - 257 


K’1a-lu, Kharoshtha, raditional mventor of 
Kharoshtht 4.00 4. ue net QM 
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Kva-lu-shu-tan-If, Su-lé, 21 ,for Kharoshtia 41, 45 
Kia-pr-she, Kapisa see ES w- §=84 
Kie-p’an-t’'o, co, S W. of Rasher sé vee 4 
Kieu-shuang, Yue-chi tiibe and cade we V6 
Kieu-tsien- chivas Yue-chi prince ee 76 


Kimpmusha women... : 199 
Kip, co., 48 and n ; and the Yue- chs 76, £0, 

and Kashmir ies 82 and n. 
Ki-to-lo, a Yue-chi bie a - va 


kuti, sample copper plate used in Maratha 

schools ... ine ees Rie oss ~ 28 
Klaproth and Shu-lé ... aes a 43 f, 
Koda: Andal, adopted daughtea: of Vishnu 


Chitta, 281, poems of sam see 282 
Kohistan, hill nea: Soorag, copper and silver 

finds at. ie a ~ 235 
Kékkalla I, Kalachuri ie ‘aa se wwe AGE 
Koll, Malai, place in Salem dist eve 263 


K’o-lo-t’o 01 Han-t’o, form of Kaue-p’an-t’o, 


gv ig 24 
Konyu and Ohéia uganas: wapeosed ‘Gants 

tyof .. es . 249 
Konkans, and the Satiyeutte ‘Sedat ene 250 
Koiti, scene of a battle wea ar wwe 82 
Késala, co. sas ave iis ee 230 n, 
Késam, near Alléh&bid, copper celt found 

at he 6 ee « 232, 234 


Kosmas, Maxantiriet meichant, on India, 

80, 81, 82, 83 n, 
Kétgarh, fort in N. Paij4b ... ee vee 227 
KOZOAAKAAAGEC, Kuyulakaphsa, q.% «. 77 
Kozolakadaphes, Kushinak ... ya 77D. 
ROZOYAOKAASIZHG, See the Ku- 


shina .. is ee we. 76 
Koanlokadphises, ‘Kushina k. we 77 and n. 
Knishna, 126, incarnations Of. Te « 281 
kshatrapa for satrap, q v. an eee ee 203 
kubja and vikubja oe eae ves a 
Kuda caves, as places of amusement ee 198 
Kadaldy Kilar, author of the Ingurunéru. 262f, 
Knuei-tsze, Kucha, a state “ii re we 45 
Kujulakasa, Kushana k, nee we os §=76 
Kulasékara Alwar of Travancor age ow 278 
Kulasékhaa-Alwar, a Chéra k. #00 eae 263 


Kuldttunga I, his epigraphs at Tiruvellarai,,. 264 
Kulu dist yields silver oe ous coe 240 
Kumara, g. one eae sis ove oe 79 
Kumarn,c, Comorm ... ay sas ses 249 
Kumbukénam, tn., Madias Presidency » 276 


Kundakadévi, daughter of Yuvaraja I., and 


wife of the Réshtrakita Vaddiga ... see 178 
Kun-tu, a state .. Sie ‘ee we 48 
Kurayalir, in the Chila Sint birthplace 

of Tirumangai Alwar... ea ee one 284 
Kurram, Muhammadan shrinesin ... 268 ff. 
Kurugir, modern Alwar Tirunfgivi .. —.... 277 





kurukatti, a flower . 273 
Kushan empire ... -» 77, 78 anil n, 79 
Kushans, the Kuei-shaung tribe vee ws §=76 
kutwmba, a measure... aut 
Kuyulakaphasa, Kushéna k. ... nae soe DE 
Kyeris, Dard settlement wis sas “eee, 08 
Kyishur, Dard vil ane vee «. 98,100 


aae see ace 


Ladakh ow. eee wi 99, 203 £, 208 and n. 
Ladakhi dialect, 93, pottery, 204 , trade in 


ancient times ... ia ee wee . 207 
Lea-lih, a Ye-tha prince fas ee "ga n 
Laga-Tarman, last of the Turkish Sahis of 

Kabal ... wai «» 86 andn 
Lahkhana, peobably a White Hun prince ...88n 
Lahore and Sakala aa “ 81, 255, 259 


Lahtavistara and Kharoshthi ... 23, 25, 27, 46, 64 
Laila-~-Majnan or Diwina Malang asdrat, ¢g, v. 269 


Lakhanpur, vil.m Bengal ... ses . 197 
Lakshmi, g, 273, and Vishnu 282, 285 
L&la Gul, zidrat at Kharléchi .. er 269 £ 
Lalliya, Shi, probably Kallar, g.v. ... 86 and n. 


Lama's throne, remains of one, found at 


Balu-mkhar ene eee ee eee 905 
Lamayuru, vil. S. W. of ‘ist, ating: -drung, 
q: v. eee eee se ee ae 204, 206 £, 


Langhorne, Sir Wm., governor of Masuli- 
patam, and Wm, Jearsey .- s+  — 172 
Lanka, Oeylon, 28; Buddhist Mission to 180, 280 
Lata, place ve ie sa sae sae 178 
law of succession, in the ruling famuhes of 
the Paiijab Hill States wie sue 226 £. 
Leeston, mn Dorset, birthplace of Wm. Clavell. 286 
Leh, tn 4. tees ve =103, 204, 207 f. 
lenagobhikds, cave actresses... sie 198 #f. 
Leyden Grant, and Karikfla, Ohola k. eee 263 
lha-bab, one on whom the gods descend .. 93 
Lhdsiya ... oe es cat: "54 ons OF 
Likir, vil. in L. Ladikh... a. 207 
lélds, sports of Krishna... eee soe eee SOL 
lipr, lipt for dipi, q v ... ree nee vee 202 
Littleton, Hd., and W. Clavell ae one 292 
Li-yul = Khotan ane ove see we 44 
locust, origin of the edible... bas ve 20 
Lo Yang, placein Honan ww vee we 44 
Lu Athrungsh, Songs of the Bono-n& Fes- 
tival, q. v. ry y a TT w- §=98 


eee oes 


Liders, Prof. H, and Indian caves as 
pleasure-resorts see ns on « 199 
Ludiana, tn. ius vr ina . 257 


Lumbini, Lummini, see Rummindét mscrip. oa ff. 


230 n, 
183; 245 


Macdonell, Prof., and the word ayas... 
Macedonia, Buddhist mission to... 


INDEX, 303 





madahya,1a the Yasna 12n 
Madapollam, tu, 1m Madras 154, 2087 
Madbuwié Kavi Alwar ... v as 277 £. 
Madhyadéga, the middle countiy : vee 179 
Madhyama, Majjyhima,g.v vs 181 
Maduaikonda Parakésarivarman’s mscrips, 


at Tiruvellarai ., eee ore vee ve 264 
Madraspatman, tn. ue ase oe 178 £. 
maga, meanmg of see mies (aa 61f 
Magadha,co. .. oe sis ee 59, 185 
magahya .. ia . wee 12n, 
Magas, k., wwe =: 181, 245 
Magavans, 16, 18, ‘ana magiaas ses we 61 
magésu, in the Kalst edicts... 4 va D7 
Magha, month ... we . 89 


Maghahya khshatra, ctheven! kingdom of 
Vishtaspa « 18 
magian, Peisian priest, ‘81; nist, mentioned i in 
the Avesta, 62, and Mazdaism we w- «65 
magvans, meaning of ... . 61 
Mahfébhirata, the, notice of Sareigau s Index 
tothe names mit .. we 91 
Mahad caves, probably places of Srenasnisnt. 198 
Mah&déva, Buddhist nussionary _... see 180 
Mahédhammarakkhita, Buddhist missionary. 186 
mahdmantiin = son of a gieat mimster, ap- 
pled to the poet Rayasékhara, we 179 
Mahanama, author of the emly part of the 


Mahivamsa ... = 186, 264 
Mahérakkhita, Buddhist missionary... wee 180 
Mahéidshttra .. eee eee § 28 
Mahiidttha, W. Qentral tna Buddhist 

mission tO a» ‘ee . ase - 180 
Mahasena,g .«. tes we 79 


Mahdvamsa, the, on Budahiem ‘ise Asdéka, 
182; and Buddhaghésa 7 se «—.1.86, 264 
Mahdvastu, the, and Kharéshthi bid we 46 
Mahévihéra of Anurddhapura, a monastery... 185 
Mahayana doctrinein Khotan, 44;in Burma... 184 
Mahéndra, Mahinda, gq. v. se - 180 £,,183 
Mahéndrapéla or Nirbhaya, k, of Kanauij, 
patron of Rajasékhara ee 177, 178, 179 
Mahinda, Mahéndra, Buddhist missionary, 
180 f., 188 
Mahipala, k. of Kanauj woe eee 177, «1:79 
Mahipaladeva, k. of Kanauj, or of Chéds. 177, 179 
Mahigamandala, Maisur, Buddhist mission 


to oe eae tee oes aes 180 
Mahmtid of Ghazni, in India . “ee Sue 85 £. 
Maho, g. aes oe: igs ewes 
Mahdédaya, Kanauj sw. tee tae ve 177 
Mahura, tn in Kurram ie ie vor 271 
Maidal, son of Bikram Chand of Kahlar ... 227 


Maidyo-Msaongha, adherent of Zayathushtra, 
¥7, 18 n, 


Mailapdr, birthplace of Pé Alwiy 4. 278, 275 
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Mampuri copper celts, 282. 284, 236 a 
probably ring-money eee .. 238, 241 n- 


Maisir Mahigamandala, g v .. = +» . 180 
Majjhantika, Buddhist missionary «. = «+ 180 
Majjhima, Buddhist missionary 180 f. 
Makhézai, tn in Kuniam wea was SEL 
Malabar ... be eae ne . 249 
Malana, Sayyid shrine at 438 . 269 
Malanddu, dist nS India... . 263 


Malava, kingdom of Kanika, 44, ‘ana the 
Chéda kings, 178, Mo-la p’o ae 195 £. 
Malay Penmsula, Indian mfluence on, 184, 
and Suvannabhimi ... . 186 
Malayagii1, writer ir «ee sae we 29 
Malayélam lang i wed . 263 
Maldivian history, a note on, e A, Perera. “251 if 
MAlér Kotla, contams the tomb of Mian 
Malért .. 9 + ke 1262, 
Malk Qasim, Gavernse of Hugh 0289 n,, 291 n, 
Malladévi, Mallimbiké, reputed mother of 
Virtpaksha .. us tee oe | ron 28 
Mallanna, a Tailing g. ove oe ve §=20 


Mallt Khél, aKurram sept... 269 f. 
Mal Part, sister of Mian Bibi ... at ae 125 
MAlwa, 78, and Malava... was ea vee 195 
Manasa, lake wee ‘na oes oes woe 147 
Manbhtm range, in Bengal ... faa, vena BOO 


Mandanguth, wil, near Srirangam, birthplace 

of Tondaradippods Alwar .. ss « 282 
Mandasér, unscrip from,and Yasodharman... 82 
Mandéde mandéshm, for ‘ gods’ ‘ini w. 98 
Mandér, a hermit ee ov ww» «=: 268, 269 
Mandi, Panjab State, titles m one 271f 


Mangalagiri, tn, in Krishni dist. .. . 187 
Mangalore, tn. .. ove ove ose . 250 
man, consecrated a aiiae or wall, pe 
mThingmogang oe a woe 205 
manipravdlam, @ inietare of Sanskrit and 
Tamil ... soe ae eae she 264 
Manxpur, state + bas aas ase . 186 


Mamisha Panchakam of Sri Bankaracharya, 
with the gloss of Patanjah, by G. R. 
Subramzah Pantulu ... “itt — 120 ff. 

Mankdlamma of Haidarfbad ... iis . 187 

Mansehra edicts of Aséka, 26; and Kharosh- 


thi, $6 , and sdmarnta, 245; and chikichha... 246 
manthra, magicalformula .. sos ww §=62 
MAO, Miho, g. we ure Mb. sae 28 
Marco Polo on the ian vakge: id people of 

Kashgar ». 23 0,, 42 and n. 
Marcus Aurelius, coins ae sia ss . 252 
Marquart’s, Dr. J., Fhangahr ... "3, nu, 16 n 
masha, & COM «+. .. 52, 58 and n., 54, 58, 112 
Mashad shrine, in Patsig it tee . 271 
Mashhadt Sayyids, or Ram: Khél, a Korram 

sept ve vente tt we ane BBD 





Masistes, officer of Darius = + cee vw 202 
Master, Mr §, and Walter Clavell...286 n , 288 ff. 


Mastu Khéls,a Kurram sept ... aisle vee 269 
Ma’sidi, historian es a ve 272 
Masuhpatam, in,, and Wm sf saileye: 1640, 

165 f, 287 
mathian, msprred oracles. site . 60 


Mathura, hon capital at, 26, imserip and 
Hushka, 77 n, sculpture, 198 n , Jaina 
inscrip., 199, 208 ; copper celt found at 232, 

234, 236, 259 

Matotch P Hu-mi, co «. e one «(D4 

Matriceta’s Varnanar hana Wands by F W 
Thomas .. - wae oes 145 £, 

Maurya kings, and Vishnuguntn: 5, and the 
spread of Buddhism, 181, their institutions, 
200, Persian unfiuence in India under their 


rule... ae ate 201 ff 
Maximianus, coins of .. “ne . 252 
mdya, an wlusion oreo eee w- 120 
mayAvic wn. we ov 120, 122 
Mazda, 1], 12 ae 13, 16; and Zarathushtra, 
18, 60—66 
Mazdayasmian rehgion and Persia ... we 64 
Mado, valley oes see see re ove 206 
Media and Mazdaism ... Wits es oo 4E, 


Mediterranean countries, and the copper 


and bronze ages sas we . 231 


Megasthenes, on COhandragupta Maurya’s 
officers, 200, mentions hair-cutting as a 
punishment ... owes woe 202 

Mehter Ihfs, Hhas  .. «+ +. we 144 

Mekhitar of Aniwank .. ton on ow 45 

Meleager, one of Alexander’ 8 generals . 261 


Melhck ee 289 f., for Mahk Qasim, 
q. v rr ose aco 289 Qe, 291 n. 


Menander, a com of, found in Wales . 252 
Menekrates, a prozenos of Corfu... - 200 
mercury, as a magic pill jae és vee 275 
Mergui, Buddha-makén shrme at... a. 143 
Mé1u, mts see Ste eee ww 128 
Metchiepatam, Hasulspatan es ase woe 164 
Mian, Western Rajput title ... ‘ue wee 272 


Midn Al& Bakhsh Gangéht, Adffe of... ... 129 
Mt4n Bhélin Shah, diseryple of Mién Bibi ... 125 
Mian Bibi, the cult of, mm the Pafijab, by Lala 


Dina Nath ww nibs ons 125 #f, 
Mian Chanan, disciple of Mién Bibi... 120 ff 
Mian Malért, disciple of Mian Bibi ... 125 f. 


Miin Shah Madar, disciple of Mian Bibi, 
125 £., kafés of... wee toe 127 f. 

Midn4pur dist , finds of sanpet implements 
at aes eae ase 232, 236 
Mihira, Iranian eer see we §=79, 83 nL 

Mshirakula, Miabiagula, k of Sékala, 
81 and n., 82, 83 and n., 85 
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Mubr Pari, disciple of Mian Bibt wae . 125 
MIIPO, Mihira,g v. See ww §=679, BS DL 
mimosa summa, AtLEE a See 7 
Minaro, ancient name of the Dards of Da.. 93, 101 
Minstrel-prophets, the s wae 60 fF 
Mir Hamza zdrat, at Balyamin woe 269 


Mir Ibrahim, Mir Bim, patron saint of Sha- 

lozin see os ate a ee ww 270 
Mir Karim sidrai, at Karman ... oo. 269 
Mir Kasim z:drat, at Zérén ... .. 269 and n. 
Mirak Shah zedrat, at Ahmadza. 269 
Miran, lord eee Sai ies ee 1S] 
Mirasis, as followers of ‘Mian Bibi... wwe 126 
Misrip4, son of Bikram Chand of Kahlar ... 227 
Mithra, g., not mentioned in the Gathas, 11; 

and Zarathushtra ... as 15, 79 
Mithradates I, Arsakidan k ... + 203 
Mizra Wah, ile of ani and Walter 

Clavell .. én «. 290 
Modt Gharastay: “te; by B. ne Gunts, 27 f; 


table of modifications ite ge 28 
Mohun, Mr., chief at Masulipatam and Wm. 

Jearsey see : oes we = ae 168 
Mo-la-p’o, Malava, as eas ss 195 £. 
Mong, tn. in the Paiijab = aeed8 and n 
Mori, see Médi character tae 27 ff. 
Moulmem, tn., 180 n , and Buddhism we 182 
Mounychion, Greek month ... ies wee 257 


Muhammad Ghiyfsu’ddin, 2nd Maldivian 
sultan 251 £. 
Muhammad. Im’ adu’ddin takandax: 6th and 


ace wee eve 


10th Maldivian sultans hey Pre 251 f. 
Muhammad Mu'inu’ddin, Sth and 8th 

Maldivian sultans :.- vs wae 251f 
Muhammad Mu'izu’ddin, 8rd Maldivian 

sultan ... coe a0 aoe ive 251 f 


Muhammad Mukarram Im’adu’ddin, sultan 
of the Maldives, deposed in 1753 . . 261 
Muhammad aoa. 9th Maldivian 
sultan ese vs 251f 
Muhammadan shrines m 1 Kurren, by H A. 
Rose a» oon vee tee 268 ff. 
Mukbil encampment of Gliotgadla eos «we 269 
Mollar, hill fortress ... asi sea we 261 


oon oes 


Multan, tn. sis ves ie ons eee 255 
mulya, mine-tax «.. Sa. tek’ aad - ave dS 
avumukshus, disciples... oes woe sop 120 


Mugbils, a Kurram sept ses ane see 270 
Murghab, rv. ... eee a ee ee.) 


Nabhapantis ? a people ... ‘ion vie we 181 


Nabbdtas Pa people... wes we wae ESL 
néchnis, dancers wea ve ies vee 198 
Nadé, aganthd w.. = ove vee 199 


nadisarastaka kipédghdta, forra of srrigation. 110 


Nadupiru grant. . ie ine 
Nagaiaka, supdt, of fortified ibe aa ss SL 
Naksh-1-Rustam, neai Persepolis, insc1ip of 


Dantus at is is eee 202 
Nalagarh, Hindar, Pafiyth State = eae 227 
Nalanda, c sei we OD 
Nalh, Tamil chief and Sntiénl of ieee 260 
Nallm Nattattandi, author of the Sirupdadi- 

suppadar se ee wee 262 
Nambi Andar Nambi, seni te sui eis wee 265 
Nammalvayr, author of the Tiruvowmol, ... 276 
Nanakachandra, wnter or we 20 
Nanda, dethioned by Kantalya Sar. ee OB 
Nandi, bull, on coms ... a Por w «683 


Nand1-Séira and the Kautatiya Arihasdstra, 
Sand n., 6 and n. 
Nandivarma or Dantivarma, Pallava k. a 264 
Nandugékala, district near Mathura, « 281 
Narada, a Devarshi, messengei of the gods. 123 f 
Narasmmalu of Mangalégi ... saa . 187 
Nér4yana, Vishnu, 278; as the Paratattva .. 279 

Nd dyanivildsa, Sanskrit drama, and the 
parentage of Virdp&ksha ... «.. se 19 


Narbadé, riv ase vais — tee one 24.0 
Narmada, rv... age sae ete wee 178 
Narsapur, tn «ses tee wee LBD 
Nasik caves, some possibly used as places of 
amusement ... ee ais 198 and n. 


Nasti Két, in Kurram, Sayyid shrmes at. 269 ff 
Nayandar, 8. Indian god dasa ne BEB 
Ndivarma, 1n a Pallavagrant, possibly either 
Nandivarma or Dantivarma see w 264 
Nebuchadnezzar mvaded Judea iw. oe §=61 


Nellir, in., Madras... vs ake . 187 
Neolithic period of the stone ae commemo- 
rated in India by hammer-stones, &c., 229 ; 
succeeded a copper age im N. India se 230 
Nepal se we 199 
Nestorians, Syrian, anit he Uigur lang wee 25 
Nicwa, tn. in the Pafijab ie aes see 258 
Nichairgiri, mt. ees ove a see 199 
Nicklaes, Mr., and Wm Jearsey = «ws . 165 


niddnas, causes of existence, Buddhist term 160 


nigala = faultless a ae er ee 
Nila, father of Tirumangai Alwar ... .. 284 
Niléb, tn one oe oe “ . 257 
Nilagiu1, mts, «4. sae ove . 186 
rer a early name of Tromangai 
Alwar .. ane on wee 284 
Niorai, vil. m the Tedwa, disk: ; SonneE instru- 
ments found at ee vas 982, 234, 287 f. 
Nirbhaya, aaa gq. %. iy owe ATE 
Niya, riv. ... wie song’. (408 eae ek 
Norham harpoon, the .. «238, 24 n , 242 fi. 


Norman’s, Major, theory on Alexander’s camp 
ao the Pafijab eee eas see aes oan D503 
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Northumberland stone mounds .. ws 239 | Pan-chao,Chinese general os wwe 48 
Nripuri, 178 n ; for Tispunt,¢ Vw oes 178 | Panehatontio,and the Kautaliya Ai thasdstra, 

Nin Paxi, diserple of Mian Bihi enw 128 6 and n. 
Nurkai, vil. im Karram avs ae ... 270 | Pandavas and the Kauiavas .. se ve «O91 
Nyemo, vil mL, Ladihh ais 397 £ | Pandya kmgdom sais vee 248 


Pandya, kmgdom, 181, 249 ; dines 261, 
records of, at Tiruvellarai, 264 , aja. 278 £ 


Pandyas and Katyayana im - 930 n 
OAAO, Vita,g .- wei ve ee .. 79 | Pangayachehely, goddess of the Vaishnava 
OH pO, Siva’s bull we ve om 7y and n temple at Tuuvellaraa a Se . 264 
oy ytan, Ladékhi stone-mortar es .. 209 | Pamm, grammarian, date of... =. 230 n. 


Paiijab, bronze dagger from, 248 ; the connec- 
tion of Alexander and Porus with ut, 
258 ff , once densely populated... wae 255 


Ooemokadphises, Kushana & ate ee TL 
OOHMOKAA®ICHC, Himahapisa, Kushanak 77 
Ori, Tamil clef and pation of letters - = 263 


Ouisa, Orissa we af a dee ... 988 | Paiijdb Hill States, law of succession among 

Orkhon, 117 ‘. -" me 85n the 1uhing families, 226, titles ... we QTL 
OPAATNO, Varethraghna ae wee 79: | Pavabrahmé wee ove 120 
Ou-k’-ong, Chinese monk nf oa .. 86 | Parakésai, king, nate of hii time we 267 
Ouseley, “Col, and the Ramgarh Hilleaves... 197 | Paramara Rajputs, are of the Fire-Raee_ ... 261 
Owen, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey . re . 171 | Paramatmé, go ww. an . 278 
Oxenden, Su George, and Wm Jearsey -. 175 Paranar, commentator, contemporary of 

Oxus, riv. See adit ai Bae 76, 80 Kapular... oe ore one we 268 


Parantaka I, Chola eee sae as ww 263 
Paratattva, highest state of bemg ... wee 279 
Paretree, Capt, and Wm. Jearsey ... vee 168 
Pari of Parambunfdu, Tamil chief and 
patron of letters =. tae tn 261 #f. 
Parr, vil mn Oude, copper finds at... 232, 235 
parigha, metal-testing charge oon ve 113 
pdrikshika, salt-testing as ack we =53 
Pényétra, mt .. oo ee ses ee vt] 
Pakuddé, Dardvil.. ise 


Pabbi Hills = sete tne tee 258 £. 
Pachamba or Karharb&ni, g.v. ... 282,235, 239 
Padariyé or Parariy4, village, at which 1s the 
pillar marking the birthplace of Gautama 
Buddha re oe SD 
Padarty& or Rummuindé! pillar, gq v. os wk ff, 
Padiyil, hillin Tinnevelly ... * we 268 


padmasaram, yogt posture a. oes «. 277 | Parthians and Zarathushtrianism Es os 666 
Pagin, tn.in Burma «. + ee owe 184 | paring, 287 n, granted to W. Clavell .. 287 f. 


Pablavas or Pallavas ... tee it we 196 


pashandis, heretics «sn eee ee ANG 
pahul, Sikh rite of baptism were we BZ 


Pasian, Scythian tribe ... 


ro 
eee re: n. 


Pain-Gangé, riv. ee - 250 | pdskandas, pdshanda,a heretic... 0. ve 
Parwar, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines ab... 268 PAtahputra, contained a free general hospital 
Paiwaris, a sept in Kurram ... ave we 268 inA D 400 .. sae ve ane . 247 
PAl, a title see ne aes » 271 | Patafijah’s date... we 980m. 
pala, @ Com we . 58 and n. | Pauruchista Sprtami, daughter of Zarathush- 
Péla king, a, as the “aeobable seuteier of the tra see Praae i 
Rummindéi pillar... ove - 2 Pauradhaspa; father of Zaratbushtra rae | 
palzolithic period of the atone age, only Paushkarasadi, traditional vento of Push- 
provedin S India 1. 9 su one tne DDD karasfivi.., sen see estes we 8 
Palakkada for Palghat... «- 196 | Pavana, wind god wag say oon 123 £. 
Pili lang , and Burmese Buddhist terms « 184 | Pé Alwar, Tamil Vaishnava samt ..  . 273 
Pallas, headoneoins .. «. ». 252 | Pegu, and Wm dJearsey, 164, 166; Aséka’s 
Pallava grant, mscrip. at Turuvellara we 264 alleged mission tO -. ane ow. 180 ff, 
Pallavas of Kaiichi, in 8, India +» «ee 263 | Péhan, Tamil chief and patron of letters ... 263 


Palnis, hills im Maduré district sid ww. 263 
Pémdiyé, kingdom ae ue is oe 250 
pamthést, word m the Gunaredict ..  ... 247 
pana, & measure ». Sl andn, 52 f£,1118. 
Panchamma, a, foster-father of Turuppani 
Alwir a. on 


P’ei-shih? prince of Su-lé “s cow 22 
Perambuhyér, vil , visited by Turumalli Sai... 276 
Pertya-Alvar, Vaishnava saint... ar wee 264 
Periyfr, T1V. ase ow . ‘a wee 263 
Persia and Chang k’1en, 43 ; <td Mazdaism, 

cnt ewes BS 64f., 166 
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Persian, script, ee the Modi cai 28; 


wnfiuence on Maurya India .. re 201 £, 
Perumal, the Chéraman ist “ie - 263 
Peshawar valley, ancient Gandhéra, 78 , nt 

Buddhist masonry .. rs mae . 255 
Peshiwar, tn., Purushapura cae 80, 85, 257 
phtrwanna, v. parwdand . aes 287 £ 


Pind Dédan Khan, mm the Pafijib, suggested 
site of Alexander’s camp ... 253, 255, 258, 260 


Pir Bandi, Pir Bann4jt, a kdfiof vee 129 
Pir Jhélin Shah, brother of Mian Bibi we 125 
Pir Pantsal, pass in Kashmir . 8l1n,, 82 
Ph Sultan Shah, brother of Mian Bibi we 125 
piédchas, demons ae ine ae 182 


Pischel, Prof., on the Paderiyé as land 
n., 2, 3, 4;0n Kashgar and the Kharoshtht, 
25f., 45 £ 
Pischel’s ‘Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen’ 
index to all the Prakrit words occurring m 
it om ie ‘én sr 
Piténikas, a i people . 181 
pitris, paternal ancestors oe vo ass 8D 
Piyadasi, 2,an epithet or title... dandn, 246f. 
Poggam Papaya, character mm Dakshma-Desa 


folklore is oo vs 210 £. 
Poikhai Alwar, the Conch Avatar of Conjive- 
ram eee see eee ese ewe 273, 275 


Pdkkharasiti,a Brabman _... ie vue OB 
Porus, opponent of Alexander in the Pafi- 


jab. bad. Ses saw. * ve 253 £ 
potsherds found in Balu-mkhar we 204, 209 
Poddaung macrip. of s‘imbuyimn 186 n. 
Povey, Mistress, fiancée of J. Jearsey ew 473 


Prakrit, lang, of the Kushina mscryps. ... 78 
Prakrit words occurrmg im Pischel’s 
*‘Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen,’ index 


to them oes vena « Appendix 
pranaya, AtAX ve one tes vee . 116 
prasta, a measure see aes ewe 51 aad n. 
Prayiga, Allahabad se ees oe we 179 
priyadarsanda? ss. one ove is 153 n 
Probie, Proby, Mr, and Wm. Jearsey 165,178 


Probus, coins of .. is pan see .- 252 
Procopius and the White Huns oe “80, 83 
proxenot, Greek officers entrusted with the 


care of foreigners = ov tee 200 f 
mpogévor, provenor, gq. v one ees 200 f. 
Ptolemy, k. oe ous 181, 245 
Puckle, Major, aul W. Olavell 289 £. 


Pudhatta Alwar, the Olub Avatar at Conji- 


Veram se aa. oyhee, _o'eee cee wwe 278 
Puli Kadi Mal Trungévél of Arayam, Tamu 

chief... ven ee us wwe ove 261 
Pulikat, lake on theMadras Coast ..  «. 250 
Pulindas,a people oo . ave tee ree ABT 


Pondarikaksha or Send&maraikkannar, god 
of the Vaishnava temple at Tiruvellaraa .. 
Punjab, W~, and Kanishka’s coms, 78 n ; 
inserp. from, 84, and the cult of Mian 
Bibi, 125, ff ; see Pafiyhh ... 226, 243, 253 ff., 27 


» 264 


Purushapura, Peshawar we wes oo» =80 
Parvagikhé Brahmans, and Tiruvellarai . 264 
Pushkarasidh, a teacher of law ie mes) 
Pushkarasdvi, Pukkharasériyd wisting «26 £, 
qardr, reposein peace .. one vw. Li and n- 
Queda... ‘ae ‘ink Gea wits . 168 
Queen’s Gave «see tees . 200 
Quilon, later Chéra cap. eres ak wee 268 
Rab-Mag.. on we 61 
Rag Bib, a thi a Tee . 181 
Rég Bihdg Tdrtin, a khidl ww vee . 181 
Rdg Kaliin Imim,akhodl 1 "130 f, 
Ragha,c. N-W of Media, and Mazda-wor- 
Ship ese as ove 65 f. 


Raj Singh, son of Ummaa Singh of Chamb& 226 
Rajagriha, tn. m Magada ge. aes we =59 
Raéjakésanvarman’s inscrp. at Turuvellarai 264 


Rajaréja the Great ws sia « Sus - 268 
Rajaraja I., inscrips. of his time at Tirnvel- 
laria eee eee oe een eee eas 264 


Réjasékhara, the poet, nite by Hultzsch. 177 ££. 
Réyataranginé, and the White Huns, 74; and 
Kushéna rulers, 77 and n.; and Kashmir 
rulers, 83 n, 
Rajéndra-Chéla I, ee of his time at 


Tiruveljarai bea eee ve 264 f. 
Rajnagar, in the Pati vee eee wee DDG 
rajoguna, quality of passion .. ese one 203 

231, 234, 236 


Rajpur copper finds ove 
Rajpats, as followers of Mian Bibi, 126 ; and 


the title, Mian... one ave oe . 272 
Rakkhita, Buddhist missionary sa 180, 182 
Rakkhita the Great, Buddhist missionary ... 182 
rakshasas aes eer ate wae ont 89 £, 
Rama, g, 14and n,, 91, 136 1,, as an mearna- 

tion of Vishnu ie ees soe . 188 


Rima, kmg, Vyayanagara ss... soo we 19 
Ramachandra, Yadava k , of Dévagini oo. 19 
RAmadéva, king, Vijayanagara eee we 19 
RamAdhipati or Dhammachéti, g, 0. - 183 
Rémadfiaddsa, Talaing kmgdom... 180 n, 184, 186 


Raémantyachirya, Hindu reformer «+ ee Q77 

Raméyana, the .. 9. wee tan owe OL 

RAmgarh Hill Caves in Sargija, by Jas. 
Burgess... er a pa 


Ramnagar, tn. Cird ose ee, ear 
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Rangandtha, 2 +. ase one . 284 
Ranjit Déé of Jamme ... wee “aval 
Rafijit Singh we ase 256 £, 258 n 
rashtra, form of revenue ave sige , 110 
Réshtrikas,a people .. .. ow ++ 181 
Rasal, tn in the Paiyib ewe = 259, 261 
Rathé: famuy and the cognomen Varma ... 272 
Ratu, lord, sprmtual guide... 16, 18, 60 and nu. 
Rawal Pind, tn ... ae aa ve 958 £ 
Ray Nandilal ... int te 291 n 
rda-liog, stone-pot of Ladikh. ree ee see 209 
gdzama, stone vessel... oP . 209 


Religion of the Iraman Beuples: by the lite 

C. P.Tiele, continued from Vol XXXII. 

p 300 ei. Hee) oe ATE OOS. 
Reynan Dilloll, for Ray Nandilal we 291 


Richardson, Sergt, and Wm Jeaisey ... 172, 174 
ring-money, 10 Mampnri ae ees wee 238 
Rishi, the sacrificial fire-pit of ee 261, 264 


Rock edicts of Asoka .., 181 and n, 245 ff 
Rohtas, fortm the Patyib ... 258, 259, 260 
Rojamall, Rajmahal ‘ ; a5 288 
Roman art in India, 74, coins ow 17 0., 252 
Rong-chuigyad, Dard settlement .. «.. 98 


rope-bridge, across the Indus ww. 204, 207 
Rim, home of Badru’ddin ... oe —-15, 270 
Rami Khéal, a Kurram sept ooo wee 269 f. 


Rummuin, the anment Lummini orLumbim... 1 
Rummindéi Inscrip, or Padariya Inserips 

of Aséka, by V. A Smith ... eis 1 ff 
Rupadéi, form of Rummindéi ose a | 
ripika, tax on we =e «3 £, 118 


Sabuktekin, Turkish name... ae 85 n 
Sabz Pani, sister of Mian Brbi wo» 125 
Sachidinanda Brahm& ass a se bad 
Saddt of Delhi,a Shékh, Mian Bibt . we 125, 127 
Sadra, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines sea - 269 
Sagamg,im Burma 0. ass ase wwe ABT 
S&hi, atitle 1. oe wad 83, 86 
Sain, a title me Sia. . yg Pd 
Saints, as followers of Mtin Biht ii owe 126 
Baka, era, date, 78n.; co. ... ‘isa se 196 
Sakala, ancient cap. of the Paiijab we 81 
Sakala-kald-nilaya, epithet applied to 
Mahéndrapaéla .. oon ase ae LIB 
Sakarauli, Scythian fhe. Sn? ass 75 n. 
Sakésar, tn in the Paijéb see ee 256 


Sakhi Sarwar, Pafijab saint, 125 n., 127, 128 LR, 


180 and n. 
Saki Ram, Sik4 Ram, a hermit es woe 268 
Sal tree, the Great, nameapplied to Buddha. 147 
Sallesbury, Mr., and Wm. Jearsey 


we wee 168 
Salt range oe “ we 258, 256 
samddha, absorbed mn choughh.: exe 277 £. 


sainGdhrs w.. vee sie « 126 
Stmaimta, in Rock set II, meaming of ... 245 
samasta vyasta ? ws. ses ay ae 159 n 
Sdinipam, fo1 sdmanta, q Vv + 945 
Samu, m Kuiram, Sayyid Shines at 969 
Samkaravaiman, k. of Kashmir ae ww. «86 
samsdi, corporeal existence  .. ae wwe 120 
Samudragupta, k san site ies ve 79 
SAfich: casket mscrip  .« hee 180 £. 
Sandiacottus, k. cn ‘i a. 256 
Sangha, the congregation or Buddhist 
church .. th ee 150 
San phamierts sipnoded anaghies of Asdka .. 185 
Sangrahana, a fortress sate eee ve «= 
Sand, first Dard settlement ... eee . 98 f. 
Giatars ne ee Ry di 120, 122 
Sankrantikas, asect ... ce - - 182 


Sansknt, transliteration, proposal for a new 
system of, by Syam Sundar Das, 19; and 
Kharéshthi, 25 f , in the Kushana inscrp., 
78, and Burmese Buddhist terms, 184, 
letters, a note on English equivalents for 


some, 225£; and Tami ... se wae 264 
saomdm, shaomam, see shyomam ... 120 
saoshyants, absolving prophets... 18, 60 and n. 
sarala tree, legend of ... oes ae wwe 124 
CAPATIO, Serapis ses one ee meh, 
Sarasvati, riv. .. ane se 179, 254 


Sargija, State, and is Ramgarh Hill caves. 197 
Sarikol, co., and Kie-p’an-t’o ... Pre so Od 


Saruga bow of Vishnu awe abe vee 28] 
Sarvastivaédin doctrme m Shu-léand Khotan, 
44 and n 

Saspola Bridge... tee «. 207 and n, 
Sassanians se aoe see bee .. 80 
Sataképa, a ydg7 Sie > cgi tas 277 £. 
Sétéré and the Péshwis ane soe oe §=—28 
SAtavahanas or Andhras ee one woe 250 
Sathsil, Dard vil ae ose eee ve «95 
Satiyaputra kmgdom, 181 and n,; its pro- 

bable position ... “ see tee 248 ff, 
Satputés, a Maratha people des ies aw 250 
Satrap, kshatrapa, a title, not used by the 

Mauryas ee “0s oe wee 208 
sativa, quality of sroodness nee nee eve 278 
Satvats, a people wes ee wee 250 
Saubhikd, Saunata for bobhakd, Q.¥. ». 199and n, 
Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, a saint... eee woe 270 
Sayyid Hasan, shrmeat Shalozan ... ver 269 
Sayyid Karam, a recluse ww vee one 268 
Sayyid Mahmid z.drat, at Parwar ... ... 268 
Sayyid shrmesin Kurram ne =: 268 #F, 


Scythian coins and Kharostha ‘ae we. 86 
seabru, sembru, the wild-cherry of Ladakh... 208 
Selekour or Serlek =Sarikol, g.v. ws ose D4 
Selene, g. conte ase roe 1D 
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Selvakkadung6, a Chéramfn ‘ies .. 262 | seldvesman, ddrigrtka, cave-dwelling... w. 199 
Selvanambi, a learned man... ... 279, 281 | silver objects, found at Gungenam Nagpur, 


Senart, M, and Kharoshthi, 46, and the in- 
troduction of Buddhism ito the Malay 
Pemmsula, 184, his mterpretation of sd- 
mamta, 245; of chikichha ... re we 246 

Send&maraikkannar for Pundarikdéksha, g, 


GeV. vee wes ons aes oss « 264 
Senguttuvan Sera, grandson of Karikéla- 

Chéla ... ees eve ay see vo» 263 
sér, & Measure .. wa din, 58, 56 
Séram. Kérala,q v. ae ee: 
Serapis, CAPAIIO ii wae ae $79 
Shabak, in Kurram, Sayyid shiinbe at - 269 
Shah Abbfis’ zvdérat, at Samir .. sais ore 269 
Shah Ibrahim zidrat, at Ragas, sii , ade we 269 
Shah Ish&q sidrat, at Balyamin ee 269, 271 
Sh&h Madar, Mian Bibi, q x ... 125, 127, 130 
Shah Mardan, Sayyid shrine at Paiwar « 268 


Shab Mir Sayyid Ahmad z:drat, at Shalozan 269 
Shah Part, disciple of Mian Bibi 125, 181 
Shah Sayy:d Fakhr-1-Alam zidrat, at Karman. 269 
Shah Sayyid Rint, patron saint of Zéran ... 269 
Shah Talab zidrat, at Malana ie we» 269 
Shdhandn Shéh, Iranian title, ‘ king of kings.’ 78 f 
Shéhbazgarhi edicts of Aséka 26, 46, 202, 245 f 


Shéhiya of K&bul, Kushana ttle 85 f 
Shakh, place Kurram ieee we 270 
Shalozan, in Kurram, Sayyid shrines at. . 269 f 
shaomam, saomam, for shyoman, q. . 12 n. 


PAONANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO ... als, “20 


Shapolé hill wae see a - 271 
Shaw Jehan, Emp... eae ». 288 
Shayisté Khan, Shaster Caun, Nawab of Ben- 

gal 287 n —291 


Shékh Mada, brother of Mian Bibi ... vee 125 
Shér Sh&h’s castle, in the Tilla range vee 258 
Shér Singh and Sir Hugh Gough _... ewe 259 


Shergol, place im Ladikh .. 9 os exe 204 
Shids eee eee eee oes eas eee 268 
Shiggar, Dard vil. a a ace 98 


Sht-l-ki-lo-to-ti, Kashgar, 22, aid Shu-lé . 42 
Shogam-la, Customs Pass near Balu-mkhar 207 


Shérkdt, tn,, Jhang dist., Paijéb ... wee 255 
shugpa, the pencil cedar of Tibet ... ... 208 
Shu-lé, co., Kashgar ... oes w= = 41 —45 
Shulik, Sulek, for Su-lé wee 2 , SH 
Shwemiktaw, pagoda atSagaine ws - 181 


Shwezadi, pagoda in the Ruby Mines dist, 


Burma .:. ius one oa di 181 f 
shyoman, 1 the ‘ Yasna’ say chews 12 n. 
Sika Ram, zidrat and Peak at Pawar . 268 
Sildditya of Mo-la-p’o ... ase ans vow 195 
Bilappadhikéram, the, and the date of 

Sehguttuvan oo ere ee ete, 268 


233, 239 
Sind, find of copper implementsin ., 2381, 286 
Simgh,atitle .. wee se is vee 271 
Siriam, HE, I Co’s settlement im Pegu on 164 
Sirmih, a Pafijéb State... vas wee « 271 
Sursa, ancient fortS of Lahore sie « 259 
Sistén find of arrow-heads ... ss so 238 
stéa, produce from crown-lands aie 47,110 
Sit& Bangura, cave in Rampur we =—.197, 199 


Siva, g, 28, 274; on coins, 79, disguised as a 
Chandala, 120, or Isvaia, 154 n.; poe at 
Tiruvellaria ... ave ove aa coe 264 

Siva’s bull on coins. 


ag.” iene 79, 88 
Sivaéji wae an ies as we 28 
Siw4lik, 1ange im the eas ig rae 260 
Skanda, g. ses ee bie oo 79 


Skandagupta’s i caaaaee uses the name ‘Hana,’ &4 
skandha prdvartvma, form of irrigation ... 110 
Skyurbucan, Skyidpocan, vil. im Ladakh, 


208 andn 
Smithson, R,and Wm Jearsey... > 167 
Smyrna ... = era hie ree eve 206 
sndtaka? =‘ cleanser’ ... a a eee 151 
Sobhikd, sobhanskd, actor sé ... L199 and n. 
Sogdiana and the Greeks wet gaa AD 
Sok,a people .. .. wee eee 43 
Sdémadéva's Nitivakydmrita and the Kauta- 
Itya Arthagistra ... soe eee wee OG 
Soma-Haoma ... see we 12 


Somésvara Mahadéva teriple; at Paridr, g.v 282 


Séna, Buddkust missionary... e- §«=—:180, 183 
So6na-Uttara, Buddhist missionary .., ee 182 
Sonali, in Kangra ss awe tee wees BOT 
Sopeithes, k. of the Salt Range «. 260 


Sorensen’s Index to the names in the Mahé- 
bhérata, notice of ... i ei oe =O 
Sovanabhfimi, Suvannabhimi, qg.v, .. 180 
and n., 181, 183, 184 
Spain, stone-mounds of oe wee 239 
Spitama, titleor name of Zarathushtia =... 17 
Spitamenes, leader of the Sogdian cavalry 


under Bessos ... eos a -. 17 and n. 
Sqmre, Mr H.,and Wm. Jearsey ... von 172 
érdddha, ceremony eae sie wee 144 
Sraosha, genius of obedience ne revelation... 12 
Srévana ... eee ee as bis - 280 
Sri Lakshmana Suri’s commentaries, agtae 

of ate cae tae as eee ow 176 


Sri Ranganétha, g., = Vishnu ive oss 282 
Sri SankarAchérya, the Mamsha Panchakam 
of ase see oss ase ace 120 ff, 


Grt-Vaishnava, tatle of TiramalliSai Alwar... 274 
Sri-Vaishnava dchdryas of Tiruvellarai =... 264 
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Srikirttadhi, for Shu-lé... sis we 40 
Srilékasarangamahamuniandra, a Brahman 
priest... i fie . 283 


Srirangam, teienle 278, 282, 285 f. 
Srivatsa, general under Yuvarajadéval, ... 178 
Srivatsa, a mark on Vishnu’s breast... . 288 
Srivillipattar in Tinevelh, aa a of 
Vishnu Chitta... ove 281 


Sriyuvardjadéva, the Kalachtr Yoverbjat 


val we tes 177 
sroto-yantia prdvat ili ‘seed of irngation. 110 
Srutavarman, Indian kg of Cambodia . 184 


St. George, Fort, 164 #f.; first tmal by sary 
im 1678, 173, and W. Clavell.. 286 f., 289, 291 
Stag-ythsar-rlabs-cen, a Tibetan ws. wee 206 
Sthanika, district aguante ans «. “3 
Sthdntya, afortress ... ae. wre 
Sthaviravalli-chartta, or jires. ‘of the Jaina 
Patriarchs by a and Cha- 


makya 0.000 un pee ee 5 and n, 
sthila tus 2, 121 
Stone Age in India . 229 


stone umplements found at Hataankhar. 908 f, 209 
Strabo, and the Greeks in India, 75 and n., 
and the feast of the agit of the king’s 


hair. ave Lea see 208 £. 
stipas,in Balu-mkhar .. 0. awe 204 f 
Sudras eee oe eee tee eee ? 
Suféd K6éh, oe ies sts Hes a 268 
Bugata, Buddha... ase ane tee « 160 


Sugdak, Hiung-nu name aoe ane eee 45 
Sm Annals,and Buddhism... 0 eae Ad 


Sukét, Paiijab State ... eae » 271 
Suktihéra, a suddha = a. wee 275 
sukumdra ? = ‘ Tender Youth? ‘ . 151 
Su-lé, Shu-lé w a 21 ff, 24, 27 
Sulek, Surah, for Shu-lé 22, 45 
sulka, mime tolls eas ea 57, 118 
Sultén Chand, son of ‘Bioan Chand... . 227 
SultenSujah ... ees die . 288 
Sundaramirti-Nayanar, early king in 8. 
India... wee 268 


Sung Yun, Chinese pilgrim, ‘visited ‘Viahire- 


knla cette wee wt . 82 and n. 
Surat, tn. ... wis eae aes - 287 
Sutlaj, Tiv. “O54 f. 
Sutton, Lieut, and wm. Jearney oe =e 17D 


Suvannabhim, Pegu,  Aséka’s alleged 
mission to sa ies ae a3 180 ff. 
suvarna or karsha, a gold coin ie we «658 
Suvarnabhim1, the ‘ Goldland’ ow. 182 
svavirydpajivins, private cultivators... .. 110 


Svétédn, Vaishnava mansion at Tiruvellarai. 264 
Sylvain Léviand Kharoshiri ... 0 4. ae QI 
Syria, Buddhist mission to ws se wwe 188 


Tagaddr; there are two places of this name, 
one in Mysore, and the otherim Dharma- 


purl ae ve vee oe - 263 
Tagaung, tn. in Burma eee ove . 186 
Tagmacig, vil. near Khalatse ... se 208 
Ta-hia, nation in Bactria ‘ia . 76 and n, 
Tailings, a tribe ... _ ae ees we 20 
Tajiks,a tribe ... on wwe 76 
Talaing kingdom, RAmantiadésa 180 n 


Tamajuri, vil., m Midnapur dist , copper celts 


found at a ase ive we =: 2.82, 2335 
Tambapamni, Ceylon ... . 250 
Tambaparni, nv, ae a ‘ae 277 £. 
tamguna, quality of darkness... wee 278 
Tamil chiefs as patrons ofletters ... 261 ff, 


Tamil, lang of S India, 263, and Sanskrit... 264 
Tami Vaishnava saints, stories of ... 273 ff, 
Tamrasdtiyas, a sect .. se vr . 182 
Tang dynasty, some writings of, 21, Annals 
and Su-lé “as a asa 22, 25 
tara, tara-déya, taxes ... ese 47, 57 
Téranftha and Kanika of Tih .. w. 44 and n, 
T‘atén, tn aa ae ges - 186 
Tathagata ais ais sat ee 147 


Taw Sem-Ko, Mr, on Agbka? 8 mission to 

Burma... ‘és ee or 181 f., 184 f 
Tasila 1. tne iss we 208, 256—260, 263 
Taxules, chief opposing Alexander the Great. 258 
Ta-Yue-chi, for Yue-chi ive vee 05 
Telingana, Satiyapatra kingdom 
Telugu, lang ,and the Médi ... ive - 28 
Telugu folklore, by Subramiah Pantulu, 87 ff., 

122 ff. ; eclipse tales,176, folksongs... 186 ff. 
Temple, ‘Sir R., and Asdka’s mission to 


Burma .. “ -- 184 
Tenby, in Wales, Bactrian com n found at... 252 
Tewar,tn., ancient Tripuri - 177 


Thar-rnyed-chos-’aphel, converted Buddhist 


lama wee ue 98 
Thatdn, tn. in Burma, 180 n., 185 f£ sconguered 

by Andrat’izd eee “ - 186 
Thera Sonottara... . 182 


mThingmo-gang, vil. in L Ladakh we 205 f, 207 


thod? = thob? ... tee avs one 162 n. 
thunder, a ee superstition - 176 
Tibet eee oes . - 199 
tika, tatle of the heticarmatinnt in Chamba, 272 
Tilar, riv vas we oe wee 
Til, kingdom of Kanika ive ase oe | 44 
Tilla, range in the Patjib .. . 258 


Tiréh, vil. in Kurram ... . 270 

Tirthan, Sk, Trsthaniya, title of the third 
son of a Mandt Taja ow. tis nee eee 272 

tirthas, holy places... ee ee . 162 


Tirukadalmalli, birthplace of Pudhatta Alwhr. 273 
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Tirukhélor, birth place of Madhur’ Kavi Alwar. 277 


Tirukkétiydr, tn, we 200 ste ee 981 
Tirukkévaldr, tn. in S, Arcot. . .. 268 
Tirukéraldr Avatars, the ee ica 2738 f£ 


Tirukévaldr, tn. in S. Arcot, meeting-place 
of the Tirukévalar Avatars ... sae 278 
Tirumalh Sa: Alwar, supernatural saint... 274 f. 


Tirumangai-Alvir, Vaishnava saint ... 264 
Tirumangai Alwar, supernatural saint... 284 ff 
Tirupati, tn, N Arkat dist 278, 285 
Tiruppani Alwar, a supernatural samt... 288 f. 


Tiruvddavir, reputed binthplace of the poet 
Kapular ... wes eo 262 
Tiruvalan, foster father of Tirumalh Sai Alwar, 274 


Tuuvali Tirunagni, in the Chéla country ... 284 
Tiruvallavar, author of the Kural wee 262 
Tiruvellarai inscriptions, notes on the, by 
Pandit S M. Natesa Sastri ... ase 264 ff. 
Tiruvigaippi eos ose - 264 
Tisn Sukars, a family of Anandpir Sédhis... 272 
Tissa, Addka’s teacher ... we a ee 183 
tatles among ruling families in the Pafiyab 
Hill States, by H. A Rose ... ads 271 £. 


Tivill, J, and Wm. Jearsey ... rere Vi) 
Tjandi Djago, notice of... aa sa 227 £. 
Tochan, tribe... ee a 70 D, 76 2. 
Tokharistén, region of the Upper Oxus 75n ,84f, 


tola, a measure ... sae ate ae 51 n. 
Tondaradippodi Alwar, an incarnation... 282 f. 
Tondinéd, in S. India ... soe eect BD 
Tonga, in Kurram, Sayyid shrmes at 269 
Tép Manikydla, im the Padjab... ae ow. 259 


Toramana, father of Mihirakula, 81 n., 83, 84, 86 n 
Travancore, 249; birthplace of Kulasékara 
Alwar ... eon oe 278 
Trenchard, Mr G, and W. Clavell er soe 292 
oe by jury, the first, in Fort St. George in 


1) ) rr ce ae cee eo. 178 
Fac anak Rajarfja IIL, his 
mscription at Tiruvellarai ... 9 a. woe 264 
Trikalng&dhipati, Kalachun title .. ... 178 
Trilmgfdhipati, Trilingidhipa, a biruda of 
the Kalachuri Yuvarajadéva I, g. v. oo. 178 


Trilochanapila, last of the Hindu S4his_ ,,, 86 
Trpuri, modern Tewar, near Jabalpur, capital 


of Yuvaraéjadéval ... aa or 177 £. 
Tsandan shing, the penci-odar of Tibet ... 95 
sig, stone oil press due ee wee 209 
Ts’in (P) king hien, a Chinese saga awe 44 
Tu-ho-lo, Tokharestan .. ise sie 28, 81 
Tukhara, 23; for Tochari, J. ¥. 75 0, 
Tu-kiue or Turks ie a ste 80, 83 
Tulava, co, eos one see eon 251 
Tulu, lang , spoken in the Konkans ove 250 f, 

_ Thris of Kurram... ass aes eee oe 268 


sll 








Turkestan and Buddhist wntmgs ... we 44 
Turks and Chinese ' . 73, 80, 83 
Turner, Mr, and Wm Jearsey 


- 164 
Turushka naeen . 77 andn 
Tutu Mamfdala, Maldivian prince. 252 


tycia, Persian, feast of the washing of the 
king’s hair... ae an ae vee 202 


udakabhdga, water-rate... a ew. 110,118 
Udayagiri caves ... oe ina ies ve 200 
Udyéana, co. i és sid 79, 82 
Uigur alphabet, see Ha wate eos 24 f. 
Ujajy, kk... ce » 270 


Ujjaymibhujanga, a heada of Tovarjadéra 
I 


ie - 178 
Umméd a vija of Chambé wees BRO 
upddhis ... a8 aos vo eee awe 120 
upddhydya, ood ove wee 178 £ 


Upagupta, spiritual guide of Asoka fiw we 
Uparkot cave at Junagadh, as a Pere place 
of amusement... - «. 198 
Uraryir, Trichinapalli, the Chéla an. - 263 
Drayfr, 282, birthplace of Tiuruppani Alehe 285 
Ushkur, vil, in Kashmir ee 77 n, 
ushiva, camel, a frequent component of Per- 


sian mames ae as was we 15 n., 17 
Usinara, co ooo ws dae we L179 
Usinaragiri, Ustraddhaja, Mt w+ ee we 179 
Usmal Pari, disciple of Mian Bibt  .. » 5 


usurl, the edible locust ... ais see wwe §=2820 


uttara, Sk sen oon 45 
Uttara, Buddhist mussionry “180, 190; and 
Séna eee ate oe wee eee oan 183 


Vaddiga, Réshtraktta k. ose ven oo. 178 
vardharana, a tax ash ove - 118 
Vaishnava, temple at Tirnvellaria, 264. Tamal 
saints, stones of eed ava on 273 ff. 
Vakpatz IT., Paramara k. re res Vid 
Vamane ... see ss “ds we «46 


Vanamala, Vishnu’s Sariend “ « 282 
Vanavasi, N, Kannara, Suddhistaignow to... 180 
vanghuyao daviyao, country ofthe good dastya, 65 
Vaiyi, Godfvart dist., Chéracap. .. .. 263 
vardkas, a tax we «. 656, 116 
varedemam, Valhalla of ahiee Mazda we «=216 


Varma, atitle 4. oes sve vey 271 £. 
varna, caste, colour ase teetes 158 n. 
Varnanarhavarnana, of Matriceta ... 145 4. 


vartan., taxes. wee ion we 47, 49, 57 
Varuna, g. oon ese tes wes 12, 65, 198 
Vasudeva, Kushinak....  . eee ea 
Vasudéva, g. use noe ete one, OB 
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Vata, wind-god . Pee ose sie ees 
Vatapatrasayi, ee io eb 278 £ 
Védas _ aie wes ... 230 and n 
Végavati, riv.  .. ies 8 . 285 
‘Vengi, and the Pillans. se in . 196 
Verasheroon = Viravasaram, ti., Godavart, 


dist a. ta = owe 164 
Verethraghna, genie of war , a ae 
Vérmapura, agrahéra «. eee 3 n. 
vesha, Prakmt; vrsha, Sk., Siva’s pull au 8 
Vespasian, @ com Of ase see — 1 252 
ribhdga, a tax ae wae ww 113 
Vichchikkén, Tamil chief beg ‘ios ww 261 
Vicious Gurd, the, tale of re aK 211 £. 


Victoria, Queen, verses 1n memory of, by 
H Humbert ... ves . 20 
Viddhasdlabhaiyika, a came oy "Rajaéé. 
khara ws sont ise se 177 
Vidis&, place = «.. oe Ses wwe 199 
wdydcharana, aeibliey of ... .. 151 and n, 
Vidyadharamalla, surname of Yuvardjadéva 
vigadabhé, meaning of 1 + wee WD 
Vijayakirti, k. of Li-yul ase ee we 44 
Vijyayanagara, 19; kings, their ee 
at Tiruvellarai... 105 ane ane . 264 
Vijayasimnha,k of Li-yol .. se te A 
VikramAditya, Chandragupta IT., g. v. .. 208 
vikubja, kubja «+. $60 tae 2 
vinsatibhdgavdn, word in the Nadupara gr a 3 
Vindhya, mts. ... “ we 230 and n. 
Vipranérayana, early name eof Tondaradippodi 
Alwar ... woes saw: 4 388 282 £. 
VirapAle, Chandamahiséna, q.v- we 178 
Virtpiksha of Vijyayanagara,anoteon .. 19 
Visikha, g. eee ote ee. Sees AD 
Vishnu, g. - 188, 273, O74, 276, 279, 281 ff. 
Vishnu Chitta Alwar ... ove nis 278 if. 
Vishnugupta and Kautalya, names of Chi- 
DAKYA ace see soe . 5, 6 
Vishnupurdna, the, on the fall of he: Nandes. 5 
Vishtasp, traditional patron of Zarathushtra, 
16, 17; 60, 61 


Vishtaspa se ane oee are 15, 17, 18 and a. 


Fispe ratavo, alllords ... a oss 60n 
Visvadévas aa eee aus eee we 89 
Vivanghat, son of Yima és a 12 n. 
Vohumano exe we 14, 15, 61 ff 
Vinnddha Yoga, form of asceticusm ... vee 217 
trisha, Sk., Srva’s bull... we tee ae 7D 


vydji, taxes — ‘es 47, 58 ff., 113, 118 


Waidson, Mr.S,and Wm. Jearsey .. ... 174 
Walcott, Mr and Mrs., fnends of Wm, Jearsey. 167 


Wales, copper weapons found in, 244; a coin 


of Menander found in ‘ae at . 252 
Waziabad, tn. ... me ee 259 
Wei Annals and Buddhism, mn and n ; and 

the White Huns sie see ie oo. 80 
Wellesley, Prov., mserip from a o» 184 
White, Mr,G,and Wm Jearsey 168 £, 


White, Samuel, an adventurer, and Wm. 
JeArsey s+ ; oe 
White Huns dad Kindred ‘Pribes in the 
History of the Indian North-West Frontier, 
by M. Aurel Stein. ses ees 73 ff. 
Wind god, the ... ove woe 128 
Winter, Sir Ed., H E. I. Co.? s agent at 
Madras ... wae eee 166 £., 286 f. 
Winter, Mr. T,, and Wn. Jearsey ww AGL 
Woodruff, Martha, wife of W. Clavell » 287 
Wusun, a people... see wee eo we 48 


- 178 


Xarustr, Indian form of Kharoshtha... «vw: 40 
Xerxes, k. eee eee one ese eee 902 


Yadavas of Dévagirn «. oe 19 

Yakh-pésh, endurer of cold, applied to Lala 
Gul ae ves sie see ove oe 270 

Yama,g Yima .. «.  «. 12and n., 91, 128 


Yanaikkatchéy, Chéra prince ». 0 ee 262 
Yardley, F., B I, Co.’s factor at Pegu vee 164 
Yarkand ... ov om as 203, 207, 209 
Yashts ... " vee 18 n. 
Yasna, the, and Basmawarelay wv 12n,18 
Yasodharman and Milirakuls... oes 82, 84 
Yathéktakari, anidol ... at oe eae 276 
Yatiréja, brother-in-law of Tirumangai 
Alwar .0 ese aoe ass aes 285 f. 
Yavandla, a grass ose eee we 26 


Yavanasatakam; A Handred Sianess trans- 


lated from Greek Poets, by Prof. OC. 

Cappeller ee vee vee 30 ff. 
Yazagyo, m the Chindwin valley ia, wee ABT 
Yen-kao-tain-tai, Yue-chik. .. eos 76£ 


Ye-ta-i-li-to or Ye-tha .. oe ae «- §=80 
Ye-tha, Hoa tribe ak sae «. =80, 82 ff. 
Yima, g., the Vedic Yama ss. 12 dnd n., 65 
Yona region, N.-W. Frontier, Buddhist mis- 


s10N tO «.. eve see vee -- 180 
Yona or Hellenistic kings ene 181, 245 
Yéna-Dhammarakkhita, Buddhistmissionary. 180 
Yénas, a people ... ese ane ue ww» ISL 


Yotkan, pl. west of Khotan, coins found at... 23 


ytsong, trading eee eee eae eae 206 
Yue-chi, a people, 48, 44, 75 and n,, “6, 79, 
80, 83, 84; migrations se aa wee 196 


Yiilek, Ya-lé, for Chung, qs U. ove oan oat 45 
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Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, complete, verbal cross- 
index to, Guss.—Hamm., 38—40, Hampi— 
Hindu, 66—72. , Hindi—Hyper., 189-195; 
Hyper.—Izar ... ies age ve 213—295 

yYung-drung, ancient Tibetan vil, Lama- 


yuru, g ¥. ore ove eee soe eee 206 
Yusufzai, district m the Paya sie we 180 
Yavaréj4, ancient Chambé title — we 272 
Yuvaraja Tisya, brother of Aééka ... 182 n. 


Yuvaréjadéva I., Kéydravarsha, Kalachurik, 177 
Yuvarajadéva IT, Chédik, se ase oe 178 
yl bdag, Tibetan gods oes see 9D 


Taker Bég ece ese see sea sas 169 n. 
zaotar, old Aryan, priest aK a we 60 








Zar Pir zedrat, at Tongar se ave ow 269 
zarat, zaradh ss ae ore = 15 n, 
Zarathushtra, 12, 13, in the Gathas ...15 ff , 60 ff, 
Zarathushtrian Rehgion, the founding of, its 
first period of development, 11 ff. ; the birth- 
place of... sos ove eee vee 64 if, 
Zarathusht otemo, 18; the high priest o. 66 
Zaiauna Buzura zidrat, near Shabak we 269 
Zathraustes, for Zarathushtra its owe 15 
Zéran in Kurram, Sayyid shrmes at. 269 and n., 270 
zhuba, Turkish coat =. Bes en re | 
Ziruishtar, Assyrian god cee wie we 15 
Zoj1 Pass, nL, Ladakh cae aes 
Zoroastrian derties on coins... eee we 29 
Zoroastros, Greek, Zarathushira oe «15 
Zukkur, vil in Kashmir is sek 


INDEX OF ALL THE PRAKRIT WORDS OCCURRING IN PISCHEL'S 
“GRAMMATIK DER PRAKRIT-SPRACHEN,” 


BY DON M. pz ZILVA WICKREMASINGHE, INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 


[Tue Index of words at the end of Professor Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Spracken 
contains only a selection of the typical forms occurrmg in the work, It contains about two thousand 
entries, The following Index was piepared for me for use mn the Linguistic Survey of India by 
Mi. Wickremasinghe, It contains every word occurring in Professor Pischel’s work, and mcludes 
something like twenty thousand enties, I have found this Index so very useful in my own work 
that Tam glad to have the opportumty of placing at the disposal of my brother-students, It 13 


published with the full consent of Professor Pischel and of Mr. Wickremasmnghe, 


The ieferences are to the paragraph numbers of the orginal Grammar. The following 


contractions are employed :— 


A = Apabhranéa. 

A = Avanti. 

AMg = Ardhamagadhi. 
OP. = Cilikapaisici. 

D. = Dikginatya. 

Dh, = Dhakki. 

JM. = Jaina-Maharastri. 


JS. ="Jama-Sauraseni, 
M = Mabarastri. 
Mg. = Magadhi, 

P. = Pagici, 

Pkt. = Prikrit, 

S. = Sauraseni, 

Skt. = Sanskrit, 


The system of spelling is necessarily that of Professor Pischel’s Giammar, and differs from that 
employed by the Indtan Aniiquary. — Grorce A. Grierson. | 
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a. M.S.Mg.D. A. A OP. =ca. 14, 100, 169, 
184, 185, 856, 385. 

aoa, §. Mg. = ayya = arya, 284, 

aam. M.S. Dh, Mg, 848, 429. 

aakka. Pkt. 194. 

aaga, Pkt, 194, 

aammi, M, 121, 426, 429, 432, 

*aara, 163. 

anivimi, Mg. 238. 

ainantens. 8, 170, 519. 

ainia, §. 170, 591. 

ai, M.%. = Skt. ayi and a1. 60, 61. 

aiaara, M. 163. 

aiinti. M.(2) 498. 

aiujjua. M. 163, 

aikasanam. Dh. 25, 228. 

aikkamai. JM. 481. 

aikkamanti. AMg. 481, 

aikkamijja. JM. 462. 

aikkaméyja, JM. 481, 

ainia, Pkt 81. 

aithulla. AMg. JM. 127. 


ainta, M. 493, 

ainti, M. 493. 
aippahae. M. 92, 
aipharusa, JM. 208, 
aibahuso. AMg. 175. 
aimumka. Pkt, 246. 
aimumta. Pkt. 246. 
aimumtaa, Pkt. 246. 
aimutta. JM 246. 
aimuttaya. AMg. 246. 
aiyiyara. JM. 163, 
aira. M. 164. 

aira. M. 865. 
Aurivana. Pkt. 60. 
airaha. Pkt 354. 
airmmpa. Pkt. 269. 
airikka. M. 566. 
aintia. M. 566. 
airmpa. Pkt. 269. 
airegaatthavasa. JM. 156. 
airenajjeva [=acirenaiva]. . 95. 


AMg. 460. 
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aivayaya. AMg. 361. 
aivayavejja. AMg 460 

aisa. A. 121,166, 262. 
aisamdhei, JAL. 500. 

aisaria. Pkt. 61. 

aihira. Pkt. 354 = acirabha. 
-aih. AMg. 8679 = atithi. 
aihina. JM. 120. 

aii. M. 498 and note 4. 

* aint. M. (2) 498. 

*aimo. Pkt. 493. 

fisanta. M. 541. 

* siha. Pkt. 495. 

atina®, AMg. JM. = aguna’ 128, 444. 


atinatthim. AMg JM. 265, 444, 446, 448. 


aunatisam. AMg JM. 444. A. 440. 
aiinattarm. AMg. JM. 265, 444, 446. 
adnattisam, AMg JM.444 A. 445. 
ainavisai, AMg. JM. 444, 445. 
aunavisam. AMg. JM. 414. 

auna. AMg. JM. 70, 128, 444 = aguna’. 
aunipanna, AMg JM. 444, 448. 
atinipannam, AMg. JM. 273. 
aungpanna, AMg.(?) 449. 

aiiyva. M. 164, 

amdhamdhu. Pkt. 269. 

amsa, Pkt, 74. 

amsi, AMg. 74, 318, 375, 498. 
amsiyao, AMg. 358. 

amsu, M. JM. A. 74, 315. 

amsi. M,73. <A. 381. 

amsiim. M. 381. 

amsisésahi, A. 156, 

amsdttha. AMg, 74, 152, 309, 

amhi. Mg. 256. 

akeajanua, M. 118. 

skaannua. M, 105. 

akae, JM. 366- 

akada. AMg. 49, 218, 

akanta, AMg. 156. 

akantehim. AMg. 368 = akantaih. 
akamme. AMg. 402. 

akamhabhays. AMg. 314, 
akayakaraninabhigaya. AMg. 172. 
akayyassa, Mg. 229. 

akarimsu. AMg, 339, 516, 
akarissam. AMg. 516. 

akarune. §S. 366% 

akasmat. Mg. 314, 

akesmaddanda, Mg. 314. 


akarino. AMg 175. 
akalapadibohim. AMg 405. 
akalapadibhoim. AMg. 405. 
akasi. AMg. 516. 

akasi, AMg. 339, 349, 516. 
akia, A. 49, 219, 

akiyanam. AMg. 592. 
akinryaaya, AMg, 156. 
aknvina, §, 101. 

akuvvao. AMg. 396. 

akka. M. 287. Mg 866. 
akkanta. M. JM. 88. 
akkandakéri. AMg. 405. 
akkandasi. §. 88. 
akkandami. 8. Mg. 88. 
akkando, §, 275. 

akkamai. M. JM. 88, 
akkamanta. M. 431, 
akkamasi. M. 481, 
akkamimo. JM, 481. 
akkamahi, AMg. 468. 
akkhanad. A, 852, 579. 
akkhandia, M. 196. 

akkhada, JS. 318, 

akkhanti, AMg 88, 492, 
akkhanto. Dh. 88, 492. 
akkhamai. §. 94. 

akkhaya, JM AMg, 80, 518. 
aaa JM. 348. 8. 162. 
akkharé. Mg, 867 = aksarani. 8. 463. 
akkhalu, Mg. 426. 

akkhai. AMg. 88, 279, 492. 
akkhinda. 8. 196. 

akkhium, AMg. 131, 
akkhinaa. M. 279, 

akkhiya. AMg.173. 
akkhayam. AMg. 849, 519. 
akkhayaro. AMg. 390. 
akkhi. AMg. JM 8. A. 818, 321. 
akkhitta. §, 319. 

akkhivai. M. 819. 
akkhiviukima. AMg, 577. 

* akkhis?, 263. 

akkhihi, A, 263, 312, 379. 
akkhihim, Mg, 324. 5. 381. 
* akgigmin. 263. 

agada, AMg. JM. 231. 
agadhiya. AMg. 221. 

agani, AMg. 181, 132. 
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aganio, AMg 173 4389. 
aganimm!. AMg, 379. 
agani. AMg. 131. 

agani. AMg. 72, 178, 355. 
agamasi, Pah, 516. 

agau, M. AMg. JM 128, 
agaruada. §. 123. 

agaluya. AMg. 123, 
agalidattha. SS. 376. 

agara, AMg. 142. 

agaraim. AMg. 3867. 
agarino, AMg. 405. 

agilie. AMg. 16. 
Agisamajassa. PG. 253. 
*agunaatthim. 265. 

* agunaattarim. 265. 

* agunavatthim. 265. 

* agunavattarim. 265. 
*agunatthim. 265, 

* apunittarim, 265. 
agunehi. M.175 = agunaih. 
agunis. Old Hindi, 444. 
aguhanto. JM. 397. 

aggau. M. AMg. JM. 877. 
aggao, AMg. JM, M. 69, 345. 377. 
aggani. ‘§. 383. 

aggado. ‘S. Mg. 69, 345, 
aggabharantiu. M. 475. 
aggabhavantio. M. 475. 
aggamahisio. AMg, 439. 
“aggpalageapatibimbam. COP. 191, note 1. 
aggalesu. JM. 353. 
aggahattha. AMg. 360. 
aggi. M.276. Pkt. 377. 
aggié. A. 146. 

aggim. Pkt. A. 72, 146, 178, 377, 379. 
aggimmi. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggimsi. AMg. 377. 
aggitthoma®. PG. 10, 156, 169, 193, 308. 
aggina. <A. 146, 877, 379. 
agginad. Pkt. 146, 377. 


ageino. AMg. JM. M. Mg. 8. 877, 379, 380, 


381. 
aggitto. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggimmi. Pkt. 377, ' §. 879. 
aggivanndim, AMg. 171. 
aggisaranailindaa. §. 156. 
aggissa. M. AMg, JM. 377, 379. 
ageiha. A, 377, 
aggihi, A. 377. 


aggihi, A 877, 

aggthé. <A. 377. 

aggihé. A. 372, 377. 

aggi. Pkt. M.AMg JM. 79, 178, 377, 379. 
aggiu. M.AMg. JM, 377, 

aggio. M. AMg. JM. §%. 377. 
aggina. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
agginad. M.AMg, JM. 377. 
agginam. M.AMg. JM.%S. Mg 83, 377, 
aggido. JS.S.Meg 377, 

aggisu. M.AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 377. 
aggisi. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggisum. M.AMg. JM S Mg. 877. 
aggisumto, M. AMg. JM, 377. 
aggihi. M.AMg. JM. 377. 

aggibt. M. AMe. JM. 377. 
aggihin. M.AMg JM.8. Mg. 377. 
aggihimto. M. AMg. JM. 377. 
aggha. M.‘S, 334. 

agghaanta. M. 488. 

agghai. M. AMg. 287, 483, 
agghiia, M AMg. 287. 

agghaijja. AMg. 483. 

agghairi. M. 596, 

agghium. AMg. 576. 

agghayai, AMg, 485, 
agghiyamana, AMg. 483. 
agghayaha, AMg. 456, 483. 
aghatta. AMg. 281, 

acgha. Pkt, 193, 

aghgha, Pkt. 193, 

anka, M, 272. 

ankio, JM. 85. 

ankuruppatt. AMg. 160. 
ankollapatta, M. 184, 

angam, M.348. AMg. 353, 
anga-m-angammi, Pkt. 358, 
angaraa, §. 400. 

angaraassa. §. 400, 

angariena, §. 400. 

ahgarao. . 400, 

agai. M. 367. 

angaun, Pkt. 180. 

angaim. M.169, Pkt, 180. 
anginam, §, 348, 

ahgara, M, 102. 

angaraa. M, 102. 

angiraka, ‘S. 102. 

angaraga. AMg, 102. 

angaraya, AMg, 102, 
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angardanta, M. 102. 

aigala, §.Mg 102, 

angalia. §. 102. 

angiayja. Pkt. 276. 
angikalavedum. Mg. 573, 
abgu, <A. 351. 

angua, AMg, 102, 115. 
angulin, JM. 439, 

anguli, AMg. 439, 

anguhu, <A, 85, 846, 387 
angulyjaka, AMg 252. 
angulihm, $8. 387, 
anguléyjake, AMg. 252. 
angesu. M. 519. 

acakkhia, M. 202 

acerima, AMg,. JM. JS. 101. 
acalam, JM. 348. 

acale. AMg. 17, 

aciti, AMg. 516. 

acittham. AMg, 396, 483. 
acittam. AMg, 348. 

accanta. M, AMg, J.M. JS. 8. 163, 280, 
accambila. AMg, 137. 
accariya, JM, (false) 138, note 1. 
acca. M, 287. AMy. 361. 
accae, AMg 361, 

accimmi, AMg, 379, 
accimalimm:. Al{g. 379. 
accimo, AMg. 455. 

acciee AMg. 411. 

accunha M. 163. 

accudamm. JS, 3664 
accudamlu, JS. 3663. 

accusina, AMg. 163, 133, 
accer. AMg 1638, 357, 493, 
accemu, AMe. 346, 455. 
accehi, AMg, 73, 

accha. AMg. 57, 318, Mg. 290. 
acchaata, Pkt. 138, 176. 
acchar. M. AMg. JM. A. A. 57, 480. 
acchau. A.M. 480. 

acchae, JM. 480. 

acchati. P, Pali, 57, 480, 
acchate. P, 457, 480. 

acchade, §, 457. 

acchadha. §.26. A. 456, 480. 
acchantassa, JM, 397, 480. 
acchanti. M., 480. 

acchara° AMp, 188, 410. 
accharagana. AMog, 97, 


accharasam, M. 410. 

accharasé, Pkt, 328, 410, 
accharasio, Pkt. 410. 

acchara, AMg JM. 8. 328, 347, 410, 
acchario. AMg. §, 410. 
accharakimua. §. 97, 
accharikodi. AMg. 97. 
accharajana. §. 97. 
accharatittha. %. 97. 
accharivavara. §. 97. 
accharavirahida, 8. 97. 
acchardsambandha. S, 97, 
accharahim. AMeg.§. 410, 
accharia. M $. 138, 176, 301, 
acchanjja, M, AMg. 188, 176, 301. 
acchariya, JM, 138, 176, 301. 
accharia. §. 138, 176, 301. 
accharehim, Pkt, 376, 410, 
accharohim. AMg. §, 410. 
acchasi. M. 480, 

acchasu. JM, 480. 

acchsha, JM. 471, 480. 
acchahim. AMg, 456, 461. 
acchamo. JM. 480. 

acchah.. AMg, 480. 

acch. M,. AMg. JM. 8. 818, 321. 
acchium, JM, 480. 

acchim. AMg. §. 879, 462. 
acchijjax. M, 480, 538. 
acchijjéjja, Pkt, 535. 

acchina, M, 379. 

acchindai, AMg. 506. 
acchindihinti, AMg. 532. 
acchindéjja. AMg,. 506, 
acchindéyja. Pkt. 459. 

acchiya, JM. 480, 565. 
acchiyavva, JM. 570, 
acchiyavvam. JM. 480, 
acchivadanam, Pkt, 9, 
aechiharullo. Pkt. 36, 

acchihisit, JM. 523. 

acchi. AMg. 8. (false) 57, 881, 
acchia. Pkt, 466, 480, 515. 
acchii. M, 381. 

acchim. M. 360, 381, 
acchinam, §. 381, 

acchin, AMg. M. JM. 360, 381. 
acchisu. M. AMg, 381. 
acchisum. 8. 381, 

acchihi. M. 381. 
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acchihim, §. M, 881. afifiah, Mg, 274. 
acchihimto. M, 381. niihatisa, P, 245, 
acchihi. M. 381, atal. Pkt, 198, 
acche, AMg. 466, 506, 516, atta, AMg. JM. 166, 289, 
acchéjja, AMg. 480, 585. attal, AMg. 166. 
acchera, M, AMg. 188, 176, 301. attanasilio. AMg. 375, 
accherae, AMg. 417. atiataram, AMg. 289, 175. 
accheraga. AMg. 188, 176, 301. attam. AMg, 598, 
accheraya. AMg, JM, 188, 176, 301. attahagagga. Mg, 271. 
ajadhigahidattha JS. 203. attehagaggaa. Mg. 271, 
ajampana. JM. 296, attiya. AMg. 289. 
ajanao AMg. 396, 398. atte. AMe. 166. 
ajitiye. PG. 253, 280, 849, 861, 863, attha, AMg, JM. 156, 290, 442, A. 168, 
ajinae. AMg. 361, atthamsa. AMg, 74, 
ajja. M.S. A. AMg 106, 143, 145, 181, 175, | atthacattilisam. AMg, 445. 
280, 284, 517, 519. aithanha, AMg, JM. 442. 
ajjattta., 8, 184, atthanham. AMg. JM. 442, 
ayjam. M. 181. atthatisam. JM. 442, 445. 
ajjattie, AMg. 253, atthatisuttaram. AMg. 448, 
ajjama, Pkt, 261. atthattan®, JM. 446. 
ajjama. AMg. 402. atthattisam. JM. 445. 
ajjassa, ©. 95. atthapadttha, S. 442. 
aya. M., 276, 284, atthama, AMg. JM,S. D. 103, 449. 
ajjit. A, 85. atthayde. AMg. JM. 290. 
ajjaé. A, 85. atthaviha, AMg. 442, 454. 
ajjio. AMg. 169. atthasatthi?, AMg. JM. 442, 446. 
ajjadhida. 8. 392. atthasayam. AMg. 446, 
ajjadhiidae. 8, 392. atthasahassam. AMg. 448. 
ajjavi. Pkt. 172. atthasu 
aijifaethassia, AMg, 448, “ssa } AMg. 442, 358, 
ayyu. A. 106. atthahattarm. AMg. JM, 264, 442, 446. 
ajjud, S. 105. atthahé, AMg. 451. 
ajjnde. S. 185. atthahim, AMg. 442, 
ajjuna. M. 287. attha. AMg. JS. JM. 70, 290, 865, 367, 442, 
ayy, Pkt. 105, 111, 576. atthaa. A. 442, 
ajjo, AMg. 8. 98, 144, 366% 872. atthat. A, 442, 
ajjhappa, AMg. 277. atthaisa, A, 442, 445. 
ajjhavasiya. AMg. 341, afthaisao, A.(?) 442. 
ayjhi. Pkt, 429, atthae. AMg. JM. 290, 361. 
ajjho, Pkt. 429, atthanatim, AMg, JM, 442, 446 
ajjhovavajjai. AMg. JM 77. atthdrasa. AMg. JM. PG. 30, 193, 245, 303, 
ajjhovavajjhii. AMg. JM. 77, 527. 850, 853, 442, 443. 
ajjhovavajjha, AMg. JM. 77. attharasanham, AMg, JM, 443, 
ayjhovavanna. AMg. JM. 77. atthirasame. AMg 449, 
ajjhoyavanna, AMg. JM. 77, 163. attharaha, A, 245, 442, 443, 


atthivannam, AMp, JM. 265, 273, 442. 


ihusira, AMg. 211, 596, 
ajhusira 8 atthivaya. AMg. JM, 442. 


aijalim, Mg. 274. atthavisaiviha, AMg. 451. 
aijalhim, M. 99. atthavisam. AMg, JM. 442, A. 445, 
aijalio, AMg. 73, aithavisi, A. 445, 


aifiadisam. Mg. 282. . atthavisuttaram, AMg. 448. 
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atthisatchi. A. 442. 

atthas:. A. 446. 

atthisim, AMg. 446. 

atthi. AMg. JM. M.S. 308, 361, 364. 
atthia, M. 8, 308. 

atthe. AMg, 352. 

atthm. AMg. JM, 8. 879, 446. 
atthini., Pkt, 379. 
atthmimjae. AMg. 361. 
attlnya. AMg. 308. 

atthi. AMg, 358, 379, 429, 
atthie AMg 361. 

atthina, AMg. 379. 

atthin, AMg. 281. 

atthe AMg. 173, 290, 357. 
atthenam. AMg, 290, 423. 
atthovautta, AMg. 341. 

atha. AMg. 442, 

athaisa. A. 442, 

athatalisa. A, 442. 

athaisa, A, 442. 

ada, Pkt. 149. 

adai, AMg. 561. 

adaido, ‘S. 386. 

adajjha. AMg, 222. 

adamine, AMg. 561. 

adavie, AMg. JM. 385, 
adasatthim. AMg. 442. 
addha. AMg. JM. M. 279, 291, 450. 
addhamira. JM. 291, 
addharatta. JM. 291. 

addha®. Pkt. 70. 

addhaiyjs, AMg. 449, 450. 
addhaijjaim. AMg. 450. 
addhutthiim. AMg. 450. 
adha. AMg. 67, 304, 442. 
adhailisa. A. 67, 442, 445, 
adhayila. AMg. 67, 442, 445, 
adhayalisam. AMg. 442, 
adhayalisuttaram. AMg. 448. 
adhasatthim,. AMg. JM, 442, 446. 
adhasattim. AMg 67. 
adhaisa. A. 67, 442, 445. 
adhirasama, AMg, 67, 449. 
ana, AMg. 57. 

-ana, A. 579. 

anaj., AMg. 77. 

anaudaya. JS, 77. 
anaidayado. JS. 365. 
anagarasachim. AMg. 447. 


anangam, S Mg. 1865, 848. 
anacchara. SS. 410. 

anattha. AMg. 290. 
anatthde. AMg, 361. 
anaddha, AMg. 291. 
ananuviil, AMg. 593. 
anadihara, M. 77, 
anantakhutto. AMg. 451. 
anantage, AMg. 3668- 
anantaguna, AMg. 444, 
anantam. JS. 348. 
anantarakaraniam. S. 144. 
anantahi, AMg. 451. 
anantanam. AMg. 178, 465. 
anantahim. AMg. 376. 
anabhigaya. AMg. 172, 
anabhijamda. $. 565. 
anamihe. Pkt. 77. 

anambila, AMg. 137. 
anarasia, M. 77. 

anaramaa, Pkt, 77. 
anankka, Pkt. 566. 
anallina, M. 196, 
anavadagga, AMg. 251 and note 1. 
anavayagga. AMg. JM. 251. 
anavékkhia, M. 159, 

-anahd. A. 579. 

anahiaa. M. 77, 

anahinna, §. 105, 276. 
-anahi, A, 579. 

anahénta. M. 77. 
anfiakkhida. ‘S. 499. 

andiya. AMg. 70. 

ani. AMg. 411. 
anacaskida. Mg. 499, 
anacaskidé. Mg. 95, 
anaighaijjamina. AMg. 500. 
anadhiyamana. AMg. 500, 
anadhiyamina, AMg. 500, 562. 
aninie. AMg, 593. 

anddiya. AMg. 70, 

anidiya. AMg. 70. 
anapucchitta. AMg. 582. 
anapnechiya, JM, 590. 
anayae. AMg. 401. 
anayaram. AMg. 173, 
anarie, AMg. 357, 

anariya, AMg, 184, 
aniriyanam, AMg. 16, 
anglatta, AMg. 564. 
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anise, AMg. 121. 
anisamgha, §. 267. 
anasium, AMg. 576. 
anisayamina. AMg. 562, 
anahi, Pkt. 865. 
antumtaa, A. 246, 251. 
aniccattana, Mg. 597, 
aniccam. AMg. 348. 
anicchantehim. §, 397. 
anjjigha. AMg. 221. 
anittehim. AMg. 368. 
anittha, AMg. 156. 
anitthubhaya. AMg. 120. 
aninhavamina, AMg. 231, 880, 494, 473. 
aniya, AMg. 80. 
amyahiva, AMg. 80, 
antyyadaminaha, Mg. 366. 
aniruddhena. §. 94, 
anihe, Mg. 175. 

aniya, AMg. 80. 

aniya. AMg. 436. 
anuilaissam. §. 528. 
anukampantenam. AMg. 397. 
anugacchai, AMg. 172. 
anugacchijjanti, §. 538. 
anugacchitia. AMg. 582. 
anugacchidum. §. 573. 
anugacchianti. §, 588. 
anugahida, S. 196. 
anugamie, AMg, 172. 
anuginhissadi. §. 534. 
anugéjjha. 8. 572. 
anugéjyha, S. 331. 
anugénhadu. §. 512. 
anugénhantu, §, 512. 
anuggshiadu. §, 548. 
anucittha, §S. 483. 
anucitthadi, 8. 483. 
anucitthami. §, 488. 
anucitthida, §, 483, 565. 
anucitthidam. §. 519. 
anucitthidavva, 8. 570. 
anucitthidum. D. 483. 8. 573. 
anucitthiadi, $. 589. 
anucitthiadu. §. 483, 589. 
anucigthigsam. Mg. 524. 
anujagai. A Mg. 510. 
anujinati. AMg. 510. 
anujanai. AMg. 519, 
anujanahi, §. 510, 


anujanittha. AMg. 517. 
anujivittana, §. 597. 
anunaissam. §. 591. 
anunijjantam. M. 397. 
anunia. Pkt. 589, 

anuniapio. Pkt, 589. 
anuniaminad. §. 586, 568. 
anunemi, ‘§, 474, 

anunesu, M. 467. 

anunhada. §, 312, 

anutappai, AMg. 175, 
anuttanta, Pkt. 165. 
anuitaram, AMg. 41], note 2, 
anudiasam, §. 264, 
anudiaham, M. 264, 
anudiyaham. JM. 264, 
anudisio. AMg. 169, 4138. 
anndisam, AMg, 68. 
anudisim. AMg, 418, 
anunijjimi. M. 454. 
anupaniyattai, AMg. 143, 289. 
anupanyattitiinam. AMg. 583. 
anuparivattamina. AMg, 289, 
anuparisissami. AMg. 526. 
anupassiya. AMg. 63, 590. 
anupalittéa. AMg. 582. 
anupaliya, AMg. 590. 
anupistam. Mg, 303, 
anupehae. AMg. 323, 598. 
anuppadium, AMg. 576, 
anuppavisami, Pkt. 582, note 2. 
anuppavisamitti, Pkt. 582, note 2, 
anuppehanti, AMg. 328. 
anuppeha, AMg. 823. 
anubandhanti, M.8. 513. 
anubandhasi. §. 513. 
anubandhidum. 8. 574. 
anubandhbissam, ‘§. 534. 
anubhava. §. 185. 
anubhavanti, §. 475. 
anubhayanto. 8. 475, 
anubhavida. §. 475, 565. 
anubhavissam., §. 521. 
anubhaviadi, BS. 536. 
anubhiga, Pkt. 231, note 4, 
anubhiidavando. §. 569. 
anumaggagamino. Mg. 405. 
anumanne, §. 457. 
anumarihii. M, 522, 
anuratiau, A. 376. 
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anuhénti. AMg. 73, 560. 

anea, M. 8. 164, 435. 

aneaso, . 435, 451. 

anega, AMg. JM. 160, 485, 451. 
anegauttama, AlMg. 160. 
anegaso, AMg. 435, 451, 

anena. AMg. JM. 5. Mg. 353, 430. 
anenam, AMg. 430. 

aneya, JM. 435. 

aneyauya. AMg. 60. 

anelisa. AMg. 121, 244, 245. 
anelisam. AMg. 1738, 175. 
anouya. AMg. 77, 157. 

anoma, AMg 154. 

anovanihiya. AMg. 77. 

anovama. AMg, JS. 77. 
anovamam. JS. 348. 
anovasamkhe, AMg, 77, 
anovahanaga. AMg. 77, 141, 354, 
anohina. M. 120. 

anna. M.S. Mg, 282, 402. 
annadtthiya. AMg. 58. 

annam. M. 14, 144. 
annaggamantala, Mg. 156. 
annanna. M. 130, 353. 

annatta. Dh. 293. 

annatto. Pkt, 197. 

annattha, Pkt, 293. 

annado. §. Mg. D. 69. 

annadha, JS, 1138. 

anna-m-anna, AMg. 353. 
anna-m-annie. AMg. 353. 
anna-m-annanam, AMg. 353. 
anna-m-annehim. JM. 353. 
annassa, M. 356. 

annassim, §. 433, 

annaha, M. 113. 

annaha, M, JM. 118. 
annahiaattana. §, 597. 

annahi, <A. 371, 483. 

annaim. $. 498, 

anniisa, <A. 245. 

annanam. M. §. 438. 

annani, AMg. 367. 

annarisa, §. 245. 

annasim. AMg. JM. 108, 433. 
annua, M. 105. 
annunna. M.&§. (false) 84. JM. 130. 
anne. JS. 8. 438. 

annénti, M. 493. 






















anuraa, M. 164, 186, 
anurfasiiaa. Mg. 367. 
anurad. M. 85, 92. 
anu-r-igayam. AMg. 303. 
anulagpissam. Meg. 527. 
anulatta, Mg. 256. 
anulimpittae. AMg. 578, 
anulimpitta. AMg. 582 
anullo. Pkt, @n MS) 595. 
anumaranamandanacindha. M,. 184. 
anuvakka, %. 74. 
anuyatthaveti. PG, 153, 184, 189, 193, 199, 
309, 551. 
anuvattanta Pkt, 165, 
anuvitiya, AMg. 593. 
anuvi, AMg. 593. 
anuvil. AMg. 593. 
anuyiti. AMg. 593. 
anuviyl. AMg. 593. 
annviyi. AM g. 593. 
anuvihai. AMg. 76. 
anuvvasa, AMg. 196. 
anugalia. Mg. 590. 
anusamearai, AMg. 169. 
anusamdhidum. §. 575. 
anusamdhedha. §, 500. 
anusamdhem. $8. 500. 
anusaranad. AMg. 341. 
agusaramha, §. 477, 
anusarijjanti. M. 537. 
anusarissam. §, 522. 
anusarémha, Dh. 25. 
anusalémha Dh. 25. 470, 472, 477. 
anusasammi, AMg, 499, note 1, 
anusisammi. AMg. 499, 
anusasanti, AMg. 172, 499. 
anusasanto. AMg 397. 
anusasium. AMg 576, 
anusisie. AMg, 173. 
anusiie. §. 375, 
anusedhi. AMg. 66, 304. 
anuherai. A. 477, 
anuharahi. A. 456, 477. 
anubavai, M. 475. 
anuhavanti, §, 475. 
anuhaviada. 8. 536. 
anuhuviadi. §. 536. 
anuhia., M, 476. 
anuhiahi, M. 865. 
anuhinu. §, 475. 
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annesadi. Mg. 168. 

anneganti. Mg. 456. 

annegamha. Mg, 470. 

annegasma, Mg, 470, note 4. 

annesar. M, 163. 

annesana, M.JM 300. 

annesanattham, JM. 173. 

annesana. 8. 300. 

annesanta JM.8. A. 168. 

annesandie, §, 275. 

annesim. AMg. JM. 108, 433, 

annesidavva. ‘S. 800, 

annesiadi. §, 300 

anno, Pkt. 148,197. M. 356. 

annénna. M, AMg. JM.S. 84, 130, 853. 

anndnnappariidhapémmanam. M. 402. 

anhai, Pkt. 312, 512. 

anhaga, AMg. 281. 

anhaya. AMg, 231, 

anhii. AMg, 812, 512. 

anhina, AMg,. 313. 

anhinaya, AMg. 313. 

atanmsu. AMg, 516, 

atira-ni-aporisiyamsi. 

atirisa. AMg, 245. 

atena, AMg. 307. 

atta. Mg. 293. Pali,214. AMg. JM. 277. 

atiao. AMg. 401. 

attagado, SS. 150. 

attanaam. § Mg 277, 

attanaassa. Mg. 401. 

attanakeraka, §, 401. 

atianakelaka, Mg, 401. 

attanakelakehim. Mg, 368. 

attano, M.S. Mg. 277, 324, 401. 

attabhavam. Pkt. 293. 

atiamaina, Pkt. 165. 

atiaya. AMg, 277. 

attayi, AMg. 277. 

atta. §. Mg. M. 366% 375, 401. 

aitinaam. §. Mg. 401. 

attanam, AMg. 349, note 1, 401. 

attinayam. JM. 401. 

attino, Pkt, 401. 

atti, §. 289, 

atteya, Pkt. 10, 83, 

attha, AMg, JM. M. Mg. 8. 175, 288, 290 
and note 2, 307, 384. 

attham. §S. Mg. 361, 

atthaggha, Pkt. 88,'333. 


AMg. 353. 





atthabhavam. 

atthabhayvada. 

atthabhavado 8. 298, 396. 

atthabhodi, §. 298. 

atthamaj, Pkt. 558, 

atthamana MM. uA. 149, 558. 

atthamia, Pkt. 558. 

atthamie, AMg 173. 

atthahi, AMg. 456, note 3, 

attha. S$. JS 203, 376. 

atthial, M,. 558. 

atthaanti. M 588, 

aithie, JM. 36]. 

atthapadttha, S, 442. 

atthaha, AMg. 88, 333 

atthiha-m-atiia, AMg, 353, 

atth, M. JM. AMg. S, JS. 7, 45 note 3, 94 
145, 169, 178, 807, 341, 417, 427, 498, 516. 

atthihim, AMg. 456, note 3. 

atthéhi, A, 128, 180, 

*atsyati. 480, 

atha. PG. 189, 

adekkhine. AMg 17. 

adakkhu, AMg 516 and note 4, 

adatthu. AMg. 516, 577. 

adatthum. AMg. 465, 576. 

adiujjua. §&. M. 57, 168. 

adikasanam, Dh. 25. 

adikilammide, §, 136. 

adikilissadi, §. 68, 186, 

adikkanta-kusuma-samae, 

adikkamadi. Mg. 481. 

adikkamasi, §. 481. 

adikkamia. §,. 590. 

adijuucchida. 8, 555, 

aditthasujjapia. § 376. 

adidhi. S 203, 

adindiyatia. JS. 156. 

adibalittha, S. 414, 

adibhisana. §. 213. 

adimutta. § 246, 

adimétiem. §. 109. 

adiméttaa. 8. 246. 

adiyuuscida. Mg. 555. 

adivahidavando. §, 569, 

adivahémha. §. 470. 

adisajjhasena, Pkt. 299. 

adisaddhasena. Pkt. 299, 

adisayam. JS. 348. 

adissamina. AMg. 541. 


S. 293, 396, 
S. 396. 


" 
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adinamanaso. AMg. 409. 

adiharauso, M, 411 

adu. AMg. 105, 2ud. 

adugapastivini. AMg 367. 
adugueeliya, Aly, 215, 555. 

aduva AMg. 516. 

adda. M.AMg. JM. 5S. 111, 270, 294. 
aidamsana, S 190. 


addakkhu AMg. 105, 516. 
addakkhii AMg. 516. 
aldia, M.1%6, 554. 


addio. Ag. 436. 

uddiga. AMg. JM. 196 and note 2, 554. 

addagasajam JM. AMg 182, 367. 

addiya, AMg. JM. 196, 554. 

addittha, M. 196. 

addh’, AMg. 402. 

addha. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. A. A. 288, 291, 
450. 

addhaaddha. <A. 156. 

addham. AMg. 402, 

addhalki, Pkt, 404. 

addhachatthim. AMg. 450. 

addhsachatthehim. AMg. 450. 

addhatthama, AMg. 450. 

addhanavama. AMg. 450. 

addhapaficamiim. AMg. 450. 

addhapadivanne. AMg, 366%. 

Addhamigahi. AMg. 16. 

addhamisa. JM 291. 

addhalakkham. JM 519. 

addha AMg, 172. 

addha. A 100, 358, 402. 

addhfnapadivanna. AMg. 402. 

addhinugacchai AMg. 172. 

addhane. AMg. 402. 

addhano, Pkt, 402. 

addhika. PG. 1938, 303, 489. 

addhuia, A. 158 

addhuttha. AMg. Mg. 290, 449, 450. 

adha. D.Mg. P.S 184, 190, 519. 

adham. AMg. 345. 

adhammabhiruno. § 379, 

adhiadara, $. 414. 

adhikate. PG. 49, 219. 

adhikatejo. JS 409. 

adhinna. <A. 91. 

adhologa. AMg. 345. 

anamatagga. Pali, 251. 

anala. AMg. 224. 


AMg, 330. 

ania. AMg. 224 
anugamimhi Lena Dialect, Nasik, 7. 
anujjuya. AMg 57. 
anuppiya. Pah, 111. 
anuvatthaveti, Pkt 10. 

* anugasanu. AMg. 454, note 1. 
aneka PG, 224, 485. 
anekapa, P, 190. 

anta. M 272, 343. 

antam. AMg. 342. 
antakadé. AMg. 92. 
antakaro. AMg.173 
antakkarana § 829, 343. 
antaggaa, Pkt, 843. 
antappaa, Pkt, 329, 343. 
antapuriyamsi. AMg. 344. 
antabhamara, AMg. 343. 
antaranaio, AMg. 438. 
antaradiva. AMg 178. 
antarappa. Pkt. 343. 
antarayaleha AMg. 343. 
antana. M. 343. 

antankkha. ‘8. 257. 
antanida. §. 348. 

antariya. AMg. JM. 843. 
antare. ‘S. JM. 173, 275, 
antarena. AMg 173. 
antalam. Mg. 341. 
antalikkha, AMg. 257, 
antavyirasé, M. 92. 

antahi. <A, 264, 366%, 

anta. Pkt. 343. 

antio. AMg. 342. 

antiveil, Pkt. 343. 

anie. AMg. 173, 175. 
anima, Pkt, 101, note 1. 
antiyam. AMg. 517. 
antein. Pkt. 344. 

anteuia, M, AMg. JM.B. 344. 
anteuraa, M. 344, 
anteuraitthi. ‘. 160. 
anteuna., 5S, 344, 

anteuriya. AMg. JM. 344. 
antena, AMg. 342. 

anto. M. AMg. 342, 3438, 344. 
antoanteura. AMg. 348, 344. 
antoantepuriya. AMg. 344, 
antouvarm. M, 343. 
antojala. AMg, 848. 
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ant6jjhusira. AMg, 211, 843. 
antoduttha. AMg. 343. 
antonikkhanta. JM. 5438, 
antomasa. AMg, 343. 
antomuha. M. 348. 
antomnhutta. AMg. JM. 348, 
antomuhuttiya, AMg, 343. 
antomubuttina, AMg. 348, 
antovarim, M. 843. 
antovasa. M. 230, 348, 
antovisambha, Pkt, 343, 
antosalla, AMg. 343. 
antosala. AMg,. 843, 
antosalahimto, AMg,. 376. 
antosindiria. M, 348. 
antohimto, AMg 342, 365. 
antohutta, M. 343, 

antradi. A. 268, 359. 
andarena, § 275. 

andeura. §, 275. 

andolae, M, 457. 

andohra. M. 596. 

andohiri. M. 596. 

andhadra. M. 5. 167. 
andhaila. Mg.167. 
andhaalapilida. Mg. 256. 
andhaadlapildée. Mg. 375. 
Andhagavanhi, AMg. 49. 
Andhagavanhino. AMg. 379. 
Andhagavanhissa, AMg. 379. 
andhandhu. Pkt, 269. 
andhayma, JM. AMg. 167. 
andhayanya. JM. 167. 
andhala. AMg. 595. 
andhalla, AMg, 595. 
andhara. M.A 167, 
andhiraa, A. 167. 

andhan, A, 3464. 

andharia M. 167. 

andhariya. JM. 167. 
andhillaga, AMg. 595. 

anna. AMg. JM. 282. M. S. (2) 225. 
annam. AMg. JM. 850, 465, 519. 
annanna, JM. 180, 353. 
anna-m-anna, AMg. 353, 593. 
annammi, JM. 432. 
annayaram, AMg. 426. 
annayaram, AMg. 68. 
annayario. AMg. 433. 
aunayare. AMg, 4983. 


annaya. JM. 519. 


annaha. AMg. 170, 
annayauicha, AMg. 160. 


annarisa, JM, 245, 

anne. PG, JM. AMg, 148, 173, 224, 488, 465. 

annesim, AMg. JM. 433, 

annesi, AMg. 516, 

anno. AMg 175. 

apaccanivvisesini, §. 867, 

apadicchira. Pkt, 596. 

apadinna. AMg, 17, 220. 

apadivajjamana. §. 568. 

apadisunamand. AMg, 503. 

apaduppanna, JM. 163. 

apandide. §. 375. 

apattiantena. JM. 487, 

aparikkhada, §, 318. 

apariggahamina, AMg. 562. 

aparinnde, AMg. 598 and note 4. 

aparinnaya. AMg. 598, note 4, 

apanyanitta, AMg. 582. 

apaliuficamina, AMg. 257, 

apascammi, Mg. 3664, 

apasi. AMg. 380. 

apahutta. M, 184. 

apavanti. M. 560. 

api, PG. 148, 169, 189. 

apiittha, AMg. 517. 

apivittha, AMg. 517. 

aputtha, AMg. 311. 

aputthaya, AMg. 311. 

aputthe. AMg. 17. 

aputtho, AMg. 17. 

apunabbhava. JS, 343. 

apunaravattaga, AMg, 343. 

apunaravatii, AMg. 343. 

apunarutta, AMg. 337, 343. 

apunagama, AMg,. 343. 

apunigamania, M, 343, 361. 

apiuma, AMg. 602. 

apiraminammi. M. 366% 

aporisiya. AMg. 619, 124, 353. 

apchar, Old Hindi, 328. 

apchara, Sindhi, 328, 

app, AMg.143. 

appa, M. A. AMg. JM, JS. 8, Mg. 277, 296, 
343, 401. 

appad. A. 401. 

appatidaya, AMg. 157. 

appam, AMg. 401. : 
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appaga. AMg, JS. 202. 
appayja. Pkt. 276. 
appadibaddha. JS. 218, 
appana. M. 92. 
appanaam. Pkt. 401. 
appanaia, Pkt. 401. 
appanau, A, 401, 
appana. M, AMg JM 5. 401. 
appama., Pkt. 401. 

appanem. A. 401. 
appanena. M. 401. - 
appano. Mg. PG, M. AMg.JM. JS. D. A. 16, 

924,277 note 1, 324, 401, 465. 
A. 401. 

Pkt. 276. 

appataio. AMg 414 and note 1. 
appatihata. PG, 189, 287. 
appattaniamsandu. M. 376. 
appatihiyapatthiya, AMg. 71. 
appanachandau. A, 401. 
appappano, AMg. JM. 16, 401. 
appayam. JM. 401. 

appayaro, AMg. 414, 

appavaso, M 148. 

appahd. A. 401. 

appa. M. AMg. JM. JS, 94, 401. 
appau, Pkt, 401, 

appio, Pkt. 401. 

eppanaam. §. Mg. (false) 401. 
appanaassa. M. 401. 

appinam. M, AMg. JM. JS. Dh. 401, 461, 

593. 

appanarakkhi, AMg. 401. 
appanasamam. JS. 401. 
appanassa, JM. 401, 

appand. AMg. 401. 

appane, M, 401. 

appanenam. AMg. 401. 
_appano. M, JM. 401. 
appasumto. Pkt. 401. 

appahai. M. 286. 

appahattu. AMg. 577. 

appahi. Pkt. 401. 

appihia. M. 286. 

appahimto. Pkt 401. 

appaliyjai. M 286. 

appaher, M. 286. 

appaheum. M. 286. 

appahénta. M. 286. 


appia, M. 104, 287. 


appanu, 
appanou. 


appiam. JM. 348. 

appié. A. 3664. 

appiehim. AMg 368. 
appinai. AMg. JM. 108, 557. 
appinim. AMg. 557. 
appiya. AMg. 156. 
appiyakaranad. AMg. 341. 
appu. <A. 34, note 4. 

appulla Pkt 595. 

appe. AMg. Pkt. (7) 401. 
appe. M. 104. 

appekacce. Pili, 174, 279. 
appegaiya. AMg. 174, 279. 
appege. AMg. 174, 279, 350, 361. 
appena. AMg. 401. 
appenam. AMg. 401. 
appesu. Pkt 401. 

appehi, Pkt. 401. 

appo. Pkt. 401. 

apposa. AMg. 154. 

apphala. M. 311. 
apphundai. Pkt. 535. 
apphodana. M. 311. 
aphasuya. AMg. 208. 
abamjha. AMg. 269. 
abambhacarino, AMg. 405, 515. 
abamhaiifia. Mg. 282, 

abala. 8. 94. 

abalina. M 519. 

abahirilla. M. 595. 

abujjha. AMg 299. 
abbamhanna. §. 282, 287. 
abbavi. AMg. 175, 452, 515. 
abbuddhasiri Pkt. 196. 
abbhanga. AMg 234. 
abbhaigana. AMg. JM. 234, 
abbhangavei. AMg. 234. 
abbhangium. JM. 234. 
abbhangijjaha. JM. 234. 
abbhangida. Mg, 234. 
abbhangiya. AMg. JM. 234. 
abbhangei. AMog. 234. 
abbhangéyja. AMg, 284, 
abbhangétia. AMg. 234. 
abbhanujainissadi, §. 534. 
abbhanunndada. ‘8. 565. 
abbhatthémha. M. 470. 
abbhantaira. M 279. 
abbhara. Pkt. 828, note 3. 
abbhaikkhai. AMg,. 492. 


abbhaikkhant: AMg 492. 
abbhaikkhtyja. AMg. 492. 
abbhigaa. M 163. 
abbhingaver. AMg. 234. 
abbhingiya. AMg. JM. 234. 
abbhintara. AMg. 181. 
abbhintaiao. AMg 3664 
abbhutthanti. AMg. 309, 485. 
abbhutthitta. AMg 582. 
abbhutther AMg. 483. 
abbhuvagacchivia, JM 552. 
abbhuvagacchaviya. dM. 168. 
abbhuvagaya. JM. 163. 
abbhuvavanna §. Mg 163, 279. 
abbhe AMg. 466, 506, 516. 
abbhovagamiya. AMg. 77. 
*abhaisit 516 
abhananta. JM. 92. 
abhatthomi. PG. 193. 490. 
aobhacthanad. Pkt. 193. 
abhavimsu. AMg. 516. 
*abhavisit. 516. 
abhikaikha. AMg. 590. 
abhikankhissa. AMg. 405. 
abhikkhanam. AMg. 132. 
abhiginhar. AMg. 512. 
abhiginhitta. AMg. 582. 
abhiggaho. JM. 175. 
abhijanjiya. AMg. 591. 
abhijuipyinam. AMg. 592, 
abhimgiyha. AMg. 331, 591. 
abhimvvuda. AMg 219. 
abhitappamina. AMg. 175. 
abhitiva. AMg. 175. 
abhitthunanti. AMg. 494. 
abhitthunamind. AMg. 494. 
abhiduggam. 
Fi, AMg, 175. 
°e, 
abhiddavam. AMg. 396. 
abhiddua. AMg 175. 
abbimkkhamantammi. AMg. 379. 
abhinikkhamantamm. AMg 397. 
abhimvattittinam. AMg. 583. 
abhimvvuda. AMg. 219. 
abhinnayadamsane. AMg. 175. 
abhibhaviadi. ‘S. 536. 
abhibhise. AMg. 166. 
abhimatiin. P. 282. 
abhirajjha AMg 331, 350, 590. 
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abhivaddhitthi. AMy. 517, 


abhiviyamine AMg 17, 
abhisamthunamind. AMg. 494. 
abhisaméced. AMy. 349, 587. 
abhisiccamini. AM g. 542, 503. 
abhisificivitiae. AMg 578. 
abhihattu. AMg 577. 
abluhada. AMg,. 219. 
abbihanai. AMy, 409 

abhi1 AMg. 7u. 

abhujssi, SS 815. 

abhi. AMg. 339, 516 
abhet, Ved. 466. 

abhocca, Pkt. 587 
abhécui. Pkt. 587. 
abhbhaththani, Pht. 193 
abhbhunnaya, Pkt. 193 
abhbhiigae. Pkt 193 
amaimaya. AMg. 73, 398. 
amacca Mg. 824. 

amacce. PG, 83,169, 363. 
amanakkha, AMg. 396 
amanima AMg. 248. 
amanamehim. AMg. 368. 
amanunnehm. AMg. 368. 
amanunna. AMg. 276. 
amadam. §. 94, 185. 
amamaiyamina. AMg. 558. 
amamiyamina. AMg. 562. 
amarattana. M. 597. 
amarayai. AMg 558. 
amarisa. M. 135. 
amfanta. M. 487. 

amiilla, AMg. 95. 
aminima, AMg. 602. 
amiyissa, AMg 406. 
amavasa. AMg 81. 
amilaya. AMg. 568 

ami. M. 432. 

amum. A. 8. 432. 
amugamm. AMg 432. 
amuge. AMg, 432. 

amugo. JM. 402. 

amuna. M. 482. 

amuni. AMg. 380. 

amuno, Pkt. 432. 
amummi, Pkt. 432. 
amussa. Pkt 432. 

ami. Pkt. 432. 

amim. §. 404. Pkt. 482. 
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amin, Pkt. 482. 

amiio. Pkt. £32. 

amiina. Pkt 432. 

amini. Pkt. 432 
amiilalahuehi. M. 363 

amusu. Pkt 432 

amiisumto. Pkt. 432. 

ami. Pht, 432. 

amihimto, Pkt, 432. 

amélla. ML. 127. 

ampha, P, 415, 419. 

amba. M.AMg. JM. 295 SS. 375. 
ambakhuyaya. AMg. 206. 
ambaga <AMg. 295. 

ambanu. A. 295. 

ambamasi. Pkt 36. 
ambasami. Pkt. 36. 
ambidaga, AMg. 295. 
ambikamidukehim. Mg 376- 
ambira, Pkt. 137, 295. 
ambila, AMg. JM. 187, 295- 
ambiliya. Pkt 197. 

ambile, AMg. 170, 

ambuno, M., 379. 

ammatao. AMg. 366%. - 
ammayaio. AMg. 366%, 372. 
ammapiisamana AMg. 55. 
ammapiingam, AMg. 58, 391. 
ammaplihim. AMg. JM. 39%. 
ammapiuno. AMg, 391. 
amumépiusantie. AMg. 55. 
ammipiusussiisaga AMg. 55. 
ammapiussa. AMg. 391. 
ammipiinam. AMg. 58, 391. 
ammiapiihim. AMg. 391. 
ammapiyaram. AMg 391. 
ammapiyarasss. JM 391. 
ammipiyare. AMg. 391. 
ammapiyaro. AMg. JM. 357, 391. 
ammi. A. JM. 375, 415, 417, 498. 
ammié. A. 375, 

ammo. AMg. JM. 366b, 375. 
athe. M JM. 5. (false) 415, 419. 
amhai. A. M. 415, 419. 
amhaim. A. 359. 


amham. M.AMg. JM. PG.169, 173, 415, 419. 


amhakera. §. 176. 
amhatto, Pkt. 415. 
amhattha. Pkt. 416. 
amhadegiya. Mg. 92, 314. 
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amhapesanappayutte, PG. 287. 
amhamm, Pkt, 415, 416. 
amhasimina $8. 95. 
amhasu. Pkt, 415. 
amhassim, Pkt 416. 
amhaha. <A. 415, 419. 
amhahim. Pkt. 416. 
amhia. Pkt. 416. 

amhai. Pkt. 416. 

amhai. Pkt. 416. 

amhae Pkt. 416. 


ambinst-} prt, 814, 415. M. JM. S 349, 
ona 
419. 

amhitisa, P. 245. 

amhira. Pkt. 434, 

amhiiisa. M. JM. $8. 30, 245, 313, 

amhiusi. §. 245. 

ambiliga. Mg 314. 

amhasu. <A, 415, 419. 

amhisumto. Pkt. 415. 

ambaha. M. 264, 415, 419. 

amhihim. Pkt. 415. 

ainhahimto. Pkt, 415. 

amhi. JM, 415. Pkt. 417, 418, 498 

amhe. PG. M. AMg. JM. 8S. Mg. A. P. 6, 
143, 169, 318, 314, 359, 360, 415, 416, 419, 
428, 515 and note 8, 

amhesu. §, 415, 419. 

amhesumto. Pkt. 415. 

amhéhi, A. 128, 519, 

amhehi, A. 415, 419. 

amhehi. M, PG, 148, 419. 

amhehun. M. AMg. JM. 8, 415, 419. 

amhehimto. JM. 415, 419. 

amho, Pkt. 415, 

ayam, AMg. JM. Mg. 348, 349, 356, 358, 

429, 430. 

ayamsi, AMg 124, 429. 

ayakéithao. AMg. 92. 

ayada. Pkt, 231. 

ayane AMg. 411. 

*ayattiya, 158, 

ayam. AMo. 429 

ayameyarivam. AMg, 429 

ayameyariivassa. AMg. 429, 

ayameyariivamsi. AMg, 429. 

ayampira. AMg, 296, 596. 

Ayampulé, AMg. 93, 

ayast. AMg,. 156. 

ayasi. AMg, 244, 
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ayanamana. AMg. 516. 
ayaruvenam, AMg, 4380. 

ayya. Mg. 280, 284, 366. 
ayyautta, §. 284, 

ayyapulisa. Mg, 184, 

ayyua. Mg. 105. 

ayyuna. Mg. 287. 

arairaio. AMg. 386. 

aral. M. 204 

araivilasa. M. 70. 

arattha. PG. 1938. 

arani, AMg,. 429. 

aranna, M. AMg, JM, A.142. 
araha, AMg, 140. 

araham, JM. 396. 

arahatta, M. JM. 142. 
arahanta. AMg. JS, 140. 
arahantamsi. AMg 3897. 
arahanta. AMg. 397. 
alahantinam. JM. AMg 140, 397. 
arahante. AMg, JS. 397. 
arahantena. JS, 397. 
arahantehim. AMg. 397. 
arahi. AMg. 398, 

arittha, Pah, 142. 

aritthanem, AMg. JM. 142. 
arina, 8. 56. 

atisilla, AMg. 595. 

ariha. §. 140. 

atthai, AMg. JM. M. Mg. 131, 140. 
atthai. AMg. 131. 

atihadi. §S. 94, 140. 

arthanta, AMg. JS. (text) 140. 
aruhantinam. JM. JS. 140, 397. 
ahi AMg. 58. 16, 140, 398. 
aihami, ‘8. (false) 98. 
arunajjhaya. AMg. 299. 

aruha. JM. 140. 

aruhadi. §. (false) 140. 
aruhanta, Pkt. 140. 

atiivi, AMg. 405 

are. A. 5S. 25, 71, 388. 
alamkaria. $. €81. 
alamkariadi. §. 547. 
alamkarénti. 8. 509. 
alamkarasamjoi. 8, 438. 
alamkida, §. 96 

alanghania. ‘S. 96. 

Alacapura. Pkt, 354. 

alajjira. M. 596. 


aladdhapuvvo. AMg 17. 
aladdhuyam. AMg. 577, 598. 
alaskiyyamina. Mg. 252, 324. 
alasattana. M. 597. 

alasiai. MM. 558. 

alasdanti. M. 558. 

alas. 8. 244. 

alahantiahé. A. 375. 

alan. AMg. M. 141, 186, 201. 
alauya. AMe. 141, 201. 
alavid. §, 141, 201. 

alahi. M. AMg. JM. 365. 
aha. M. 80. 

ahattana. §. 80. 

ahya. AMg JM 80. 

alihadi. Mg. 140. 

alihanta. Mg. 140, 397. 
althantam. Mg. 397. 
alihantasia. Meg. 397. 
alihantanam. Mg. 397. 

alia. §. Mg. 80. 

aliya. JM. 80. 

ale. P. Dh. 23 note 2, 25, 256. 
alona, PG. JM. 154, 

alonya. JM.154. * 

alolé. AMg. 85. 

alla, M. AMg. 111, 294. 
alliai, M. 170, 196, 197, 474, 482. 
alliyau. JM. 196, 474, 
alliyavei. AMg. 482, 551, 
allivai. Pkt. 196, 485, 

allina. M. JM. 196. 

alhada Pkt. 330. 

avaamsa. M, 142, 164. 
avaamsaanti M. 142, 490. 
avasakkhar. M. 499. 

avaacchar, M. 326, 499. 
avaajjha. Pkt. 326. 

avaisa. M.S 230. 
avainummi, §. 502. 
avaunpina, AMg. 507 
avamjha. AMg. (text) 269. 
avakkamai AMg. 142, 481 
avakkamadi. Mg §%. D, 142, 481. 
avakkamanti, AMg 481 
avakkamamha. Mg, 470, 481. 
avakkamama. Mg. 470. 
avakkamitta. AMg. 582, 
avakkaméja. AMg 481. 
avakkhai. M. 499, 
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avakkhanda. Pkt. 305. 
avagacchidayya., &. 570. 
avagacchiadi, §. 538 
avagasa JM, 230. 
avagisiva, AMg. 230. 
avagijjhiya, AMg. 091, 
avacijjauts AMg 536 
avacinaniha. §, 502, 
ayacinumo. SS, 502 
avacinissam. §, 581, 
avacinedum. S. 502, 572. 
avacinom. S. 502 

avajjhia MM. 322.177. 
avajjhio, A. 28 

avaiia, Mg 276. 

avada, Pkt 231, 
avadahkia, Pht 36. 
avaddha, AMg. 291. 
avathdha. Pkt 1°83. 
avanaissam. § 521. 
avanin. § 590. 

avanida. ‘§ Mg. 81. 
avanedha, §. 471. 

ayvanemi, §. 474, 

ayanest, M, 467. 8. 474. 
avatirya, Pkt. 589. 
ayattha, Pkt, 307. 
ayatthividum, 8. 573. 
avatthide, Mg. 310. 
avadagga, Pkt. 25], note J. 
avadira. Pkt, (7) 154. 
avadiniadu. © 843, 
avadhuma. 8. 503, 59]. 
avandima, AMg. 602. 
avabujjbase, AMg 407. 
avamukka. M 566 
avamanidamddhanakamua. §, 376. 
avayakkhai. AMg. 499. 
avayagga, Pkt. 201, note t, 
avayya, Mg. 280. 
avayyandada. Mg. 275, 284. 
avarayjhai. AMg. 175. 
avaratmmuha, §, 269, 
ayaranha. M, AMg, JM. JS. 8. 330, 
avaraddha. ‘S. 96, 
Avaravideha, AMg. 156. 
avarassin, ‘8. 433, 
ayalfisa, A, 245, 
avarinam. §. 433. 

avarahbe. M. 173. 


See ee eee ee ee a ee 


avaum. M 128, 148,177, 181, 243. 

avaukka. Pkt. 566. 

avaukkhada, 8, 818. 

avaulla Mo 125, 595, 

avaldppaa, M.A, 195. 511, 347 

ayaiohayuvaio JM, 387, 

avalambedi, Pkt, 549. 

avalambassa 8, 467. 

ayalambiyjantam. M. 397. 

avalambii. M 596 

avalambedi, Pkt 349 

avalambini, M. 405. 

avalambaleravauahattha, §, 161. 

avaliha, Mg 366. 

avale Mg. 3672. 

Avaloidéi. S 376. 

avalliva, Pkt. 196. 

avavakkala, Mf. 62, 

avagalovasappania, Mg. 94, 229 

avasakkéyji. AMg. 302. 

avasappanti, AMg. 173. 

avasina, JIM. 156. 

ayasine. JM. 3664, 

avasalla. M. 184, 

avassam., JM,§8, 515. 

avaha WM, 123, 212. 

avahattu. AMg. 577. 

avahada. AMg. 219, 

avahatthiasabbhaveh. M. 368. 

avahatthiiina, M. 586. 

avahala §, 219. 

avaharadi. $8, 477. 

avahariadi, $. 537. 

avahariadu, §, 537. 

avahaiias1. 8. 537. 

avahaiami. §. 537. 

avahariyja. Pkt. 459. 

avaharad, AMg. 341. 

avahidd, §. 85. 

avahina, §, 120. 

avahjiauti, AMg. 537, 

avahiramana, AMg. 537. 

avaho, M. 123. 

avahoasa. M. 128, 177. 

avahoasam. M., 212, 

avahovasa, M. 123, 177. 

avahovasam. M. 212. 

avayuda, §. 219. 

avi AMg. JM M. 58. 68, 143, 34], 342, 343, 
349 and note 1, 427. 
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avienham. M. 589. 
avijanao, AMg. (text) 398, 


(a)viyapurisi. AMg. 175, 357. 


avinidda. M. 169. 
avinida. §. 81. 

avinnida. §. 565. 
avilaham. AMg. 114, 349. 
avida. Pkt, 22. 
avidhimtti AMg. 582. 
aviyanao AMg 396. 
avikkhai. JM. 159. 
avtkkhadi. §, 159. 
avékkhi. M. 84. 
avvattabhisino. §. 26, 405. 
asi, Avesta, 318. 

asi, Mg. 72. 

agcalia. Mg. 138, 176, 301. 
asta. Mg. 290. 

asai, M. 96, 387. 

asum. AMg. 181. 
asaittana, M. 597, 

asaihi. A. 387. 

asai. M 560. 

, asam., AMg. 398. 
asamthada, AMg. 219. 
asamvuda. AMg. 219. 
asakka. Pkt. 302. 
asakkaya. AMg. JM. 76, 306. 
asamkilittha. AMg 136. 
asamkhéjjahi. AMg. 451. 
asahganam. JS. 850. 
asaccamosa. AMeg. 78, 
asannihimto AMg, 405. 
asaddahanta. JV. 333. 
asaddahanto. JM. 500. 
asaddahamina. AMg. 333. 
asaddahamane, AMeg. 561. 
asaddahina, AMg. 338. 
asantam. M. 8. 397. 
asantie. AMg, 560. 
asamaé, §, 94. 
asamahada. AMg. 219. 
asamm. Pkt 418, 

asara, M. 477. 
asahattana. M. 597. 
asahiim. §. 96. 

asahia. M. 565, 

(a)sihi. M. 175. 

Asi. A. 446. 

asina, AMg. 101. 


ae 


asinaitta. AMg 133, 

asinina. AMg. 183. 

asinid AMg. 341. 

asimddha. AMg 156, 

asimmi. M, 379. 

asi~d. AMg. 464. 

asilttha. AMg JM. 136, 

asihSant. Avesta, 319. 

asl. M. AMg. 72. 

asi? JM. 446, 

asim. AMg. 446. 

asiima. AMg. (7) 449. 

asii. JM. 446. 

asuimaya. JS. 70. 

asuddhamanassa M. 409. 

asubha. AMg. 156. 

asurakumaraitthio. AMg. 160. 

asurakumararanno. AMg. 400. 

asuraraya. AMg 400. 

asuraranno. AMg. 400. 

asuraraya. AMg. 71 

asuuindi. AMg 71. 

asuiolatthi. M. 347. 

asusamrakkhanaa. §. 861. 

asuhammi. M. JS. 21, 366+. 

Asiinya. AMg. 184, 

asesa. M. 227. 

aso. AMg 432. 

asoaviisaittaa. §. 600. 

asoga. AMg. JM. 202, 

Asogasnine. JM. 383. 

Asogasii, JM 383. 

asogo. AMg 191. 

asoyatta. JM. 597. 

astam. Mg 310. 

astavadi. Mg. 290. 

astinastide Mg, 310. 

asti. Mg. 498. 

aste Mg. 290. 

asmaikam. AMzg. (text) 314, 419. 

asmanam. Mg. 419, 

asm. Pkt. 418. 

asme. Mg 419. 

asmehim. Mg. 419. 

assa. M. AMg JM. 8S. Pah, 64, 315, 417, 
429, 

assamedha, PG. 10, 189. 

assasaadi. §. 490. 

assasi. AMg. 461. 

assim. AMg. 8. 813, 348, 429. 
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assu. §. 74. 
assdéttha. AMg 74, 152, 309. 
aha, M. AMg. 131 note 2, 188, 432 


ahaam. Pkt. 415. Mo 417. 

sham. All dialects ncluding Db. A. D 84, 144) 
173, 184, 345, 348, 349, 375, 415, 417, 418, 
465, 498, 515, 516, 519 

aham=adhah. AMg. 345. 

ahamsi. AMg. 404. 

shake. Mg. 415, 417. 

ahammi. Pkt. 415, 417, £18 

ahayam. JM. 415, 417. 

shara M. 188. 

ahardtthia. AMg. 367. 

shasdam. MM. 429. 

aba. AMg. 18, 335. 

ahikappam. AMg 3365. 

ahikanman. AMg. 404. 

ahikammehim. AMg. 404. 

ahinupuvvie. AMe. 335. 

ahibuya. AMg. 565. 

ahimaggam. AMg. 335. 

aharainiyae. AMg. 132 note 1, 335. 

ahirayaniyie. AMg 132, note 1. 

ahirlham. AMg. 335. 

ahavari. AMg. 172. 

ahisamthada. AMg. 219, 385. 

ahisuttam. AMg. 335. 

ahasuyam. AMg. 335. 

shisuhuma AMg. 335. 

shiujjissadi. §S. 507, 549. 

ahiulai. A. 367. 

ahifrijjanti. M. 5387. 

shicara. AMg. 345. 

ahivai. Pkt. 77, 

abyinissadi. §. 534. 

shijja. M. 276. 0. 

ashifico. §, 276. 

shitthaga. AMg, 593. 

abitthéjj&. AMg. 252, 466. 

ahinandiamand, 8. 563. 

ahinava. M. 188, 196. 


8. 276. 


alinivesino. §. 405. 
shiniadu, 8. 536. 
abinnine. M. 276. 


ahinninam. D, 185. 
ahinnu. Pkt. 105, 276. 
shitta, AMg. 582, 
shibhiamins, §. 536. 
ahibhiiamand. §. 563. 


ahimayju, Pkt. 283. 
ahimafiju. Pkt 283. 
ahimafifiu. Mg. 282, 283. 
abimannu. Mg § 251, 288. 
himumks, Pkt, 246. 
ahiyaya. AMg. 361. 
ahiyasae AMg, 175, 499. 
alnyasijjanti AMg 163. 
abira. M. 82, 

ahiramidum. ‘8, 575. 
ahnimattana. §. 597 
ahirimane. AMg. 98. 
abnuhia, A.D. § 590. 
abilankhai. Pkt. 202. 
ahilanghai, Pkt, 202. 
ahilasandi, §. 275. 
alulisapiraittaa. §. 600. 
ahiluha, Mg, 482. 
ahiluhadu. Mg, 482. 
ahiluhimi, Mg. 482. 
aluluna. Mg. 590, 

ahilei, M. 474. 

ahilénti, M. 474, 
ahivattahmo. §. 455, note 1. 
Alnvannu. Pkt 251, 
alusalianti. Mg. 99, 
ahisalianti, Mg. 99, 
alusaléhamina, M, 132. 
aluharai. M., 477, 

ahe, AMg. 107, 345, 347, 
ahegimini. AMg. 345. 
ahedisio AMg. 345, 413. 
ahebhiga, AMg. 345, 
ahebhigin, AMg. 345. 
aherena, Dh. 25. 

aheloga. AMg. 345. 
ahevaya. AMg. 345. 
shesara. JM, 159, 

ahesi. AMg. 516, 520 note 1. 
ahesiram, AMg, 845. 

aho. M, JM. AMg. 342, 345, 386, 413, 432. 
ahdtthi, AMe. 517, 
ahologe. AMg. 845. 
ahosiram, AMg. 345. 
ahosira. AMg. 409. 
ahkihim. Mg. 324. 


a 
& M. 14, 429. 
fa, M. JM. A. 167, 565. 
faa, M. JM. A, 164, 167, 184. 
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fai. A. 429, 

jakkhahi. A. 499. 
jakkhu, A. 499. 
faccha. Dh. 468. 
facchadi. Mg. 324, 
sacchadha, D. 471. 8. 26. 
aacchanti, ‘8. 360, 
facchim, Mg. 233. 
facchia. §. 581. 
facchiina. §. 581, 584. 
facchiadi. ©, 538. 
fattanta, M 289. 

fano. Pkt, 207, note 1. 
aatte. 8. 96. 

jada. M. 204. 
fadavanto. §. 569. 

jadi © Mg. 94. 

fadua. 8. 581. 
fantavvam. 8. 275. 
Gamba. M. 295. 
fambira, M, 137. 
jammi. A. 121. 

aarisa, Pkt. 135. 

fava. M. 199, 

Gascadi. Mg. 324. 
fascimi. Mg. 233. 
jahim, A. 429. 

aahd. A, 429. 

fasaanti. §. 490. 
fasaittia. §. 600. 

fisia. M. 361. 

fie. AMg. 460. 

am, AMg. 427. 
dikkhai. AMg. 16, 18, 103, 492, 
fikkhanti. AMg. 492. 
fukkhamina. AMg. 492. 
aukkhamana. AMg. 561. 
fukkhaha. AMg. 456, 492, 561. 
fikkhami. AMg. 492. 
fikkhamo. AMg. 492. 
gikkhabi. AMg. 492. 
Sikkhe. AMg. 492. 
afikkhéyja. AMg. 492. 
fugghai. Pkt, 287, 483. 
ainna. M. 184. 

aittu. AMg. 577. 

adi. M. 204. 

aidio. JM. 8. 387, 438. 
ariya. AMg. 184, 151 and note 1. 
afisaha. JM. 471. 


ahi. A. 379. 

finam. JS. 381. 

ain AMg. 353. JM. 381. 

dihim JM. 381. 

au. A. AMg. 155, 254, 355. 

auo. §. 411. 

jum. AMg. 411. 

aumtavem: AMg. 232, note 1. 

dumteha (*h). AMg. (false) 232, note 1. 

aumttivem. AMg. (false) 282, note 1. 

Bukaiya. AMg. 355. 

jukiya. AMg. 355. 

aukkaiya. AMg. 355. 

fukkhae. M. JM. 407. 

fukkhemassa-m-appano. AMg. 353. 

aujiva. AMg. 355. 

aujivao. AMg. 367. 

aujja. Pkt. 130. 

futtai. AMg. 232, note 1. 

juttimo. AMg. 282, note 1. 

duttavemi. AMg. 232, note 1. 

duttitiae, AMg. 232, note 1. 

iutténti. AMg. 232, note 1. 

futteha, AMg. 232, note 1. 

fuddar. Pkt. 566. 

funtana, AMg, 232, 273. 

funtiya AMg. 232. 

Auntéjja. AMg 292. 

auteuvaovanassaisarira. AMg. 355. 

audalani. JM. 407. 

audi. M. 204. 

aubahula, AMg. 355. 

aummi. AMg. 169, 411. 

auyamm. AMg. 366°. 

furam. AMg. 593 

fulattana. M. 597. 

Auliamang. 8. 563. 

fulésse. AMg 355. 

fusam. AMg. 396, 519. 

Ausantassa. AMg. 397. 

Gusanta. AMg. 397. 

ausantaro. AMg. 390, 398. 

Ausante (°to). AMg. 396. 

jusarira. AMeg. 355. 

guso. AMg. 8. 396, 411. 

fussa. AMg. 411. 

ai. AMg. 8. 355 and note 8, 409, 411, 413, 
414 note 2. 

finam. Pkt. 355. 

Ziitenvanassaio, AMg. 355. 
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diiamana. MM, 537. 
diiiyjamine JM. 537. 

dena. A. 429, 

Hesaninr. AMg. 367. 

ese AMeg. 3662. 

fio. AMg. 855, 367. 

adja Pkt 180. 

Rostijasi. AMg. 461. 

dosti. AMy. 460. 

ikandim. Me. (text) 88. 
akkandim. Mg (text) 88. 
jgaan, M 184. 

agae. AMy. 349. 

igao, AMg 375. 

fgacchadi. Mg. 233. 

Ggacchia, §. 581. 

igacchissai. AMg. 523. 
Agacehéyja. Pkt. 459. 
fgacchéya. AMg 349, 463. 
agachittae. AMg 578. 

igadua. 8. 581. 

agado. A. 192. 

Agantaresu (taro). AMg. 390. 
igantiina. §. 581, 584. 
agantina, P. 586. 

agamannu. §. 105. 
igamamina. AMg. 110, 138, 562. 
igamissam. §. AMg. 523, 560. 
agamissadi. §. 523. 

fgame. Mg 429. 

aigamétta. AMg 582, 
figamtssa AMg. 119. 

Aigayam. AMg. 834, 349, 353, 465, 
agaya. AMg. 465. : 
Zgascadi, Mg. 233. 

agascegu. Meg. 467, 

agaschadi. Mg. 288. 
agdiattha, AMg. 309. 

agario. AMg. 345. 

agare. AMe 366a, 

agasa. AMg JM. 70, 202. 
igham. AMg. 88, 492. 
aghavani. AMg. 88, 202. 
ighavanihi. AMg. 850, 382. 
aghavyjanti. AMg. 85, 5438, 551. 
aghavittae. AMg. 88, 551, 578. 
aghaviya, AMg. &8, 551. 
aghavemina. AMg. 88, 551. 
Aighio. AMg. 3538, 

ighaiya. AMg, 88. 





aghiver. AMg. 88, 202, 279,551. 

ficakkha. ‘8. 499, 

aecakkhanto. Dh. 25, 88, 397, 492, 499. 

ficakkhida. §. 499, 565. 

acanda®, PG 288. 

icaridam. ‘S. 421. 

ficaskadi, Mg. 324, 499. 

fciria §. 134. 

acilla. Mg 1384. 

deikkhati. Pah, 492. 

acitthimo AMg. 455, 483. 

acemi. Mg 504 

fidahai AMg 222, 223, 590. 

adahanti, AMg 222, 228, 500. 

aidhatta M. AMg. JM. 8. 228 and note 2, 
286, 565. 

aithanti. AMg. 500. 

adhappa. AMg JM. 228, 286, 535, 543, 548. 

adhaya. AMg. JM. 242. 

adhavai, AMg JM. 223, 286. 

adhavial, AMg JM. 223, 286, 543. 

fidhaha. AMg. 500. 

adhavai. Pkt. 558. 

adhii. AMg JM. 228 and note 1, 500. 

idhimina. AMg, 500. 

Adbimi, AMg, JM. 500. 

idhiyanti. AMg. 500. 

adhiyamina. AMg. 110, 500, 562. 

adhiba, AMg. 456, 500. 

adhihim AMg. 456, 461, 500. 

aidhia, Pkt. 228. 

adhiya. JM 223, 

ina M. 92, 551. 

“ieee baz. 

anal. M 170, 510 

Anaissadi. {§. 521. 

anam. JM. 178, 

ainana, M. 160. 

anatam. PG. 224, 349, 368. 

anatta. Pkt 286, 

inatti. VG.M AMg. A. 8. Mg. 88. 

anattiya. AMg 88. 

anadha. §. 510. 

aoani. M. 170, 

Ananda, AMg 71, 98. 

anandiye. AMg. 353. 

anapayati. Asoka and Lena dialect, 8. 

anappa. AMg. 572. 

Ainamani. AMg. 88, 248. 
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anavana. AMg. 88. 

anavani AMg. 248. 

anaver. AMg. JM. 88, 276, 551. 
anavedi, §S. Mg. 8, 88, 276, 543, 551. 
fnavedu. S 551. 

anavemana. AMg 501. 

jnaves! =‘. 501 

anasi. M. 170, 510. 

fnasu. JM. 128, 474. 

gnaha. M. 170, 456, 510. 

Anahi. A. 128, 474. 


ana. M.AMg. JM Pali, 88, 273, 276. 


inadi. Mg §. D. 170, 510. 
inapani. AMg. 105. 
Anapeti. Pah, 8, 273. 
anim. §.M. Mg 170. 
anamettapphala. M. 196. 
nila. Pkt. 354. 
analakhambha. §. (7) 196, 354. 
analakkhambha. §. (7) 196, 354. 
Anavidavvam. SS. 551. 
anisl. J). 170, 510. 
* inisu 

Ohi. 474, 
ama. M 81. AMg. (?) 595. 
anya. JM. 81. 
fmmo. M. 170, 455, 510. 
anyani. JM. 367. 
Gnilhya. AMg. 595. 
ania. S 590. 
Giniai Pkt. 548. 
Aniadi. § 170, 586, 548. 
fniadu. S§ 536. 
inida Mg. @l. 
anida. Pkt. 81. (JS or 8. 2). 
Anugimiyatta AMg. 597. 
finugamiyattie. AMg. 361. 
anupuvvenam. AMg. 182, 
ane M.AMg. 8 457, 
anedi. §. 474. 
anemi. M, 474. 
anevedu. S 144. 
anesu. ‘8, 467, 474. 
fineht. JM. 867. 8. 474, 
ite, AMg. 88, 277. 
ittao, AMg. 40], 
Stteyao, PG. 10, 88, 253. 
ade. JS. 88, 277, 
Gidamgainu. Db. 228. 
adumsaimi. Dh, (false) 25 































aidarisa. AMg. 135 
adasamuttham. JS, 348. 

adi. JS. 65, 401. 

idiya AMg. JS. 21, 591. 
Adila. AMg. 5965. 

fidillaga. AMg. 595. 

adisu. JS 381. 

idika. PG. 70. 

aidim, JS. 381. 

adijya. JS. 70. 

adiyade, JS, 457. 

fdu. Pah, S$. Mg. 155. 
Apiccha, AMg. JN. 21, 590, 
Apitt. PG. 189. 

Apittiyam. PG. 138, 288, 
Apittiyam. PG, 138, 169, 253, 388. 
*pidda. 122. 

apivanti. §, 483. 

pida, 8, 122, 240. 

apucchau. AMg 469. 
fpucchantehim, JM. 397, 
Aipucchiina. JM. 585, 586. 
ipucchiiti AMg. 582. 
Apucchittinam. AMg. 583, 
apucchiya, JM. 590. 

* Gpeda. 

* spadda, \ 122. 

Aphiliiina, M. 586. 

Aphalitta, AMyg. 582, 
ibandhantia. M. 513, 
ibandhiiina. M. 586. 

abudds, M. 566. 

abhaiana, M. 603. 

abhogao. AMg. 175. 
imantétti. AMg. 582, 
imarisa. M.S. 185. 
imalanantike, Mg. 357. 
fAmaliga, Mg. 135. 

Amuar. M. 169, 485. 

amukka. M JM. 566, : 
amela. M.AMg. JM. 122 and note 2, 240, 248. 
Amelaga AMg. 122, 240, 248, 
aimelaya. AMg 122, 240, 248. 
ameliaa. M. 122, 240, 248. 
ameliya, AMg. 240. 
amdkkhie. AMg. 460. 
amoda. Pkt. 288. 

Amodana. M. 238. 

aya. AMg 88, 277. 

ayao, AMg 401, 
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fyanti. Aig. 487, 527. 
fyamba. AMg. 290. 
ayambila. AMeg. 137. 
ayambilaya. AMg. 137. 
ayambihya. AMg. 137, note 1. 
iyayanani AMg. 367. 
Sverantanam. JM. 397. 
ayariya. AMg. JM 81, 181, 134, 151. 
ayariyaivayhaya. AMg. 157. 
ayariyatta, Ag. 597 
avanyattans. AMg. 597. 
ayariyassa, AMg 13]. 
ayavam. A Mg, 83, 343, 396. 
aya. AMg. 169, 401. 
iydimsu. AMg. 516. 
Avdissanti. AMg 527. 

Byae. AMg. 401, 593. 


jyinam, AMg, 401, 
ayand. AMg. 401, 438. 
ayane AMg. 401. 


ayamausseha, AMg. 160. 
iyaméttinam. AMg. 583. 
ayara-m-atthad. AMg, 353, 
ayaramanta. AMg. 601. 
iyihina, AMg. 65, 323. 
ayivia. Mg, 144, 

fyno, PG, 253, 407. 
dyum, VG. 2538. 

ayutta, VG, 363. 
fyudha, P, 190. 

ara. AMg. 165. 


Grakhadhikate. PG. 156, 169, 189, 193 and 363. 


araddha M. 270, 

aranala, AMg, 224, 
arabbha, JM. 590, 
arabbhante, Pkt. 535. 
arabhe. AMg 871. 
arambham, AMg. 460. 
drambhantassa. JM. 397, 
Grambhante. Pkt. (false for irabbhante) 535. 
irambhi. AMg. 865. 
irambhia ‘. 690. 
jravindam. M, 848. 
framamajjhe. JM. 3668, 
iramigire. AMg. 366, 
anya, AMg. 16, 184, 353. 
drisavayane. AMg. 16. 
irusiyina. AMg. 359. 
irusiyinam. AMg. 315, 592. 
firussa. AMg. 315. 


ee FR =” 
a enn 





©. 482. 
M.AMy JM 82, 482. 
S. 482. 


aruha, 
adruhai. 
aruhadi, 
jruhadu. 8. 469, 482. 
fruhadha. §. 482 
fiuhantehim. AMg 397. 
iridhaim. JM. 357. 
Aroviaroanesu. M. 371. 
froviya. JM. 590 

frohadu. M. JM. 482. 
alakkhimo, M. 455 
ilambana. AMe. 367. 
alambhiadi. Meg. 541. 
alaviad: Pkt. 349. 
filinakkhambhesu. M 143. 
alivagd. AMg. 433, 439. 
ahddha, Pkt 303. 

aliddhaa M. 303. 

alindaa, §, 156. 

alhai. M, 303. . 
ahhidukama, § 577. 
iliamina. M. 474. 

Glivana, AMg. 244, 

alinya. AMg. 244. 
alumpaha. AMg. 471. 
aluha. Mg. 482. 

Gluhadu. Mg. 482. 
aléddhuam. Pkt. 303, 577, 598. 
aloanta. M. 397. 

aloyjai. AMg. 417. 

Aloctta. JS. 582. 

ava. A. AMg 254, 335. 
avai. A. AMg. 254, 413. 
fivaikflam. AMg. 413. 
fvaio. AMg. 413. 
avaksham. AMg. 835, 
ivakahao, AMg. 335. 
avakahie. AMg, 335. 
avakahiya. AMg, 335, 
avajja. Pkt. 130, 245. 
avattamina, M. 289. 

avane, S. AMg. 3662, 367. 
avannavagcala, Mg 288, 
avatta. M. 288. 

avattamina. Pkt. 165, 
avanti. AMg. 335, 357, 396. 
avaya. JM. 418. 
avasantehim. AMg. 397. 
avasaha, AMg. 207. 

avahi. <A, 254, 
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avai. M. 487. 
avaé. M. 92, 
avasam. AMg. 348, 
avindha. JM. 489, 
fvindhasu. JM. 489, 
ivindhimo. JM. 489. 
avindhaver. AMg, 489, 
avindhéyji. AMg. 489, 
avilijja. AMg 240. 
avilae. AMg. 240. 
aviliyina AMg. 240, 592. 
avutte. Mg. (7) 23, note 2. 
aveda. S 122, 240. 
avedha. M.AMg 304. 
avedhana. M. 304. 
avedhia. M. 304. 
avedhiya. AMg. 304. 
agamsi. Pkt. 358. 
asa AMg.M.JM 64, 68, 87, 315. 
fisauttae., AMg. 578. 
asameha, M. 8. 267. 
fsamghai. M. 267. 
isamgha, Pkt. 267. 
fisangho, M $. 169, 358. 
fsanam. Pkt. 349. 
Asani. § 367. 
fisatta. M. 270. 
fisattamana. A. 409. 
asattha. AMg. 74, 309. 
asannattha, JM 309. 
fsayai. AMg. 493. 
asarahe. Pkt. 68. 
asasai. M. 88, 815, 496. 
asasasu. M. 496. 
asasu, M. 496. 
asi, AMg 3672. 
Asaemini. AMg 568, 
asiemina, AMg 562. 
isidha. AMg. 242. 
Asidhahim. AMg. 876. 
aSAra, 
asl. M. JM. AMg. 8. Dh. 452, 498, 515 and 
note 2, 519, 520 note 1. 
fisiao. A, 28. 
asim. Pal, 515, note 1. 
asimeu (°sae.) AMg, 516. 


Asyja. AMg. 21. 
asitiae. AMg. 465. 
asidavva. §. 570. 


Keila, AMg. 244. 


M.S. A 111. ae 


| 


‘renee 


asisam. S. (text) 411. 


asisa. ‘§, 411. 
asisha. §. 361, 
asisie, S, 411, 


isisinam. §. 411. 
asisirabalamauluggamina 
asi. M. AMg. JM. &. 
note 3, 519. 
AMg. 175. 
Pkt. 515, note 3. 
Pkt. 515, note 3. 
M. 227. 
JM. 411. 
asisa. Pkt. 411, 
siste. 8. 411. 
asisihim, $. 411. 
aisupanna AMg. 276. 
fséjja. AMg. 21. 
—aisesa. M., 227. 
asdttha. AMg. 74, 152, 309, 
*asskadi, 480. 
Sha. AMg. 169, 518. 
fhamsu. AMg 174, 518. 
fhacca. AMg. 591. 
dhattu. AMg. 289, 77. 
ahada. AMg. 219, 
Ghanami. JM. 409. 
fhania. . 591. 
fhaniiina. M. 686. 
Ahanitta. JM, 582. 
ahaniyjasi. JM. 460, 464, 499. 
fhanedha, Mg. 499. 
ahattahiyam. AMg. 335. 
fhantum. AMg 576. 
ihammai. Pit. 188. 
ihammium. M. 640, 580. 
iharaha. AMg. 173. 
fbalanatthinehim. Mg. 310. 
fhaliadu, Mg 687. 
ahikada. AMg. 49, 219, 
ahaikadam. AMg. 335. 
ahapariggahiya, AMg, 335. 


M. 343, 


41], 452, 515 and 


asine. 
asimu. 
asimo. 
ASVIS2 
asisam. 


= = 


aharamaiya, AMg. 70. 
abara-m-aini. AMg. 353, 
aiharemani, AMg, 563, 
aharemo. AMg. 455. 
ahi. Pkt. 429. 

ahidi, M. 77. 

abiaia. M, 385. 
ahimsimsu. AMg, 516. 
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Bhyai, M. 77. 

ahiyjai. AMg. 545. 

alujjanti. AMg. 545. 
Ghindantena. Mg. 397. 

ahittha. M. 308. 

ahiyam, AMg. 349, 

~ahu. Mg, 6. 

ihu. AMg. 105, 518, 520 note 1, 
aha. AMg. 518. 

fihevacea. AMg 77, 345 


“tho. A. ), 
-iho Me. " 
i 


1, AMg. 98, 116, 126, 148, 341, 420. 


ia. M 8 116, 143 

iam. §. 145, 348, 429, 43). 
iamm. Pkt. 429, 482. 

jarattha. Pkt, 293, 

* iarahii. 354, 

vara. M. 354. 

Vihsa. <A. 445. 

nun. AMg. 116, 427, 

io. JM 174. 

im. S Mg. D. 184, 

ikkarasa. AMg. 443. 
ikkikhae. JM. 375. 

ikkha AMg. 341. 

Jkkbaga. AMg. JM. 84, 117, 321. 
Ikkhagaraya. AMg. 409 

ikkhu AMg § 117, 321, 
ikkhiio AMg. 379. 

ikkhiya. AMg.11?. 

Ikgviku. AMg. JM. (false) 84, 
igayale, AMg. 445, 448. 
igavisam. AMg, JM. 440. 
igasatthim. AMg. JM. 440. 
iguyala. AMg, 445. 

ligara, AMg. 102 (text). 
ingala. AMg. 102, 257. 
ingalags. AMg. 102. 
ingalasdllija. AMg. 244, note 6, 
igali, §S. 102. 

ingiajja. M 276. 

ingianou. Pkt. 276, 

iigidanna = 276, 

ingiyakira, JM. 156. 

ihgua, AMg (7) 102, 115. 
vigudi. §. 102. 

ice, AMg. 148, 174. 
recattham. AMg. JM. 174, 290. 


a 
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wea. AMg. 174 

iccee AMg 174. 

eceehum. AMeg. 174, 

icceyao. AMg. 174. 

weeyavanti, AMg. 174, 

ieceyasim. AMg. 174, 

icceya, AMg. 174 

wcevam, AMg. 174. 

wechai. MM. 233, 480. 

iechadi. JS. 208 

wehahu, «A. 106, 456. 

wehii =, 169. 

iechamu. AMg 3846, 450. 

iechia «=M (565. 

icchida, S 9568. 

icchidasampadaitiaa, 8. 600. 

icchyan, AMg. JM. 565. 

iechifapadicchuyam. AMg. 349, 

icchiyam, AMg. 349, 

icchiadh, ‘S$. 538, 

wchu. S (2) M. JM. 117. 

icchiinam. M, 381. 

icche, ‘B. 457. 

ittaga, AMg. JM, 304. 

ittayagini. AMg. 304. 

itti. M. AMg. JM 304. 

tha M 3803. 

ittham. M, 170. 

ith §. 151. 

iddm. AMg. JM. 57, 338. 

iddhie. AMg 396. 

ma. M, AMg. JM. 81, 178, 290, 387. 

mam(om). M.AMg. JM. 143, 178, 349note 1, 
357, 431. 

mamo, M, AMg JM. 175, 431, 

inhim(om), M, 144, 429, 

ii, AMg. 18, 116, 349 note 1. 

vitae, AMg. 578. 

ittake. Mg. 429. 

ittia, S.Mg 153, 434. ' 

“tto. AMg 171, 197, 426. 

ittha, AMg. 107, 178, 417, 429. 

itthattha. AMg. 162. 

itthi. Ved. 107. 

itthimitta, AMg. 109. 

itth. A. 107. : 

iwthia. §. A.147. Mg. 310. 

itthiajang. Mi 147. 

itthiu. AMg. 99. 

itthio, AMg. 99. 
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itthittae, AMoe. 364, 
itthibhiva, AMg. 97, 
itthiya. AMg. JM, 147. 
iithiyao, AMg. 178, 402. 
itthiyihimto. AMg. 376, 
itthilakkhana. AMg, 97, 
itthilola, JM. 97. 
itthiveya. AMg. 97. 
itthisamsaggi. AMg, 97, 
itthisu. AMg. 99. 


itthinm. AMg. 99. 


itthi, AMg. JM. JS8.8. M.147,160, 170, 387. 
itthio, AMg. 387. 
itthikallavatta. §, 97, 


itthijana. 8, 97. 
itthinam. JM. 483. 
itthin. AMg. 358. 
itthiradana. §. 97, 
itthirayana. JM. 97. 
itthival. AMg. 409 
itthivayana, AMg,. 97. 
itthiviggaha. AMg. 97. 
itthiveya. AMg. 97. 
itthisamsagga. JS. 97. 
itthisu, AMg. 173, 387. 
*itharata. 212, 854. 
ithi, A. 107. 

thi, A, 107, 429. 

idam. M. AMg. 8. Mg. 349, 429, 587. 
idaradha. 8. 354. 
idimm. AMg. Mg. JM. JS, 8. 144, 348, 429, 
idi. JS. 116. 

idd. Mg. 8. 95, 324, 336. 
ido. §. Mg. A. 185, 324. 
idha. ‘S. Mg. A. 95, 266. 
into. JM. 493. 

inda. M. 268, 288, 3668. 
Indainad. M. 395. 
Indaino. M. 395. 
Indaimm. M, 395. 
Indassa, M. 395. 
*indaova. 168. 

indakila. JM. 206. 
indakhile. AMg. 206. 
indagova. AMg. 168. 
indagovaga. AMg. 168. 
indagovaya AMg. 168. 
Indaggi. AMg. 380. 
Indajjhaja. AMg. 299. 
indanila, AMg. 160. 


indanilaayasikusuma, AMg. 156. 

Indapatta, Pah, 214. 

Indabhiipamékkhio. AMg. 376. 

indiya. AMg. JM. JS. 162, 187. 

indiyaiddesa AMg. 160. 

mduno. §. 379. 

indova. Pkt. 168. 

indovatta, Pkt. 168. 

Indra. Pkt. 268. 

ibbha. AMg. JM. 279. 

imam. M. AMg. $8. Mg. JM. P. 178, 348, 
849, 418, 429, 480, 481, 515. 

imamsi. AMg. 318, 3668, 430. 

imamm, M. AMg. 430. 

imasga, Mg. 430. 

imassim. Mg. 348, 430. 

imassa, §. 480. 

imassim. §, 348, 480. 

imi. M.§. (text) 424, 490. 

ima. JM. 430. 

imiim. JM. 8. AMg. 480. 

imaé. JM. 430. 

imae. §. JM. 375, 430. 

imao. AMg. JM. M.8. 169, 480, 439. 

mana. M. 430. 

imanam. M.S. 480. 

man. JM, AMg. 357, 423, 430. 

imido. S, Mg. 426, 430. 

imisim. AMg. JM. 108, 480, 

imahim. AMg. 430. 

imi. Pkt. 480. 

imina, JM. 5. Mg. 128, 480. 

imia. M. 4308, (false). 

imiu. M. 480. 

umie. M. 430. 

imio, JM. 480. 

minam, M., 480, 

imise. AMg. 430. 

imu. A, 480. 

me. AMg. JM. Mg. 8. 131 note 2, 173, 175, 
3678, 423, 430, 438, 489. 

imena. §. Mg. M. JM. AMg. 128, 480, 

imenam. AMg. 480. 

imesim, AMg. JM. 108, 430. 

imesu. M. 8. 430. 

imesum. 5. 480. 

imebi. M. 430. 

imehim. AMg. 8. 480. 

imo. M. 8. 429, 480. 

ija. AMg. JM. 116, 148, 187. 
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1yativaesaladdha. AMg, 116. 
iyaccheya, AMg. 116. 
iyanayavidi. Alig. 116. 
iyaniuna. AMeg, 116. 
ifavinninapatta. AMg. 116. 
iyini. AMg 144. 

iyinm. AMg JM. JS, 144, 348. 


ira. M. 184, 259, 338. 
iva. AMg. JM. 1438, 836, 345, 353. 


Igalam. Mg. 348. 

igcase. AMg, Mg. 341, 427, 457 

éciadhh. Mg. 233, 538. 

iéthia. Mg. (?) 310. 

1883. Mg. 87. 

wi. AMg. 8. 57, 102, 157. 

isi. AMg. 350. 

Isigutta. AMg. 57. 

Isiguitiya. AMg. 57. 

isijjhaya. AMg. 299. 

isinam. AMg. 381. 

ismam. AMg. 99. 

isindhara-m-dini. AMg. 172, 

isino. AMg. 8. 380. 

Isidatta, AMg. 57. 

Isipahya. AMg. 57. 

ississa. AMg, 379. 

isio. S. 380, 

isina, AMg. 381, 

isisicumbia, 8. 102. 

isthim. §. 381, 

iso. M. 117. 

isubbhinnandam. M, (text) 102. 

istid. Mg. 147, 310, 

issara, Meg. 87, 

iss. 8. 87, 

ih’ (comm. ah’). AMg. 517. 

iha. M., AMg. JM. and other dialects, including 
D. and JS&., but falsely in'S. Mg. 178, 175, 
181, 266, 348, 429, 


iham, 
Aly yp AMe. JM. 181, 349, 


ihaparaloya. JS. 266. 
ihabhave. AMg. 361. 

thayam. AMg. JM. 18}, 598. 
*jharad, 212. 

ihar3. M. 212, 354, 

iheloio. 8. 266. 

ihaloga. JS. 266. 

ihddavie. JM. 172. 

ihimya. AMg, 54. 


i 
jamm, Pkt. 426, 429. 
usa, JM. 121. 
jnam. M. 184, note 3. 
jdikkha. Pah, 121, 
idiga Mg. 121, 246. 
jdigagga. Meg. 229. 
idisa. Pali, $8. 191, 245. 
jrisa, Pah, S$. 121. 
jrisaa, M. 121. 
jgala. Mg. 87, 256. 
irae M.S. 102. 
jsam. M, 102. 
isattha, AMg, JM. 117, 148. 
isara, AMg. JM, §. 87, 159. 
isasamkamida., §. (false) 102. 
isi. M. JM. §. 87, 170. 
isalu. Pkt, 595, 
isisa. AMg. 162. 
isdsatthina. AMg. 117. 
isi, M,S.AMg. JM, (false) 102, 181. 
isim. AMg. JM, 102, 181. 
isimninnayara. AMg. 278. 
jsicatiria, §, 102, 
isijalapesaccha, M. 102. 
isimddamuddida, 8S. 102. 
isintha. M., 102. 


Isitiriechi. \ S102. 


Org 9, 
jsidaradesadavida. 
isidattha. M, 102, 
isiparissanta, §. 102. 
jsimaulanta. | S, 102. 

Text °mmu’, 
isimatlida. §S. 102. 
isimasina, §. 102. 
isiya. AMg. 102. 
isiraabhinna. M. 102, 
isivalida, S. 102. 
jsiviatta. M, 10%. 
jsiviasids, §. 102. 
isividsam, JM. 102. 
jsivirala. §. 102. 
isisamcaranacaficura. 
isisunijjanta, §. 102. 
isi. AMg. (text) (?) 102. 
jsisa. M. 8. 102, 156. 
isis. M, §. 102, 156. 
isisrjaradhiamina. §, 102.. 
jsisivalanta, M, 102, 


‘S. 102, 


M. 102. 
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isubbhiyjanta. M. 102. 
isthiam. Mg, 810. 

jha, AMg. 323. 
jhimigausabha. AMG. 157. 


u 


u. AMg, JM. M. 178, 185. 
ua. Pkt. 155, 
uaa, M. 141, 164, 186. 
uaassa. M. 143, 
uadrinam, 8. 405. 
uaiheina. M. 586. 
uakidam. §. 94. 
uagada, §. 96, 
uanada. Mg. 367. 
uamahihara. M. 340, 
uarodhena. Dh. 25, 
uasindhu. M, 340, 
uaha. M. 180, 471. 
uahino, M. 879. 
uahimmi. M. 312, 379. 
ushissa, M. 379. 
uashi. M. 169. 
uahiu. M. 85, 379. 
uiya, AMg. JM. JB, 187. 
uu. AMg. 57, 204. 
nummi. 

ee au, } AMg. 812, 879, 
uumbara. AMg, 165. 
uuya, AMg, 157. 
nu. AMg. 380. 


aie \ AMg. JM. JS. 187, 358. 


uiisu, AMg, 381. 

uihala. MM. 66. 

uei, AMg, 499. - 

veu. AMg. 493, 
uechiidha, Pkt. 66, note 4. 
ukkantha, M. 270. 
ukkara. §. M, AMg, 107. 
ukkaliya. AMg, 270. 
ukka. M. 296. 

ukkirai, M. 477. 
ukkuddai. AMg. 291. 
ukkera. M.S. 107, 176. 
ukkosa. AMg. 112. 
ukkosam, AMg. 112. 
ukkosiya. AMg. 112. 
ukkosiya. AMg, 376, 
ukkosenam. AMg. 112. 


ukkha. Pkt. 820. 

ukkhaa. M. 80, 90, 270, 566, 
ukkhanida. §. 566. 
ukkhandiékkapaisa. M. 161. 
ukkhatta. AMg. JM, 90, 193, 566, 
ukkhammanta. M. 540. 
ukkhammanti. M. 540. 
ukkhammavva. M. 540. 
ukkhaya. JM. 270, 566. 
ukkhala. AMg. 66, 148, 
ukkhalaga, AMg, 66. 
ukkhi. AMg. 194, 

ukkhaa, M. 80, 90, 566. 
ukkhino. Pkt. 402. 
ukkhahim. AMg, 436, 439, 
ukkhitta. M, 270, 
ukkhivai, M. 319. 
ukkhivia, M. $19, 
ukkhivium, M., 575. 
ukkhudia. M. 222, 568, 
uggakulini, AMg. 367, 
uggatave, AMg, 409, 
uggatavo, AMg. 409. 
uggama, M, 270. 


{ uggamamina, AMg. 480. 


uggamana. M. 348, 

uggaanti, M.479. 

uggai. JM. 479. 

uggahii. M. 522. 

ugge. A. 166, 

ugghia. M. 270. 

ugghadai. Pkt. 558. 

ugghuttha, M. 270. 

ughghadiadi. Pkt. 198. - 

ucitini. AMg, 465. 

ucidakarittana. §, 597. 

uccadi. §S. (text) 544. 

uccariinam. M. 585. 
uccrapasavanabhumio. AMp. 438. 
uccareil, AMg. 559, 

uccinai, Pkt. 502. 

uccinasu. M. 502. 

uccinedi, $. 502. 

uccinosi. §. 502, « 

uccei, M, Mg. A. 502. 

ucceu, M. Mg. A, 502. 

ucceum. M. Mg. A. 502, 574. 
uceénti, M. Mg. A. 502. 

uccha. Pkt. 820. ; 
ucchaige, M, AMg. JM. A. 283, 327% 
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uechanna. Pkt. 3274. 
ucchaliya. JM. 3278. 
ucchallai. M. OP. 3274, 
ucchallanti. OP. 456. 
ucchallanti, Pkt. 260. 
ucchava. M. §. 3274, 
uccha. Pkt. 402. 


ee Pkt, 320, 402. 
no, 


ucchidida. Dh. 38275. 
ucchaha, M.8. A. 8274, 
ucch3haittaka, §. 600. 
ucechahante. M, 457. 
ucchitta, M, 319. 
ucchilla. Pkt, 294, 
ucehua. M, 3278. 
ucchevana. M. 334. 


ucchu. M. AMg. JM, 117, 177, 821. 


ucchunna, M. (?) 319. 
ucchubha, AMg. 66. 
ucchubhai. AMg. 66, 319. 
ucchiidha, M. AMg. 66 and note 4, 
uyjaa, M, 8. 57, note 1. 
Uyjainido. 8, 386. 
ujjanaihimto. JM. 381, 
ujjala. M. 297. 

ujjalatara, JM. 414. 
uyjalla, Pkt. 197. 

ujjalla, Pkt. 197, 

ujjina, M. 280. 
ujjinavanehim. A. 368. 
uyu. AMg. 8. 57, 194. 
ujjua. Pkt. 57. 

ujjukada, AMg. 57. 
ujjuga. AMg. 57. 
uyugatta. JM. 597. 
ujjumadino. §. 388. 
ujjuya, AMg, 57. 
Djjenim. AMg, 35. 
Djjeniht, §, 386. 

ujjoa, M. 334. 
ujjoiyahga-m-ange. AMg, 353. . 
ujjotnta, AMg, 397. 
ujjoviya. AMg, 246. . 
uyjovénta, AMg, 246. . 
ujjovemina. AMg. 246. 
uyjha. Pkt. 335, 420, 424, 
ujjbatto, Pkt. 420. 
ujjhando, Pkt. 275. 
ujjhara, AMg. (text) 326. 


ujjhasi. Pkt, 541, 

uyhaia, JM. 155. 

ujjhio, Pkt. 155, 

ujjhia, Mg. 8, 102, 236, 324. 
ujjbium, AMg. 576. 

ujjhehm. Pkt. 420. 

vita, AMg. 304. 

uttiya. AMg. 304. 

uttiya. AMg. 304. 

uttha. JM. AMg. 84, 593 note 3, 
utthai, A. S. 309, 333, 483, 524. 
utthaha. JM, 483. 

uithanta, Mg. 483 
uithabbhai. A. 808, 
utthaves!. M., 551. 

utthaha, JM. 309. 

uttha, AMg. 360, 593. 
utthie. AMg, 593. 

utthine. AMg, 98, 857. 
utthaya, AM. 593. 

utthia, M, 809, 383, 

utthium. JM. 578. 

utthittéa. AMg, 582, 593 
utthhya, AMg. JM. 309, 333. 
utthiyamm. AMg. 3664. 
utthissimo. §, 524. 
utthubhant, AMg. 120. 
utthubhaha. AMg. 120, 
utthel, AMg. JM, A. 309, 838, 483, 524, 593, 
nithétta. JM. 582. 

utthedi. Mg. 483. 

utthedu. S. Mg. 483. 
utthedha, 8. 483. 

uithénti, AMg. 593. 

utthemi, JM, 483, 

uttheh. JM, 'S. Mg. 309, 483. 
ufthehinti. AMg. 524, 

udu, AMg. M. 240. 
udukhala. Pkt, 66, note 3, 
uduvai. AMg. 603. 

uddasa. Pkt, 222, 
uddavantiaé, A, 375, 


| uddasa, Pkt. 222. 


uddinti. Pkt, 474. 
udduhia. Pkt. 36. 
uddei. Pkt. 474, 


| uddeiina, M. 586, 


uddénta, Mg, 474, 
uddénti, Pkt. 474, 
uddha. AMg. JM. 83, 300, 
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uddhio. AMg. 875. 

una. Pkt.M. JM, 5. Mg. 57, 184, 342, 589, 
und. AMg. 342. 

unai. AMg. 342, 

unehim. M. 184, note 3. 

uno. M. 342. 

unnamante. M, 169, 397, 

unnia. M. 81. 

unha. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 812, 814. 
unhas. A. $12. 

uphattana. A, 312. 

unhiim. M. 841. 

unhisa. Pkt. 312. 

unhunha. §. 159. 

unhe. AMg. 170, 366». 

unhénha. §. 159. 

utaého. AMg. 85. 

utta, M. Mg. 8. JS. 151, 387. 
uttatiha. M. 308. 

uttama. M. AMg. JM. 101. 

uttamanga. JM. 101. 

uttamiddh. AMg. 158. 

uttambhia. M. 308. 

uttambhijjai. M. 308. 

uttambhida, . 308. 

uttambhiyjanti. M. 308. 

nttamma. §. 282. 

uttammai. Pkt. 488. 

uitammia. 8. 282. 

uttara. AMg. 448, 

nitarai. M. A. AMg. 170, 477. 
uttaram. §. 519. 
Uttarakuromanusaccharao. 
uttarana. AMg, 160, 
uttaratara, AMg. 414. 
uttarapaccatthimilla. AMg. 5965. 
uttarapuratthima. JM. 602. 
uttaraphageuni. 8. 62. 
uttario, AMg. 875. 
uttarasadhahim. AMg. 376. 
uttarBhi, Pkt. 365. 
uttarijja. AMg. 160. 
uttarittae, AMg,. 578. 
uttarittu. JM. 577. 
uttarilla. AMg. 595. 
uttardttha. AMg. 367. 
uttavanto, §. 569. 
uttinam. §. 102. 

uttdrahi. A. 553. 
uttasaitta. AMg. 582. 


AMg. 328. 


uttima. JM. 101 and note 1. 
uttimanga. AMg. JM.101. 
uttuha. Pkt. 36. 

uttiha. Pkt. 58. 

utthaia. M. 309. 

utthangia. Pkt. 505, 
utthanghai. Pkt. 338, 505. 
utthanghana. M. 333. 
utthanghi. M. 338. 
utthanghia. M. 833. 
utthambhita. M. 160. 
utthala, M. 884, 

utthaha. Pkt. 8274, 
utthallai. Pkt. $278, 
utthalliya, Pkt. 3278, 
utthalliyam, Pkt. 3272, note 4, 
uttha. AMg. JM. 809. 
utthida. §. 309, 333. 
utthedu. §. 309, 888, 483. 
utthehi. §. 809, 833, 483, 
udaa. §. Mg. 141. 

udaiilla. AMg. 121, 161, 
udadlla. AMg. JM. 161. 
udakadim. PG.189, 877. 


udaga. 
gam. } AMg. 141. 


udagadayaram. 
“dayairassa, Vas. 390. 


“dayare. 
udagapasiyani. AMg. 867. 
udagarayane. AMg, 357. 


udagassa. t AMg. 141. 


°gena. 

Udaga. AMg. 896. 

udaya. JM. 141. 

udayamsi, AMg. 353. 
udayadu. JS. 346, 365. 
udarambharino. §. 379, 
udalabbhantala, Mg, 256. 
udahi. AMg. 173, 

udahina. AMg. 381. 

udaharang. Pkt. 481. 
udaharanti, AMg. 141. 
udahariya. AMg. 460. 
udaharittha. AMg. 517. 
udahare, AMg. 466. Pkt. 515- 
udahu, AMg. 85, 105, 518, 520 note 1. 
udahi. AMg. 518. 

udina, AMg. 165. 

udirimsu. AMg. 516. 
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udu. 5. M. (AMg. 9) 57; 204, 365, 379. 
*uduruhai, 118. 

udiikhala. Pkt.(?) 66. 

udihala, AMg. 66. 

uddaveyavva, AlMg. 570. 
ee \ M. Mg. 169, 402. 
uddimevva. Mg, (text) 402. 
uddalai. §, 553. 
uddaleukama, AMg, 577. 
uddivanti. §. M. 244, 560. 
uddesa. AMg. 160. 

uddha, M JM. Mg. 5. A. 83, 300. 
uddhaciide, Mg. 350. 
uddhaccha. M. 156. 
uddhattu. AMg. 577. 
uddhattha, M. 298. 
uddhabbhua. A. 196. 
uddhare. §, 462. 

uddharedi, §. 462, note 1. 
uddhai. M. 165. 

addhumaa. M, 139. , 
uddhumai. M, 189. . 
uddhumiia, M. 139, 
uddhuvvamanihim. AMg. 536, 563. 
unnaé, AMg. 85. 

a eencnvan, ¢ PG: 169, 189, 849, 863. 
uppajjante. M. 457. 
uppajjissanti. AMg. 527, 
uppannasaddha, AMg. 333. 
uppayanteh. AMg, 397, 
uppala, M. 270. 

uppahanam. JM, 182. 
uppaeum. AMg. 465. 

uppateu. "AMg. 465. 

uppavei, Pkt, 334. 

uppia, M. 104. 

uppim, AMg. 128, 148, 181. 
uppilavéjja, AMg, 240. 

uppua. M, 334. 

uppumsia. Pkt. 486. 

uppei. M. 104. 

upphila. M. Mg. 270. 
upphulla. M. 270. 

ubbana. M. 296. 

ubbandhia. §. 270, 513, 591. 
ubbha. JM. 83, 300, 385, 420. 
ubbhada. M. 270. 

ubbhatto. Pkt. 420. 


-ubbhanta. JM. 3678. 
ubbhaya. JM. 300. 
ubbhavai. Pkt. 475. 
ubbhia. M. 300. 
ubbhijjadu, 8. 546. 
ubbhijjanti, §. 546. 
ubbhindium. AMg. 574. 
ubbhiya, JM. 800. 
ubbhuai. Pkt. 475. 
ubbhea, M. 270. 
ubbheima. AMg. 602. 
ubbheha. JM. 300. 
ubbhehim. Pkt. 420. 
ubhao. AMg. 123. 
ubhaokiilenam. AMg. 123. 
ubhaopisam. 

°sim. AMg. 123, 212. 

°se. 
ubhayassa. AMg. 178. 
ubhayokélam. AMg. 123. 
ubhayopisam. AMg. 123. 
ubhukkai. Pkt. 209. 
ubhbhinna, Pkt. 193. 
umbara, AMg. 165. 
ummagga. AMg. 104, 234. 
ummadaittaa, §. 600. 
ummi. AMg. 287. 
ummulla, M. 566. 
ummullai. Pkt. A. 197, 488. 
ummullanti, M. 92. 
ummukka, M. AMg. 566. 
ummugea. AMg. 104, 234. 
ummuha. M, 278. 
ummila, M. 278, 
ummiilana, M. 278. 
ummilanta, M. 491. 
ummilanti. M, 491. 
ummiulénti, M, 491. 
umha, Pkt. $85, 420. 
umhatio. Pkt. 420. 
umhavia M, 312. 
umha, M, 312, 358. 
umbianta, M. 558, 
omhaamana, M. 558. 
umbai, M. 558, 
umhala, M. 312, 
umhehim, Pkt. 420. 
uyahimmi. JM, 312, 379. 
uyahu, AMg, 85. 
uyyhia. Mg. 286, $24 note 4. 
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uyha, Pkt. 331, 335, 420. 

uyhatto. Pkt. 420. 

uyhe. Pkt. 420. 

uyhehim, Pkt. 420. 

araada. Pkt, 307, 347. 

uram. AMg. JM. M. 409, 465. 

uramsi. AMg. 409. 

uraparisappa. AMg. 347, 

uramm. M. 409. 

urasi. Pkt. 408. 

urila, AMg, 245. 

urala, AMg. 519. 

uraliya, AMg. (false) 245, note 1. 

urale. AMg. 3672. 

ure. M, AMg. 409. 

urenam. JM. 465. 

urehi. M, 409. 

uro. M, 356. 

urvahs. Avest. 320. 

ulua. M. 80. 

uluga, AMg, 80. 

ulla. M.AMg.§, 111. 

ullaa. M.111. 

ullanghéjja, Pkt, 459, 

ullana. AMg. 111. 

allaniyé. AMg. 111. 

ullaviri. M. 596. 

ullaviri. M. 596. 

ulham. Pkt. 111, note l. 

ulle, M.111. 

ulletté. JM. 111, 582. 

ullukka. Pkt. 566. 

ullukkai. Pkt. 566. 

ulluncida. S. 162. 

ulhasanta. <A. 397. 

uva. Pkt. 46, 

uvaarana. AMg. 162. 

uvaaranantaram. 
°ndaram (incorrect). 

uvaittho. JS. 173. 

uvaisal. M 184. 

uvaufjiinam, AMg. 585. 

uvaidha. M. 164. 

-uvaesaladdha. AMg. 116. 

uvaogamaya. JS. 70. 

uvakarimsu. AMg. 516. 

uvakkhada. AMg. 306. 

uvakkhadavinti. AMg. 559. 

uvakkhadavei. AMg. 219, 559. 

uvakkhadavétta. 

cdaventi, pAMB. 559. 


\s. Q75. 


uvakkhadie. AMg. 559. 
uvakkbhadinti. AMg. 559. 
uvakkhadei. AMg. 219, 559. 
uvakkhadeu. 
°déjja. bats 559. 
*deha. 

uvakkhiva. M. 319. 
uvagaenam. AMg. 182. 
uvagacchanti. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
uvaginhaha. AMg. $12. 
uvaghayaya. JM. 157, 
uvacarae, AMg. 349. 
uvacarame. §. 455. 
uvacijanti, AMg. 536. 
uvacitthe. AMg, 462. 
uvacitthéjja. AMg. 462. 
uvacuua. AMg. 502. 
uvacinanti, AMg. 502. 
uvacindi, AMg. 502, 
uvacinumsy. 

tend). } AMg. 516. 
uvacipissanti, AMg. 531. 
uvayjbia. M.S, 155, 280. 
uvajjbic, Pkt. 155. 
uvajjhiya. AMg. JM. 155, 157, 280. 
uvatthaveha, AMg. 551. 
uvatthavehi. AMg. 468. 
uvatthiya. AMg. JM. 309. 
uvanaidayvo. M. 204. 
uvanaissam. $. 521. 
uvania. M. 81. 
uvanimantijjahi. AMg. 461, 
uvagimanteha. AMg. 456. 
uvanimantehinti. AMg. 528. 
uvanida, §, 81. 
uvanide. M. 204. 
uvanemo. AMg. 455. 
uvanehl. AMg. 8. 185, 474. 
uvanehii, AMg. 521. 
uvanehinti. AMg. 521. 
uvatthind. AMg. 341. 
uvatthida. Mg. 8. 309, 310. 
uvatthidakkhane. 8. 322. 
uvatthugnanti. §. 494. 
uvadamséjja. AMg. 460. 
uvadamséttare. ‘ 
"rq (text), \ amg. oes 
uvadamsemini. AMG. 563. 
uvaditthe. Mg. 803. 
uvanétta. AMg. 582. 
uvabhujjanto. Pkt. 535. 
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uvabhuijanto. Pkt. 535 (false). 
uvabhudjiiina. JM. 586. 
uvamadda. §. 291. 
uvari, M. JM. 8S. 123, 148, 178, 181. 
avarialindas. §. 162. 
uvarim. M AMg. JM. 128, 148, 178, 181. 
uvarimdhimanivesa, M. 182. 
uvarmpufichanio. AMg. 182. 
uvaritthaa. Pkt. 84. 
uvaridana, §. 123. 
uvarilla, AMg. 595. 
uvarujjhadi. §. 546. 
uvala. M. 199. 
uvalabhante. AMg. 457. 
uvalabbha. AMg. 590, 
uvalambhiadi. 
°bhijjai (text). 8. 541. 
uvali. Mg. 123, 148, 182. 
uvalippihu, AMg. 549. 
urslimpiyjasi. AMg. 460. 
uvalhai, M, 482. 
uvallryai, AMg. 196, 474. 
uvavajjisssha, AMg. 527. 
uvavajjihii, AMg. 527. 
uvavattire, AMg. 390, 
uvavasida. §, 96, 303, 564. 
3, 8. 519. 

uvavaso. Pkt. 155. 
uvavigissam. Mg. 526. 
uvaviste. Meg, 303. 
uvavisamha, §. 470, 

-uvavia. M, 608. 

uvaveyai, Pkt. 180. 
uvagamadi. 

' nee Mg. 489. 
uvasagea. AMg. 172, 438, 515. 
uvasaggao, AMg. 426, 
uvasamkamitiu, AMg, 577. 
uvasanta. J§.83. AMg, 157. 
uvasante. AMg. 175. 
uvasappamha. §, 470. 
uvasamai, Pkt. 489. 
uvasammado, JS, 99. 
uvasamanti. JM. 489. 
uvasamasu. AMg. 489. 
uvasamavei. Pkt. 552. 
uvasamuddam. M. 169. 
uvassmpajjittinam. AMg. 583. 
uvasamei, Pkt. 551. 

uvastida. Mg. 310. 

uvassaya. AMg. 3675. 


uvaha. M. 128, 212, 471. 
uvahammai. AMg. 178. 

uvshara. ‘§S. 477. 

uvaharantu. §, 477. 

uvaharimo. §, 455. 

uyahasiam. Pkt. 155. 
uvaharunnam. Pkt. 595. 
uvaharulla, Pkt. 595. 
uvahujjanta. M. 546. 

uvahunjai. Pkt. 507. 

uvaana. §. 162. 

uvaenam, JM. 465. 

uvaehim. Mg. 368. 

uvagacchai. Pkt. 68. 
uvagacchantitté. Pkt. 582, note 2. 
uvagacchittae. AMg. 578. 
uvagacchitta. AMg 582 and note 2. 
uvagacchéjaha, AMg. 463. 
uvagamissanti. AMg. 523. 
uvanaha, §. 141, 354, 418. 
uvalambhissam. §. 525. 
uvalahassa. §. 467. 

uvalahissam. §. 525. 

uvasake. Mg. 366». 
Uvasagadasinam. AMg. 442. 
-uvikkhakirino. JM. 341. 

ee \ amg. 498. 
uvel, AMg. 493. 
re  M. 159, 180. 

uvénti, M. AMg. 178, 348, 493. 
uvehamaina, AMg. 323, 

uvehie. AMg. 598. 

uvehéyja, AMg 323. 

uvvattana, AMg. 298. 

uvvattiya. JM. 289, 298. 
uvvattéjja. AMg. 289. 

uvvatténti, AMg. 289. 

uvvana. M, (text) 296. 

uvvatia. M. 603. 

uvvatiar. M. 289. 

uvvattana. M. 298. 

Uvvasi. §. 375. 

uyvasia, M. 303, 564. 
Uvvasiakkhara, §. 162. 

uyvahana. M. 298, 

uvvahantam. §. 897. 

uvvaai, Pkt. 487. 

uvvai. Pkt, 487. 

uvvigga, M. AMg. JM. 58. 276, 298. 
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uvvinna. Pkt. 276. 
uvvivai. Pkt, 236, 482. 
avvihai. AMg. 126, 489. 
uvvihitta. AMg. 126. 
uvvidha. AMg, 126, 565. 
uvvuttha. M. 51, 

uvvunna, Pkt. 276. 
uvvuttha. M. 303, 564. 
uvviidha, M. AMg. 126. 
uvvedhéjja. AMg. 304. 
uvvélla, AMg. M. 8. 107, 566. 
uvvéllai. M.A. 107. 
uvvéllanta, §. 107. 
uvvéllida, . 107. 
uvvéllira, A. M.S. 107, 596. 
uvveva, Pkt. 286. 
uscaladi. Meg. 283. 

usana. P, OP. 243. 

usabha. AMg. JM. 57, 157. 
Usabhadatta. AMg. 57, 
Usabhaya. JM. 57. 
Usabhasena. AMg, 57. 
ugara. P, 2056. 

usaha, Pkt. 57. 

usia. M. 303, 564. 

usina. AMg. 17, 183, 312. 
usu. AMg. 117, 177. 
usum, AMg. 126. 
Usugira. AMg. 117. 
Usnyara. AMg. 117. 
usussa, AMg. 126, 379. 
usne. Mg. 357, 366°. 
usma. Mg. 314. 

*nssaa. Pkt. 64. 

ussagga. AMg. 3278, 
ussankhalea, §. 213. 
ussahkhalei. §. 71. 
enna ham. AMg. 162, 8278, 
ussava. AMg. 64, 8275. 
ussaviya. AMg. 64, 3279. 
ussaveha, AMg. 55]. 

ussasai. AMg. 64, 315, 8274, 496. 
ussa. AMg. 154. 

ussintta. JM. 3274, 582. 
ussavedi. 64, 3274. 

ussisa. AMg. 3279. 

ussikkai, AMg. 3279. 
ussiiciyanam. AMg. 592. 
ussiya, AMg. 64, 3278. 


ussua, §. 64, 327% and note 1, 
ussumka, AMg. 74, 3279. 
ussuya. AMg, JM. 64, 3278, 
ussiina. M. 8278, 
usseha, AMg, 3278, 
uhsan. Avest. 320. 
iia. AMg. 230, 335. 
"ogo, p Pkt. 155. 
wka, Pali, 335. 
*iyjhia, 155, 
iidha. M. 387. 
tnandia. Pkt. 155, 
tinei, M, 474, 
*imbara, 165. 
iiyattha. Pkt. 155, 
tram. M. 184, note 3. 
trumsi. AMg. 379, 
irutthambha. ‘8. 808. 
iru-m-antare. JM. 853. 
iri. AMg. 880. 
irisu. 

ru? (text). } eee 
irihm. AMg. 381. 
ifagadu. Mg, 64, 315, 3274, 496, 
iisaa, AMg. JM.M. 5. 64, 327, 
jisadha. AMg. 67, 304, 565, 
isatta. AMg. 3278. 
usarai. Pkt. 3274, 
iisalai, Pkt. 827% 
isalia. Pkt, 327°. 
tsaliya. Pkt. 3274. 
isava. AMg, JM. M.S. 64, 3278, 
iisaviya. AMeg, 64, 3278. 
iisaveha, AMg. 64, 8279, 551, 
fisasai. M. 64, 315, 3279, 496, 
isasanta, M. 496. 
tisasanti. AMg. 64, 3274, 496. 
tisasamine, AMg. 496, 
iisasia, M, 8278, 
iisasida, 8, 3279, 
iisasiya, JM. 8278, 
fisasira. Pkt. 327a, 596, 
isaséyja. AMg. 496. 
Usa. 8. 64, 315. - 
fisiya. Pkt, 111. 
tisira. Pkt. 327. 
usisa. M, A, 3278. 
isitia, Pkt. 155. AMg. 3274. 
isiya, AMg. JM. 64, 8274, 
iisiyajjhaya., AMg. 299. 
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isisa. §. 3274, eehim. M. JM. 426. 
tisissa. JM. 3278, eo. A. 28, note 2. 
iisna. M.S, 64, 327 and note 1. em, A. 146, 429. 
fisuia. M, 8275. ekattha, S. 309. 
usuga. Pkt, 596. ekala, A. 595, 
tihattha, Pkt. 155. ekalla. JM. 595. 
thasia. Pkt. 155. ekaha, Pkt. 206. 
thasiam. Pkt. 155. ekinaiiim. AMg. (text) 446, 
ekatasa, CP, 245, 443, 
° ekitasatanuthalam. CP. 256, 
e. Pkt. 920. ékka, Pkt. 91, 358, 435. 
eam. JM. 24,348. M, 426. ékkam. JS. Dh. 435, 
eaguna, M. 340. ékkatto. Pkt. 197, 
eammi. AMg. JM. M. JS. 813, 426. ekkadaha, A.M. 245, 442, 443, 
eavisatta. } ékkadiagam. Mg. 519. 
“iti, PA, 386. ékkapisa. M, 161, 
ost. J ékke-m-tkka. A. AMg. JM. M. 853 
eassa. M, 426. ékkammi, JM. M. 435, 
eassim, Pkt, 313, 348, 426. ékkalla. M. 595. 
ei. Pkt. (= etad) 424, 426. ékkallaya, JM. 595. 
ea°, A. (= eka) 435. ; ékkaviram. JM, 451. 
eli, ékkavisai. AMg, 445. 
| ékkavisam. AMg. JM, 445. 
°o. a 496. ékkavisie. AMg, 447, 
ékkavise. AMg. 448. 
nam, j ékkeSim. Mg. 435. 
é : 
os M. A, 245, 435, 443. oe } AMg. JM. 245, 446. 
A. 443. 
*hi. } ekkasi. Pkt, 451, 
earisa. Pkt. 245. ékkasiam, Pkt. 451, 
earisam. §. 11. ékkasim. JM, 451. 
eivattha, M. 341, ékkasimbali. Pkt, 109, 
eahi, Pkt. 426, ékkassim, 8. 435. 
edhimto. Pkt. 426. ékkahi. A, 435, 
ei, A. AMg. JM. JS. M. 170, 187, 848, 426, | ékka°, AMg. JM. 435. 
493. ékkanaiiim. AMg. 435, 446, 
eind. JM. 426, ékkira. Pkt. 306. 
einhem, A. 146, ékkirasa. AMg. 245, 485, 448 
ei, Pkt, 424, ékkirasahgavil. AMg, 411. 
ele. JM, 426, ékkarasama, AMg, 435, 449. 
einam. M., 426. ékkavannam. 
ee, AMg. JM. M. 149,169, 174, 356, 426, 463, nn? (1) \ AMg. JM, 278. 
eeja. Pkt. 356. ékkasii. JM. 446. 
eena. M, JM. Mg. 8, 128, 426, 465. ékkaha. Mg. 366, 435, 
eenam. AMg, 426, ékKinapanna. AMg. 445. 
ees. AMg. JM. 426, ékke, M. JM. 435. 
eesim. AMg. JM. 108, 426, 447. ékkenam. AMg. 435, 
eesn. M AMg. JM. 426. ega, AMg. JM. 91, 435. 
eesum. M. AMg. JM. 426. egaakkhara®, JM. 156, 


eehi. M, JM. 426. egao. AMg. JM, 451. 
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egam. AMg. 448, 465, 593. 
egammi. AMg. JM. 435. 
egamsi. AMg. 359, 435, 
egacakkhi. AMg, 411. 
egatthi°, AMg. JM. 446. 
egantacarissa, AMg,. 405. 
egapae, AMg. 171. 
egam. JM. 348, 
egamega. AMg. 202, 353. 
egammi. AMg. JM. 485, 
egayao, AMg. JM. 451. 
egarnya. AMg. 159, 
egavai, AMg. 409. 
egaviu. AMg. 411, 
egavisi, AMg, JM, 445, 
egavisie, AMg, 447, 
egassa, AMg. 465. 

egi. AMg, JM. 435, 448. 
egigino. JM, 405. 
egirasa. AMg, JM. 435. 
egivannam. AMg. JM. 265, 
Bara lame. 358. 

egindiya, AMg. 158. 

egina. AMg. 158. 

eginanaiim. AMg. 444, 446, 
egiinapannisaima, AMg. JM. 444, 
eginavimsa, A, 444. 

eginavisaima, Pkt. 449. 

egiinavisam. AMg, 444. 

eginavisama. Pkt, 449. 

eginasatthim. AMg. JM. 444, 446. 
egiinasatterim, AMg. JM, 246, 444, 446. 
egingim. AMg. JM, 182, 367. 
egiindsim. AMg. 444, 446. 

egiruya, AMg, 159. 

ege. AMg. 169, 173, 174, 435. 
egenam, JM. 435. 

egesi. AMg. 405. 

gee AMg, 849, 485. 

egehim, AMg. 381. 

egoruya, AMg. 195. 

bgp, A, 485. 

égoaraha, A. M, 246, 435, 443, 
eggarahahi. A, 443. 

écchana, A. 579. 

Sijantim. AMg. 560, 561. 

éjjamina, AMg. 561. 

éyjamiinio. AMg, 169, 568. 

Siisi, AMg. 460, 461, 498. 


éjjahi. AMg, 464, 493. 

edanti, AMg. 240. 

edantittd, Pkt. 582, note 2. 

editta. AMg,. 240. 

edei. AMg, 240. 

edénti. AMg, 240, 

ena. M., 429. 

enam. M.S. Mg 431. 

énhim, AMg, JM. Mg. M. 22, 144, 184, 548, 
429, 

eta. Pkt, 197. 

etam, PG, 426. 

élavaf, Ved. 578. 

etisa, P, 121, 245, 

etesi, PG, 426. 

éttake, Mg. 429. 

éttahe. A, M. 144, 426. 

éttia, M.A,S. 153, 434. 

éttika. Mg. S. 153. 

éttikenavi. 8. 143, 

éttiya. JM. 153, 

éttila, Pkt. 153, 434, 

éttilliya, JM, 153. 

éttula. A, 153, 434. 

étto. AMg. Pkt. 148, 197, 426. 

éttha. A.D. P. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. PG. 
107,119, 144, 178, 175,.1938, 293, 
417, 426, 429, 517, 

éttham, AMg. 349. 

&tthu. A. 106, 107, 119, 293. 

etthovarae. AMg, 172, 

etrula. A, 268, 

ethi. A. 107. 

edam. A.D, Mg.8. 426. A. 429, 

edaséa. Mg. 426, 

edagssim. Mg, 318, 314, 426. 53. 348. 

edassa. 8, 426, 

edassin. §. 313, 426, 

edaim. 8. Mg. 426. 

edie, Mg. 58. 375, 426. 

edio, 3S. 426, 

edinam. 8. 426. 


edado. 
Bde | Pkt, 496, 
edarisa. t Ss. 945, 
si. 
°sam. 8. 11, 
edavaitha. §. 96. 


edaha, 26. 
oui} Met 
edikka. Pali, 121. 
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edna. 5, Mg. 128, 426, 519. 
ediga, ASoka, 121. 

edisa, Agoka, Pali, 121. 
edihisia. S. 60. 

edé& 5, 94, 425, 438. 

ede. Mg. JS, 5.185, 203, 425, 426, 438. 
edena, Mg. 8. 128, 173, 426, 
edesu. 8. 426. 

edesum. SS. 426, 

edehim. 8S. Mg. 426. 

edo, Pkt. 426. 

éddaha. M. 121, 122, 
éddahamétia. M. 8. 122, 262. 
éntinam. M., 397. 

énti, AMg. M. 343, 493. 

em, AMg, JM, 149. 
emahilaya. AMg. 149 and note 1, 595. 
emahaliya. AMg. 149, 595. 
emahiddhiya. AMg. 149, 
emai, JM. 149, 

emana., Pkt. 561, 

emea. M, 149. : 
emeya. AMg, JM. 149. 
emeva, AMg, JM, 149. 


eyam, AMg. JM. 94, 114, 174, 348, 349, 


361, 423, 426, 593, 
eyammi, AMg, JM. 426, 465. 
“msi, AMg. 426. 

eyagga, JB. 60. 
eyam, AMe, 353, 516. 
eyammi, M, AMg. JM. JS, 318, 426. 
eyassa. AMg, JM. 426, 
eyi. JM. 426. 
eyaim. AMg, JM. 426, 
eyae. JM, 426, 
eyio, AMg. JM. 426, 438. 
eyanam, M. AMop, JM, 426, 439, 
eyani, AMg. JM, 426, 
eyanuriva. AMg. 341, 
eYariiva, AMg. JM, 841, 430, 

‘am, AMg. 178, 429. 

%, AMg, 430. 

°e, AMg. 173, 3674, 429, 
eyaivanti. AMg. 357, 396. 
eyasin. AMg. JM. 108, 426, 439, 
eyahim. AMg, JM, 426, 
Eravai. <A. 60, 
Eravai, AMg. 465. 
Erivana, M, AMg. JM. 5. 60, 161, 246, 
Eravanahattha, §S. 161, 
erikkha, Pali, 121. 


erisa, AMg. JM. M.S. Pali, 121, 245. 

erisae, AlMg. 417. 

erty AMg. JM. 173. 

erisaya. AMg. JM. 121, 245, 

erisia, A. 121, 245. 

elaya, AMg. 240, 

elasurahimmi, M., 169. 

elikkha, AMg. 121, 244, 

ehkkhaya. AMg. 121, 244. 

elisa. Mg. 121. 

elisa. AMg. 121, 244, 245. 

eva, AMg. Mg. PG. JM, 11, 12, 18, 22, 68, 
169, 173, 174, 324 and note 5, 849 and 
note 1. 

eva, A. 261, 

evai. <A, 261. 

evaikhutto. AMg. 149, 451. 

evaiya, AMg. 149, 434, 

evan.) AMg. JM. 8. 90, 94, 114, 148, 173, 

174, 300, 349, 361, 423, 461, 465, 

518, 519. 

evamvaddakahim. Mg. 3668, 

evadu. A. 434, 

evadda. JM. 149, 

evaddaga, JM. 149, 

evadde. Mg. 484, 

evaddhe. Mg. 434, 

evamadikehi, PG. 849, 368, 

evahi, A, 429, 

eVahim, A. 261, 

evada. JS. 349. 

evam. AMg. 68. 

évva. 23, §. (false) 92. 

évvam. Dh. M. Mg. 8B. 90, 174, 185, 194, 319. 

esa. Meg. 426. 

esi. Mg. 145, 426. 

esé. Meg. 85, 94, 

ee, Mg. 290, 357, 428 and note 4, 426, 429. 

esa, AMg. Dh. JM, M. JS. 8, 85, 94, 150, 

169, 228, 856, 357, 426, 463, 

esajja. AMg. 60, 61. 

esanijjam. AMg. 517, 

esa-m-agegi, AMg. 358. 

esa-mi-atthe. AMg. 358. 

esa-m-Aghio. AMg, 353, 

esamana. AMg. 562. 

esi. JM. D, P. 8. 92, 94, 178, 858, 426, 

esim. M. 108, 429. 

esittae. AMg. 578, 

esithi. AMg, 517. 
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esi. <A. 165, 529. 

esu. Dh. JM. 25, 228, 346, 426, 429, 

esuhuma. AMg, 149. 

ese. AMg. 426. 

eso. 8. 94. 

eso. 
94, 185, 228, 423, 426. 

esovarae. AMg,. 172. 

éssanti. AMg. 171, 529. 

éssami, AMg. 529. 

eha. A. 166, 262, 263, 426. 

ehau. A. 852, 426. 

ehaki. Pkt. 454. 

ehattari. <A, 245, 264, 446. 

ehattariau, A. 447. 

chi. Pkt, 429. A. 468. 

ehii, M, AMg. (208 note 4 2), 529. 

ehim. AMg. Dh. 429. 

ehijja. M, 529. 

ehiti. Pkt. 2038, note 4. 

ehinti. JM. 529. 

ehisi, M. 529. 

ehi. JM. 165, 529. Pkt. 203, note 4. 

ehnun. A. 28, 268, 426. 

ehd. A. 426. 

eho. A. 28 note 2, 263. 

ehnim, M, (text) 22. 


o M. 155. 
*oaiava. 165. 
oakkhai. M. 499. 
oattijanam. AMg. 592. 
oandai. Pkt. 275, 485, 
oarana. M. 154. 
oalla. Pkt, 197. 
ae bar. 197, 488. 
Pkt. 150. 

Pkt. 165. 
M. 154. 
Pkt. 196. 
oasa, M. 155, 2380. 
oaso, Pkt, 155. 
oi, A. 432. 
oinnd, AMg. 369. 
oindhai. JM. 489. 
oka. Pali, 155, note 5. 
ékkani. Pkt. 335. : 
ékkhala, Pkt. 66,148. . fas + 


oaa, 
oaay a. 
oara. 
oila, 


M. JM. JB. §. A. D. Dh. AMg, 25, 28, 


| Onavia. 


oyamel. 


oganis. 
ogahai. 


Gujarati, 444. 
Pkt. 231. 
ogahané. AMg. 173. 
oginhai. AMg. 512. 
oginhittaéa. AMg. 582. 
oginhittfinam. AMg. 583. 
éggaha. JS. 164. 
dggala. Pkt. 196. 
oghéttavva. AMg. 570. 
dcchundai. Pkt. 535. 
éjjalla. Pkt. 197. 
ojjhara. M. AMg. 326. 


jha 
“EO oat, 165 


Modern Indian, 155. 
M. AMg. JM, 84. 
JM. 498. 

M. 251. 

onimehi. D. 468. 
onimilla. M. 566. 
onimillacchinam. M. 870. 

oniyatta. AMg. 333. 
dtthaia. M. 309. 
éttharai. A. 505. 
Sttharai. M. 505. 
éttharia, M. 505, 589. 
Stthariaraho”, Pkt. 589. 
odamsaanti. M. (7) 204. 
odaradi. §. 154, 477. 
odaramha. ‘8. 477. 
odaria. §. 477, 590. 
odala. Mg. 154, 477. 

edalia. Mg. 477, 590. 
odara. 8. 154. 
odaredi. $. 553. 
odhunia. §. 591. 

edhuvvanti. M. 536. 
Sppia. M. 104. 
dppamsia. Pkt. 486. 
Sppusia. Pkt. 486. 
oppei. 
obandhedi. 
oma. AMg. 154. 
emarattio. AMg. 367. 
omalia. M. 244. 
omina. AMg. 154. 
omugganimuggiya. AMg. 104, 234. 
omuyai. AMg. 485. 
omujitta, AMg. 582. 

AMg. 74, 815. 


ojha, 
éttha, 
déttha. 
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oyamsi. : osahio, AMg. 99. 
oecemn, }aMe: oP: _ | gsahio. AMg. 387. 

orasa, %. 615. osianta. M, 80. 

orila. AMg. 245 and note 1. ositta. Pkt. 155. 

oralifa. AMg. 248. _ { os, AMg. 154. 

orunna. M. 566, - osaa. M.S. 154. 

oroche. AMg, 417. osukkha. M, 302. 
olagganti. §. 488. opsukkhanta. M. 302. 

oli, M, 154, 161. : osubbhanta. Pkt. 535, 
olitta. AMg. 161. osumbhanta. Pkt. 535. 
oloanti. §. 275. osuys. AMg. 8278, 

lla. AMg. M. JM. 114, 36%. ; osovani. AMg. 78, 152. 
éllaa, M. III. éssi. AMg. 154. 

dllana. M. 111. ae ohattha. Pkt. 155, 564. 
éllavide. §. 111. : ohatta. Pkt. 194. 

dllei, M111. = obariami. §. 98. 

ova, Pkt, 150. : ohala. Pkt. 66, 148.. 
ovaanahi, M. 434, ahaaies 

evaggadi. Mg. 75. wn, } Pit 155. 
ovamma. AMg. 61°. ‘iat M. 170. 
ovayantehi. AMg. 397. ohiia. Pkt, 261, 286. 
ovavaie. AMg. 169% . - ohamai. Pkt. 261, 286. 
eva. AMg. 150. ohimiya. Pkt. 261, 286. 
evades, Pkt. 165. ohalia. Mg. 590. _ 
ovalidajalila, Mg. 256 ohivai. M. 261, 286. 
evasa. MM. 230. : oh. M. AMg. JM. 154. 
ovisai. AMg. 230. ohinine. AMg. 417. 
ovabai. Pkt, 281. ohinimi. ‘§, 98. 
ovifemina. AMg. 240. : ohua. Pkt, 286. : 
orvandim. M. 184, note 3. . | ohuppanta. M. 286. 

ofala, Mg. 477, 

ofaladi, Mg. 154, 477. . k 
ofaladha, Mg. 471, 477. kaa. A. M.12, 49, 219, 603, 
ofalia, Mg, 477, 590. kaaii. A. 49. 

osakka, Pkt. 566. kaam. M. 3. 

osakkai, AMg. 302, 315. kaakajja. M. 429. 
osokkanta, M.302, = - > | kaana. Pkt. 222, 

osaghs, Pkt. 228. kaanibbharadasadisam. M: 603. 
osadha. , 228. : kaadhavalovavia. M. 603. 
osappiniussappini, JM.162 - — - ~ | kaanta, M. 186. 
osappiniussapigthim. AMg. 876. - . | kaamba. Pkt. 244. 

osara. JM.S. 154,477. - kaa. M.S. 245. 
mgs Sty 477. kadvariha, M. 156. 
onaran kai, A. AMg. JM. M. 14 
osaramha. SS. 477. xl. Pa. ey Eo eneae eh ee 
osarasu. M. 467,477. = -- kaiava. M. 61. 

osaraha, JM. 477, 0 kaiava. Pkt. 60. 

osaria, M. 477, 565. kaiavam. Pkt. 254, 
osaha, M, AMg. JM. JS. 8, 614, 298, keid, M. 113. 


osaham. AMg. 465, kaino. M.S, 380. 
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kainham. Pkt. 449. 
kainda. M. 156. 
kaima, M. 101 and note 1, 
kaiyava. JM. 61. 
kairava. Ki. 61. 
Kailisa, Pkt. 61. 
kaivaham. Pkt. 255, 
kaisa. A. 121, 166, 262, 
kaisu. AMg. JM. 449, 
kalhim. AMg. 449. 
kai. M. 380. 
kaina. M. 881. 
kainam. M. 381. - 
kaihi. 
a \u. 381. 
kat. <A. 428. 
kauccheaya. Pkt. 614. 
kaurava. §. (7) 618. 
katila. M. 613. 
kaulava. Pkt. 61%, 
katsala, Pkt. 614. 
katiha. Pkt. 209 and note 3. 
kawha. Pkt. 413. 
kaiisisa. M. 158. 
kae. JM. 3668, 
kao, JM. 128, 356, 428. 
kaohimto, AMg. 123, 428. 
kamkoda. M. 74, 287. 
kamkola. M. 74, 287. 
Kamcipuri. Pkt. 10, 83. 
kamdhars. M.8. 206. _ 
kamsatala, M. 8. 83. 
laa. §. 167, 
kamsapai. AMg. 87. 
»kamsila, Pkt. 167. 
kamsi. AMg. 74, 350, 428. 


Kakapa, oe |p, OP. 190, 248. 


akndhe. Pkt. 209. 

kakubha. Pkt. 209. 

kakka. Pkt. 296. 

kakkeyana. AMg. 287. 
kakkeyanaiudanila. AMg. 160. 


kakkola. \M. AMg. 74, 238," 287. 


Ja (text). 
kakkolatisira. AMg. 157. - 
kakkha. AMg. JM. 318, 402. 
kahgini. AMg. 381. 
kahguhé. A. 386. ‘ 
kacca, 38.90. Pkt, 284, 





Kacciini. Mg. 386. 
kacci. Pkt. 271. 
kaccha. M. 818. 
Kaochebte | aMg. 208, 214. 
kacchu. M. 608. 
kacchulla. AMg. JM. 595. 
kajja. M. Mg. 284, 287, 429, 572. 
kajjai. AMg. 547. 
kajjam. JM. 849. 
kajjatthi. Mg. 290. : 
kajjanti. AMg. 509, 547, 
kajjamina. AMg. 547. 
kajjammi, JM. 366. 
kajjaparavasa, §. 284. 
kajjalaijjai. M. 543. 
kajjasiddhie. §. (false) 361. 
kajjissal. AMg. 549. 
katiaka, P. 243. 
kaficanasilaalehim. M. 868. 
karca. BS. 282. 
kaficua. M. 603. 
Base tS 405, 
cuim. 
katicnabharanaméttio. M, 603. 
kaiicuijja. AMg. JM. 252. 
kaficuino. 8. 405. 
kanjaka. 58. 282. 
kanji. P. 282. 
kannaki. Mg. P. 282. 
katta. Mg. 303. 
kattu. AMg. 289, 577. 
kattha, PG.M. AMG. JM. Mg. Dh. 83, 193, 803. 
kada. AMg. Mg. PG. 10, 49, 92, 189, 205, 
218, 219, 288, 244, 874, 
kadaa. M. 198, : 
kadakadaanta. §. 558. 
kadana. Pkt. 222. 
kadasi. Pkt, 238. 
kadastalanam. Mg. 810. 
kadua. Pkt. 581. 
kaddhat. A. 454. 
kaddhami. A. 454. 


kaddhasi. }u 991, 28] 
gy, ‘ | a 


kaddhia. A. 594. 

kaddhittu. JM. 577. 
kaddhiukima. JM. 577, 
kaddheum. JM. 576. 

kadbai, M. 221, 268,28], 297.” 
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kadhamana. M. 221. 
kadhia, M. 221. 

kadhina. M. 198. 
kadhinattana. M. 198. 
kadhida. 8. 221, 297. 
kadhiamana. 5, 221. 
kanaakeria, §. (false) 245. 
kanasha, A. 63, 264, 366. 
kanailla, Pkt, 595, 
kanakkania. M. 297, 
kanagam, JM. 148. 
Kanagajjhaya, AMg. 299. 
kanagamatiu. Pkt, 208, note 4. 


kanavira. lame 258 
raya. oa 


kaniéra. A. 258, 287, 
kanittha. §. 414, 
kanitthaga, AMg. 414, 
kanitthamaidamaha. 8. 429. 
kanitthayara. AMg. 414. 
kaniyara. Pkt. 287. 
Kaniyasas 

Sata) AMg. JM, 409, 414. 
0. 


kanera, Pkt. Mar. Guj. Urdu, Hindi, 258, 287. 


Kaneradatia. JM. 258. 
kaneru. Pkt. 354. 

kanexo. Pkt. 258. 

kanelisuda. §. 71. 

kanta. OP. 191. 

kantaila. AMg. 595. 
kantailla. AMg. 595. 

kantha, A.100, M. 98, 272. 
kanthacchdtt’. AMg. 390. 
kanthasuttatirattha. AMg. 157. 
kanthaha. A. 366. 

kanthi, §. A.5 

°. S.M. 5. 

%, Pkt. 458. 
kandaijjanta. M. 548. 
kondali. Pkt. 333. 
kandalia. Pkt. 335. 
kanduyae. AMg. 462. 
kandiiyaha. JM. 471. 
kanna. M.S. 287, 297. 
kannad. §. 282. 

"nnaio. . 376. 
kannadea. A, 599, 
kannapaurand, AMg. 104. 


kannj. AMg. 8. 282, 360, 376, 498. 
kannfim. M. 358. 
kanniara. Pkt. 287. 
kannuppala. M. 158. 
kannero. Pkt, 258. 
kannesu. M. 360. 
kannovaghadina. §. 405. 
kanha. M. AMg. 8. 52, 1338, 312. 
Kanha. M. AMg. JM. 5. A. 52, 85, 312. 
“Kanhanam. Mg. 360. 
kata. P. PG, 49, 219. 
katasma. P. 48], note 1. 
°ninena, P. 188, 431 note 1. 
kati. Pkt. 483, 486. 
Katipiham. Pali, 255. 
katta. A.59. Pki. 148, 
katia. JS. 390. 


katara, ame. JS. 890. 
ram. 
kati. VM. 271. 


ss 0 
kattiyio. AMg. 436. 
kattio. M. 271, 387. 
kattu. Pkt. 390. 
katto, Pkt. 123, 197, 428. 
kattha. All dialects, M. AMg, JM. A. &eo, 
107, 128, 166, 293, 428. 
katthai. AMg. 543. 
kada. JS.S. Mg. PG. 49, 85, 96, 208, 219. 
kadama, §. Mg. 101, 
kadamassim. 8. 433. 
kadarassim. §. 483. 
kadaha, 5, 245, 
kadaliisuga. AMg. 162, 
kadua, 8. Mg. Dh. 22, 102, 113, 139, 58], 
584, 590. 
kad’. Mg. 85. 
kado. Pkt. 123, 428. 
kaddama. M. 288. 
kadhaigsam, 
can” } Mg. 828. 
kadhaissam. SS. 528. 
kadham. Dh. §, Mg. P. 25, 113, 184, 190. 
kadhaé. Pkt. 118. 
kadhitiina. P. 190, 586. 
kadhidu. A. 192, 519. 
kadhidum. §. 578, 
kadhissam. . 528. 
kadbiadi. §. D. (7) 26, 535. 
kadhiyadu. Mg. 548, 
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kadhedi. Mg 1538, 203, 490. 
kadhedu. §. 153, 203, 469, 490. 
kedhesu. 8. 203, 467, 490. 


kadhehi. §$. 33 note 7, 208, 468, 490. 


kanta. A. 83. 
kantai. AMg. 485. 
kantappa, OP. 19]. 
kantassu, ] 

seas. tA 106, 366, 
kanta. A. 364. 
kanti <A. 100. 
kanda. Pkt. 306. 
kandai. AMg. 593 
kandatta. AMg. 597, 
kandattae. AMg. 361. 
kandanto. JM. 397. 
kandamante. AMg. 397. 

%o. AMg,. 396. 

kandara. Pkt, 222. 
kandalahimto. Pkt, 365, 
kandalilla. M. 595. 
kandi, A. 864. 
kandini. AMg, 867, 
kandimsu, AMg. 516. 
kandua. M.§, 107. 
kanyakamitdé. Pkt, (?) 41. 
kapalla, Pali. 91. 
kappa. M. AMg. JM. 8. 296. 
kappammi. AMg. 313, 866%. 


kapparukkha. AMg. S. JM. 820. 


kappivemi. A, 552. 
kappijjantam. 5S. 397. 
kappide. Mg 519. 
kappe. AMg. 68, 166. 
kapphala. Pkt. 270. 
kaphida, Pkt. 208. 
kabbada, AMg. 287. 
kabhalla. AMg. 91, 208. 
kama. AMg. JM. 481. 
kamatha, P. 190. 
kamadha. M. 198. 
kamanta. M. 481. 
kamandha, Pkt. 250. 
kamala, A. 251. 
kamala. P. 260. 
kamalam. M. 148. 
kamalattha. M. 809. 
Kamalimela. JM. 92. 
%%, JM, 357. 
lg, JM, 122. 


kamalu. A, 179. 

kamassa. M. AMg. JS. 404. 

kamba. Pkt, 295 

Kambhara. Pkt 120, 267. 

kamma, AMg JS. 8. Mg. 404, 423. 
kammai AMg. 481. 

kammao, AMg. 404. 

kammam. M. Mg. AMg. J. 8S. 358, 404. 
kommaggino. JM. 379. 


kammana’. t JM. 404 
nam. ee 


kammanai. AMg. 404. 
kammani. §. 404. 
kammano. Mg (text) 404. 
kammatoranaim. §. Mg, 404, 
kammabhimio. AMg. 438. 
kammam. AMg. 516. 
kammamm. S&. (false) 404. 
kammasa. Pkt. 296. 
kammasamarambhi. AMg 357, 
kammasu. AMg. 404. 
kamma. 

Rin. 

Cina. AMg, 404. 

°anam. 
kammaninaphala. AMg. 172. 
kammint. AMg, JS. 404 and note 1. 
kammara. AMg. 167. 
kammahsa. Mg. 404. 
kammaha. M. 264, 404. 
kammi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 350, 428. 
kammunam. AMg. 104, 404. 
kammuni. AMg. JM. 18, 104,404 and notes 1 

and 2, 


— \ AMg. 104, 404, 


kamme. AMg. JM. §. 98, 857, 404. 
kammenam. AMg. 404, 
kammegu. Mg. 371, 401. 

°su. 8. 404, 

Chim. AMg, 404. 
kammo. Pkt. 358. 
kamha. Pkt. 428. 
Kamhira. Pkt. 120, 312. 
kamhi. AMg. 428. 
Kawhira, §. 120, 312. 
kaya. AMg. JM. JS. 8. 49, 219. 
kayandha, Pkt. 250. 
kayabalikamme. AMg. 402. 
katamuddhand. AMg. 402. 
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kavamba, AMg 244. | kariévvad. A 254, 570. 
kayambaga, AMg 244. karimsu. AMg. 516. 
kayambaja. AMg 244. karikaroiu. JM. 159. 


kanyjai. Pkt. 547. 


°buya. Text ralse. 
karyjasu. A, 461, 547. 


kayaramsi 

Onmi. \ AMg 483, karino. M 405. 

Occhio: kavittae. AMg. 578. 
kafali. AMg. JM. 245. kanitti. AMg. 582. 
kayasivatti. AMg. 334. karidam. 8S. 574. 
kayi, JM. 73. karidina, §. JS. 581, 584, 
kayya. Mg. M. 284, 287, 572. karim. A, 454, 509, 
kayyasti. Mg. 290. kansa, AMg, 80. 
kara. M. 8, 603. karisai. Pkt. 486. 
karaala. M. 184. karisitté. JM. 582. 
kara. AMg 472, 509. karissal. JM, 533. 
karaissam, \s 598 kanissal. AMg. 73, 538. 

ti, free karissam. M, JM. 5. 533. 
karau. A. 509. karissadi. 8. 533. 
karae. JM. 509 karissanti. AMg. §. 533. 
karao. AMg. 896. karissam. Pkt. 351. 
karana. A, 509, 579. karissasi. §, 535. 
karanayae. AMg. 364. karissima. M, 520, 538. 
karaniya. AMg.M. JM.JS. (5. false) 91, 134, crises } aM. JM. $41, 533. 

138, 252, 571. mo. 
karania, §. 91, 188, 144, 252, 571. karissidi. Pkt. 520. 
karattha. M. 309. kari. AMg. 533. 
karadi, M. JM. AMg. JS. A. 21, 192, 203, | kanisi. M. 533. 
509. katiadi. §. 547. 

karanta. M. 509. kariadu. §, 11, 508, 547, 
karantahé. A. 397. karianti. S, 547. 
karanti. A. AMg. JM. 456, 509. karije. A. 547. 
kararuham, ? p),. karisa. M. 80. 

Sho. } pated karisu, <A. 63, 315, 351, 532. 
kararuhorampa. S$. 161. karihisi. A. 68, 533. 
karali, Pkt. 245. : karu. A. 468, 509. 
karavita. M,. 258. karuna. JM.S. A. 287. 
karasi. Pkt. 238. karunaa. M. 257. 
karahi. A. 468, 509, karuni. M. AMg. JM. 257. 
karahi, A. 456, 509. karonékkamana. §. 161. 
karahu, r karé. <A. 461. 

Text va. at oir kare. AMg 466 note 1, 509. 
karivel. Pkt. 553. kara. M. JM. AMg. 466 note 1, 472, 509. 
karfivia. Pkt. 552. karéjja. AMg. 462. 
karfvijjai. Pkt. 543. karéjjasu. JM. 461. 
karaviai. Pkt. 543. karéyja. AMg. 184, 459, 462, 509. 
karaveil. Pkt. 552. karéyami. AMg. 460. 
karahi. A. 468. karéjjasu. M. JM. 461. 
kan. A, 366%, 461, 509, 594. karéjjaha. D M. 26, 463, 471. 
karia. 5S. 581. karena. M. 388. 


kaniaroru. M. 159, 386. karenu. AMg. 5, 354. 
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karenuya. JM. 354. 
kareti. 466, note 1. 
karétiae. AMg 578. 
karéttaé. AMg. 582. 
“inam, AMg. 583. 
karedi. Mg. JS.S 21, 472, 509. - 
karedu. §. 509. 
karedha. 5S. 509. 
karénta. M. JM. 5. 509. 
tassa. JM. 397. 
karénta. AMg 897 
kartnti. M. JM. AMg. 341, 466 note 1, 509. 
tena. S. 397, 421. : 
“to, 8. 897. 
karépp.. A 300, 588. 
karéppinu. A. 300, 351, 509, 519, 588. 
karemaina. JM. AMg. 509. 
karemani. JM. 563. 
kareminio. JM. 563. 
karem.* AMg. 8. M. 26, 341, 509. 
karemo. JM. AMg. 8. 470, 509. 
karémha. §. 455, 470, 509. 
karéyya. PG. 253, 462, 509. 
Syyama. PG. 253, 463, 509. 
karevi. A. 300, 509, 588. 
karesi. M.S. 509. , : 
karesu. M. JM. AMg. §. 467, 509, 516. 


Serbeeern \ AMe. 588, 
nti. : 


karéssamo. JM. 533. 
kareha, AMg JM. 471, 509. 
karehimo. JM 533 
karehi, AMg JM. M S. 468, 509. - 
karehhi. AMg. JM. M. 533. 
karehinti, AMg. JM. 538. 
karehu. A. 471. 
kala, Mg. 49, 402. 
kala. Mg. 219, 244. 
kalaa, M.(7) Pkt. 82. 
kalaiééam. ; 

°adi. bara 533. 

“asi. 
kalankilla, JM. 595. 
kalania. Mg. 91, 138. 
kalatta. M. 288. 
kalatte. Mg. 367 and note 2. 
kalamba. M. AMg. 244. 

Chaya, AMg. 244. 
kalavira, AMg. (?) 258. 


kalavila. Mg. 258, 402. _ 


kala. 
kalia. 


S 429. 
Pkt 82, 
kalio. AMg 376. 
kalava. § 97. 
Kahigaranno. §. 400. 
kalyugi. A 85 
kahyyihiss. M. 549 
kahitta. AMg. 238. 
kaliséam. 
aa | Mg. 538. 
kalihi. A. 312, 379. 
kaliadi. Mg. 824 note 8, 547. 
‘du. Mg 547. 
kaluna. AMg. JM, 257. 
°nam. JM. 257. 
kalusiam. M. 14. 
kale. Mg. 357. 
kaledi. Mg. 509. 
kaledha. Mg. 471, 509. 
kaléntai. Dh. Mg. 71, 509. 
kalemi. Mg. 509. 
kalémha, Meg. 360, 470, 509. 
kalera. Pkt. 149. 
kalevara. Pkt. 149, 201. 
kalevala. M.AMg. JM. A 8. D. A. 201. 
kalegi. Mg. 824 note 3, 866%, 509. 
kalésma. Mg. 470, note 4. 
kalehi. Mg. 468, 509. 
kalla. M. 286. 
kallavatta. 8. 97. 
tu. Dh. 351. 
kallane. AMg. 3675. i 
kalhara. AMg. 330. 
kavai. Pkt. 473. 
kavattia, Pkt. 246, 289, 290, 428. 
kavadda. Pkt. 291. 
kavana. A. 428. 
kavanahé, A, 428. 


kavanu. ha. 428, 


nena. 

kavandha. M.JM, A. 201, 250. 

dha. A. 3675. 
keavamm 8, (false) 366%. 
kavala, A. 251. 
kavala. M. AMg. ‘S. Mg. A. 201. 
kavalijjal. M. 5438, 
kaValu, A. 179. 7 
kayalla, AMg. 91, 208. 
kavalli, AMg. 208. 
kavadantarepam. M, 182. 
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kavala. AMg. 208. 
kavalena. AMg. M. 379, 888. 
kavikacchuagani, AMg. 162. 
kavittha. AMg. 309, 333. 
kavittha. AMg Mg. 309, 333. 
kayva, M. JM.S. 83, 286. 
kavvaitta, Pkt, 600. 
karvamm, Pkt. 22 

Sha, A, 866. 
kayve, 8. 22 
kasi. AMg. 517 
kaSta. Mg. 303. 
kagsa, Dh. 25. 
kaSim. Mg. 348, 428. 
kasta. Meg. 803. 
kasata. P. 132, 303. 
kasana. AMg M.S 52, 183, 140, 312. 
kasanapakkha. Pkt. 52. 
Kasanasia, Pkt. 52, 
kasaniya. Pkt. 52, 
kasaitthad, AMg, 517. 


kasma. AMg. JM M. ®. 52, 138, 140, 812. 


kasilla, AMg. 595. 
kasia. Pkt. 466. 
kasu. A. 106 
kasta. Mg 303. 
kastam. P. (text) 192. 
kassa, Dh 25. Pkt 428, 
kassava. PG. 10, 189, 199. 
kassim. §, 264, 348, 428. 
kassu. <A, 106, 
kaha. Pkt. 107,428. M. 118. 
kahai. M. 491. 
kahaitiae AMg. 578. 
kaham. AMg. 175, 428, 
kahantassa. AMg. 397. 
Baten: \u. 491. 

si, 
kahasu. AMg. 467, 491. 
kahaha. M. 491, 
kaha. M 491. 
kahjavasana JM. 156, 
kaham. A. 83, 428, 
santa }a 491. 

mo. 
kahivana. Pkt (M. AMg. JM. 8.) 263. 
kabhi. AMg,. 491. 
kahi. A. 428, 461, 491. 
kehium. JM. 576. 
kahim. All dialects, 94, 264, 318, 417, 428. 


kahiyjai. M.A. 26,543 AMg. 91. 
"ad. M. 548. 
kahijadi. M.A D. 26, 91, 535, 543. 


kahiyjanta Sar 543 
2 os a 


kahissam. M., 528. 

kahije. A, 543. 

kahé. A. 428. 

kahei. M. AMg. 153, 490, 
kaheum AMg 465 

kahéyjaha. JM. 463. 

kahéyamo. JM. 463, 

kahénti M. 490 

kahem. JM. 490. 

kahesi. AMg. 516, 518, 

kaheha. JM 490 

kahehinti. JM. 528, 

kahehu. A. 471. 

kahnsa. M.AMg. 8. 52 

kahva. M. AMg. 8. 25. 

ka. JM. S$. 92, 145, 185, 424, 428, 
kaa. M 12. 

kdatthaa, 8. 307, 

kdamba. M. 244. 

kdara. M. A. 207, 257, 367. 
kaavva. M 62, 570 

kai. A. 428. 

kaua, A. 251, 

kiuina. Pkt. AMg. 189, 350, 584, 
kaudnam. Pkt. 139, 584 

kaum. AMg. JM. M. 62, 289, 348, 465, 574, 


576. 

kaiina. M. JM. 5. 22, 62, 152, 576, 581, 584, 
586. 

kainam. AMg. JM. 62, 152, 585. 

kie. Pkt. 428. 

kaena. AMg. 364, 

kao. Pkt. 428. 


Kameipura. Pkt. PG. 10, 83, 169, 368, 
kakdasi. Mg. 558. 

katha, OP, 191. 

kina. (Cam) M. 428. 

kaneli. Pkt. 41. 

katiina. YG. 62, 224, 586. 

kftinam. PG 62, 152, 224, 585, 
katinam, P. 62, 152, 586. 

kadara. §. 207. 

kadala. Mg 207. 

kadavva. JS. 'S. Mg. 62, 570. 

kidum. Pkt. Mg. M. 62, 204, 289, 348, 519, 574. 
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kadiina. AMg. JS. 8. 21, 62, 152, 350, 584, 

586. 
kama, 8. 577, 
kimatthinam. JM, 405. 
Kamadeva. AMg, 93. 
kimadhenu-m-dina, JM, 353. 
kamantao, M. 491. 
kimamhe, Pkt. 457. 
kamassa. M.S. 315. 
kamahé, A. 264, 315, 
kamae, 8, 282. 
kimaha. Mg. 63, 264, 315, 366. 
Kamiddhihimto. AMg. 381. 
kimininam. M. 58, 387. 
kamissa. JM. 405. 
kamua, M.S. 251. 
kimuio. 8. 376. 
kamuya, JM. 251, 
kame. M, 491. 
kimedum. §. 573. 
kaménti, M. 491. 
kamemo. M. 455, 491, 
kamesu. M, 117. 
kamehi. r 

Shim (text). } te 

kaimd. 8. 94. 
kamo, A. 845. 
kiya. AMg. 364. 
kaya, AMg. 350. 
kayaaguiti, AMg, 156. 
kayaggira. AMg. 196, 413. 
kayacétthammi. JS. 3663. 
kayapijja. AMg. 572. 
kayara. AMg, 207. 
kiyavva. AMg. JM. 62, 570. 
kayasa, AMg. 355, 364, 408. 
kayena. Pkt. 355. 
karani. 8. 365. 
karanado. 8. 69. 
karayadi, JS. 203, 472. 
kiraviam. JM, 348. 
karavei. JM. 552. 
karavéjja. PG. 10, 189, 199, 253, 462. 


karavemi. \ AMo. 552. 
cha & 


hi, AMg, 468, 
karapéyya. Pah, 189. 
karaviya, JM, 552. 
karavissam, AMg. 528. 
kgravei. Pkt. 552. 





kari, §. 405, 

karia, P, 256. 

karina, §. 584. 

kanjjai. Pkt. 543, : 
kiriai, Pkt. 543. 

kare, AMg. 517, 

kireil. JS.S. Mg. 472, 551. 
karétthi, AMg. 517. 
karedi. Mg. 8. 472. 
karedum. §, 573. 

kilaa, Pkt. 82, 

kélao. AMg. 69, 

kalam. AMg. 123. 
Kalagam. AMe. 143. 


kalana, 
se \ Me. 365. 


kalanado. Mg. 69, 365, 428. 
kaladhammuna. AMg. 404, 
kilanna. AMg. 276. 
kdlapittha, 
ae \s. 53. 
kalamba. AMg, 244, 
kilammi, M. JS, 21, 366. 
“mhi. JS. 866% 

kalavuttha. §. (2) 53. 
—kilasamayamsi. AMg. 366¢, 
kala. M.; also falsely in 8. and Mg, 167. 
kaldaru. M. 123. 
kaljasa. A. S. 82, 165. 
kalakila. AMg. 156. 
kélagaru. AMg. 123. 
kalisa. A. 8. 82, 165. 
Kalish. AMg. 71. 
Kalkka. A. 194. 
kalina. Mg. 405, 
Kali. AMg. 93, 
kalu. A, M. 14 note 2, 34 note 4. 
kalenam. AMg. 182. 
Kalé, JM. 85. 
kasa, Pkt. 89, 428, 
Kasavagatielimto. 
Kasava. AMg, 71. 
Kasra, M. 603, 
kisi, AMg. 516, 
Kasibhimue. AMg. 99. 
kisi, AMg. 263, 516. 
kasu. A. 638, 106, 428, 

°s9, Pkt. 428. 

Sha, Mg. 428. 
kiham, A, AMg. JM. M. 263, 315, 533. 


AMg, 369. 
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kihala. Pkt. 207, 257. 
kahali, Pkt. 207. 
kalham. A, AMg. JM. M, 263, 315, 538. 
°no, JM. 533. 
kibiivana. Pkt. 263, 
kahi. AMg JM. 533. 
kihi, AMg JM. M. 533. 
kihim, Pkt. 428 
kihinti, AMg, JM. 533, 
kihim. A. AMg, JM, M. 151, 268, 315, 520, 
533. 
kahisi, M, 5383. 
habiha, JM. 532. 
hahi, AMg. JM. 165, 263, 516, 533. 
habia, Pkt, 466, 
kaihe. AMg, 428. 
kia. M. (incorrect) 49, 
kiat. A, 49. 
kiag, A. 519, 
kiappahiida, Dh. Mg. 476. 
ki, A. 75, 
kim. All dialects, 11, 16, 22, 75, 118, 144, 
145, 174, 175, 184, 185, 219, 275, 
300, 842, 358, 422, 423, 428, 465, 515, 
519, 
kimei. AMg. 350, 465. 
kimeina. AMg 162, 
kimnarinan AMg. 131. 
kimnimittam. 8. Mg. 184. 
kimnarindsa. AMg. 160. 
kimnaro. JM. 143. 
kimperisa. AMg. 131. 
kimsua. Pkt. 76, 119. 
kikkindha. M § 802. 
kinkini. M.S. 206. 
lonkinia. §. 206. 
kiccail. AMg. 542. 
kiccai. AMeg. 73. 
kicea. AMeg. JS. 299, 465, 587. 
kicci. Pkt. 271, 485. 
kijjai. A. M. 287, 547. 
kyjatt. A. 469, 550, 547. 
kijjaa. A. 454, 547, 550. 
kiyadi, §. 547. 
kiyjadu. 8S. 11, 547. 
kijjade. §. 457, 547. 
kijjasu. A. 466, 467, 547. 
kijjahi. 
ae Geax). \ Pkt. 547. 
kittai, AMg. 289. 


kittamina. AMg. 289. 
kiptta, AMg. 289, 
hitnya. AMg 289. 
kitte, AMg. 289. 
kidi, Pkt, 258. 
kidikidiyabhiya. AMg. 558. 
kiddakara. AMg. 97. 
kiddanta JM, 397. 
kidda, AMg, JM. Mg. 90, 122, 194, 240. 
kiddie. AMg 361. 
kina. JM. AMg. M. 511. 
kinam, AMg. 896, 
kinadha. Mg. 511 
kinanta. AMg. 511. 
fanantam- | AMg. 397. 
king. AMg. M, 128, 428. 
kinam, JM. 611. 
kinavae, AMg. 462, 551. 
kinavel, AMg. 551. 
kinivemina, AMg. 551. 
kimtta. AMg. 582. 
kimda. §. 511, 565. 
kiniya. JM, 511. 
kimssadi. S. 511, 534. 
kinihimo, JM. 511, 584. 
kine. AMg 462, 511. 
kino. Pkt, M. 38, 428 and note 5. 
kinna =A, M. 59, 297, 
kinnau =A. 186. 
kinha. AMg. 52, 133, 312. 
kitapakam. P.191, note 2. 
kittaissam. Pkt. 520, 528 
kittaihhm, M AMg. JM. 
528. 
kittayao, AMg. 396. 
kitti. ©, M. AMg. JM. A, 11, 83, 92, 98, 271, 
288, 289, 428. 
kittia, Pkt. 434. 
kittié. 8. 83. 
kittriddhie, JM. 361. 
kitti, A, 386. 
kida, §, Mg. 49, 219. 
kidam. A, 5. 
lndavanta. §. 396. 
%>, §. 396, 569. 
Kidavisesaa. S, 227. 
kidaaraparikammam. S. 402. 
kidu. § (7) A. 5, 49, 192. 
kidha. JS. A, 6, 108, 107, 113. 


A. 315, 520, 
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kinadha. SS, 511. 
kibbisa. AMg. 296. 
kibbisrja, AMg. 296. 
kim, §.M.AMg. 185, 517. 
kimina. AMg 406. 
kmihim. AMg, 381. 
kira, M. JM. A. 5. (false) 259. 
kiranta. M, 477, 

Stam. A. 397, 
kiria. M. 280, 257. 
Kirada. §. 230, 257 
Kiraya, JM. 280, 257. 
kiri. OP. 27. 
lorif, M. 135. 
kiritata. CP. 191, 256. 
kinja. AMg. 181. 
kinyavidam. AMg. 181. 
kiriya. AMg. JS. 135. 
kiriyao. AMg. 439. 
kiriyakiriyam. AMg. 131. 
kiriyahim. AMg. 439. 
kirianta, §. 537. 
kila. JM. 8. 38, 259. 
kilaniijem. | pit, 226, 
kilani°. 
kilaniyam. Pkt. 226. 
kilanta. M. AMg. JM.S. Mg. 136, 177. 


kalante, te Lg. 145. 


eee M. 136, 177, 282, 527. 
kilammadi. §. 186, 282. 
knlammanta. JM. 5. 136. 
kilammida. §. 136. 
kilammuhii, M. 527. 
Inlammihisi, M. 527. 
kilama. M. A. 136, 
kiliméjja. AMg. 136. 
kilittha, JM, 186. 
kilinna. M.S. 59, 186. 
et }put. 59. 
Inlinta, Pkt. 8.2 (text) 136, 177. 
%e, Mg.? (text) 136. 
%>. §. 515. 
kilinnat. A. 186. 


maaiere ., } Pit 177. 
sie. “TM. 68, 186. Pkt. 177. 


kilissanta, §. 136. 
kiliva. AMg. 186, 201. 


| kilesa. S 186. 


lnlesinala. § 156. 

iva. A. 261. 

kivana. AMg. 3675. 
kivaiilla. §. 595. 

kivina, M, AMg. S. Mg. 50. 
kivina. M. Mg. A. 101. 
Ingoli, Mg. 402. 

kisa. AMg. M.S 50, 
kisala. Pkt. 150. 

kisim. AMg. 68. 

kisoati, M. 157. 

kissa. Pali, 428. 

kissa. M, 103, 428. 

knha, A, AMg. JM, 6, 103, 107, 113, 466. 
ki, A. 75, 424 

kia, Pkt. 428. 

kia, Pkt. 428. 

kii. Pkt. 428. 

kie. Pkt, 428, 

kicea, AMg. 21. 

kidailla. M. 595. 

kids, AMg. JM 90, 240. 
kidapayats. Lena-dialect 7. 
kidissam., Pkt. 226. 
kimééam. Mg. 511, 5384. 
kida. §, Mg. A. 219. 
kidikkha. Pali, 121. 

kidiéa. ML. 121. 

kidisa. Pali, S. 121, 245. 
kira, M. JM. 284, 547. 
kirai, M. JM. 469, 547. 
kirae. M. 547. 

kirate. P. 284, 457, 547. 
kiradi. M. JM. JS. 21, 547. 
kiranta. AMg. M. 8. 587, 547. 
kiranti, M. 547. 

kiramana, AMg. 547. 
kirikkha. Pali, 121. 

kirisa. Pali, §. 121. 

kiribil. JM. 549. 

kila. §S. 240. 

kilai. JM. M. A. 226, 240, 268. 
kilaissam. Pkt. 226. 

kilae, AMg, 240, 457. 
kilans. AMg- 90, 240. 
kilanaa, §. 90, 240. 
kjlanaam. Pkt. 226, 
kilanam. Pkt. 226. 
kilapado. Pkt, 226. 
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kilaniaam. Pkt, 226. 
kiladi. A. 192, 240, 
kilanta, AMg. JM. 178, 240, 

“hh, AMg. 240. 

“ti, A. JM, 100, 240. 
kilantesu, JM. 897. 
kilamaéna, 8. 240, 
kilamana. 
ae } Put. 226. 
kilamha. §, 240. 
kilasi. 5. 240. 
kila M.S. 9), 240. 
kilipavvada, . 90, 

‘de, Pkt. 226, 
kilipayvadaperante, Pkt, 226, 
kilivana. AMg. 90, 240. 
kihiina, JM. 240, 
kihda. §. 240. 
kildum. Mg. A. 240. 
kihya. JM. 92. 
kibya. AMg, 2406, 
kihéa. Mg, 121. 
kihééam. Mg. 226. 

Kiligéam. Mg. 240. 

kilissam. S. 226, 240. 
kilissam. Pkt. 226. 

kilissasi. . 240. 

kilei, M. 240. 

kilémha. Dh, Mg. S. 240, 470, 472. 
kiva, AMg, 296. : 
kiéa, Mg. 428. 

kisa, Pkt. 428. 8. 515. 
kisanti, AMg. 68, 296. 

kisu. A. 533. 

kise, M. 103, 428. 

kuati, M. 25]. 
kuukiivamaina. AMg. 558, 
knkamminam. AMg. 99. 
kukkai, Pkt. 197, 488, 
kukkhi, AMg. 5. 321. 
kukkheas. Pkt. 84. 

kucea. JM, 8, D, 287. 
kucchanijja, AMg. 327. 
kucchi. AMg, JM. M, 321. 
kucechia, AMg. 327, 
kucchimei. AMg. 312, 379 
kucchmai, AMg. JM. M, 321, 
kucchio, AMg. 379, 
kuccheaa. Pkt, 84, 

knjonisa, JM, 387, 


kujja. \ 
aga, AMg, 206. 


kujja, AMg. JM. 91, 459, 464, 508, 
kujjhe, AMg. JM. 462, 
kuncala. Pkt. 277. 
kutjara, <A, 89, 3673, 
kufijaraniya. AMg. 80, 
kuiijaro AMg, 845. 
kutumbaka, P, 225. 
kuttaissam. §. 528. 
kuttima, M, 125, 
kutth, AMg, 66, 304, 
kudilina. M. 370, 
face. \ Pkt, 282, 595 note 6. 

“llaae 
kndumba. M, 198, 
kudumbau. A, 352. 
kudulji, A, 595. 
kudda, M. 279. 
kuna, M. 508, 
kunai, A, AMg. JM. M. 6, 17, 51, 508. 
kunai, AMg. 508, 
kunat. M, 508. 
kunadi, JS. M, 6, 21, 51, 508. 
kunanta, JM. M. 508. 
kunantassa, 

ae } JM, 897. 

kunanti, M, JM. 102, 508. 
kunantena, JM. 397, 508, 
kunanto. M. 397, 
kunamina. JM, 508. 
kunamani, JM. 563. 
kunasi, M. 508. 
kunasu, M. JM, 467, 508. 
kunaha, JM. 508. 
kunahu. 

a text). Yo 471, 508, 
Kunalena. JM. 173. 
Kunalae. AMg. 465. 
kunijjasu. M. 461. 
kumma, AMg, 108, 248. 
kunehu. A, 106, 471, 508, 
kunomi, Pkt, 508. 
kunti. Pkt. 232. 
kutumbaka. P. 225. 


Kkutihaal. \M. (false) 281. 
st. 
kudo . 8 s 1 85 * 


kudditth. JS. 196, 
kuppai, M. 279, 488, 
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kuppara. M. 127, 287. 
kuppala, Pkt. 277. 
kuppaha. JM. 456, 
kuppasa, Pkt. 109. M. 287, 
kuppisa, Pkt 109. 
kuppissam. M. 527. 
kuppissadi, §. 527, 
kuppe. 8. 350, 460. 
kuppéyja. M. 350, 460, 
kuppéyja. AMg, 462. 
kumara, M. JM, 81. 
Kumaravala, M, 81. 
kumari, M. 81, 251. 
kumaro. JM. 585. 
kumara. M. JM. A.5. 81. 
Kumiranamdi. PG. 224, 
kumariyahi, AMg, 350, 
kumari. A. JM. M.S5, 81. 
kumario. §. 486. 
kumarehi. AMg. 350. 
kumarehim,. JM, 368, 
kumale, Mg. 81. 
—kumua, M. 603. 
kumpala. Pkt. 277. 
kumbhaira. AMg, A. 82, 167. 
kumbhai. A. 859. 
kumbhakara. AMg. 167, 
kumbhakaravanasayé. AMg. 367. 
kumbhagara. JM, 167. 
kumbharayayanamsi. AMg,. 336. 
kumbhanda. 3. 127. 
kumbhayaro. JM. 519. 
kumbhara, A. AMg.82, 167, 
kumbhilasi. Mg, 71. 
kumhiana. Pkt, 312. 
kumma, AMg. M. 83. 
kummasa, AMg, 296. 
kummo. AMg. 8. 345, 508. 
“kurayao. AMg. 156. 
kuravaiadi, §. 558, 
kurukuraadi, 5S. 558. 
kurukurdanta. bs. 558. 

asl. 
kurukuria. Pkt. 558, 
kuruga, AMg. 156. 
kula. P, 260. 
kulam. M. Dh, 840, 351. 
kulagara, AMg. JM. 202. 
kulagéttasa. PG, 363. 
kulala, AMg. 80. 


kulalao, AMg. 99. 

kulavahio, M. 387. 

kuliim. AMg. 182, 367, 

kulam. AMg. 367. 

kulahim. Mg. 264, 318, 3664. 

kulu. Dh, 25, 256, 508. 

kule. JM Mg. 349, 3679 and note 2. 

kullam. M. 286, 

kulha, Pkt, 249, 304. 

kuvasahi AMg 207, 

kuvia. M. 14, 

kuvide, AMg 17. 

kuvissam. 5. 527. 

kuvvai. AMg. 18, 508, 517. 

kuvvai. AMg. JM. 78, 508. 

kuvvam. AMg. JS. 348, 396, 508. 

kuvvadi. AMg. JS. 21, 508. 

kuvvade. AMg, JS. 21, 457, 508. 

kuvvantam. JS. 508. 

kuvvanti, AMg. JM, 508. 

kuvvanto, JS. 508. 

kuvvamana. AMg. 508. 

kuvvaha. AMg. 71, 471, 508. 

kuvvittha, AMg, 517. 

kuvvéjja, AMg. 508. 

kuvvéjja. AMg. 459, 508. 

kuSata, Avesta 318, 

kusuma, AMg. 8. 156, 367. 

kusumadaino, §. 405, 

kusumapaara. | pit 196, 
“ppaara: f 

kusumghi, M. 365. 

kusumehim, 8, 368. 

kusumotthas, M, 161. 

kuhanda, AMg. 127, 312. 

kuhada. AMg. JM, 239, 258. 

kuhadaya. JM, 239. 

kidakahivana, AMg. 263. 

kidesimali, AMg. 88. 

kiudaya, AMg. 361. 

kiliim, Pkt. 180. 

kivammi, Mg. 3668, 

kihanda. AMg,. 127, 312. 

krdantahé, A. 47, 85, 192, 366. 

krppi, A, 588- 

kltta. A. 59. 

k]nna, Pkt. 59 AP 

ke. AMg, Mg. 126, 144, 357, 423, 515. 

kei, AMg. 417, 428, 465. 

kei, AMg, 73. 
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keira. Pkt. 126. 
kéecira, bas 5 149 
°ram. 


“rena, 8.149. 
kedhava, Pkt, 212. M, 60. 
kena. AMg, 290. Pkt, 422, 
kenai, JM, 465. 
kenavi. M, 8. 143, 172. 
kéttia, M.8, A. 153, 4384. 
kéttiya, JM. 153, 
kéttda. Pkt, 153, 454. 
kéttula, A153. Pkt, 484. 
kétthu, A. 107, 194, 298, 
ketrula, A. 268. 
kedava, 5. 61. 
kedumm. Mg. 379. 
kéddahe, M.S. 121, 122. 
kemahajjniya. AMg, 149. 
kemahanubhiga, AMg. 149. 
kemahibala, \ AMg. 149, 

vasa. 
liya. AMg. 149, 595. 
°sdkkha., 

*hiddhiya. \ ame 148. 

“hesakkha. 
kera, A. M, 176, 434, 
keraa. A, S$. 176, 434, 
keram, M. 176. 
keraka, S. A. 176, 494. 
kerava, Pkt. 61, 
kerii, §. 176. 
kerika, 5S. 

a. 8. A. } 276. 


kerisa. M, AMe. JM. 8, 121, 245. 


kerisaya. JM. 121, 245. 
kela, Pkt, 166. 
kelaa. Mg. 176. 
kelaka, Mg. 176. 
kelakaim, Mg. (text) 176. 
Kelisa, M.S. 61. 
kelia. 

Shka, its 176, 

hkie. 
keliga, Mg. 121, 245. 
keli, Pkt, 166. 
eves | 4. 261, 

ai. 

kevaiya, AMg,. 149, 434, 
kevaiya, AMg. JM. 466, 


kevaciram, \ AMg, 149. 


°cciram, 
kevatta. Pkt. 289. 
kevattaa, Pkt. 289, 
kevada, Pkt, 434, 
kevalananissa. JS. 405. 
kevali, AMg 464, 466. 
kegesu. Meg. 229, 371. 
kesa. §.97. M. AMg, 227, 296, 402. 
kesapa, OP. P. 191, 254. 
kesarrddaha, AMg, 354. 
kesarilli, MM. 595. 
Kesavo. M. 169. 
kesah}. A. 371. 
kesim, AMg, JM, 108, 428, 
kesua. Pkt. 76, 89, 119, 
kesi, Sindhi 76. 
keha, A. 166, 262, 
ké. BS 94. 
ko, M.S. P. 94, 144, 175, 428. 
kouga. AMg. JM. 61°. 
kouya. AMg. JM. 61% 
kouyaim. AMg. 367. 
kouhalla, M. AMg. JM. 61% 
kothala, M, AMg. JM. 61%, 128. 
kothalla, AMg. JM. 61°. 
kikkai, Pkt. 197, 488, 
kokkuya. AMg, (?) 124. 
kokhubbhamana, AMg, 319. 
koghatake. Mg. 303. 
kéccheaa, Pkt, 84. 
kéccheaya. Pkt. 61°. 
kéjja. AMg. 206. 
kética, M. 272. 
kottario, JM. 345. 
kéttima, JM. 125. 
*kottha, 66, 304. 
kétthake, Mg, 3038. 
kotthagale. Mg. 303. 
kétth, AMg. 66, 304. 
kdththagéle, Mg, 303. 
kodario. M, 845. 
kodakodi. AMg, 448. 
kodi, AMg. 97. 
kodio, AMg, 99. 
kodilla, Pkt, 232, 595 note 5. 
kodi. PG. 189, 198, 448. 
kodia. M. 114, 385. 
kodio. AMg. 448. 
kodumbiyaibbha. AMg. 160. 
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koddha, AMg. 66. 
kodha, AMg,. 66, 304. 
kodhi. AMg. 66, 304. 
kodhiya. AMg. 66, 304. 
kétthua, M, JM. 61°. 
kétthukakirandantid. A. 85. 
kodihala. S. 614, 123. 
kodihallla. §, 612, 595. 
képpa. Pkt. 197. 
kSppara, AMg, 127, 287. 
kdppi. A, 594. 
komui. M. AMg, JM. 61%, 366%. 
komuimahisavammi. JM, 366% 
komudi, §, 61°. 
kola. M. 61% 
kolaghariehimto. AMg. 369. 
kolacunnai. AMg. 367. 
kolasunaya, AMg. JM. 206. 
kolika, P. G. 61%, 363. 
kélhahala, Pkt. 242, 304. 
kdlhua. Pkt, 242, 304. 
kova. M, 199. 
kovam, JM. 182. 
kovakaranaim. 8. 498. 
koSake. Mg. 303. 
kogina, Mg. 17, 183. 
késtake. Mg. 303. 
kosthagiala. \ 
kdsthi galam- Bere 
kogstake, Mg. (in MSS,) 308. 
kostagala. Mg. (im MSS.) 303. 
kogthake. Mg. 303. 
Kosambi. 

YS 618. 
kosala. Pkt, 61°. 
Kosia. 5. 6 
kosia, M. ye ; 
Kosike. PG. 61%, 227. 
Kosiyagéttehimto. AMg. 369. 
kosi. AMg. 429. 
kosio. AMg. 386. 
kosine. AMg. 158. 
koséyja- AMg. 252. 


kostagala, }Me. 303. 
"am, 
kosthagala. Mg. Gn MSS.) 303. 
kohanda. Pkt, (AMg. $2) 76, 89, 127, 312. 


kShandi. Pkt. 127. 
kohandi. Pkt, 76, 89, 127, 312, 434. 
Kohala, Pkt. 612, 128, 166. 


kohaliya. Pkt, 127. 
kohali, Pkt. 127. 
kohalem, Marathi, 127, 
kohi. AMg. 365. 
kohem. A, 146, 848, 
kohenam, AMg, 182. 
kohovauttaé. AMg. JM. 466. 
kkhu, M. Mg. PG, 8. 28, 85, 94, 376, 425 
438, 519. 
KSapra, Avesta 319. 
kh 
khaa. M. 318, 
khaagali. A, 85, 198. 
khaayalahala. Mg, 324, 
khaia, Pkt, 81. 
khaitta, Pkt. 61. 
khaya. JM. &1. 
khaira. Pkt, 81, 82, 
khatippia. M, 160. 
khamdakémdisa, PG. 125, 306, 406. 
khamdhera. JM. 206. 
khagga, M. 270. 
khaggadsabha. AMg. 157. 
khaggam. Pkt, 358, 
khaggahi, A. 368, 
khaggo. Pkt, 358. 
khajjihii, M. 549. 
khajje. Mg, 462, note 2. 
khadangavi. Pkt, 265. 
khana. M. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 322, 324. 
khani, Mg. 350. 
khanacumbiai. Pkt, 180. 
khananna, AMg. 276. 
khanam. AMg, 143, 
khanayanna, AMg. 276. 
khanaha, AMg. 318, 471. 
khanijjai. Pkt, 540, 
khaniya, JM, 566. 
khanéna, <A. 128. 
khanda. M. 272. 
khandago, Mg. 519. 
khandissam. 8. 528. 
khanna. Pkt, 566. 
khannu. Pkt, 90, 309. 
khannua. M. 90. 
khata, OP. 47, 191. 
khatta. AMg. JM. 90, 566. 
khatti. AMg. 
tia, BD. p31. 
khattiskumara. 5S, 486. 
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khattia. JM. 319. 
khattiya. AMg, 819. 
khattifini, AMg. 319. 
khanti. A. 165. 
khanda, Pkt. 306. 
khandatta, AMg. 597. 
khandha, M. AMg. JM, 258, 306. 
khandhattie, AMg. 361. 
khandhamanto. AMg. 396. 
khandhavara, JM. 167. 
khandhassu. A, 106, 366. 
khandhira. JM, 167 
khandhukkheva. M. 158, 214. 
khandhena. Mg. (?) 306. 
khannamana, JM. 540. 
khannaminie, JM. 563. 
khappara, Pkt. 206, 
kham., Pkt. 206, note 4, 
khamaé, M. AMg. JM. 322, 
khamae, AMg. 361, 
khamasamana, AMg, 322, 
°no, Pkt, 366%. 
khamasu, JM. 467. 
khamaha. AMg. 471. 
khaméjjaha. JM. 468. 
khambha. M, AMg. JM. S. A. 6, 214, 306, 
308, 


-khambhesn. tu. 143, 500. 
hi. 


khamma, OP. 27,191. Pké, 540. 

khammai, Pkt, (JM.) 540 and note 3, 557, 

khammibi. JM 549, 

khaya, JM, 566. 

khayaresara. JM. 159, 

khayye. Mg. 462, 

khayyedi. Mg. 462, note 2, 

Khara, AMg. 156, 

khalai. M. JM, 306. 

khalaim. A, 359. 

khalakkhalei, JM. 558. 

khaladi, 3S. 306, 

khalanta, M, 397, 

khalantad, Dh, 71, 306. 

khalanti, Mg, 306, 

khalapu, 
Som, 
"una. 
ano. 


“i. 


Pkt, 383, 


khalavau. 
°va0, 
°v uno, Pkt. 388. 
vil, 
khaha. M. 306 
khelids, §. 806. 
khshya, JM. 306. 


khalu. AMg JS, JM, 94, 465. 
khallam. Pkt. 206, note 7. 
khallihadati. A. 207, 
‘ag. A. 110, 242. 

khallida, Pkt. 110. 
khavia, M, 96, 
khavyiasayvan. M. 379. 
khavitta. AMg. 577. 
khas. Zig. 27, note 7, 
khasia, Pkt. 232. 
khasiya, AMg. 206. 
khaham. Pkt, 206, note 4. 
khahacara, AMg. 206, 214, 

7, AMg. 206. 
khahayara. AMg. 206. 
khaa. A. 155. Pkt. 565. 
khaai. A. 165. 
khai, A. 165, Pkt, 484. 
khaium, JM. 573. 
khiiama. AMg. 602. 
khaira, Pkt. 82. 
khaigésam. Mg. (prose) 525, 
khau. A. 165, 
khanu. Pkt, 90,120. AMg. JM. 309, 
khadidum, 8S, 573. 
khadum, Mg. 573, 
khima. M.S. 826. 
khara. AMg. JM, 321, 826. 
khis, Kalaga 27, note 7, 
khasiya, AMg. 206. 
khahi, A. 165. 
khalni, Pkt. 165, 525. 
khahigi. Mg. (verse) 525. 
khiikhniya, AMg. JM. 206, 
khiikbhini. AMg. JM, 206, 214. 
khiyjae, M. 457. 
khitta, AMg. S. 84, 318, 319. 
khippam. AMg. 68. 
khivai. Pkt. 319. 
khivasi. JM. 319, 
khivahi, AMg. 319, 
khnvidum. 5. 319, 575. 
khivel, JM. 319. 
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khina. M, AMg 8. 826. 

°ne AMg 169 
khira. AMg. JM.S 319, 
khirasamudda, § 319. 
khiri, Pkt 3819, 
khiroa, M. 319. 
khirodaya. JM, 319. 
khiroya JM, 319, 
khila AMg. 206. 
khilaa, Pkt 206 
khu, Pkt. (PG. S, JS. M3 28 note 5, 94, 144, 

148, 169, 185, 515, 519. 
khujja. M, AMg. JM.8 206, 270. 
khuyatta. AMg. 206. 
khuyjahim. AMg. 882, 
khuyrya. AMg 206. 
khutta. Pht 564, 568 
khuttar. JM, 549, 
khudia. M. 222, 568. 
khudio, M. 356. 
khudida. §, A, 222, 568, 
°do. 8. 26. 

khudda. AMg. JM. 294, 319. 
khuddaa. Pkt, 294. 
khuddaga. AMg, 294, 319. 
khuddagaegivah, AMg. 161. 
khuddaya. AMg. JM. 294, 319, 
khuddaim AMg, 4386. 
khuddakhuddiyao. AMg. 382. 
khuddiga. AMg. 70, 294, 
khuddaya. AMg. 70. 
khuddia. AMg 206, 291 
khuddiya. AMg. JM, 294. 
khunna, M, 319, 568, 
khutta, AMg. M, 286 

“tio. AMg. 206, 451. 
khudda, AMg, 294. 
khuddaya. AMg 294. 
khunna. JM. 568. 
khuppar. Pkt, 286, 540. 
khuppanta, M. 286. 
khuppivasie. AMg JM BS. (?) 818. 
khubbha. M 319. 
khubbiya, AMg. 319. 
khura, M. AMg, 821. 
khurapatta. M. AMg, 821. 
khuro, AMg. 845. 
khuluha. Pkt. 139, 206 
khuhi, AMg, JM. S, 214, 318, 413. 
khuhia, A, 319, 


Pkt 214, 





khuhiya, AMg. 318, 

khil, Zig. 27, note 7 

khrta. CP 47, 

khedaa, Pkt, 311. 

khedia Pkt $11, 

khédda. AMg, JL. 90, 122, 206, 240, 
khéddaa, A. 90, 122, 206, 240, 
khéddar. Pkt. 206, A. d4LU. 

khitddi. AMg, 122. 

khétta, AMg JM. JS, 8, 84, 318. 
khéttao. AMg. 69, 

ac } AMg. 367, 
khéttani. AMg. 367. 
kheyanna. AMg. 276, 
khela, AMg, 238. 


Ichelana bs, 206 and note 2, 240. 


adi. 
khelanta. A, 206. 
khelanta, § 397, 
khelidum. §. 206. 
khele1, AMg. 559, 
kheler. AMg,. 238. 
khélla, JM, 206, 240. 
khéllar Pkt. 206, note 2, 
khellanti. A, 206, 240. 
khéllivana, AMg. 206, 240, 
Kkhéllaveiina. JM. 206, 240. 
khélha. A. 206, 
khokhubbhamana, AMg. 198, 556. 
khottyjibu. JA, 549. 
khodaa, Pkt. 811. 
khodasama, Pkt. 2(5, 449. 
khobhaium. AMg, 819. 
khobhittae. AMg, JM. 319, 465. 
khoha, M, 319. 


& 

gaa. A. M.100, 164, 186, 364, 367, 3674. 
gaani. Mg. 350. 
gaandhi. M, 365. 
gaané, M, 92, 

gaam, M, 83, 
gaammi. M. 366%. 
gaavaio. M, 409, 
gaavaina. M, 409, 
gaahi, A. 368, 371. 
gaa. M. 12, 186, 

“im. M. 358. 

ga. A 594. 

ganda, M.A 168, 
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gaindaa. A. 158. 
gaildlasa, <A. 100. 
gaie. AMg. 385. 
gaithambha. JM. 308, 


gaisu. AMg. JM. 439, 
gatia. Pké, 152. 


sod. V pit, 152, 993. 
Oo. 


Gaiida. M. 613, 240. 
gaurava. JM. 61°. 
gad. JM. 85. 

gao JM. 519. 


Gamgasou. } 4 nF g. 85. 
506. 


gamthr. Pkt. 74. 
gakana, OCP,191. 
gaggara. Pkt, 245. 
gaggari Pkt. 62. 
Gangasindhiio. AMg. 386. 
gaccha. Mg. AMg. 8. 233, 468. 
gacchai M 233, Pkt. 480, 523. 
gaccham. AMg. 528. Pkt 529, 531, 532,533. 
gacchamti,. BS. 560. 
gacchati. P, 455. 
°te P. 457. 
gacchadu. TD. 469, 
°de. BS. 457. 
gacchantammi. %. (false) 366°. 
gacchanti, 5. 456. 
gacchantesu, JM. 897. 
gacchantehim. 38. 397. 
gacchamha, JM. 8. 470. 
gacchesi, Mg. 233. 
gacchahmi, Pkt. 454. 
gacchami, Pkt. 454. 
°mo, AMg. JM. 470. 
“hi, AMg. 468. 
gacchia, §, Mg. 581. 
gacechu, Pkt. 523. 
gacchittae, AMg. 578. 
gacchittha. Pkt. 520. 
gaccmdum. %,. 573. 
gacchidiina, SS, 581, 584, 
gacchinti, Pkt. 623. 
gacchim, Pkt, 523. 
Ono, Pkt 520, 523, 
°si, Pkt. 523. 
“ssam. Pkt. 520, 528, 
“ssimi, JM. 528. 
samo. Pkt, 520, 523. 


°ssidi. 
Cha, 


Pkt, 520. §, 523. 
Pkt. 520, 528. 


Sham. Pkt 520, 523. 

°himo. Pkt. 520, 523. 

“hn, AMg 523 

Shittha. Pkt. 520. AMg, 528, 
Shinti, Pkt. 523, 

“hm. Pkt. 520, 525. 

°himo. Pkt. 520, 528. 

Chis, Pkt. 528. 


Shissa. Pkt, 520, 523, 
Shiha, Pkt. 520, 528. 

gacchiadi, %. 535, 538. 

gacche. AMg. 460, 

gaccher, Pkt, 5238. 

gacché)jaha, AMg. 463. 

gacchémha, §8. 472. 

gacchehnu, Pkt, 523. 

gachaml, Pkt, 454, 

gajjante, M. 457. 

gayjabi, A. 456. 

gaya. M. 287. 

gaye. A, 166. 

gayidu. A. 192, 

gada. Mg. 219. 

gadia. Mg. 581. 

gadua, Pkt. 581. 


adda. 
a Yang. 289, 


gaddahs. Pkt, 291. 
gadduho, 8. 291 
gadhai Pkt 212. 
gadhiya. AMg. 221. 
ganaanti, Pkt. 491. 
ganai, M, A. 491. 
ganaissam. Mg 528. 
gananti. M. 491, 
ganantié. A. 385, 491, 
ganantie. M.A, 491. 
ganarayano. AMg,. 400. 
ganavai, M, 519. 
ganasi. Pkt, 491. 
ganana. AMg, 270, 
ganami, Pkt. 491. 


sane. ts. 376, 


Ao. 
ganiya, Pkt. 30. 
ganer. M, 490. 
ganénta, M, 490. 


ganesi. 8. 490. 
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ganthai. Pkt. 333, 512, 

ganthh. M, AMg. JM. JS. 8. D. 268, 383. 
ganthiga AMg. 333. 

ganthicchea. Pkt, 333. 

ganthiccheda. AMg. 333. 


ganthicchedaya. AMg. 333. 
a \ aMg. 333. 


ganthima, AMg, 333. 
ganthills, AMg. 333, 595 and note 6. 
ganthigcedaa. Mg. 333, 
"aa. Me. 71. 
gandavacchisu. AMg. 171. 
gat. CP.191. 
gatta M. AMg. JM. 83. 
gatvi. Ved. 588. 
gattbianti. . (text) 548. 
gada. Mg. 219. 
gada ~M S 12,515, 519, 
gadidavanto. Mg. 8. 569. 
gadie. 8. 385, 
gadua, 
590. 
gaddabbha, JM, 291. 
gaddabhilla. JM. 291. 
Gaddabhillaiyanam. 
gaddabhi. JM. 291, 
gaidale. \ Pet, 291. 
haya. 
Shi. Dh 291. 
ganta. M 397, 479. 
ganta. AMg. JM. 390, 582 
gantu. JM. 577. 
gantum. Pkt. (JM.) 578, 576. 
gantiina, AMg. JM. M. 350, 586. 
gantinam. JM. 585. 
gantina, P, 224, 386. 
gantva. Pal 582. 
gantha. AMg JB. 333. 
ganthai. Pkt, 333. 
ganthima. AMg. 333, 602. 
ganthibheya. AMg, 333, 
ganthianti. S. 548, 
ganthu, Dh. 351. 
gandhaddi, M. 164, 
gandhao. AMg. 69. 
gandham, M. 348. 
gandhamanta. AMg 6(1. 
“te. AMg, 897. 
%im, AMg, 397. 


JM. 400. 


S. Mg. Dh. 118, 139, 581 and note 2, 


gandhavath, AMg, 289, 
gandhahatthinag. AMg. 405, 

_ “inam, AMg. 405, 
Gandhahe, 8S, 519. 
gandhaddhua A. 158. 

Saya AMg. 158. 
gabbha. M 287, 
gabbhara Pkt, 332. 
gabbhadanajammana-m-aiyaim. AMg, 367. 
gabbhaya AMg. 361. 
gabbhina. M. JM, 246, 406. 


oe Pkt, 885. 


gamanisua. M. 158. 
gamana. OP, 191. 
gamagamahimto. §. (false) 365. 
gamiiina, AMg. 21, 
gamijjai. M, JM. AMg. 535. 
gamijjanti. M. 538. 
gamittae. AMg. 578 
gamidum, 8. (7) 573. 
gamidina. JB. 584, 
gamimo. M,. 103 note 2, 455. 
gamiyyate. P, 535. 
gamira Pkt. 596. 
gamigsam, Mg. 523. 
gamissam. ‘8. 523. 
gamissadi, §. Dh. 528. 
Ss. S, 523. 
gamissam. JM. 523. 
°mo, AMg. 8. 523. 

gamihu, AMg. 523, 
A. 523. 
SB. 535, 
5. 538. 
gaméppi. A. 300, 588. 
gaméppinu. A, 300, 351, 588. 
gamesai, Pkt, 261. 
gampi. A, 300, 588. 
gampinu, A. 300, 851, 588. 
gambhina, M. 284. 
gambhina. Pkt. 134. 
gammai. M. JM. AMg. 8. 535, 538, 540. 

Pai. M. 538. 
gammanti, AMg. 5388. 
gammasu, M (7%) 550. 
gammuhi. M. 5388. 

°hisi. M. 550. 
gaya-m-ai. AMg. 853, 380. 
gayavayana, JM, 409. 


gamubi. 
gamiadi, 
°du. 
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gayiya. AMg. 172. 
gayai, JM, 857 
gayyadi. Mg 287. 
garadi A 599 
garahal, AMg 182. 
garahana, JS 132. 
°nk, AMg 132, 
garahasi, JM 182, 
garahaha. AMg 132, 
garaha, AMg. 132 
garahimo. AMg. 132. 
garahio, AMg 131. 
garahiya, AMg JM 1382, 
Fi, AMg. 387. 

garisa. A 1382. 
gaima Pkt 358. 
gauha, JS 182. 

Shas, AMg 152. 

Shasu. JM, 132. 
ganiha. AMg. 182. 
garihimt, AMg 182, 
garu. Pali 6le. Pkt, 123, note t 
garoa. M,S.A A, 618, 123, 159. 
garuaare M. 367a, 
garuattana, M, 123, 597, 
garaada, BS. 123. 
garuagunasaal M. 367. 
garufai. Pkt. 558. 
garou. Pkt. 558. 
gatuia, M. 128, 
garai. M. AMg, 1238, 139, 
garue. M. 267s, 
garuei. M. 128, 
gaukka JM. 123, 299. 
garuda M. 5%. 240, 
garudavyiha JM. 240, 
garuya AMg. JM. 61a, 128, 


garula, M. AMg. JM. 226 note 3, 240. 


garulaybaya, Ag 299, 
garuladdhaya. JM, 299. 
garulasattha. JM. 240. 
gatulo. Pkt. 226, note 3. 
gale. M. (false) 96. 
galié. M. 96. 

galijjaso. M. 461. 
galuda, M. Mg. 240. 
galulo, Pkt, 226, note 3. 
galei, A. 34, note 4. 
galoi, Pkt. 123, 127, 
gallakka, 5. 296, 


gallakkappamanahim. Mg, 566°. 
gavam., Pkt. 393. 

gavakkhahi, Pkt. 371 
gavakkhehim. Pkt. 871. 

gava, AMg. 893. 

gavani, AMg. 165 

gave, AMg 393. 

gavelaga, AMg. 240. 

gavesai. Pkt. 261. 

gavesanta. JM. 397, 


gavvila, ‘ M. 598. 


“11s 

gagca. Mg 233, 468 
gascante. Mg. 350, 

“tena, Meg. 397, 
gascamha Mg, 233 
gaécasi, Mg 283, 450. 
gascia. Mg. 581 
gagciadi, Mg. 535. 
gaschas. Mg. 233, 
gasia, Mg. 233. 
gasamm. §. 92, 
gasijpbu. M, 55v. 
gaha, A. M. 100, 2@7. 
gahana PP. 225. 
gahanam = PG, 287. 
gahammi Mg. 366e. 
gahaia «Pkt 182. 
gaharo, Pkt, 9. 
gahavai M 134, 379 
gabavana M 379, 
gahiys AMg JM 591, 593. 
gahia JM. M. 82, 150, 564, 589. 
gahum. M. 574. 
gahiina AMg. JM. M 21, 586. 
gahiyjar. Pkt. 548, 
gahida, JS. S. Mg. 11, 564. 
gahidaitha, JS. 203. 
gahidiina. JS. 584 
galuya, AMg. JS. JM. 2), 564, 591. 
gahiyam. Pkt. 422, 
gahiyanurvayam JM. 357. 
gahira, M. JM. 81 
gahilatiana. A, 597. 
gahida, Mg. 564. 
gahira. M. JM. 81. 
gahiria. Pkt 134, 
gaheum. AMg. 576. 
gahena. JM. 150. 
gaana. Pkt. 165. 
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giadi. §, 479. 
giadha, §. 479. 


ger bM. 479. 


giantena, §. 397, 479. 
°tehim. 8. 397. 

gaanto, $. 479. 

giami. 8, 479. 

gai. M. 165, 479. 

gaia. M. 164. 

gaum. JM. 479, 573, 

giida. Mg. 565. 

gaidam, Mg. 479, 519. 

giidum. §. 573. 

giissam. Mg. 522. 

gaissam. 8, 522. 

gai. M. 393, 

giu, A. (text) M, 254, 479, 

giuya. AMg, JM. 65, 80. 

gie. Mg. 457, 479, 

gaedha, 8. 479. 

gio. Pkt, 393. 

gigari, Pkt. 62. 

gadha. M. JM.S. 242, 

gana. Pkt, 165. 

gani, Pkt. 165. 

gama. AMg. 364. 

gamam. JM. 519. 

gamacikkhallo, Pkt, 458. 

gamani, Pkt. 388. 

gamaniutta. M.97, 

gamanim. Pkt. 383. 

nina, Pkt. 383, 

“nino, Pkt. and M. 383. 

“pidhiai, M. 519. 

“nissa, Pkt. 383. 

ni, Mz. 883. 

“ninam. M. 383, 
gamataruniu. M. 85. 
gamaracch§e. M. 875. 
gimigaimabhojake. PG. 287. 
gamino. Mg. 405. 
ay \ Pkt, 595. 
gamisava. M. 158, 3278. 
game, AMg. PG. M. 17, 287, 366°. 
gameni. Pkt. 161. 
gameyika. VG, 253, 363. 
gamelua, Mg. 595. 
gaméllaga. AMg, 595. 


gimo. AMg. 17, 

gaya. AMg. 87, 292. 

gayai. JM. 479, 

gayam. AMg. 462. 

giyanta. AMg, 397, 479, 

gayanti. JM. AMg. 479. 

gayantehim. AMg. JM. 397, 479. 

gayanto. JM. 897. 

gayamine. AMg. 479, 

gayari. Pkt. 62. 

gara. AMg. 142. 

girattha, AMg. 142. 
thi. AMg. 381, 
“tthiya. AMg. 309. 
“tthehi, AM. 369. 

garava. M. AMg. JM. 618, 123. 

garavaa. M, 361. 

garaviya, JM. 614, 

garaha, A. 245. 

garahal, M. A, 443, 

gari. AMg. 142. 

°risu, AMg, 99. 
giva, A. 254. 
gavanta. A. 254. 


gava. 
erano. f Pkt 402. 


givi. A. AMg. JM. 8, 393, 
gahassa. A. 359. 
gahai. M. 12. 
Shanam. Pkt, 180. 
Chivai. AMg. JM, 78. 
hivaing, AMg. 379. 
ni, AMg. JM. 78. 
Shavaissa, M. 379, 
gahivai. AMg, 879, 896. 
gahii. AMg. 522. 
gimthi. Pkt, 74. 
giyjanta. M. JM, 538. 
gijjanti, JM. 538. 
gijbhii, AMg. 527, 
gijjhe. JM. AMg. 462. 
gitthi, S. 74. 
ginnadi. JS. 512. 
ginhai. AMg. JM, 512. 
ginhai. Pkt. 119. 
ginhae. JM. 512. 
ginhadi. JS. 330. 
ginhantam, AMg. 397. 
ginhanti. AMg. 512. 
ginhaha, JM. AMg. 275, 471, 512. 
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ginhahi. JS, 512. 

ginhimo, AMg, 470. 

ginhavimsu. AMg. 516, 

ginhihh. AMg. 512. 

ginhium. AMg. 574. 

ginhiukima. AMg. 577. 

ginhiins, JM. 585. 

ginhittae, JM. AMg, 465, 578. 

ginhitta. JM. 582. 

ginhissimo, AMg, 534, 

ginheil. AMg, 512. 

ginhedi. JS, 512. 

giddha, AMg. JM. 8. Mg, 50, 116. 

giddm, AMg. 50, 66. 

gidduya, AMg. 50. 

gindu. A. 107. 

gimbha, A. 267, 312. 

gimha, M, AMg. Mg. 5. A. 88, 312, 314, 358, 
3662, 376. 

gimbakdlasamayamsi. AMg, 3662. 

giyyate. P. 252, 457, 588. 

giri. Pkt, 413, 

giro, AMg. 413, 

pirinam. AMg, 418. 

girahim, AMg, 418. 

giriadisu. M. 387. 

giriguhamst. AMg, 3668, 375. 

giriguhie. AMg. 375. 

girinaia. M, 385. 

gitino. M. 379, 880. 

girinagare. JM. 366%. 

girimmi. M. JM. 379. 

girilulioahi. M. 157. 

girisingabii. A. 369. 

girisu, AMg. 99, 382. 

girissa, M. AMg. 379. 

girihé, A. 379. 

girl. M. 380. 

girlo. 5, 380, 

girina. M. 381, 

girivara, AMg. 70. 

girisu. M. 381. 

gilai. AMg. 186, 479. 

gilina, AMg. 78, 136. 

gihavante. Mg. 569. 

mhino, AMg, 405, 417. 

ginda. Mg. 564. 

gihida, §. 11, 564. 

gidaam. M, 12, 

gidaim. M. 12. 


gidia. M 12. 

gidio. § 3887. 

giya, AMg. JM. JS. 187, 380. 

giyarainon, AMg 380 

gumcha. M. 74, 301. 

gumth. Pkt. 74. 

guccha, 8. 74. 

gujjha. JM, 331. 

gujjhaa, Pkt. 331. 

guda. Mg. 240. 

gudaha, Sakéia dialect, Mg. 70, 240. 

gudodana, §. 161 and note 1. 

guna. AMg. 3678, 

gunaannua. MM. 105. 

gunao. AMg. 69, 

gunatthi. AMg. 156. 

gunanna, 38. 105. 

gunangua, M. 105. 

gunamanta, A. AMg. 397, 601. 
°to, AMg. 396, 


Bore bS. (lalse) 896. 


gunavanta. A, 397. 
gunavayyida, Mg. 287. 
gunasilino, M. 405. 
gunasilae. Pkt. 68. 
gunasiluyjine, JM. 3662. 
gonabi. A. 368. 
guna, M., 89, 865, 3674. 
guniim. M. AMg, &. 358. 
gunino. M. 405. 
gunilla, Pkt, 595. 
gune. JS. M, 118, 360°. : 
guttisu, AMg. 99. 
gutthe. M. 564. 
gunaganayutta. P, 225, 
gunis. Old Hindi 444. 
gunena. P, 225. 
guppha. AMg. 296. 
gubhai. Pkt, 200. 
gumagumanta. AMg. 558, 
umagumalya. 
gumag cayants. } aMe. 558, 
| gumike. PG, 10, 189, 296,363. 
gumma, AMg. 8, Mg, 296. 
guyha, Pkt, 331. 
guruana, M. 164. 
guruo. JM. 381. . 
‘| guruno, AMg. 178. 8. 379. JM, 880, 381. 
| gurovi. Pkt, 139. 
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gui. JM.AMg 71, 72, 380. 
guruo. JM. 381. 

gurihim. 8. 381. 

guia, AMg. JM. 240. 
gulagulénta, AMg. 558. 
gulugulaiya. JM. 558. 
gulugulénta, AMg, 558, 
gulodana. Mg. 240. 

guhai, Pkt, 200. 

guhio. AMg. 436. 

gubie, AMg. 427. 

grnhai. A. 47, 512. 

grnhéppinu. A. 28, 47, 512, 588. 
grhanti, A, 28, 47, 512, 

géjjha. M. AMg.'8. 109, 119, 572. 
géyjhai. AMg. 548. 

géndui. Pkt, 107. 

génduka. Pah, 107. 


génha, Dh, M, JM. Mg, 8. 25, 468, 512. 
ginha. M. JM. AMg. A. 119, 830, 512. 


genhau. M. 512. 
génhadi. §. Mg. 880, 512, 
génhadu. Mg. 5. 512. 
génhadha, 8.512, 
génhanta. M. 512,. 

%i. M. JM, 512. . 
génhasi, JM. 'S. 512. 
génhaha, Pkt. 275, JM, 512. 
génhavem JM. 552. 


géohahi. JM. 512. 

génkia. §. A. Mg. 22, 512, 89, 591. 
génhium. JM. 574. 

génbiina, JM. 586. 

génbijjai. Pkt. 548. : 


génhidavva. §. 512, 570. 

génbidum. 8. 512, 574, 

.gentiya, JM. 591. ‘ 
génhissadi. 8. 584. - 

gtnhissam.. 8, 694. ..- _ - 
génhia, Pkt. 466, 515. : 
génhaya. AMg,. 512. : 
génhéppi. A. 588. ge 2 
gtnhéppinu. A, 588. 

génhémha. Dh, 472. : 
génhésu, JM. 612.. 

géndua, M.S, 107,202, 

génhanti, §.512..- 5. 

geria, M.60,118 -- - 
geruya, AMg. 60, 118. -- v 
gelanna. AMg, 78-- -. -« -~ 
























gevéyja AMg. 252. 

gesma, Ved. 470. 

gehi. AMg. 66. 

gehe §. 366a 

gehehimto, AMg 369, 
goarhhoi. M. 14, note 2. 
goilla, Pkt. 595, 

goccha, M.125, 603. 
gicchaa M. 125. 

gocchad. M. 515. 
gotthigale. Mg. 303. 
gdtthillaya, JM. 595. 
gotthi. M, 808, 

goda. AMg,. A. PG. 618, 240, 406. 
goda, M, 244, 

| gona. Mg. 92. 

| gonangula, AMg, 127, 260. 
gonattie. AMg. 364, 398. 
gona-m-al, AMg, 353, 880, 
gonaim. Meg. 358, 398. 
gomkka, Pkt, 598, 

goni, A, JM. 8, 393, 

gonio, JM. 387. 

gono. JM. AMg. Mg, 8, 393. 
gota. A. 8. 

gotta. AMg. 87. 

goéttasa. PG. 288. 
Gothubha. AMg. 208. 

‘| Gothibha, AMg. 208. 
godisehimto. AMg. 369. | 
Gopmta. CP.191. P. 254 
gopotalika. A. 8. 

gomiio. Mg. 165. 

goya, AMg. 87,292. _ 
goyaméi, AMg, 71, 93, “396. 
gorava, M.S, 614, 123. 
gori, Pkt. 599. j 
gorihé, A, 386. uae 
Golasamajasa. PG, 253. 
Gold. M. 244, 

Golaada. M. 164. 

Golai, M. 85. 

Golaira. M.164. 

‘| Golisa, PG. 406. 
golicalana.. OP. 256. _ 

‘| golha. Pkt. 242. 


-| gélhaphala. Pkt. 242. . 


gova. AMg, 168. 
| govaddhana. 8. 201..< 
| govaddhana, Pkt. 201... 
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govallave. PG. 169, 363. 
govaladarao, A. D, 345. 
gosisacandanamaio. JM, 488, 
gohim, Pkt. 393, 

gohe. Dh, 25. 


gh 


ghaa, M. 49. 

ghakkiina, %. (text) 584. 
ghatta. Mg. (7) 436. 
ghattha, AMg. 49. Pkt, 214, 
ghadai. M. 14, 212. 
ghadadi. A. 192. 
ghadavai. Pkt. 553, 
ghadavehi. 8. 552, 553. 
ghadia. M. 198. 

ghadiahi, M. 365. 
Ghadukka. Mg. 150. 
ghana. M. 603. 

ghatta, AMg. 281. 
ghattiina. S, 584, 
ghamma, CP. 191. 
ghammati. Pali, 188, 266. 
ghaya, AMg, JM. 49. 
gharanittana, 8. 597. 
gharammi. JM. 366°. 
gharasamini. M. 92. 
gharahi, A, 264, 313, 3664. 
ghari. M. 365. 

gharinia. M. 385. 
gharillaa, M. 595, 

gharilli. M, 595. 

ghara. A. 364. 

gharoila. AMg. (text) 168. 
gharola, Pkt. 168. 

gharoli, Pkt, 168. 
gharoliya. AMg. 16 8. 
ghasai. Pkt, (text) 482. 
ghia. M. 164. 

ghians. Pkt. 209. 

ghinao, AMg. 69. 
ghinindiya. ANg. 158, 
ghas. Hindi, 27, note 7. 
ghia, S. Mg. 49. 

ghimsu. AMg. 6, 101, 105, 372, 379. 
ghida. S. Mg. 49. 
ghisal, Pkt. 103, 209, 482. 
ghatta. Mg. (1) 436. 
ghumaghumiadi, 8. 558. 
ghurughuranti, J M, 558, 


























ghulaghulaamana, Mg. 558. 

ghir. Hindi, 27, note 7. 

gheiina. §. M. 584, 586. 

ghékkuna. S. (text) 584. 
ghékkiina. S. (text) 584. 
ghécchimo, JM. 212, 328, 534, 
ghéttavva, M. AMg. JM. 212, 570. 
ghéttudna. M. 219, 584, 

Cnam. M., 212, 584. 
ghéttum. M, JM. 212, 574, 576. 
ghéttina. M, AMg. JM.S. Mg. 22, 212, 584, 

586. 
ghéttinam. M. 585. 
ghéttinam. P. 586. 
ghéppai. M. AMg. JM. A. 107, 212, 286, 
534, 548, 580. 
ghéppae. M. 548. 
ghéppati. Pali, 548, 
ghéppanta, M. 548, 
ghéppant, M, JM, A. 548, 
ghéppahi, A. 456, 
ghéppium, M. 580. 
ghéppijial. AMg. 548, 
ghéppihii. JM. 549. 
ghéppajja. AMg. 462, 548, 
ghétta. Mg.(?) 436. 
ghodé. A, 367. 
ghoratave. AMg, 409. 
gholira, M.S. 596, 
ghogehi. Mg. 468. 
ghosa. M. 227, 287, 
ghosam. AMg. 603. 


ghru, 
sae \ A. (text) 268. 
CG 


ca, AMg. 25, 27, 131, 141, 270, 341, 350, 357, 
423, 441, 448, 465, 571. JM. 857. M. 14, 
16, 348. Mg. 348. PG, 4, 143, 169. 
P, 481 note 1. 

caai. M, 465 and note 5, 472, 

caia, §. 590, note 1% 

caiina, AMg. JM. 586, 590 note 1. 

Caitte. Ki, 61, Pkt. 281. 

caitta, AMg. 582, 590 note 1.» 

caittinam, AMg. JM. 583, 590 note 1. 

caittu. AMg. 577, 590 note 1. 

Sgaiya, JM. 590 note 1. 

caissanti, AMg. 280. 

catialisa. Pkt, 75. <A. 445. 


“oo, AMy, 173." 
Should come after ‘*einam”’ in Pait CDXXVIIL., 
Vol. XXXIYV., April, 1905, 
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caualisi, A, 76, 166. 

cauo, Pkt, 439. 

caukka, M. AMg. JM. 302. 
caukkia. 8. (text) 302. 
caugguna, M. 166, 439. 
catijama, M. 439, 

eaittha, Pkt. 290, 449, 
caunatim, AMg, 446. 


caunham | Me. AMg. JM, 489, 447. 


°nha. 
cauttha. M, AMg, JM. A. D. 166, 290, 
44,9, 
AMg, 449, 
M, JM. 449, 
cadidasa. AMg. 439, 443, 
catidasama, Pkt. 449, 
cauddasa, AMg. JM. 166, 489, 443, 148. 
caiiddasanham. AMg. 443. 
cauddaha, A. 166, 448. 
cauddisam. M. 439. 
catpaa, 305, 439. 
catipaya, AMg. 305, 489. 
catippaya. AMg. JM. 16, 306, 439. 
catippaha, §, (text) 305. 
caumuha. A. M. 489. 
catimmuha. AMg. JM, 489. 
cauyalisam. AMg. JM. 166, 257, 445. 
caiyahens. AMg, 353, 
catiramsa, AMg, 74, 439. 


cauttha, 
cautthi, 


eatirangul, AMg. 439, 
catrinena. M, 439. 
catirasn®. JM. 446. 


caiirasiim, AMg. 489, 446. 
calirasiima, AMg, 439, 449. 
caurasiic. AMg. 447. 
caurindija, AMg, 439. 

catiro, AMg. 489. 
caiiropaticindiya. AMg. 439. 
catvattht’. AMg. JM. 265, 446, 
cativannam. AMg. JM. 265, 273. 
catvata, M, 439. 

cativisa. AMg, 449. 

caiivisar. A. 445. 

cativisaima. AMg. 449. 
cauvisam. Pkt. 34. A. 445, 
cativisaha, A, 166, 449, 
cativvara, Pkt, 166. 

vatvvina, AMg, 451. 

cativvihaé, JM, 89. 

eaitivvihao, JM, 376, 


cauvvisa, <A, 441, 
_ Sam. A. 4465, 

cauvvise, AMg, 448, 
causaa, A, 448, 
causatthim, AMg, JM, 446, 
causatthisu. M, 99, 
causatihikalipandiya. Pkt. 30, 
causatthiganiyagunovaveys, Pkt. 30, 
catisiara. D, 439. 
causu. AMg, JM, 99, 439, 

“am. AMg. JM. 439, 

°umto. Pkt. 439. 
caiissatthisu. M. 447. 
caussala. §. (text) 329 
catihattari. JM. 245, 264, 446, 
eauha, AMg. 451, 
cauh. Pkt. 439. 
cadhim. AMg. JM. 99, 438, 439, 
cathimto, Pkt. 489. 
caiio. Pkt. 439, 

°su. Pkt. 439, 

°sum. Pkt. 439. 

°sumto. Pkt. 439. 

Phi. =Pkt, 439. 

°hm. Pkt. 489, 
cae, AMg. 280. 
caer, Pkt. 472. 
cadjja. A. 462. 
caéppinu, A. 588, 590 note 1. 
carmkemia, M, 556. 
camkamyavva. JM, 556, 
camkammanta. M. 556, 
camkammia, M. 556. 
camyutiao, 8. 376. 
cakke. M. 287. 
cakkaia. Pkt (A.) 82. 
cakkajohi, AMg 405. 
cakkammai, Pkt. 556. 
cakkayatti, M. AMg. JM. 289. 
cakkavattimsi. AMg. 405. 
cakkavatti. AMg. JM. 405, 466, 

Sam. AMg. 405. 

cakkavatti, '§, 289. 
cakkia. A.M 82, 167. 
cakkaga. AMg. 167. 
caklnyai. AMg. 465. 
cakkha. AMg. 162. 
cakkhai. M.S. 202. 
cakkhanta, M. 202. 
eakkhia, M, 5. 202. 
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cakkhyjanta. §. 202. caduttha, § 290, 449. 
eakkhindiya. AMg. 162, eadunnam, 3S. Mg. 439, 
cakkbianta, %. 202. caduttha §.Mg 290, 449, 
eakkhu. AMg, 411. eaduppadha. § 305. 
cakkhuindija AMg. 162, eadummuhahd. A. 372. 
cakkhum, AMg. 411. : cadussamiudda, SS, 329, 439, 
eakkhumam. AMg, 396. cadussila, SS. 329, 
cakkhumm, JM, 411. cadussilaa, 8, 329, 489. 
eakkhuvisayam, AMg. 465, canda, Pkt. 268. 
cakkhusi. AMg, 408, 411, candaa, MM, (false) 96. 

ssa, AMg. 411. Candatittassa, S, 498, 
cakkhi. AMg. 41]. candaé. M. 96 

Cfim., AMg. 411, Candanaa. D, 360. 
cakkhiio, AMg. 69, 411. candana-m-ddiehm. AMg. 353. 
caghatt, Aéoka, 465. Jandasiiind. Ys. 383. 
cahgattanam. Pkt. 349, °no 
cangimaa, M, 375. ° Candaseharahi, ‘§. (false) 365, 
cangimai, M. 375. canda. A. 364, 
eacana, P.UP 243, candahimto. § (false) 365, 
eacana, OUP 191. candid. ‘S$. 108 
caceara, M, AMg. JM, OP, 191, 256, 299. candima, AMg. 103. 
eaccari. §. 237. candimaé. A, 875. 
eaccikka. $194. Pkt. 598, candima. M, A. Pali. AMg. 108, 280, 358, 
cacchai, Pkt. 216. candé, JM. 92. 
cajau, A. 352, 454. eando. AMg. 345. 
Scayja, Adg, JM. 590, note 1. candra, Pkt 268. 
eadahi. <A, 455. capphalayaé Pkt. 71. 
caditta. JM. 582, Camara, AMg. 71 
cadula, M. 198. campao, AMg. 1al. 

Pam, M 148. | campaie, AMg. JM. 875, 
candamsuno. M, 379. campavanni. A. 165, 
eandala, My. 364. camma, M, 404. 
Candilailammi. Mg. 306, °am, M 358. 
eandalaha. A. 68, 264, 366. famsi. AMg. 404. 
catasso. §, 439. cammacchirattie. AMg. 364, 
eatunham. PG. 439. cammaim, M, 404. 
eatta. AMg. 280. cammmiiaa. D. 167. 
cattara. M.S. 299. camme. Mg, 358. 


catté. AMg, IM JS. 21, 445, 582, 590nole 1. | cayai, AMg. 280. 
cattari. Pkt, AMg. PG. M. JM. 10, 83, 169, | cayantassa. AMg. 397. 
173, 175, 298, 867,439, 448, 515. | cayanti. AMg. 280, 456, 


eattiro, Pkt. 439. cayahi, AMg. 280. 

cattalt, Ma. 298, 439. carana, Pkt, AMg. A. 257 and note 5. 
cattilisaima, Pkt, 449, caranté. JM. 397. 

coeaeen \ AMg. JM. 75, 76, 257, 44. cari, A. 461. 

“sii. ; carittido, JS. 845, 365. 
cattalisuttaram, AMg, 448. carima. AMg. JM. JS, 101 and note 1. 
eatto, Pkt. 357. carissam. AMg. 173. 
cadasso, 5B, 439. care. AMg. 460, 462, 466, 515, 


cadukkia 5, 802, caréjjasi, AMg, 460, 
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calai, Pkt. 488. 
calamtena. 8S. 397, 
calanag P. CP, M. AMg. JM. $8. A, 243, 256, 
257 and notes ¥, 3, 5. 
calanatala, M. 184. 
caland. Pkt. 257, note 4, 
°e, M, 3678, 
“eSu. Meg. 871. 
ealanto. M 397, 
eala. Meg. 71. 
cali, A. 594, 
calid, JM, 113. 
calittiha. Mg. 264. 
calidavanto, §S. 569. 
calé. Mg. 92. 
calla, Pkt. 197, 488. 
cavai. Pkt. 473. 
cavida, Pkt, 80, 238. 
cavilé. Pkt, 80, 238. 
cavisa, A, 166, 
cavedaé, M. AMg. 80, 238, 
casi, PG. 313, 429. 
ca. AMg, 516. 
cui, AMg, 92. 
caiino. M, 405, 
cai, JM. 280, 
efisehi, A, 447. 
ciukkona. AMg 78. 
ejugghanta, AMg,. 78. 
°nte. Pkt. 68, 
ciujjama, AMg. 78. 
Caunda. <A. 251, 
ciuddaha. <A, 4438. 
churangini, AMg. 78. 
cauianta. AMg. 78. 
Cainakka, 38. 279. 
Cinakkamm:, 8. (false) 366. 
Canakke. 5. 498, 
cata, OP,191. 
cattari, PG, 8&8. Pkt. 10. 
Camundi. %. 251. 
cayalisan. JM, 257. Pkt, 445, 
cari, A, 4389. 
caridaha. A, 439, 442, 443. 
caripia. A. 439. 
cirutianam. Pkt, 349. 
cala. AMg 445. 
calittae, JM. 465. 
cilittaha. Mg. 63, 366. 
cali, AMg. 440. 
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A. JM 257, 445. 
cailisasihassa. JM, 445, 
Caludattavinasia. Mg, 361. 
Caludattassa. Meg, 366. 
“ttakam , 
*ttikena 
ttake. 
Caludattiha. 
cilelum. Ji. 
cava. M. 199. 
ci, P. 428. 
cia. Pkt 386. 
cucchaa, § 327. 
encchai. AMg, 327, 
cussaa, §S. 327. 
erura, M. (false) 206. 
cikiechidavva, §. 337, 555. 
cikissaa. S 327. 
cikura, Pkt. 206. 


pagers AMyg, 206 and note 7. 


eaikkhili, A, 206, note 7, 
cikkhilla, AMg. 206. 
eikhila, AMg. 206. 
cicca. Pkt 206, note 7. 
cicea, AMe, 216, 280, 587, 590 note 1. 
ciccina, AMg. 280, 299, 587, 590 note 1, 
cijyjanti. AMg. 536, £45. 
citta. Mg. 303. 
citiuh. Mg. 488. 
cittitra. Mg, 483. 
eittha. §. Mg. A. 185, 303, 468, 4183. 
citthar, M. AMg. JM, 216, 483. 
eitthai. M, D. 488. 
citthae, JM. 457, 483. 
cittham. AMg. 348, 396, 483. 
citthadi, A, 8. 192, 216, 483, 
du. §. 185. 
°dha. 8. 483. 
nti, AMg. 175, 488. 
Cnte, AMg. 457, 483. 
nda, SB. (2) 275. 
°mha, JM. S, (PEt) 455, 470, 488. 


calisa. 


Sakara dialect, 70. 


Mg. 236, 366. 


oa woe 


Pkr 55. 


“ha, JM. 471, 483, 
citthimi, ‘§. 483. 
-citthittae., AMg. 465, 483, 578. 
citthittina. AMg. 350, 588. 
citthiyavva. AMg, 483, 570. 
citthissam. §, 524. 
citthesadi, 8, 524, 
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citthissimo, AMg. §. 524. 
eitthe. AMg. 462, 488. 
eitthéjja. Pkt. 459. 
eitthéjya. AMg. 462, 483. 
eitthdjjaha, AMg. 463. 
eiththants. 

ththan }S. (2) a75. 
einai, Pkt, 502. 
cmanti. AMg, 502. 
eni, JM, 128, 
emai. AMg. 502, 
cinmsu. AMg, 516. 
cinijjai. Pkt, 502, 536, 545. 
cintssanti, AMg. 530. 
cimmi Pkt, 502, 531. 
emnam, M. AMg. JM. 267. 


einha. Mg M.®. A. 119, 267, 330. 


citta, M JM. 288, 360. 
cittaphalaa, ‘S. 200. 
cittaphalaam. 8. 519. 
oiitamanta, AMg. 601. 
°ntam, AMg. 348. 
cittalehe, §. 375. 
cittavanto. SS. 397. 
Cittavammo 8, 402. 
Citta Sambhiyanimino. JM, 402. 
cuttahi, A, 264, 3668, 
cittahim. AMg, 376. 
Sntte, AMg. 358. 
cintaantassa, § 397, 490. 
cintaanto, §, 490. 
cinta. M.A 491. 
cintaissadi. §, 528, 
cintae, JM, 457. 
cintanta. M, 491. 
emtantassa. JM. 397. 
cintantina. M. 397. 
cintantahs, <A. 397, 491, 
entayantinam. JM. 490. 
emtayanto. JM 490. 
emtayanto, P. 397, 490. 
cintayamani, P. 490, 868, 
ni, P. 224, 
cintamanipahudino. §. 880. 
cmtina, JM. 573. 
cintiina, JM. 590. 
sintiyam. JM. 519. 
cintissadi. 8. (?) 528. 


cintel. MM. AMg. 490. 
eum, M. £90. 
-énti, M,. JM. 490. 
fem. S$. 490. 
Samo. &. 455, 490. 
°es. Pkt, 427, M. JM. 490. 
ea. +=. 490. 
cindaulam. §. 275. 
emdha, Pkt. 119. M. AMg. JM, 267, 380. 
emdhajjhaya, AMg, 299, 
emdhala, JM, 267. 
emdhiya. JM, 267. 
cimittha, AMg. 248. 
cimidha. AMg. 207, 248, 
cimmai. Pkt. 261, 536. 
cimmuhii. Pkt, 536, 549. 
ciyatta. AMg. 134, 216, 280. 
ciraadi, §S. 490. 
cirajivittana, M. 597. 
cirgusi. JM, 411. 
cirehs, M. 102. 
Cilaa. M. 230, 257. 
ciliadi. Mg, 455, 558. 
Cilmya. AMg. 230, 257, 
Cilai. AMg 230, 257. 
claihim. AMg. 887. 
Cilada. M. 230. 
Cilaya. AMg. 230, 257. 
Cillarekakodumke. PG. 363. 
civittha, AMg, 248, 
cividha. AMg. 248, 
ciyvya. Pkt 261, 586, 545. 
civvihn, Pkt. 586, 549. 
ciita. Meg. 808. 
cistadi. Mg. 303, 
“du. Mg, 28. 
cista. Mg. 803. 
sistadu. Mg (2) 28. 
cistha. Mg. 185, 303. 
cigthadi. Mg. 45, 216, 308, 483, 
cisthadu. Mg. 23, 185. 
cigthisgam. Meg. 524. 
cihura, M. 206 and note 7, 
clhula, Mg. 206. 
ci AMg. 165. 
cia, M. 165. 
cirniita. CP. 27, 191. 
civandana. AMg. 165, 
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civalaim, Mg 182. 
civale, Mg. 357, 
cuai. Pkt. 301. 
cukka. M §,. 566. 
cukkai Pkt. 566. 
cukkadi. §. 566. 
cuccha, Pkt 216. 
cunna. M.AMg JM.S, Mg, A. 83, 287. 
cumbiam. Pkt. A. 85. 
cumbivi. A 588. 
cuya. AMg. 279. 


Culanipiya. 
a MPS} aMe. 891. 


cnlasi. JM. 446. : 
culla, Pkt. 294 AMg. JM, 825. 
cullatiya. JM 325. 
cullapuw. AMg. JM 325. 
cullamanya. AMg 3825. 
Cullasayaya AMg,. 825. 
Cullahimavanta. AMg, 325, 

°tassa. AMg. 397. 

°tio. AMg, 397, 

“te, AMg, 897. 
oullodaa, AMg. 325. 
ciidullaa. A. 595. 
ciidaladiam. $, 203. 
ciira, A, 287. 
ciiraissam, AMg. 528. 
cea, 8. 92. 
ceie. Pkt. 68, 
ceiya, AMg. JM. 134. 
ceiyaim. AMg. 367. 
ceu, Pkt, 356. _ ; 
cécca. AMg. 216, 280, 587, 590 note 1. 
céccina. AMg. 280, 299, 587, 590 note 1. 
ceda, Pkt, 356. 
ceda. Mg, 366. 
cedidaccandia. BS. 156, 361, 
cede. Mg, 219, 866%, 
cetiys, Pali, 184. ; 
Cétta. M. JM AMg. 60, 61, 

Samm. JM. 8662, 

cindha. Pkt. 119, 267. ; 
ceyasi, AMg 408. 
ceyessimo. AMg, 028. 
céllira, M 8. (text) 107. 


ceva. ©. Mg. (false) 92. AMg. 841, 441. 


co. A. 166, 489. 
coalisa. Pkt. 75 
coilisahs. A, 166, 445. 


coalishB. A, 76. 

coijjanta, JM, 397, 

cégguna. Pkt. M. 166, 439. 
cttisam. AMg. JM. 166, 445. 
céttha, M 166, 449, 

edtthi, M JM. 449, 

céddasan, AMg JM. 166, 489, 415 448, 
coddasanham. AMg. 443. 
céddasama, AMg. 166. Pkt. 449. 
céddasasamanasahassio, AMg. 376. 
céddasahim. AMg, 443, 

cdddasi, M. 439. 

céddase. AMg. 367s. 

eéddaha, Pkt. M. 166, 439, 443. 
coyalisam. AMg. JM. 166, 257, 445. 
coyalisi, AMg. 445, 

cora Pkt, 36. 

corapallio, AlMg. 886. 

coravijjao. ADMg. 387, 

corasayanl, JM. 367. 
corasenavaino. JM, 437. 

corasi. AMg. 446. 

corasiim. AMg. 439, 446. 

corma, M. 8, 134, 590. 

colasnte, Mg 397. 

covattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 446. 
covisa, <A. 166, 445. 

covisa. <A, 445, 

cévvira. Pkt. 166. M. 439 
cosatthi. AMg, JM. 446, 

Sona, M. IM, 92, 356, 401, 400. 
eciya. JM. 92. 

ecea, M. 8. 92. 

cceva, JM. AMg, 92, 98, 425. 
echaru. AMeg. (text) 327. 
echobham. PG. 189, 193, 319, 


ch 
cha®, Pkt. AMg. A. 28, 211, £41, 448, 
chaannam, Pkt. 441. 
chaahin. 
Tunic \ Pkt. Adt, 
chaia, Pkt. 568, 
chailla. M.S. A, 595. 
chaima, AMg. 139. Pkt. 277, 
chatimattha, AMg. 139. 
chadlla. M. 595 and note 1. 
chachim. Pkt, 441. 
chamkéla, CP. 191. 
chammisa. M. JM. 441. 
Sa, M, 8. 441. 
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chammasiya, AMg 269, 441 
chammuha, M. A, 269, 441. 
chakks, AMg. JM 270, 451. 
chakkatthaga. AMg, 270, 
chakkodisse, AMg, 443. 
chakkhanda Pkt. 441, 
chakhanda. JM. (false) 441. 
chagguna M.S. 270, 441. 
chaggunoa. M.S. 270, 441. 
chanhala. P. 256 

ehac?, AMg. 270, 541, £41. 
chacearana. ‘. 270, 441. 
chacchaia, CP. 191, 256. 
chayjiva. AMg. 270. 

chattha, Pkt. 211, 449, 

“9, AMg 449. 
chatthim. %. 446. 
chadakkhara. Pkt, 441, 
chaddai. Pkt, 291, 
chaddas1. AMg. 291, 
chaddi, Pkt, 291. 


chaddijjai. \ JM. 291 
att. oS 


chaddida. JS. 291. 
chaddiya. JM, 291. 
chaddiyallya. AMg 291. 
chaddi. JM. 291. 

chadder, JM, 291. 
chaddéyja. AMg. 291. 
chadievinu. A. 291, 588. 
chana, M, AMg. JM. 318,-322. 
chanantan AMg, 318, 
chanaha, AMg. 471, 
chanavae, AMg. 318, 

chane. AMg, 318. 

chagna. Pkt. 568. 
channattim. AMg. 441, 446, 
channaui. AMg. 446, 
channam, Pkt, 441, 
channavai. A. 446. 

chanha. Pkt, 441. 

Cham, AMg. JSS. 441. 
chattayjhaya. AMg, 209. 
chattarihbun, A. 447. 
chattala, AMg. 270, 441. 
chattavanna. Pkt. 8, 108, 211, 442, 
chattiri. AMg, 448. 
chattivanna. Pkt, 103, 211, 442. 


ray \ AMg. JM, 270, 441, 445, 448, 


chattisuitaram, AMg. 448. 
chattisehim. AMg. 447. 
| chattovihana. AMg. 141, 354. 
°vehim. AMg. 368. 
| chattri, Pkt, 103. 
| chaddism, AMg. 270, 413, 441. 


| chandammirohena. AMg. 182. 


chande. AMg. A, 409. 
chandena, A 409. 
channaui, JM, 446. 
channavai. JM, 441. 
chap. AMg. 341, 441. 
chappaa. M. 270, 441. 
chappana A, 270, 278, 
chappannam, AMg. JM. 270, 2738, 441. 
chappaya JM. 270, 441. 
chabbhija, AMg. 270, 441. 
chabbhua. §, 270 
chama. Pkt. 322. 
chami. Pkt, 211, 
chamma. Pkt 277. 
chaa Pkt. 328. 
charu. AMg. 327, 
chal. Pkt 211, 441. 
chala, M. 288. 
chalamsa. AMg. 74, 240, 441. 
siya, AMg. 74, 240. 
chalasi:. AMg. 240, 441, 
chalasium, AMg. 446. 
chalasie, AMg 448, 
chaliyayana. AMg. 240. 
chaluchunto. AMg. 369, 
challuya, AMg. 148. 
chavi, M. 233, 
chavi. Pkt. 595, 
chavviha. AMy. 451. 
chavvisa, A. 441, 445. 
°vvisam. AMg. JM. A. 270, 441, 445. 
chasu. Pkt, 441. 
chassaya. AMg. 3274. 
4. AMg. 448. 
chaha. A. 263, 441, 
chahavisa, A. 441, 445, 
Ssatl, A. 447, 
chaha. AMg 4651. 
chahy. Pkt. 180. 
‘mm. AMg. 441. 
cha’. Pkt. 70, 441, 
chia, M. 8. Mg. 69, 186, 283, 255, Pkt. 328, 
chiilla, Pkt. 595, 
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chio, Pkt, 441. 
chagala. §, 281. 

li, Pkt. 281, 
china, A, 165. 
chata, Pah, Pkt. 828 and note 2. 
chapa, Pali, 2]1. 
chayam, Pkt. 328, note 2, 
chayé, AMg. JM, 255. 
chiyio, AMg. 875 
chayalisam. AMg. 441, 445. 
chara, AMg. A. 821, 826. 
chiniya, AMg. A 321. 
chaiibhiiya, AMg. A. 821, 
chila, Pkt.231. Mg, 238. 
chaha. Mg. 281. 
chali, Pkt, 231. 
chiva. Pkt.201. AMg. 211. 
chivaa. Pkt, 211. 
chivatthim, AMg. JM. 265, 441, 446. 
chavattarm., AMg, JM. 265, 441, 446, 
chasu. Pkt, 441. 
chahattar. A. 245, 264, 446. 
ehahi. M. 206, 255. 
chahim. Pkt, 441. 
chihi, M, 206, 255. 
chikka, Pkt. 124, M. 566. 
chiyjai. M, JM. A. 280, 546, 
chiyjanti. M.S. 546 
ebiyjissadi. § 546, 549. 
chittha. Mg. 303. 
chidia. AMg. JM, 294. 
chiddiyjthi, JM. 549, 
chinniavamandalehi. M, 368, 
chitta, AMp M., 84, 318.319, 
chidda, M. AMg, JM, 294. 
chiddia M. 794, 
chinda, M. AMg. 506. 
chindamana. 

si. pau 506. 

ha, 
chindim. AMg. JM. 506. 

°vae, AMg. 552. 

“hn, AMg. 506. 
chindijfinam. JM. 585. 
chindittu. JM. AMg, 506, 577, 
chindiya, AMg. 591. 
chinde. AMg. 506. 

Pei, JM. 506. 
ajja. AMg. 506. 
shinnahi, AMg. 376, 


chippa. M. AMg. 211, 
chippai Pkt. 542. 
chippala. pice 211, 
chippindi Pke 211. 
chippira. Pkt 211. 
chiratta AMg. 211. 
chni AMg 211. 
chilla. Pkt, 294 
chivai. M. 319, Pkt. 566. 
chivadi AMg. 211. 
chivijja. Pkt 542. 
celia. 
ong, }PKt S11. 

china. M. AMg. §. 326. 
a he \ antg. 124. 

amana, 
chira, M. 319 
chirabiraili. AMg. 241, 319. 
chisu. Pkt. 441 
chui. Pkt. 211. 
chuccha. Pkt 216. 
chuddha. Pkt 66. 
chubbhai 

am } ants. 66. 

chubhai. JM. AMg. 66, 120, 319, 

“anti. AMg. 66, 319, 
chubhitté. AMg. 66. 
chubhéyja, AMg. 66, 
chura. Pkt, 321. 
choramaddi. Pkt. 321. 
churahattha. Pkt, 321. 
chuhai. M. JM. 66 and note 4, 120, 319. 
chula. M. AMg JM, 22, 211, 318, 413. 
chubaiya, Pkt. 318, 
chuham:. JM. 66, 
chuhia, Pkt. 21]. 
chidha, M. AMg. JM. 66, 388, 565, 
chea, M. 233. 
cheijanti. M. 543. 
chehattan. <A. (text) 446, 
chéccham. Pkt. 532, 
chétta, M. 84, 818, 
chétta, AMz. 582, 

ahi, M. 365. 

°ina, JM. 586. 
chedaa, Mg. 233. 
chediina. JM. 586. 
chedianti, §. 543. 
chedma. Ved. 466, 
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chéppa, M. AMg, 91, 211. 
chéppahimto, Pkt, 365. 
chehd. Mg. 281. 
chodié. A. 238, 
choha, JA, 288. 
J 
jaai. A. M. 166, 478. 
jaam, M. 395. 
jeadi. §, 473. 
jaadu. §, 478. 
jeammi. M. 895. 
jearakkhana, M. 340, 
jaasiri, §. 195, note 1 
jaasirie, §. 195, note 1. 
yassiri, 5. 195, note 1. 
jaassn. A. 395, 
jaaviasi. §. 551. 
jai. M. AMg. JM. JS.8, D, Dh. A, 118, 164, 
166, 175, 252, 517. 
jaia. M, 113, 121, 
jaitta, Pkt. 61, 
jaisa, A. 81,121, 166, 245, 262. 
Jaunsada M, 97, 
Jatind. M. AMg, JM. 179, 251, 
Jiundsamgaa, M. 97. 
yae. MM. 395. 
jao. Pkt. 427. 
Jauns. A, AMg, JM, M, 179, 251. 
Jaunjada. M, 97. 
jam. A.S. AMg, JM, 166, 135, 423, 427,465, 
516, 519. 
jampijadi. §. 11, 296. 
jamsa, AMg. 178, 
jamsi, AMg. 74, 75, 174, 350, 427. 
jamsi. AMg. 75, 175, 427, 
jakkha, M, AMg. JM, 252. 
yskkhinda, AMg. 160. - 
jegai. AMg. 78, 395. — 


meen {AMg. 895, 


oe Jas, aos, 
yeganissieht, AMp, 871, 
jagayassa, AMg, 418, 
on, (Ae 895: -  * 
jage. AMg. 395, 
jaggant. M. 556, 

Sto, A. 397, 


jaggavai. AMg 556. 
jaggavia. M. 556. 
jaggedha. 8. 556. 
jeggeva. A 254, 556, 570, 
jaggesu. MM. 556, 
jangha. M. 272. 
janghio. AMg,. 360, 
jacchai. Pkt. 480. 
jegana. Pkt.191. P. CP, 243. 
jayjara. Dh. M. 25, 287, 
jayyariau. A, 85, 346. 
jajjavatthavehi, §. 309. 
jattha. AMg. 565. 
jatth, §. M. (false) 255. 
Jadio. §. 879, : 
jadala. Pkt, 595. 
jadmo. AMg. 405, 
jadila, Pkt. 209, 
jadha. Pkt. 66, 67, 565. 
jadhara. M. $8. 257. 
Jaghala, Pkt. 257. 
jana. 8. 97. 
jenaadi, ‘S. 490. 
janeitta, AMg. 582, 
jani. AMg. 350, 
janaga. AMg. 357, 360. 
janajogge. Pkt. 30, 
janan. JM. 92, 
jenassa. M. 14, note,2, 
jana. JM, 437 
yanic. Pkt. 367. 
jamda, ‘8. 565, 
janu. A, 346. 
jene. S (2) 3662, 
janei, M. 490. 
janedi. § 490. 
°énti, M. 490. 
janechm. M. Mg. (MS.)S. 184, note 3, 236, 368, 
janehi. JM, 165, 528, . 
jano. §, 95. 
jenna. M. Mg. 5. 276, 
jannai. AMg. 276, 
Jannageni. Mg, 276. 
jenhu, Pkt. 330, 
jatiu, A, 106, 293. 
jatteha. M. D, 26, 471, 
jatto, Pkt. 427. 
jattha, AMg. M. JM. JS, §. D, 16, 107, 178, 
293, 427, 465, ; 
jatrn, A. 268, 
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jad. AMg. 841, 427. 

jadi, A. S. 185, 252, 
jadinam. JS 381, 

jado. Pkt, 427. §. 429. 
jadru. A, 427, 

jadha. MBS. 103, 119, 208, 252. 


jadha. §. JS. 113, 208, 252, 361. 


jantavo, AMg,. 380, 381. 
jantuno. AMg,. 348, 380, 
jentusu. AMzg. 99. 
janna. AMg. 276, 
jannina. AMg. 517. 
jappanti, AMg, 296, 
tt. BR, 246, 
jappasi. 8. 296 
jappiena. M. 296. 
‘appini. 8. 296 
ida. S 296. 
‘dum. §. 296. 
“issadi. §. 296. 
jappemi. § 296. 
°s. § 296. 
jam. AMg. 349. 
yamailla. Pkt. 595. 


amagasamaga. AMg. JM, 202. 


Jamadaggi. Mg. (MS.) 237. 
jamalagai. JM. 360. 
jam, A. 404. 
Jamuna. S. 179, 251. 
Jamunisamgama. 8. 97. 
jampai. M. JM. 260, 296. 
jampane. 5. 296, 
jampantam. JM. 397, 
jampanti. Amg. 296, 397. 
“tena. JIM 296, 3U7. 
jampamini. Pkt, 563. 
°minie. Pkt 563. 
jampasi, Dh. 8, 296. 
jampase, M. 457, 
jampia. JM, 296. 
jampiam. A, 296. 
jamprinam. JM. 585. 
jampie. M. 296. 
jampiena. M,. 296, 
jampidum. Dh. 296, 
jampimo. M. 108, 455. 
jampira. M, A. 296, 596. 
jampirahé. A, 375, 
jampissam, 8. 296. 
jampiadi. §, 11. 


Jambudipamhi. Sena dialect, 7, 
Jambuddiva. AMg, JM. 298. 
Jambi. AMg. 71, 379. 
Jambi. M, 272. 
ina, M. 348. 
jambhanta, M. 397, 
jambhaai, Pkt. 487, 
jambha1. Pkt. 487, 
jJamma, M. 278, 540. 
jammai, Pkt. 540, 557. 
jammem,. M. AMg. JS. 404. 
jammana.° Ag. JM. 404. 
°am. AMsg. 404. 

jammado, 8. 69, 404. 
jammantare. §, 156. 
Jammantala’. Mg. (MS.) 236. 
jammassa, AMg. 404, 
jammio. AMg. 404. 
jammu, M. AMg. JM. JS. 350, 366¢, 
jamme, JM, 8. 3668, 404. 
jammena. §. 404, 
jammo. Pkt. 358. 
jamha. Pkt. 427, 
ysyai. AMg. JM. 478 
jeyahatthimm. JM. 357, 
jayittha, AMg. 517. 
jara, M297. 
juai. Pkt. 477, 
Jaragzavi. AMg. 393. 
jaradha, M. 198. 
jara, AMg 73,175. 
jarijjai. 5. 537. 
jala. Skt Pkt. 8. 
jala, P. 260. 
jolai MM. 268, 297. 
jalam. M. 348. 
jalana. JM. 3672. 

Snammi. AMg. 3662. 

°mhimmi. M. 379. 
jalante. AMg. 3668, 397. 
jelahara. M. 184. 
jalahim. M. 848 

°himm. M. 379. 

Shn, A 865. 
jalahimto. ‘8. (false) 365. 
jao. JM. 113. 
jale. AMg, 465 
jaléllaam., M, 111, 
jaloha, JM. 161 and note 1 
jalto. Pkt. 197. 
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jalpataki. Pkt. 454, 
Javana, AMg. 154. 
Javaniya. AMg, 154. 
yasam, Dh, 228, 409. 
jasam. Dh. M, AMg, 25, 409. 
°msi, AMg. 405. 
Jasavaddhana, JM. 347. 
Jasavamma, M. 347, 
jasasa. AMg. 408, 
°ssa, JM. 409. 
*ssim. AMeg. 405. 
*ssino, Ag. 405. 
°ha, A, 409, 
jasdim, Pkt. 182. 
jasu. A. 100, 106, 427. 
jaso. M. 845, 356. 
Jasoa. JM. 847. 
Jasoaé. Pkt, A. 85. 
jassa, AMg. JM. 350, 429, 498. 
jassammi, AMg, 427. 
“msi, AMg. 74. 
°mmi. <A. 427. 
jassim. Pkt. B. 75, 264, 348. 
yessedha. JS. 172. 
jasseha. JS. (text) 172. 
jaha. M.AMg, JM. A. A. 26, 108, 107, 118, 
178, 252, 427, 
jehai, AMg. 67, 500, 565. 
jahaka. Vedic. 70. 
jahana. M. 188. 
jahanabharilesa. A. 100. 
jahadi. JS. 500, 
jahanna. AMsg. 112, 
yshannenam. AMg. 112. 
jaha, M. AMg. JM, 114, 126, 367, 428 497, 
463, 516. 
jahai. AMg. 350, 500. 
jahim. A. 83, 427. 
jshika. Vedic. 70, 
jabadi. JS. 500. 
jahaya. AMg. 591. 
johariha, JM, 140. 
jahivatia. JM, 383, 
jahisi. AMg. 500. 
Shi, AMg. 500. 
Jahi, Pkt. 118. 
johi, A. 75, 427, 
jabim. All dialects, 75, 264, 313, 497, 
Jahitthila, Pkt, 118, 257, 
ahitia. AMg. 582, 


yahi, A, 75, 427. 
Jahu. Pkt. 118, 
Jahutthila, Pkt. 118, 128, 257. 
jahé. A. 427, 
jahe. AMg. 500. 
. Pkt, 424, 427. 
jasi. M. 487, 
jase. D, 457, 
jaanti, M. 14. 
jaao. M. 376. 
jai, Pkt. (AMg ) 165, 179, 487, 527. 
Jutandha, AMg. 162. 
julariya, AMg, 162, 
Jitina, AMg. 21, 
jai. Pkt, 179, 180. 
jam. AMg. 427, 
jaijardmaranehi, AMg. 175. 
Jaijaramaranehim, AMg, 73, 
jaujjai. A, 544, 
jaidina, JS. 584, 
jaimaranamoyandie, AMg. 361. 
jaisu, AMg. 99, 
jai. A, 165. 
jaisarai, A. 367. 
jai. A. 152. 
jae. 8. 427, 
jo, M. JM. 8. 169, 175, 376, 427, 
jam. AMg. 427. 
Jagarail. AMg. 556. 
Jagaranti, AMg. 556. 
Jagaramanassa. AMg. 556. 
Jigaramanie. AMg. 556, 563. 
Jagarittae. AMeg. 578. 
jacem. Me. 504. 
jajvalyamina, AMg. 558. 
jana. M. JM. AMg. JS. S. Mg. 276, 427, 510, 
janai. JM. AMg. A. 8. Mg. M. 510, 
Jinaia, M, 885. 
janet, A. 352, 454, 510. 
janao, AMg. 396. 
janam. M. JM. 8. AMg. 396, 427, 
janadi. 8. JS. 21, 510. 
janadha. §. Mg. 510. 
janantam. §, 275, 397, 
“tassa, M. 397, 
“ta, M. 397. 
“ti, AMg. 73. 
°to, 8. 897, 
°da. M. 275, 
di. 8, 275, 
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janappavaram, Pkt. 68. 
janamana, AMg. 510. 
janami. Pkt, 454. 
janaya. AMg, 396. 
jJanavatta. 8S. 367. 
janasi. JM. AMg. 8. M. 510. 
heie ie 457, 510. 
janaha. JM. AMg. 456, 510. 
Shu. aA. 510. 
janii. M. AMg. 510, 
yanadi. §, JS. 21, 510. 
°du. 8. 510. 
jindmo, §. AMg. Mg. M. 455, 510. 
jandvium. JM. 551. 
Janaviyam. JM. 551. 
jandve, JM. 551. 
janiveum, M, 578, 551. 
yanasi. Mg. (MS.) 236. 
jandsi. JM. AMg. 8. 510. 
yanahi. AMg.'S. Mg. 468, 510. 
jan, Pkt, (A). 179, 594. 
Jana, M.S. 565, 591. 
janiai, A. 548. 
yamd. A. 350. 
janiu. A. 565. 
yanium. 576. 
Janiukama, AMg. 577, 
janiina, M., AMg. JM. 586. 
janijja. Pkt. 548. 
jamjja. AMg. JM. 91, 122, 459. 
janitta, AMg. JS. JM. 21, 582. 
janittayariyassa, AMg. 172. 
janittu, AMg. JM. 577. 
janida. 5. 565. 
janidam. SS. 421. 
°davva. 8. 570. 
°dum. ‘8. 574. 
janmmi, M. 454, 510. 
yanimo. Pkt. 108, note 2. M. 510. 
jamya. AMg. 591. 
Ovavva, AMg. 570. 
Cssam, M.S. 534, 
Ogsadi. §. 534. 
Ossimo, AMg. 8. 845, 58-4. 
Chn, AMg. 534. 
Chis. M, A. 534. 
janiai. Pkt. 548. 
Padi, 8. 548. 
Cadu. 8, 548. 


Janu. A. 610. 

Jinua, §, 118, 

janua. M, 118, 

janiim. AMg. 360. 

Jane. M.S. AMg. 457, 510. 
jana. JM. 510. 

Jandyja. AMg. JM. 91, 122, 367, 459, 
janedi. §S. 510. 

Janehu. A. 106, 510. 
Jadasahkehim. 8. 368. 

jadi. JS. 2038. 

Jadisa. 5S. 245. 

jadisi. ‘'S. 245, 252. 

janimo. M. 450, 

jam. Pkt. 68. 

jama. A. 261. 

jamahi. A. 261. 

jami. AMg. 483. 

Jamiua. M. 55. 

jamjuya. JM. 55. 
Jamatukasa, PG. 55, 189. 
jamaida. §. 391. 

Jimidua. 8. 55. 

Jamadunad. 8. 391, 
jJamaduno. §, 391. 
jamaidusadda, ‘8, 55, 

yaya. AMg. 64. 

jayamsi, AMy, 3660. 
jayateyam. AMg. 409, 
Jayatuime. AMy, 402. 
jayade, JS. 203, 457. 
Jayaveyam, AMg. 409. 
jayasaddha. AMg. 333, 
jaya. AMg, 375. 

Janse. AMg. JM. 245, 252, 
Jisaya. AMg. 245. 

Jala. M. 161, 236. 

yala. M. 167, 188. 

jalen, A. 588. 

jalehi. 8. 468. 

jaloh. M. 161. 
Jalovayivinam. §. 405. 

java. JM, 178. 

java. A, 261. 

javaittha, AMg. 517. 
yavam. AMg. 181. 

jivanti. AMg. 175, 357, 396. 
jism. AMg. JM. 108, 427. 
jasu. A. 63, 106, 425, 497, AMg. 4€7. 
jahi. A. 427. 
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jahu, JAL. 529, 
jahim. Pkt. 427. 
whi. A. 470. 
jahe, Pkt. 425, 427, 428, 
u. <A. 150, 386, 427, 
vai, MM. 82, 482. 

“a, MM. 482. 

‘nota, ML. 482 

"nti. M 482. 
jindie, AMg. 16 
wgehia, Pkt, 287, 483, 565. 
Jina, Mg. (MS) 2386. 
jina. Pkt. 427. 
yn, M. JM. AMg, A. 473, 511. 
wnadi. 5, 473 
ymantassa. AMg. 397, 478. 
ynanti. M. 473. 
Jinamadamnu. JS. 3663. 
ynevayane, AMg. 417. 


jmi. Pkt. 128, 427,428 AMg. 516. 


jini. Dh 203, 478, 511. 
°m. AMg, 473. 
“hi. AMg. 182, 473. 
“hm, AMg, 182. 
jini, Pkt. 427. 
goa, <A, 473, 565 
jmum. JM. 473, 576 
jimiina, JM. 586. 
jinijjai, Pkt, 473, 536. 
jinitti. AMg, 582. 
Jininda, AMg JIL. JS. 158. 
pmissai. JM, 521. 
jingjja. AMg. 478. 
jingpp.. A. 800, 588, 
ymo. AMg. 518. 
jmna, NM. 5. 58. 
jinni. A. 504, 
jitta, JM. 194, 
jittia, Phe. 153, 454. 
jidha. A. 103, 118. 


jibbha. M. AMg. JM. JS.8 65, 382. 


pbbhio =AMg 69, 375. 
pbbhindiya, AMg. 158, 322. 
jibhmdia, “A. 158. 

pbbindin. A. 332, 

ymai, Pkt 482, 488. 

jummaj. Pkt. 482, 488. 

jryalva. JM. 156. 

jiva A. 34 note 4, 148, 261, 336. 
jiva, A (text) 261. 


jivad, A. 352, 454, 
jivvai. Pkt, 473, 536. 
pss. MM. 103, 427, 
pha. A. 108, 118. 
pha. <A. 114, 
ji. Pkt, 424, 
jis. M. 186, 427. 
jiadi. Mg. (MS.) 287. 
°du. §. 482. 
°nta, M. 482. 
“nte, D. 397. 
“st, M. 482. 
ji. M. 8. 188, 427. 
jidm. §. 482. 
°mo. § 482. 
°vesu, §. 552. 
pi. Pkt, 427, 
lie. M. 427. 
jimiita. OP. 191. 
jirai. Pkt. 284. §. 537. 
jiva. AMg S. 345, 482. 
jivadi. S. 482. 
jivantehm. AMg. 397. 
jivaloyam. JM. 143. 
Jivaun AMg 367. 
jivam AMg. 367. 
jivimo. AMg, 455. 
jivavia, §. 552. 
pivavidi. §. 552. 
Jivaviadi. S. 548, 552. 
jivavedu. §. 552. 
jivdvehi, 8, 552. 
jiviam. M. 143. 
jiviom. AMg. 576. 
jiviukima. AMg. 577. 
jivie. M. AMg. 169, 357. 
Jividasavvassenavl. 8. 143, 
jividukdma. §. 577. 
jive. AMg. 348, 3679, 
jiveam. 8. 460, 482. 
Jivéjja. M. 482. 
jiveyji. M. 462. 
jis. AMg. JM. 103, 427. 
yiha. M. AMg. JM. JS. 5. 65, 382. 
jihio AMg 69. 
yu. A. 425, 427. 
jus, AMg. 90. 
juaittana, M., 597. 
juario. 8. 400. 
juala, M, 164, 186. 
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jua. M. JM. SS. 403. 
juina, M. 403, 
yoina, M. 403. 
°nena, M., 403. 
°nehi. M. 408, 519. 
juie. AMg 896. 
juucchai. M. 215, 328, 555. 
°asu. M. 555. 
‘ida. §. 555. 
juo. JM. 85. 
jugavam. AMg, 181. 
jugi. A. 85. 
juguccha. Pkt. 215, 545. 
jugucchania, §, 555. 
qugucchanti. 8. 555. 
yugucecha. Pkt, 215, 328. 
jugucchedi. §. 328, 555. 
jugga. M, AMg. 277 
jujjar. M. 279, 506, 507, 546. 
juyjae. M. 457, 507, 546. 
juyjadi. 8. 507, 546. 
juyjade, JS, 457, 546. 
juyjanta. M. 507, 546. 
jojjba, M. AMg. JM. 8. A. 280. 
jujjhai. Pkt. 488. 
juyjhantahd. A 397. 
jujjhimo. AMg. 470. 
juyhe. A. 421. 
jufyai. AMg 507. 
jonjanti. AMg. 350. 
jutjemina. AMg. 507. 
jutye. AMg 507. 


junna. M. AMg. JM. 8. 58, 120, 566. 


junnaga. JM. 58. 

yonniya. AMg. 58. 

yutta, M. 270. 

juttim. AMg 68. 

ynttie. AMg. (text) 896. 
juppai. Pkt. 231, 286, 535, 546. 
jomma, AMg. 277. 

youve. AMg. 90. 

juvai. M. JM. 90. 

juvai. M. JM. 90. 

juvam. AMg. 403. 

juvad.. 8. 90. 
juvadivesalayjavaittaa. 8. 600, 
juvala. AMg. 281, 286. 
juvalaya, AMg. 231, 286. 
juvaliya. AMg. 231, 286, 
juva. M. JM.'. 408. 


jovina. AMg. 403. 
juviand, AMg. £08. 
nam. AMg. 403, 
°ne. AMg, 403. 
°no. M. IM. 408, 
Jubitthira, §. A. 118, 257. 
Juhitthila, AMg, 118, 257. 
“Hla, AMg. 118 (text), 
jubunimi, AMg,. 501. 
ya, AMg, 230, 335. 
jida. Dh, 208 
jadam. Dh 351. 
jiidakalassa. Dh 25, 
jidiara, Dh. 25 
jidiala Dh. 203. 
°assa, Dh. 519. 
judialu. Dh, 346. 
jiidha. §. 221, 252. 
yadbia. §. 221. 
yaya. AMg. 230, 335, 
jiiva, AMg. 2380, 335. 
jiha. M. AMg. JM, A, 188, 221, 252. 
jiham. JM. 465. 
jabas. JM. 85. 
jiina, M. 221. 
jahiyi. AMg. 221. 
js. A. 166, 
je. AMg. A. M, JM. 16, 28, 141, 150, 175, 
250 note 8, 336, 357, 427, 425 note 2, 465, 
515. 
jena. M. 5386, 
jem. A, 427. 
jettha. AMg. JM 8 414. 
jetthayara. AMg. 414, 
Jétthimilamisamme. AMg. 366°. 
jena. M. AMg. JM. Mg. A. 172, 178, 417 
note 3, 324, 427. 
jeniniyaham. JM. 172. 
jenim. Pkt 68, AMg. 427. 
jenaham. AMg. JM. 172. 
jetta. Pkt. 61. 
Jéttia, M. 158. Pkt. 434, 
jéttla, Pkt. 158, 434. 
jéttula. A, 153. Pkt. 434. 
jétthu. A. 106, 293, 
jetrula, A. 268. 
jedu. §. 478 and noie 1. 
jéddaha, M. 121, 122, 262, 
jépp. A. 300, 588. 
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jemai. Pkt 482, 488. jovvanattha, JM, 809, 

qeva. A. 261, 336. jovvanammi. M. 313, 350, 366. 

jeva. §, A. 11, 90, 95, 150, 336, jovvaniim. M 184, note 3, 

jevudu. Pkt, 434 johaha, D. 471. 

jévva, 3B. 90, 95, 194, 336, jam. AMg. 423, 427. 

jes. JM. AMg. 427. jjaim AMg, 182, 367. 

jesim. AMg. JM 108, 427, yjao, AMg. 423. 

jeha. A, 166, 262. °na, AMg. 423, 

jehmto. AMg. 427. ije. AMg, 423. 

yo. S 95. ljeva. S. Mg. (false) 11, 95, 336, 

jo. M. A. 8. AMg PG 10, 14, 34 note 4, | yévva. Mg. 8 23, 85, 95, 824 note 5, 336. 
144, 169, 258, 859, £27, 519. jrum, A. 268, 427. 

yoana, M. 164. : 

joantaka, A, 397, jh 

joantihe. A. 386. jhamkhai. Pkt, 214, 

jo. A, 461, yhacchara. CP, 191, 

jo. A. 34, note 4. jhayhara. Pkt, 214. 

jom AMg 411, jhadila. Pkt. 209. 

joijad A. 454, jhannajjhananta. Mg. (MS.) 236. 

joithina, AMg, 407. jhatii. Mg. (MS.) 236. 

joni AMg 411. jhattha, Pkt. 209. 

joss. Mg. (MS) 237. yhampai. Pkt, 826. 

joisam, AMg. 44], jhampani. JM. 326. 

joisangavii. AMg. 411. jhampia. AMg. 326 

joisama, AMg. 407, jhampitta. AMg. 326, 

joisim. AMg. £11. yhampiya. JM, 326. 

josinda. AMg. 158. jhaya, AMg JM, 299, 

joi. AMg. 411. jhaiaa. Pkt. 326. 

joedi. A, 246. jharai, Pkt. 326, 

jogasi. AMg. 364. jharua. Pkt. 211, 326, 596. 

jogovagaenam. AMg. 376, note 4, jharei, JM, 326, 369. 

jogga. M. 279. jhala, Pkt, 211. 

jodam, Pkt. 9. jhai. M. JM. 165, 280, 326, 479. 

jodo. Pkt, 9, jhinyja. AMg. 479. 

-jonichimto. AMg. 369. jhaivi. <A. 588. 

Joniya. AMg. 154. jhiu. JB. 479. 

jonisu. AMg. 99. jbadi. JS. 390. 

jonhi. M. AMg JM. 5. D. A. 334. jhadi. JS, 479, 

jénhaa. M, 375. jhima. AMg. 326. 

yonhai. M. 375. jhimante. AMg. 326, 

jonhala, A, 834, Pkt, 595. jhamave, AMg. 326. 

joohia. S 334, jhimei. AMg. 826. 

joyanasae, AMg, 448. jhomya. AMg. JM. 326. 

joyanasayasahassam. AMg, 448 jhayadi. JS. 479. 

joyanasabassaim, AMg. 447, 448. jhayasi. JM. 479. 

joyanaim. AMg. 450. jhiyamani. JM. 479, 563, 

joyantinam. JM, 397. jharud. Pkt. 211. 

jovvana, M, AMg. JM. 5, A. 615, 90, 252. jiujjai. M. AMg. 326. 

jovvanam, AMg. 357. jhijjad. A. 326, 454. 


jovvanaga, AMg. 90. jhijjse. M. 326, 457, 
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jhiyjanta. M. JM. 326, 
“nti. M. 826. 
nti. §. 326. 
jhijjimi. JM 326. 
°mo. M. 326. 
jhijjhisi. M. 326, 549. 
jhryai. AMg. 184, 280, 826 and note 3, 479. 
yhiyami. AMg. 479. 
“yai. AMg. 479. 
ovanti. AMg. 326, 479. 
°yamina. AMg. 479. 
°yasi. AMg. 479. 
“Yaha. AMg. 479. 
“vim. AMg. 479. 
jhiyis.. AMg. 479. 
jhine. M. 8. A. 326. 
jhujjhai. Pkt. 214. 
jhuni. A. 104, 299. 
jhusitta. AMg. 209. 
jhusiya. AMg. 209. 
jhusira AMg. 209 note 2, 211, 596. 
jhisani AMg. 209. 
jhisitta. AMg. 209. 
jhisittinam. AMg. 583. 
jhisiya. AMg. 209 and note 1. 
jhéndua. Pkt. 107. 
jhodai. Pkt. 326. 
jhodia. Pkt. 326. 
jhondalid. Pkt. 326. 


fh 
fiana. P. 276. 

t 
tagara. Pkt, 218. 
Tankans. AMg. 143. 


tahkissam. Mg. 221. 
tankukkariya. JM. 92. 
tamaruka. OP. 191, 256. 
timpa. CP. 191. 
timbaru. Pkt. 124, 218. 
timbaruya. Pkt. 124, 218. 
timburmi. Pkt. 218. 
tiritillai. Pkt. 558. 
tuthai. M. A. 279, 292. 
tuntunpanto. Pkt. 556. 
tivara. Pkt. 218. 
tthia. A. 100. 

fh. 
JM. 309. 
Op. 191. 


tharya. 
thakki. 


thaddha. M 333. 
thanayi. AMg. 360. 
thambha, Pkt. 808. 
thavahu. A. 471. 
than, A. 461, 594. 
thavia. ‘8. 594, 


thaviam. JM. 576. 
thaviiina, JM. 586. 
thaviyjanti. M. 551. 
thaviyjasu. A. 461. 
thavitta. JM. 582. 
thavittu. JM. 577. 
thavira. M.S 166. 
thavije. A. 543, 
thaver. M, JM. AMg. A. 81, 153, 309, 551, 
553. 

thavétta. AMg,. 582. 
thaveha. JM. 471. 

Phu. A. 309, 551. 
thahati. Pali, 388. 
thaai. Pkt, (JM.) 488, 487. 

“aii. JM. 488. 

Santi. Pkt (JM.) 483, 487. 
thai. M. JM. 309, 483, 487. 
thaiina. JM. 309, 586. 
thiittae. AMg. 483, 578. 
thatjja. AMg. 483. 
thine. M. AMg.JM.S. JB. A. 309. 
thinao. AMg. 99, 365. 
thing. AMg. 357, 367, 438, 439. 
thingim. AMg, 357, 438. 
thinani. AMg. 357, 438. 
thinijja. AMg. 809. 
thini. AMg. 405. 
thine. AMg. 357, 
thadum. ‘S. 573. 
thiyanti. JM. 483, 487. 
thivai. M. 553. 
thavia. § 590. 
thavel. AMg. A. 153, 809, 551, 553. 
thivem. JM. 309, 551. 
thaisi. Pkt, (AMg.?) 264, 516. 
thaha. JM. 309, 483. 
thahi. Pkt, (AMg.) 264, 516. 
thahia. Pkt. 466. 
thia, MM, 95, 145, 309. 
thi, M. AMg. JM. 309. 
thiia. M. 385. 
this. M., 28. 
thiccd. AMg, JS. 21, 359, 587. 
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thijjai. Pkt, 539. 

thitthadi. ‘8. (text) 483. 

thida. §, 309. 

bhidi. $. 309. 

thido. A. 192. 

thiya. AMg. JM. 309. 

thiai. Pkt. 539 

thina, Pkt. 151. 

thera, Pkt, (M. AMg. JM. S ) 166, 308, 
therr. M. 166. 


qd 


damkh, AMg, 212. 
damkhnem, Marathi, 212. 
dakka, M. JM AMg. 222, 566. 
dayhai. M. AMg. JM. 212, 222, 
dajjhae. JM. 222, 457. 
dajjhanta. M. AMg, 222. 
°ti M. AMg. JM. 222. 
“tu. AMg. 222. 
dajjhamana. AMg. JM. 222, 
ni, AMg. JM. 222. 
“nie, AMg. 563. 
dajjhas.. M. 222. 
°su, M 222. 
dajjhinti. JM. 222, 
gayihu. JM, M. 214, 222, 549, 
Shisi, M. 222, 549. 
dattha. M. 222. 
daddha. M, 222. 
daddhaa, M. 222. 
daddhidi. Pkt. 222. 
danda, JM. 222. 
dabbha. Pkt. 222. 
Dimotara. CP. 191. 
dambha. Pkt. 222. 
dambhia. Pkt. 222. 
dara. Pkt. 222. 
darai. Pkt. 222. 
dasai. Pkt. (JM.) 222, 484. 
dahai, M. 222, 
dahadahante, Mg. 397. 
dahana. M. JM. 222. 
dahara. AMg. JM. 222. 
dshaha. AMg. 222, 471. 
dshium, M., 222. 
dahiuna, M. 222. 
dahijja, AMg. 222, 
dahe, JM. 222, 462, 
dahéjja. AMg. 222. 


dala, AMg. 359. 

qali. A, 359, 

dalai, A 359. 

dalaga, AMg 3853. 

dali. A. 359. 

daha, M, AMg. 222, 
cimbhaehi, AMg. 350, 
dimblnyalu, AMg. 350. 
dunigarahi, Pkt, 871. 

dola, Pkt, 222, 

dol. Pkt 2U7 note 1, 222. 
doliia. M. 222, 

dolia, Pkt. 222, 

dohala,. AMg. JM, 222, 244, 


dh 
dhamkissam. P, 221. 
dhamkuya, Pkt, 107, 212, 267. 
dhamdhallai. JM. (°) 556, 
dhamdholai. JM. (?) 556. 
dhakka. Pkt, 221. 
ger \ni. JM. S. Mg. 221, $09. 
ghakki, CP. 191. 
dhakkida. Mg 221. 
dhakker. M. 221. 
dhakkeiina, JM. 221, 586. 
dhakkedha. Mg. 221, 
dhakkem. JM. 221, 
hi, 8. 221. 
dhajjai. M.S. 212, 219, 
dhayjadi. §, 212, 219, 
da, S. 212. 
°nta, 8, 212. 
dhanka, AMg. 218, 223. 
dhankani. Mg. 221. 
dhankissam. Mg. 221, 
dhankha. M. 213, 223. 
dhaikharaseso, Pkt. 213 note 3. 
dhama, A. 100. 
dhayyadi. Mg. 212, 219. 
dhitka. AMg. 213, 223. 
dhimkuna, AMg. 107, 212, 267.. 
ghilla. M. 150. 
dhumdhullai. 
canto, pPRt 56, 
ghénki. AMg. 218, 223. 
dhimkuna. Pkt. 107,212. AMg, 267. 
dhélla, Pkt, 150. 
dhotjjaha. JM. 463. 
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n 

na. M.S. Mg. A. AMg JM. D, 14 note 2, 
45 note 3, 94, 100, 118, 131, 169, 170, 172, 
184 note 8, 185, 219, 224, 357, 417, 421, 455, 
456, 457, 487 note 8, 510, 517, 519, 548, 

naa. M. 474. 

naana. Pkt. 224. 

naanam. Pkt. 358. 

naanamahu. § 379. 

naanaim. M. 367. 

naano. Pkt. 358. 

naanti. M. 474. 

naante. Mg. 474. 

naara. M. 186. 

naaria. M D. 114, 385. 

naarié. Pkt. 885. 

naario. M. 387. 

naare. §. 417. 

naalido. Mg. 386. 

naia. §. 474, 590. 

naiada. M. 97. 

nagama. Pkt. 196. 

naiggama. Pkt. 196. 

nanmnnja. M. 97. 

naipiira, M, 97. 

narpirasacchahe. M. 366°. 

naiphena. M. 97. 

nagsam. Mg. 521. 

naisdtta. M. 97. 

naissadi. 8. 521. 

naissadha 8. 521. 

nai. Pkt. (M.) 164, 224, 385. 

naia. Pkt. 385. 

Pkt 385. 

M. 385. 

Pkt. 385. 

naio. M. 387. 

naikauha. M. 97. 

naivea. ©. 97. 

nam. AMg. JM. 


naia. 
Nail. 
naie. 


§. M. Mg. Dh. A. A. 16, 
92, 71, 145, 150, 175, 224, 350, 369, 415, 
417, 423, 481, 463, 465, 476, 498, 519. 

nakkhe. M. 194. 

nakkhatte. AMg. JM. 17, 3068. 

nakhkhinam. Pkt. 193. 

nagarehimto. AMg. 369. 

nagalantala. Mg. 256. 

naggoha, AMg. JM. 287. 

nangala, Pkt. 260. 

nangula, AMg. 127, 260. 


nangiila. 
nangil. 
naigola. 


AMg 260. 
AMg 197. 
AMg. 127, 260. 
nangol. AMg. 127, 260. 
nangohya. AMg 127, 260. 
nacira. M. 865. 
naccai. M. 280, 488, 596. 
naccantassa. OP. 397. 
naccant]. <A. 100. 
naccamha. Mg 470. 
nacca. AMg. 587. 
naccinam. AMg. 587. 
naccamo. Mg. 470. 
naccia. M. 565. 
naccium. M. 573. 
nacadavva. § 570. 
nacciri. M. 596. 
naccissam. §. 527. 
naccissadi, §. 527. 
nacce, A. 166. 
nayjai. Pkt, M. JM. AMg. 276, 548, 
najjiai. Pkt, 548. 
nattaa. §. AMg. 279, 289. 
nattai. AMg. 289. 
nathiyam. AMg. 463. 
natthiina. P. 303. 
nadila, M. 260, 354. 
nattamcara. Pkt. 270. 
nattia. M. 55. 
nattike. Mg 292. 
natthi, M, AMg. JM. JS. §, Mg. (text) 45 
note 3, 143, 170, 178, 498. 
natthike. Mg. 292. 
natthina. P. 303. 
nadihi, %. 386. 
nantaguniya. AMg. 171. 
nantajmena. AMg. 171. 
nantaso, AMg. 171. 
nantahim, AMg. 171. 
nandad. A, 469. 
nandantu. M. 471. 
napabutta. M. 171. 
napahuppanta. M. 171. 
napumsagattae. AMg. 364. 
nappai, Pkt. 548, 
nabhe. AMg 409. 
namamsitté, AMg. JS. 21, 74, 582. 
namakkara. M, 306, 347. 
namantaineam. Mg. 397. 
namaba, M. 471. 
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namahu. A. 106. 

namimo. M. JM. 108, 455. 
Pnamila’. Meg. 256. 
naméjja. M, 462. 

namo, AMg. 175. 

namo. M.JS S Mg. 408. 
namoyira, Pkt. 3.6. 
nammo. Pkt, 357. 

nayare. Pkt. 68. 

nayarie, AMg. 385, 

nara M. 366°. 

narayaino, M. 3879. 
narasimha, 58. 76. 

naraa =A, 82. 

narinds. JS, 8. A. 158, 
narenda, §. 159. 

nola. Mg. AMg. 256, 364. 
nalaka. Mg, 256 


nalida, M. AMg, JM. 260, 354. 


nalini. Pkt, 224, 

nalinda. Mg.158, ~ 
nalha. M.170, 

navai. Pkt. 251, 548. 
navakhi, <A. 206. 
navanatim. AMg. 442. 
navanavinana. Pkt, 442. 
navatali, A. 350. 
navadaha, A, 442, 444. 
navantahs. A, 251, 397. 
navama. Pkt, (D.) 103, 449. 
navayare. AMg JM. 306, 347. 
pavara. M. A. 184. 
navaram. M. A. 184. 
navari, M. A, 184. 
navavabiikesakalava, §. 97. 
navaha. AMg. 451. 
navahi, A. 251, 456. 
navahutta. M. 171. 
navela. M. 161. 

navvai, Pkt. 548, 

navviai, Pkt, 548. 
nactike. Mg. 292. 
na-ahiapadiboha. M. 171. 
nasshiiloa. M. 170. 

nati. Me 170, 

nastike. Mg. 292. 

nassa JM. 68, 

nassai. Pkt. 488, 

nassadi. §. 63, 815. 
naha. M. AMg. 188, 194. 


nahaara. Pkt. 301, 347. 
nahaala. M. 347.1 
nabaaliu. M. 346, 365. 
naham. M. 356, 409. 
nabangana. M. 347. 
nahappahivaliauna. M. 162. 
nahamm. M. 409. 
nahavattha M 847. 
neahasirikantha. M. 98. 
nabihi M. 409. 
nahahoa = M. 347. 
nahuddeso. M 347. 
nabuppala. Mg. 158. 
nahe. M. 409. 

nia. M. 565. 

niakka. A. 194. 

niagu =A. 192. 

niardena. § 400. 
naascadi. Mg. 170. 
naiunha. AMg. 163. 
niio. AMg 381. 

niim. AMg. A. 6. 
naiyjai. Pkt. 548. 

niinnd. AMg. 171. 

nai. A. 152. 

niulabhava. M 169. 
naina. M, 586. 

nie. Pkt. 431. 

nigaa. M. 170. 
nigakanna §. 376. 
nagadi. 8. 170. 

nadala. M 260. 
ninammi. M. JS. 21, 850. 
nando. JS. 365. 
nanaroi. AMg 3880. 
nani JS. 405. 

nada. §. 565. 

niidavva. JS. 570. 

nada. JS. 390. 

nadi. §. (P)21. 
nadidira. §. 170. 
nadidila. Mg. 170. 
——nanissa, JS. 405. 
name. M.§. Mg. 148, 404. 
nimae. AMg. 126. 
nimam. M. 8. Mg. 358, 404. 
nami. M.170. 

name. M. 404. 

namena, AMg. JM. 404. 
namenam. AMg. 404, 
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niya. Pkt. 187. niameiina, M, 586, 

naraa. M. 82, 186. niamem, A, 4 note 4, 
naniela. S. 129. niala, A. M. Mg. 238, 240, 
nalihadi. ‘§. 170. niala, A. 260. 

nalamkida, 8. 170. nialavia, M, 240. 

nalavai, M. 170. niaha, M, 240 

naliaia, Pkt, 129. niastapado. Mg. 810, 
naheri, M.129, nunti. M. 493, 

niva, A. 394. mutyiad: §. 546, 

navam, M. 152, 394, nlufjiasi, §. 546, 

nava. AMg. 394. niunjiami, §, 546. 

navia, Pkt, 210 and note 2. muddai, Pkt. 566, 

nayida, 8, Mg. 210, 818, nupa. M.186. AMg. 8, 116, 388, 
nasiae. Mg. 375, nunattana. §.M. 298, 597. 
nasa. M, 282. niunie, §. 375. 

nasal. M. 68, 315, 488, niunu. Dh. 25. 

nasae. JS. 462, nura. A, 126. 

nasana, Pkt. 224. nioo. §. 345. 

nasantaahdé. A. 366, nloyajivana. AMg. 173, 465. 
nasanti, M,. 63, nimajjanta. Pkt. 118. 
nasasu, M. 63. nimela. Pkt. 248, 

nisika. Dh. 519. nikka. Pkt. 302. 

niham, M. JS, 8.170. nikkajava. A. 302. 

naihala. Pkt. 260, nikkankada. AMg. 302. 
nahi. AMg. 584. nikkana. AMg. 302. 

nihim. Pkt. 431. nikkanta. §. 308. 

nisi, AMg. 534. nikkama. Mg. $. 202, 481. 
nahikamala. M, 70. nikkamai. M. 302, 481. 
nia, M. 81, 92, 186, 187, 565. : nikkamadi. §. Mg. 802, 481. 
mamsana, M. 74. nikkamanta. §. 302. 
niacchai. M. 499. ~ { nikkamantassa. Dh. §. 802, 397. 
niacchae. M. 457, 499, nikkamamha. §. 481. 
niacchanta. M, 499. nikkamami. §. 481. 
maechamana, M. 499, nikkamia. Dh. 8. 302, 590. 
niacchaha. M. 499, nkkamidum. 8. 302. 
niacchami, M, 499. nikkampa. M.S. 302. 
niacchesi. M. 499. nikkampa. §. 95. 

niatta, ML, 52, nikkammahi. M. 865. 
niattai. M. 289. "" | ukkimaissimi. 8. 302, 528. 
niattaissadi. §. 289, 528, nikkarena. M. JM. 802. 
matiadu, S, 289. mkkinasi. ‘8. 511. 

niattasu. ‘8. 289. nikkiva. M. 58. 302. 
niattaidum. §. 573. nikkidam. Mg. 302. 
niattivehi. §, 289. nikkide. Mg. 302. 
niattiadi. §, 289. _ nikkha. Pkt. 302, 306. 
niattiadu. ©. 289, nikkhattikada, ©. 819, 329. 
niattha. M. 564. nikkhama. Mg. 802. 

niadi. Mg. 94. nikkhamai. M. 802, 481. 
niandhana. Pkt. 201. ~ ; nikkbitta. M. 319. 


niapine. Mg. 367% and note 2, ‘ nikkhivia. M. 819. 
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nikkhividum. M. §. 319, 575. ninnira, AMg, 167, 
nigalavadi. §. 240. mingunnas, M, 159. 
mggam. M. 85. ningunnada, §. 159. 
nigganthida. §%. 512. ninneha. A. 313. 
nigganthidaganthira. &. 333. ninndnnada, §. 159. 
niggadua. §. 581. ninhaga, AMg. 231. 
niggamamagga. ‘8. 287. mahuriyjanti. M. 330, 473, 536, 
nigghna. M. 287. muhuvida. 8. 265, 33v. 
nigghosa. M. 247. uinbnyido. ‘8. 478. 

nighasa. AMg. 202. mnhuyiadi. 8. 880, 473, 536. 
niceaa. M. 301. ndam. Mg. M (false) 174, 429. 
niccala. M.S. A. 302. mddaé, A, 375. 

niceida. §. 303. mddadi. A. 599, 

niccmtai. A, 359, 362. piddattana. M. 597. 
niceinda, §. 275, mddahéya. AMg. 222. 
micen, A, 351, mdda. §. M. 102, 119, 288, 
miceéttha, M, AMg. 301. niddaadi, S. 479, 

mccouga. AMg. 157. niddaila. Pkt. 595. 

nicchaa. a. 301. mddalu. Pkt, 595. 

micchara, OP, 191. oddukkha. §. 829. 
nechalla. M, 301. mddha. M. AMg. JM, 140, 270, 318, 
micchida. ‘S. 301. niddhanakimud. 8. 376, 
niyja. M. 586, niddhand. M. 3674, 

mijitta, AMg, 194, niddhiima, M. 288, 
nijjhara. M.S. 287, 326, ninta. M. 498, 603. 
nijjharai. JM. 325. moti. M. 493. 

niyjhaa, Pkt, 589, mipanna. M, 305. 

myjhaai, MM. 479. mppaampa, M. 305. 
nijjhdanchamuddham Pkt. 589. mppakkha, M, 305. 
mijjhaadi, 8. 479, mppacchima, M, 305. 
myjhaanti, 8, 479, nippatta. M. 805. 

wyyhai. JS. 479, nippasara. M 305. 
niyhaida. §. 565. mippaha. M. 305. 

nyjhaida, §. 479, nippivasa, M. 305. 
nijjhindo. S. 479. nippidia. M, 240. 

nijjbaiadi. §, 538. nipphanna, M. 3085. 
niyhodai, Pkt, 526, mpphanda. M. $8. 805. 
nijhjbienti. Pkt. 193. mpphala. M. 8, 805. 
nitthai. M. 309, 483. nipphura. M. 805. 

nitthina, AMg, 334, mibandhai. M, 513. 
nitthura. M, 257, 303. nibandhani. JS. 358. 
nitthula. Pkt. 257. nibudda, M. 566. 

nitthuhia. Pkt. 120. nibbandha. S. 287. 

nidala, ‘5. 260. nibbhacchida, Pkt, 198. 
nidala. A, 260. nibbhara, M. 287, 603. 
nidila, M, AMg. JM. 8. 103, 240 and note I, | nibhbhatsida. Pkt, 193, 

« 354, nima, Pkt, 118, note 2. 
nidila. SS. 260. nimai. Pkt. 118, 261. 
ninne. M, 278. nimajjai. Pkt. 118. 


minnad. M. 278. nimajjasu, Pkt. 118, 
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nimajjihis:1. Pkt. 118. 
nimia, M,. 118 and note 2, 
nimittam. §, Mg. 361. 
nimilla, M. 566. 
nimillai, Pkt. 488. 
nimilaz. Pkt. 180. 
nimei. M. 118. 

nimela, Pkt, 122, 
nimesi. M. 502. 

nimba. M, 247. 
nimbaphala. M. 184. 
nimma, A. 149, 194. 
nimmakkhia. §. 320, 
nimmalaé, M. 148. 
nimmavesi, M. 551, 553, 
nimmianta, §. 487, 
*nimmiia. §, 591. 
nimmaya. §. (false) 11, 591. 
niya. Pkt. 187. 
piyamsitta. AMg. 74, 
niyamsei, 
eet \ AMg. 74, 
niyamasa. AMg. 364, 
nyama. JS. 365. 

niyaga. AMg. 254. 
niyyidamainaha. Mg. 366. 
niyyhala. Mg. 11, 236. 
nirakkhaa, A. 367%. 
niratjana. M 234. 
nirantara. M 8. 341. 
nirantaram. M. 519. 
nirandaram. ‘. 275. 
niravékkha M 34l. 
niralamba. M. 341. 
ninkkhana. M. 341. 
nirucchava. 8. 3274. 
nirunjhai. M. 485, 507. 
niruvama, A. 341. 

nirtsua. M. 341. 

nilada. M. AMg. 103, 260, 35., 
ni(hékam)de. Mg. 270. 
niliamina. 8. 474. 

nilukka. M 8S. 566. 
*nillaccha. See nelaccha, 66. 
pillajs. M 287. 

niva. M. 199. 

nivaitaha. A. 370. 
nivadanta. M. 897. 
nivadida. S. 218. 
pivattamaga. 8. 289. 








nivattamana, §. 563. 
nivattavem. %. 552. 
nivattissadi. §. 289. 
nivasantahi?. <A. 397. 
nivasantehim. A. 868. 
nivasirié. Pkt. 385. 
nivastide. Mg. 310. 
nivaranda. M. 361. 
nivarema. Mg. 470. 
nivarehmi. Mg. 470. 
nivia. M.118. 
nivida. M. 240. 
nividia. M. 240. 
nivutta. M. 52. 
niveanaitiaa. S 600. 
nivedidum. §. 573. 
nivedemi. Pkt. 454. 


} nivedémha. §. Dh. Mg. 470. 


nivedémln. Pkt. 454. 
nivesa. M. 182. 


1 nivesa. M. 365. 


nivvakkala. Mg. 62. 
nivvattamha. §. 289. 
nivvattedu. §. 289. 
nivvattehi. §. 289. 
nivvariyjae. M. 457, 537. 
nivvaanta. M. 487. 
pivvaanti. M. 487. 
nivvai. M. 487. 
nivvinaittia. §. 600. 


| nivvadi. JS. 487. 
| nivvavaissam. ‘8. 551. 


nivvavida, §. 551. 

nivvavedi. §. 551. 
nivvavénti. M. 561. 
nivvaheum. M. 573. 
nivvisesammi. 8. (false) 366°. 
nivvisesani. 5. 367. 

nivvus. M. 51, 219. 

nivvuda. §. 51, 96, 219. 
mvvudi. M, 204. 
nivvadilahia. 5. 361, 
nivvubhai. M. 541. 
niyvidha, M. 8. 163. 
nivvéllai. M.A. 107, 

nisi, Mg, 413. 

nifidadu. Mg. 469. 

niécas. Mg. (°cca. text) 801. 
niscala, Mg. 301. 

nifehda, Mg. 329. 


ulsSalidaséa, Mg. 565. 
nisamsattana, 8, 597, 
nisanka, <A. 64, 

nisanku. A 100, 851. 
nisadha. AMg. 67, 222, 304. 
nisanna. M. 96. 

nisanniia, M. 375. 

nisannitti, M, (false) 96. 
nisammai. M 489. 
nisammanta, MM. 489. 
nisammanti, M. 489. 
nisammasa, M, 489, 

nisasia, MM, 350. 

nisgarenda. M. 159. 

misiara. M, 164, 

nisiaiu, <A, 346, 

nisivahi, AMg 285 

usidha. AMg (7?) §, (false) 221. 
nisidha. Pkt. (?) 221. 
nisiha. AMg. (1) 8. (false) 221, 
nisunabu, A, 503. 

nisunia. A, 594, 
nisubbhanta, Pkt. 585. 
misumbhanta, Pkt. 535. 
niskama, Mg. 302, 481. 
niskamadi. Mg. 302, 481. 
niskamantinam Me_g. 397. 
niskida. Mg. 302. 

nisphala. Mg. 305, 
nissimeha. § 140. 
nissinehfo. §. 376. 

nha, M. 102. 

mhaamm. M 3668, 
nihamsa. M. 74, 206 note 3. 
mhamsana. M. 74, 206 note 8. 
nihana. Pkt. 224, 

nihanadi. JS. 499. 
nihananti. M. 499. 
nihanium. JM. 578. 
nihanitta, AMg JB. 21, 582. 
nihanemi. M, 499 

nihammai. M. 188, 540. 
nihammanti, M, 540. 
nihasa. M., 206 and note 3 
nihasana. M. 206 and note 3. 
nihia, M, 2(6. 

nihina, Pkt, 224. 

nihim. Pkt. 72, 379. 

nihitia, M. 194, 286, 
nthitte, A. 286, 
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nihippanta, M. 286. 
nua, M, 51. 

nihuana, Pkt. 224. 
mhuda, §. 51. 

nhudadara $, 414, 
mhelana. Pkt. (AMg). 206, 266. 
nia. M. 81, 

niaame. M. 3674, 

niadi. §. Mg, 536. 

ni, M. JM. 498 

nida. M. 90, 122, 240, 
ninai. Pkt 493 and note 4 
nimya, AMg. JM. 62. 
ninetina. JM 62. 

nineha Meg, JM. 474, 
nida. S. Mg. 81, 
nidavadi, §. 569, 
nidiniunabuddhinag. §, 888. 
nidétti, 8. (false) 96, 
ninti. M (?) 498. 

nima. AMg. 248, 

nimi, Pkt. 261. 

*nimo, Pkt. 493, 

-nila, AMg,. 156. 
niluppala, §. 158. 

niva. A, 248, 

nivi. Pkt 261. 

nisasadu. Mg. 64, 815, 496. 
nisanka, M. 64, 329. 
nisania, Pkt. 149, 

nisani. Pkt, 149, 

nisarai. Pkt, 264. 
nisaradi. §. 477. 

nisarahi, <A, 264, 455, 
nisavatta, §. 276. 

nisasai. MM. 64, 315, 496. 
nisasadi, §, 64, 815, 496. 
nisasanta. M. 496, 
nisasanti, §. 496. 

nisasia, §. 591. 

nisasia. M, 350. 

nisaha, M. 8. 64, 80, 829. 
nisivanna. A. 251. 

nis. M. 493. 

nisesa. JM. 329. 

niha. 493. 

nihammai. Pkt. 188. 
nihammia. Pkt. 188. 
niharai. Pkt. 264. 

nu. §. M. Mg. 94. 
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nutthubli. Pali, 120. 
nuttaram. AMg 171. 
nupittham. Mg. 308. 

numai. Pkt. 118, 261. 
numajjai. M. 118, 248, 
numanna. M. AMg 118, 248, 566. 
numanta. Pkt. 118. 
numanna. Pkt. 118. 

nullai; M AMg. 194, 244. 
nuvanna. Pkt, 118. 

ni. Pkt. 493, note 4. 

niura. A 126. 

nina, Pkt. 224. 

ninam. S. Mg. 150, 224. 
nivuriim. §. (false) 126. 

ne. M. AMg. 345, 361, 415, 419, 481. 
nea, M. 170, 

nei, M,. 158, 474. 

neura. All dialects, 126. 
neurakeurao, A, 126, 
neurakeiram, §. 126, 

neurilla, M, 126, 595. 

neula, Mg. 126. 
negagunovavee. AMg, 171. 
negacittisu. AMg. 171, 
negaso, AMg. 171. 

negdim. AMg, 171. 

negehi, AMg. 171. 

nécchai. M, 170. 

nécchadi, S. 170. 

néjjami, MM, 460. 

nedali, Pkt. 260. 

nédda, Pkt. (M.). 90, 122, 194, 240. 
nena, M. JM. A, 4381, 

neta. AMg. (text) 390. 
netiro. AMg. (text) 390. 
nedam. §. Mg. M.174, 300, 429. 
nedu. §. 153, 474. 

nedina. AMg. JS. 21, 584. 
nedha. SS, Mg. 456, 474. 
nénti. M. 474, 498. 

némha. §. Mg. 470, 474, 
neya. Pkt. (JS.) 187, 572, 
neya. AMg. 3890. 

neyaro. AMg, 390. 
neraiehimto. AMg. 369. 
neraiyatiie. AMg. 364, 
nelaccha, Pkt. 66 

* néllaccha 66. (See nelaccha.} 
neva, AMg. JS, 170. 


nevaccha. M. $, 280, 
nevacchakalia, M. 878. 
nevacchakalai. M. 375. 
nevali. Pkt. 161, note 1, 
négcadi. Mg, 170. 

nes, M. 474, 

neha. M.A.Mg D. 140, 318. 
nehamaia. M. 70. 

nehalu. Pkt. 318, 595. 
nehi, JM. 8. 474, 

neh. M. 521. 

nehim. JM, 431. 

nehma, Mg. 8. 474. 

no. AMg 8. JM. 357, 415, £19, 465. 
nonna, M. AMg. (text) 244, 
nodaiadi. §. 170. 
nomahi. M.§. 154, 
nomalha, M, 8. 154. 
nomale. §. 224, 875, 
nollai. M, AMg, 194, 244. 
nollavehnti. AMg. 528. 
nillivaja, AMg, 244. 
nollavehinti, AMg. 244. 
nolha, M. 244, 

nolle, M. 244, 

ndllénti, M. 244. 

nohala, Pkt, 260. 

nohaha. M, 154. 

noha, Pkt. 148, note 60. 
nhavana, JM. 313. 
nhavyanaa = §, 313. 
phaviina, JM. 313, 
nhaviinam, JM. 585. 
nhaa, M. 313. 

nhiaimi. Mg. 314. 

nhit. Pkt. 313, 487. 
nhiua, 8, 313. 

nhaitta. JM. 3138, 582. 
nhaissam. ‘S, 318, 529. 
nhau. AMg. 255. 

nhine. M. AMg. JM. JS. 8. A. 268, 313. 
nhinitta, AMg. 313. 
nhinei. AMg. 313, 559. 
nhanénti, AMg. 313, 559. 
nhada, 8. 313. 

nhidum. §. 313. 

nhide. Mg. 814. 

nhamo. JM. 3138, 487. 
nhaya. AMg. JM. 313. 
gharu, AMg. JM, 255, 
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nhironi. AMg. 255. 

nharunie. AMg. 361. 

nhavaanto. M. 313. 

nhavayando. M. (text) 318. 
nhavia. Pkt. (M.) 210, 247, 268, 313. 
nhavinti. JM, 313. 

nhaviya. AMg JM. 818. 
nhiviya, AMg. 210, 313. 

nhivel, AMg. 313. 

nhaiventi, AMg. 318, 

nhavesu. JM. 318. 

nhiveha, AMg, 813, 551. 

nhusi. AMg. 148 and note 6, 313. 


t 
tai. M.S. A (text) JM. 118, 416, 420, 421. 
taia, M. 82, 91, 184, 449. 
taiam, Pkt, (M.?) 113 and note 2, 
taia. Pkt. (M, 7) 118 and note 2, 121. 
tail, A, 420, 421, 
taim. <A. 421. 
taiyi. A. 91, 134, 449, 
taitto. Pkt, 420. 
taiya. AMg, JM. 82, 91, 184, 449, 
taiya. AMg. 113. 
taisa, A. 81, 121, 166, 245, 262. 
tau. A, AMg. 106, 379, 409, 420, 421, 488. 
tat, AMg 379. 
tauvatia. Pkt. 166, 
tatisi. M. 164, 
tae. AMg.M.JM.8. Mg. D. 16, 420, 421, 
425. 
tao. Pkt. (JM. AMg. JS.) 175, 357, 408, 
‘425, 488, 518. 
taohimto. AMg. 425. 
tam. M. AMg.JM. J8.8. Mg. Dh, A. DA. 
14, 16, 92, 94, 148, 145, 169,171, 174, 250 
note 8, 350, 367, 417, 420, 421, 423, 425, 
427, 429, 463, 554. 
tamm, AMg. J§. 879, 425. 
tamsa. M. AMg, 74, 334. 
tams1, AMg, 74, 174, 818, 350, 866%, 425. 
takkara, AMg. JM. 806. 
takkarattana. AMg. 306, 597. 
takkiyinam. AMg. 592. 
taklossadi. 8. 528. 
takkei. A. 490. 
takkem, Mg. 8. 150, 287, 490. 
takkhai. Pkt. 318. 


takkhan uk khaaharihatthu-kkhittabhémbhala, M, 


214, 





takkha. Pkt. 402. 
takkhin, Pkt, 318, 
takkhino. Pkt 402. 
taggadamanae, 58, 409. 
tacca. AMg. JS. 281, 299, 449 
taccam. AMg, 451. 
taccamosa. AMg, 78. 
taccanam. AMg. 281. 
taccehim. AMg, 281, 368. 
tacchai. Pkt, 216, 318. 
tacchanti. AMg. 504. 
tacchiya, AMg. 318, 505. 565. 
tajau. A. 454, 

tajjanié. Pkt, 385, 

taéjja. AMg. 460. 

tataka, CP. 191, 

tattha. M. 308. 

tattha. AMg. 390. 
tabihighadand, M. 55. 
tatthina, P, 190, 303. 
tatha. CP. 47, 
tathahitapaka, 47, 

tatha, OP. 191. 

tada. M, 198. 

tadaga. AMg. 8, 281, 240. 
tad. M. JM. AMg. 240, 603. 
tadibhava, M. 840, 

tadiya. AMg. 240. 
tadivimalasarisa. AMg. 603, 
tadi. M. 395. 

taddi. Pkt. 291, 

tana, PG. 49. 

tanailla, JM.8. A. M, AMg. 49, 595 
tanad. JM. 92. 

tanaga, M. AMg. 49. 
tanamays. AMg. 87. 
tanaha, A. 264, 370. 

tani. AMg. 367: 

tandae. M, 457, 

tandim, Pkt. 180, 

tandm. AMg. 68. 


tanua. M. 96. 
tanudai, M. 558, 
tanuaae. M. 558, 
tanudi. M, 558. 
tanui. M, 139. 


tanuétti, M. (false) 96. 
tanumajjbinam. Pkt. 180. 
tanuyatti. 8. (text) 255. 
tanuled, M, 196, 
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tanullaa. M. 196. 

tanuvi. Pkt. 139. 

tanha, M. 92. 

tanhachuhao. JM. 360, 

tatta, Pkt. 565. 

tattatave, AMg. 409, 

tattabhavam, Pkt, 293, 

tattastehim. Mg. 368. 

tattassu. A. 366. 

tattilla, $8, M. D. 595. 

tattu. A. 106, 2938. 

tatto. Pkt. (S). 197 and note 1, 414, 420, 421, 
425. 

tattha. M.AMg. JM.8. Mg. P. 8. 107, 293, 
308, 350, 425, 481 note 1, 516, 519, 565. 

tatthabhavam. §. 293, 396. 

tatthabhavada. §. 298, 896. 

tatthabhavado. §. 298, 396. 

tatthabhodi. §. 293. 

tatthastehim. Mg. 310. 

tatthina. P. 190, 308. 

tatru. A. 268. 

tadao. §. Mg. 425. 

tadajjhavasiya. AMg. 341. 

tadatthovaiittd. AMg. 341. 

tadappiyakarana. AMg. 341. 

tadavaranijja. AMg. 341. 

tadia. §S. Mg. 82, 91, 449. 

taditadiya. AMg, 840. 

tadubhaya. AMg. 341. 

taduvikkhakarino. JM. 341. 

tado. Mg. 8. 185, 425. 

taddiasindu. M. 158. 

tadru. A. 268, 425, 427. 

tadha, JS. Mg. 103, 118, 208, 850. 

tadha. §. Mg. 95, 118, 208. 

tanu. OP. 224. 

tappadhamaya. AMg. 270. 

~tappanesum. CP. 225. 

tam. M. AMg. 848, 349. 

tamao. AMg. 409. 

tamam. AMg. 409. 

tamamsi. AMg. 409. 

tamapasara. Mg. 11. 

tamaraaniara. M. 347. 

tamasi. AMg. 408. 

tamassa. §. 409. 

tamio. AMg. 409. 

tamaidai. Pkt. 554, - 

tamapubandha. M. 347. 


tamalakasano. M. 356. 

tamiss’. JM. 315. 

tamugghaa. M. 347. 

tame. AMg. 356. 

tamena. M. 409. 

tamo. M. 356. 

tamba. M. AMg. 295, 307. 

tambakimi. Pkt. 295. 

tambaga. AMg. 295. 

tambaratti. Pkt. 295. 

tambavanni. M.S. 295. 

tambasiha. Pkt, 295, 

tamba. M. 295. 

tambiya. AMg. 295. 

tambira. M. 187, 295. 

tambiré. Pkt. 137. 

tambola. M. AMg. JM. JS.S. 127. 

tambolaya. AMg. 127. 

tamboli. AMg. 127. 

tambdlla. Pkt. (text) 127. 

tammane. AMg. 409. 

tammago. JM. 409. 

tammi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 813, 350, 3668, 
425. 

tamhaivijjo. AMg. 172. 

tamha. §. Mg. AMg. JS. 425. 

tamhaid. AMg. 341. 

tamhi. JS. 366%, 425. 

taya. AMg. 350. 

tayatta. AMg. 597. 

tayattie. AMg. 361. 

tayappavala®’. AMg. 413, 

taya. AMg. JM. 358, 367, 413, 519. 

tayao, AMg. 413. 

tayanam. AMg. 418, 

tayani. AMg. 358, 418. 

tayapanae. Pkt, 358. 

tayamanta, AMg. 413, 

tayamanto. AMg, 396, 

tayaisuha. AMg. 418, 

tayasuhae, Pkt. 358. 

tarai, Dh. AMg, M. 25, 349 note 1, 477. 

tarangappahare, M. 3679, 

taraccha, AMg. 123. 

taracchi. AMg. 128. 

tarani, PEt. 358, 

taratama. AMg, 414, 

taranti, AMg. 1738, 477. 

taraja. Pkt, 226, 

taraha, M, 456, 
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A. 132. 

AMg, 576, 

M. 537. 

taiittae, AMg, 578, 

tarittu, AMg. 577. 

tarissanti. AMg. 522, 

tarihinti. AMg. 522. 

taruarahi, A. 371. 

tarunahé. A, 372. 

taruniu. M, 85. 

tarumhé, A, 372, 387. 

taruniu, M, 387, 

taruninam. M. 387, 

taiuno. §, 380. 

taruttana. M. 597. 

taruhi, A. 180, 381. 

taruhé, A, 379. 

tari. M, JM. 72, 

tarina, M. 381. 

taladi, Dh. 25. 

talavénta, Pkt. 53. 

talavéntaa, Pkt. 53. 

talavonta. Pkt. 53. 

talia, M. 231, 

taliam. Pkt. 226, note 3, 

taliam. Pkt, 226, note 3. 

taliga. AMg. JM. 231, 240, 

taliya, AMg, 97, 231. 

talira, Pkt. 167, 

telava. AMg, 231], 240, 

tali, A. 3662, 

tali, <A. 240, 

tali, A. 395, 

tahima. AMg. 248. 

taluna, Mg, 225. 

taluni. P. 225, 

taléjja. AMg. 460. 

tava, AMg, JM. Mg. 8. 28, 95, 173, 307, 420, 
421. 

tavaccarans, JM. §. 801, 847, 

tavanijjamatiu. Pkt, 203, note 4, 

tavalova. AMg, 347, 

tavassi. Meg. 315, 

tavassini. Mg, 315. 

tavassi, Meg, 405. 

tavasi, AMeg. JS. 408, 

tavasi. 5. 408, 

tayassi, JM. §. 315, 

tavassim. AMg, 405. 

tavassinim. JM, 348. 


tarasal. 
tarium, 
tarijjai. 


tavassini. JM. 8. 815. 

tavassino. AMg, 405. 

tarassissa, AMg, 405. 

tavassi. AMg. JM. 58. 405. 

tavassisu, AMg, 405. 

tavavi, §. Mg, 148. 

tavia. Pkt. 565. 

tavu. <A. 106, 346, 409. 

tave. AMg. 356, 409. 

tavesu. AMg,. 409. 

tavo, JM, 356. 

tayokamma. AMg, JM. 347. 

tavovana. §, 847. 

tavovandim. §, 182. 

tagsia, Mg. 815, 425. 

tassim. Meg, 318, 848, 425. 

tasa. PG, 169, 425. 

tasakad, AMg. 92, 

tasaghada. JS, 203. 

tasanimehi, AMg, 371, 

tasasu, OP. 442. 

tasiya. AMg. 565. 

tasu. A. 106, 315, 425. 

tassa. M. AMg, JM. JS. 8. Dh. 126, 178, 815, 
425, 498, 515, 519. 

tassamdhiciri, AMg. 3278. 

tassankino, AMg. 8279, 405. 

tassanni. AMg. 3272, 

tassm. Pkt. (S. AMg.) 184, 264, 313, 348, 
425. 

tassu. A, 106, 315, 425. 

taha. M. AMg. JM. A. Mg. JS. (text) 92, 
100, 108, 107, 118, 148, 173, 850, 425. 

taha. A. 425. 

taham. AMg. 114. 

tahakkara. AMg. 196. 

tahappagiraim. AMg. 367. 

taham. AMg. 114, 349, 

taha. M. AMg. 113, 114, 355. 

taham. <A. 83, 425. 

tahigani. AMg. 355. 

tahigayao. AMg. 367, 

tahi. Pkt. 425. 

tahichim. AMg. 281, 368. 

tahé. A. 425. 

tahim. (All dialects) 264, 318, 425. 

tahimto. Pkt. 420. 

tahiya. AMg. 281. 

tahiyanam. AMg. 281. 

tahé. A. 375, 425. 
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tahd. A. 315, °866, 425. tiyatisi. AMg. 447. 
tahosuyaro. AMg.,172. tayattis8. AMg. 438, 445. 
tahka. Pkt. 324, note 2. tayattisie. AMg. 447, 
tahko. Pkt. 824, note 2. tayassa, JM. 178. 
ta. M. JM. JS. 8 Mg. Dh. A. D. A. 424, | tirasattie. AMg, 341. 

425, 519. tirmas. AMg. 376. 
tim. (All dialects) 867, 425, 465. tiusa, M. AMg. JMS. 245. 
tainam. AMg. 99. tinisaga, AMg. 245. 
tau. M. 876. tarisagamsi. AMg, 74, 3668. 
tai. A. 152. tarsie. Pkt. 245. 
tas. A. 8. 425, 519. tanse, AMg. 16. 
tie. AMg. JM. S. Mg. 425. tariso. Pkt. (M.) 356, 458. 
tio. (All dialects) 169, 866>, 376, 425. tariivattie. AMg. 341. 
tagandhattie, AMg. 341. talajjhauvviddha. AMg. 299. 
tatha. OP. 76, 304. tilana. AMg, 240. 
tadaidum. §. 240, 573. taladdhaya. AMg. 299. 
tidaiiéam. Mg. 240, 528. talayani, AMg. 240, 350, 490. 
tidaissam. 8. 240, talavinta. AMg 53, 338. 
tadana. M, Mg. 240. talavénta. M. AMg, 53, 833. 
tidia. M.S. 240. talavéntaa. Mg. 53. 
tidiumand, M. 240, 577. ¢alavonta. Pkt. 53. 
tadyjamaina, JM. 240. tala, M.S. (false) Mg. (false) 14, 167. 
tadida. Mg. A. 8. 240. taha, Mg. 240. 
tadiya, JM. 240. taliyjamana. AMg. 240. 
tadiadi. §. 240. talya AMg. 240. 
tadianta. 5S. 240. talyanta. AMg. 53, 333. 
tidiamina. §. 240. talyantaka. AMg. 58. 
tadedi. 8. 240. talisa, Mg. 245. 
tidedha. Mg. 240. tahée. Mg. 16. 
tana, Pkt. (M. A.) 14, 425, 458, 519. tale. AMg. 240, 490. 
tanam. A. M.S. JM. 870, 425. taléjja. AMg. 240. 
tande. AMg. 861. talénti. AMg. 240, 490. 
tanaya. AMg. 361. tilemina. AMg, 240. 
tani. AMg. JM. 357, 867, 425, 488. talemo, JM, 845, 455. 
titisa, P. 190, 245. taileha. AMg. 240, 471, 490. 
tidakannassa. 58. 519. tava. A. 261. 
tadia. S. Mg. 184, tiva. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 185, 389, 466. 
tidisa. §. 245. tavam. AMg. 181. 
tadisi, Mg. 245. tavanna. §. 154. 
tadisi. 8. 245. tavattisaga,. AMg. 445, 
taphisattie. AMg. 849. tavattisagi. AMg. JM, 254, 488. 
tim. Pkt. (AMg.) 68, 425, tavattisa’ya. JM, 445. 
tama, A. 261. tivattisaya. AMg. JM. 488. 
tamai. M. 282. tavattisab. AMe. 254, 438. 
Tamaling. AMg. 405. tavannattie. AMg. 341. 
tamabi. A, 261. tivaparikkhania. M. 361. 
tamotara. P. OP, 27,190, 191, 256. tise. PG. M. A. 94, 315, 425. 
Tamotaro. P. 845. tasi. AMg. 425. 
tayattisaga. AMg. JM. 438. tasim. AMg. JM. 108, 425, 436. 
tayattisaginam. AMg. 447. tisu. A. JM, 8, 68, 106, 315, 425. 
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tiha. Mg. 315, 425. 

taha. A.M. 264, 425. 

tiham. A. 3870. 

tahi. Pkt. (P) 425. 

tahim. M. AMg. JM. 425. 

tihe. M. AMg. JM. 357, 425, 426, 428. 

ti. Pkt. (PG.AMg. (text) M. 5.) 11, 22, 92, 
98 and note 1, 116, 143, 411, 428, 488. 

Tiadia, M. 375. 

tiasisa, Pkt. 158. 

tijja. Pkt. (M. AMg.) 90, 449, 450. 

tikkha. M. AMg. JM.5. Mg. A. 312. 

tikkhaara. M. 414. 

tikkhatiana. §. 312. 

tu&kkhambilakena. Mg. 187. 

tikkhibilakena. Mg. 137. 

tikkhala. A. 312. 

tikkhutto. AMg. 457. 

tikkhei. A. 312. 

tikhutto. AMg. 451. 

tigicchai. AMg. 215, 327, 555. 

tigicchaga. AMg. 215, 827. 

tigicchaddaha. AMg. 354. 

tigicchaya. AMg. 215, 555. 

tigiccha. AMg. 215, 327. 

tigicchrya. AMg. 215. 

tigga. Pkt. 277. 

tittha. P. 190. 

tina. AMg. JM. JS.5. A. 49. 

tmam. JM. 143. 

tind. Pkt. (A.) 128, 426, 428. 

tinnam. Pkt. (5. Mg.) 91, 486, 488, 439, 

tinni. Pkt. (all dialects) 91, 417, 436, 438, 
448. 

tinha. Pkt. (AMg.) 312, 438, 465. 

tigham. JM. AMg. 265, 488, 447. 

tinhi. Pkt. 438. 

tinho. Pkt. 312. 

titikkhae. AMg. 457. 

tittia. Mg. 1538, 434. 

tittisam, AMg. JM. A. 158, 445. 

tittha, M. AMg. JM. JS. 8, 58, 88, 97. 

titthayare. JS. 367%, 

titthayarehim, AMg. 447. 

titthia. Mg. 290. 

titthichim. Mg. 290. 

tidha. A. 103, 118. 

tinta, A. 564. 

tinni. AMg. JM. 178, 265, 488, 447. 

tippamino. AMg. 175. 


timma, Pkt, 277, 

nya. AMg. JM, 451. 

tiyaham. AMg. 353. 

tiyahena, AMg, 353, 

tiyyate. P. 91, 352, 457, 474, 5385, 545, 
tirae. M. JM. 457, 537. 
tirakkarmi. 8. 306. 

tirakkara. §, 306. 

tiranhumi, (Nasik Lena dialect) 7. 
tiranhummi (Lena dialect) 7. 
tiranhumhi (Nasik Lena dialect) 7. 
tirikkha, AMg. JM. 151, 369. 
tirikkhajoniehimto. AMg. 369. 
tinkkajomtthio, AMg. 160. 
tirikkhajomyaitthio. AMg. 160, 
tirikkhattana. AMg. 597, 
tinkkhesiivavanna. JM. 172, 
tiriccha. §. 151. 

tiriechi. M.S, A. 151, 233, 
tiriya, AMg. JM. JS. 184, 
tinyam. AMg. 75, 134. 
tiriyambhigi. AMg. 75, 182. 
tiriyamvaya. AMg. 75, 182. 
tinya. AMg, 75, 184. 
tilachm. AMg. 368. 
tilagacdddasaga. JM, 202. 
tilapittha, AMg. 350. 

tihéci. Mg, 151, 233. 
tilehmto. AMg. 369. 
talodaadinaa. 8S. 861. 

tilla, AMg. 90. 

tillhakaré, AMg. 447. 

ti¥a, A. 34 note 4, 261. 
tivankuni. Pkt. 74. 

tiviha, AMg. JS. 451. 

tivihe. JS, 366. 
tisattakkhutto. AMg. 451. 
tisahé. A. 375. 

tisu. M. 438. 

tise, AMg. 425. 

tista, Mg. 290. 

tissh. M. 108 and note 1, 425. 
tiha. A. 108, 113, 

tiha. AMg. 451. 
tihikajjamina. AMg. 549. 
tihi. Pkt. (A.) 180, 381. 
tihim. AMg,. JM, 438, 489. 
tihimto. Pkt, 438. 
tihnyanammi. JM. 350, 366+, 
ti, Pkt, 424. 
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tia, 
tid. 


A. M. 82, 165, 425, 449. 

M, 425, 

th. M. 425 

tie. JM.A. M. AMg, P. 150, 175, 3663, 367, 
425. 

tiya, AMg. 142. 

tiyaippanna-m-ana-gayaim. AMg, 358. 

tira. M.JM. 58, 284, 587. 

tirae. M. JM. 58, 284, 457. 

tisa. Pkt. 4.49. 

tisaima. Pkt. 449 

tisai. AMg. 445. 

tisam, AMg. JM. A. 75, 76, 445, 447, 448. 

tisakkhara. A. 445. 

tisanham. Pkt. 447. 

tisd. AMg. JM. A. 75, 76, 445, 

tisie, AMg. 447. 

tisu. M. 438. 

tisum, M. 488. 

tisumto. Pkt, 438. 

tise. AMg. JM. 108, 425, 448. 

tihim. Pkt. 438. 

tu. JS. M. AMg. JM.5. D. A, 106, 185, 367, 
420, 421, 428, 425, 427, 598. 

tua. 8. 421. 

tuam. 8,515. 

tuaradu. §. 139. 

tuaravedi, §. 189. 

tuaravedu, §. 189. 

tu. Pkt. (S. M.) 416, 420, 421. 

tuitte, Pkt. 420. 

tue, M. Mg. A.D. 8. 22, 420, 421, 519. 

tum. Pkt. 420, 421. 

Tukka. OP, 191, 

tung. M. 356. 

tuccha, Pkt. 216. 

tucchaarahasahé, A. 875. 

tucchattana. M, 597, | 

tucchamajjhahé. A. 875. 

tujjha, JM. 8. A. D.M. 11, 22, 173, 416, 420, 


421. 
tuyjha. Pkt. 420, 
tujjham. M. JM. 420, 421. 


tujjhinam. Pkt, 420,: 

tuyjhatto. Pkt. 420. 

tujjhammi, Pkt. 420. 

tujjhaha. <A. 420, 421. 

tujjhisum. Pkt. 31, 128, 420, 422. 
tujjhu, A. 106, 351, 420, 421. - | 
tujjhe. Pkt. (A.) 420, 421. 


tayjhesu. Pkt. 81, 420, 

tujjhehim. Pkt. 420, 

tutta. JM 564, 

tuttai. Pkt. (M. AMg.) 279, 292. 

tuttai, AMg, 292. 

tuttau. A v92, 564. 

tuttanu. AMg, 292. 

tudai, Pkt. (AMg.) 258, 486. 

tudifa. AMg. 222, 258. 

tunda. Mg 125, 

tanhia. Pkt. (M. JM.) 81, 90, 183. 

tunhikke. Pkt. (M. JM.) 90, 188, 194. 

tunhia. AMg, (7) 314. 

tundilla. Pkt. (AMg.) 595, note 6. 

tuppo. Pkt. 9. 

tuppha, P. 422, 

tuphe. (Agoka) 422, 

tubbha. Pkt, (AMg.) 178, 416, 420. 

tubbham. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 421, 
422. 

tubbhatto. Pkt, 420. 

tubbhammi. Pkt. 420, 

tubbha, Pkt, 420. 

tubbhinam, Pkt. 420. 

tubbhe, Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 422. 

tubbhesu, Pki, 420. 

tubbhehim. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 420, 422. 

tubhbham. Pkt, 193. 

tubhbhehim, Pkt. 198, 422. 

tuma, Pkt, 416, 420. 

tumai. Pkt. 420. 

tumae. Pkt. (M. JM.) 420, 421. 

tumam. (All dialects but Dh. A.) 348, 420, 
421, 515, 519. 

tumamsi. AMg. A. M. (?) 420, 421. 

tumatio, Pkt. 420. 

tumammi. Pkt. (M. JM.) 420, 421. 

tuma. Pki. 420. 

tumai, Pkt, (M.) 420, 421. 

tumaim. AMg. 357, 422, 

tumiare, Pkt. 420. 

tumie. M, 421. 

tumio, Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 

tuminam. Pkt, 420. 

tumatu, P, 346, 420. 

tumito, P, 346, 420, 421. 


| tumahi, Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 


tumahimto, Pkt, (M. 8.) 420, 421. 
tume. M. JM. AMg. 420, 421, 519. 
tumesu. Pkt, 420. 
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tumehim, AMg. 420, 422, 

tumo. Pkt. 420. 

tumpha, P, 492. 

tumbaviniya, AMe, 598, 

tumbinihé. A. 886. 

tamburu. Pkt. 124, 

tumbhisum. Pkt, 31, 128, 420, 422. 

tumma, Pkt. (M.) 420, 421. 

tummi. Pkt. 420, 

tummehim. Pkt. 420. 

tumha. Mg. JM. A, M. 814, 416, 420, 421, 
422, 

tumhai. A. 420, 422. 

tumham Pkt. (M. JM. AMg.) 420, 421, 422, 

tumhakera, §, 176, 

tumhatto, Pkt, 420, 

tumhammi, Pkt. 420, 

tumhasu. Pkt. 420, 

tumhaha. A. M.-264, 420, 429. 

tumha. Pkt, 420, ; 

tumhinam. M. AMg. JM. 'S. Mg. 314, 420, 
422. 

tumhara. Pkt. 434, 

tumhirisa. M. IM. 8. 92, 245, 312. 

tumbarisihimto, § (false) 365. 

tumbisu, Pkt. A. 420, 429, 

tumhaha, M. 4292, 

tumhé. M, 85,96. 

tumhe. Mg. M, JM. %. A. AMg. P. 185, 312, 
314, 420, 422. 

tumhesu. Pkt, 31, 420. 

tumhéhi. A, 128, 519, 

tumheh?, A, 180, 420, 422. 

tumhehi. M. 422. 

tumhehim. ' JM. 8. 420; 422. 

tuyaitéjja. Pkt. 459. 

tuyha. Pkt. 881, 420, 421. 

tuyhatto, Pkt. 420. 

tuyhe, Pkt. (Mg.) 420, 422. 

tuyhehim. Pkt. 420.. -- 

turaa. M. 186. 

turashy. A. 368, 

turadi. M. 858, -- ay 

turahé. <A. 372. 

turia. M, A. D. A. 152. «' 

turiam. M.26. + | 

turida. §, 152, 

turiya. AMg. JM. 152. . 

tunyattana.’ JM597.. 

turukka, AMg. JM. 303. , 


~ 


“« 


' tirato. 


tililla, 


tulida. Mg. 152. 

tuluska Mg. 302. 

tulla. M. 286. 

tuva. Pkt. 416, 420, 421; 
tuvam. Pkt. 420. 

tuvatto. Pkt. (S.) 420, 421. 
tuvamm.. Pkt. 420. 

tuvaia. MS. 139. 

tuvarai. Pkt. 139. 

tuvaradi. §. 189. 

tuvaiadu. § 1389. 
tuvaranta. § 189. 
tuvaramha. ‘ §.139. 
tuvaldanti. S. 139. 
tuvarima, §. 455. 
tuvaramo. Pkt. 470. 
tuvaravedi. §. 139. 
tuvaladu. Meg. 139. 

tuvalesi. Mg. 139. 

tuva. Pkt. 420. 

tuvinam. Pkt. 420. 

tuvi. M. 420, 421. 

tuvesu. Pkt, 420.' 

tusiniya. AMg, JM. 81, 90, 138, 
tusu. Pkt. 420, 

tussadi. §. 68. 

tussanti. §, 275. 

tuha. M.JM.S, A. Mg. 416, 420, 491, 449, 
tuham. Dh. AMg. JM. M. 206, 420, 421. 
tuhatto. Pkt. 420. 

taham, JM. 348, 

tuhammi. Pké. 420. 

tuha. Pkt. 420, 

tuhinam. Plt. 420, 

tuhira. Pkt. 434, 

tuhu. A. 106. 

thi. A, 206, 852, 420, 421, 
tihi. <A. 421, note 2. 
tuhesu. Pkt, 420, 

tinailla,” AMg. 595, 

tini. §. 127. 

tithike, PG. 58, 189, 363. 
tiipa. Marathi 9. 

tira. M. AMg. JM. §. A. 284, 
tirdtu. P. 846. 

turato. P. 95, 836. 

P, 69, 346, 

58, -" ° 

M. 595. *° 

tusai. M, 63, 488, 


tirtha, 
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tiisedi. JS. 68, 488. 

tipa. Pkt. (M.) 58, 120. 

tihiim. M, 85. 

iynu, A. 47. 

té. M. 92. 

te. (All dialects) 185, 357, 
421, 428, 425, 486, 463, 519, 554. 

tea, Pkt, 559, 

teaval Pkt, 559. 

tealisi. AMg. JM. 438, 445. 

teicchi, AMg 78, 119, 215, 327. 

temndiya. AMg, 119, 162, 438. 

tesa. A. 119, 158, 445. 

teu. AMg, 355. 

teukaiya. AMg. 355. 

teukiya. AMg, 355, 

teuyiva. AMg. 355. 

teuphisa. AMg. 355. 

teusarira. AMg. 355. 

tei, AMg. 855, 409. 

tefinam, Pkt 355. 

teena. AMg, 409. 

teenam. AMg. 409. 

teo, AMg. (text) JM, 355, 356. 

tem. <A. 425, 

tejamsi, AMg, 74, 

tena. Mg. AMg. JM. JS. M. 34, 95, 129, 150, 
178, 290, 807, 417 note 3, 423, 425, 519. 

tenattim AMg. 446. — 

tenaui. JM. 446. 

tenam. AMg. 182, 349 note 1, 425, 

tenam. AMg. 68, 425. 

tenavi, JM.S. 143, 172, 

temya. AMg. 134, 307. 

tene. AMg. 349. 

tet. P. 190, 474. 

téitahé, A, 426. 

téttia, M. Mg, A. 153, 434. 

téttila, Pkt. 153. 

téitisa. AMg. 438. 

téttisam. AMg. JM. A. 119, 153, 445. 

téttisie, AMg. 447. 

téttula, Pkt. (A.) 158, 434. 3 

tétthu. A. 106,298, ~~ 

tetrnla. A. 268. 

téddaha. Pkt. (M.) 121, 122, 262. 

tena. Pkt. 307. 

téndiya, AMg. 119, 162, 438. 

tébbho. AMg. 425. °° - 

teva. AMg. JM. JB. 187, © 


| teyam. 


867%, 417, 420, 


| tevauvanassal’. 


JM 409. 
AMg. 74. 
teyamsi. AMg. 405. 
teyasi, AMg JM. 3662, 408. 
teyassim. AMg. 405, 
teYikamma, AMg. 64. 
teyalisam, JM. 119, 445. 
teyaisie. AMg. 446 
terasa, Ag. 119, 153, 245, 443. 
terasama. AMg. 449. 
terasi, AMg. 443. 
terahe. A AMg. M. 119, 153, 245, £88, 443. 
telékka. M. AMg. 196. 
télla, M.AMg, JM 60, 90, 194. 
tillam. AMg. 429. 
tilloa. §. 196. 
téllékka. M.S, 196. 
teva. A. 261. 
teVai. A. 261. 
tevatthiim. AMg. 265, 447. 
tevatthinam. JM. 447, 
tevatthim. AMg. JM. 119. 265, 446. 
tevatthinam. JIM. 265. 
tevatthe, AMg. 448 
tevadu. Pkt. 434. 
tevannam. AMg. JM. 265, 278. 
ievattarm. AMg. JM. 245, 265, 446. 
tevara. P. 190. 


teYamsl, 


AMg, 355. 

tevisama. JM. 449. 

tevisam. AMg. A. JM, 119, 158, 4388, 445, 
447. 

teviae. AMg. 447. 

tevise. AMg. 448. 

tesatthim. AMg. JM. 119, 446. 

tesi. AMg. 425. 

tesim. AMg. JM. JS. 16, 108, 175, 371, 425, 

tesiim. AMg. 446. 

tesii. JM. 446. 

tesu. Pkt. M. JM. S,. 425. 

tesum. §. 425. 

teha. A. 166, 262. 

tehi. Pkt. (?) 425. 

tehim. JM. 368, 425. 

tehimto. AMg. JM. 425. 

to. M. AMg. JM.”Mg. A. 8. 14 note 2, 142, 
144, 425. 

todai. Pkt. 486. 

tona. AMg. 127. 

tonira. M. 127, 
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M. 125. 
Pkt. 166. 
Mg. 144. 
Pkt. 552, 
tosijjai. M, 543, 
tohara, A. 434, 
tohira, Pkt. (4.2) 434, 
“ttam AMg 423, 425, 
ti. M, AMg. JM. PG.8, JS. 14 note 2, 85, 
92, 95, 96, 102, 116, 148, 145, 148, 158, 169, 
176, 208, 874, 876, 408, 414, 423, 468, 465, 
521, 583, 
ttha. M. 85, 96, 498, 
tthana. M. 160. 
ttharu. AMg, 327, 
*“tthalisu. M. 387. 
“tthalisum. M. 387. 
tthu. AMg. 498, 
tram. A. 28, 268, 425, 427. 
th 
tha, M, JM. 145, 175. 
thaia. M. 309. 
thaium. M. 809. 
thaissam, M. 309. 
thatida. M. 307, 
thaei. M. 309, 
thaesu. M. 309, 
thaketi, Pah, 221, 809. 
thakkai. Pki. 488, 
thakkissai. JM. 309, 
thagaissam. Mg, 221, 
thaggha, Pkt. 88, 333. 
thaggho. Pkt. 88, note 1. 
thaddha. Pkt 338. 
thana. M. 307, 
thanahara. M, 184, 
thenaharahimto. $, (false) 365. 
thamyakumiraitthio, AMg. 169. 
thanulaa, M. 595. 
thananti, AMg. 456, 
thanti. A. 809, 488, 487. 
thappi. A. 594, 
thambha. M. AMg.8. 308. 
thambhia, M. 308. 
thambhijjai. Pkt. 308. 
thambmya. AMg, JM, 92, 308. 
tharatharanti, M. JM. 860, 558. 
tharatharfanta. §. 558. 
tharatharind. Urdi, 558. 
tharatharel. M. 207, 558. 


tonda 
tovatta. 
toside. 
tosavia, 


tharatharedi. §S, 207, 558, 
tharatharénti. M, 558. 
tharatharnem. Marathi, 558. 
tharatharvom. Gujarathi, 558. 
tharu. AMg. 327, 

thala. M. 268, 307. 
thalailla, M, 595, 

thale, AMg. 465. 

thava, Pkt, 307. 

thavaa, M. 201. 

thavaiya. AMg. 201. 
thayua. MS, 166, 

thaha. Pkt 88, 338. 
thau. A, 251. 

thin A, (text) 251. 

thina, M. 309. 

thinijja. AMg. 309. 

thanu M. JM, 309. 
thama. Pkt, 251, 
thimatthama. M. 268, 
thamavam, AMg. 396, 
thiyanti. JM. 809. 
thivarehim. AMg. 371, 
thavalaa, Mg, 310. 

thiha. M, AMg. A. 88, 3338. 
thahu, M. 524. 

thia. 8. 309. 

thi, M, 809. 

thinna. Pkt. 90, 151, 
thinnaa. M, 90, 151. 
thida, §. 309. | 

thidi, 8. 309. 

thippai, Pkt. 130, 207. 
thimpai. Pkt. 207. 

thiya. AMg, 147, 

thiyiu. AMg, 376. 

thira. M, 307, 
thirapémmo. M. 402, 

thi. AMg. A. 147, 

thina, Pkt. 90, 151, 
tmbhi, AMg, 887. 

thui, M. 307, 

thuins. M. 387. : 
thukkarijjamani. AMg. 568, 
thunai, M. 494. 

thunijjai. JM, 586. 
thunittu, JM. 577, 
thunimo. M, 494, 
thuniya. JM, 494, 591. 
thugu, Mg. 310, 494, . 
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